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NOTES  ON  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

V.    Sweden's  Gymnastic  Triumph 

When  the  representatives  of  nineteen  nations  marched 
around  the  Stadium  -on  the  opening  day  of  the  Olympic 
(James,  the  superiority  of  the  men  from  the  Northland 
in  their  appearance  and  bearing  made  an  instant  and 
universal  impression.  In  this  respect  America  made 
a  poor  showing,  although  some  of  her  athletes,  taken 
individually  were  fine  looking  men.  The  same  criti- 
cism applied  to  most  of  the  nations  represented.  This 
contrast  told  immensely  in  favor  of  the  Swedes,  whose 
contingent  was  very  large,  numbering  more  than  a 
hundred,  every  member  presenting  those  qualities 
most  to  be  admired  in  the  physical  type  of  man.  A 
better  object  lesson  of  the  value  of  the  training  given 
in  Scandinavian  countries,  especially  in  Swreden,  could 
hardly  be  found.  In  that  country  as  well  as  in  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Finland,  an  athlete  is  not  a  mere 
winner  of  points  in  some  particular  line  of  sport.  He 
must  be  an  all  round  athlete  to  earn  the  right  to  adopt 
a  specialty.  In  other  countries,  America  included,  a 
man  is  encouraged  to  train  for  some  particular  feat  to 
the  extent  of  developing  faults  and  even  deformities 
merely  that  he  may  be  pre-eminent  in  his  one  line  of 
sport.  This  is  not  the  highest  standard  of  athletics. 
Gym  nasties  to  build  up  and  form  the  physique  should 
be  the  first  step  in  all  athletic  training.  After  the  good 
physique  is  attained,  the  next  step  may  be  towards 
specializing.    But  even  then,  the  men  who  faithfully 


continue  their  gymnastic  practice  will  be  the  ones  who 
will  give  the  best  tests  of  strength  and  endurance,  and 
they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  end  their  lives  prematurely, 
in  consequence  of  too  great  a  tax  on  any  one  part  of 
the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts. 

In  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  gymnasts  on 
the  opening  day  an  English  press  correspondent  says: 
"That  the  Norsemen  most  filled  the  eye  and  stirred  the 
enthusiasm  was  beyond  question.  For  poise  and 
rhythm  of  build  and  gait  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
were  unequaled.  They  made  walking  a  beautiful  thing. 
Long  and  supple  of  limb  and  big  chested  the  outline 
of  their  muscles  quite  traceable  through  their  thin 
jerseys,  they  might  have  stood  for  a  picture  of  the 
coming  race." 

Speaking  of  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
various  nations,  he  says:  "Afterwards,  one  remembered 
the  level  compactness  of  the  little  Finns,  the  gait  of  the 
Swedes,  the  strength  of  the  Italians,  the  high-strung 
eager  look  of  the  Americans,  the  long  shins  and  shapely 
legs  of  the  English,  the  astounding  variety  of  types  in 
the  Hungarians  and  the  weight  of  the  Germans.  The 
triumph  of  the  day  was  with  the  Scandinavians.  The 
Norse  men  and  women  with  no  other  apparatus  than  a 
few  wooden  horses  and  some  planks  inspired  one  with 
a  sense  of  excitement  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  admiration. 
One  scarcely  looked  at  the  races  for  the  attraction  of 
the  gymnasts.  Now  and  again,  one  considerable  group 
would  play  some  almost  music-hall  game,  doing  back 
somersaults  off  the  ground,  and  walking  across  the 
ground  on  their  hands  in  as  good  time  and  almost  as 
gracefully  as  on  their  feet.  But  the  sense  of  excite- 
ment depended  principally  on  the  harmony  and  con- 
certed grace  of  the  evolutions  and  on  the  extraordinary 
poise  and  control  of  the  bodies.  At  one  moment  a 
line  of  thirty  or  so  would  do  full  arm  somersault  vaults 
with  the  speed  and  hilarity  of  boys  down  a  slide.  In 
another  spot  half  the  company  would  draw  up  in  sec- 
tions and  lunge  simultaneously  as  in  fencing.  They 
seemed  able  without  support  to  arrest  their  bodies  and 
limbs  in  any  altitude  even  if  they  were  balanced  only 
on  one  arm  and  one  leg.  The  light  gleamed  on  a 
forest  of  arms  or  on  a  line  of  bodies  as  on  a  flock  of 
starlings  manceuvering  in  the   air.    Indeed   there  was 
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something  almost  birdlike  in  the  ease  and  grace  of  th*. 
performance. " 

After  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  had  given  their 
gymnastic  displays,  other  nations  appeared  on  differ- 
ent days,  and  were  judged.  They  all  showed  much 
that  was  interesting.  Of  the  French,  an  Englishman 
writes:  "The  French  gymnasts  yesterday  touched  a 
high  standard  of  physical  drill.  We  have  seen  the 
men  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  Norway  in  many 
gymnastic  displays,  and  they  have  shown  us  much  that 
is  new  and  everything  that  can  be  admired,  but  the 
Frenchmen  yesterday,  I  thought,  were  quite  by  them- 
selves. They  personified  originality  in  physical  ex- 
ercises. They  gave  themselves  completely  over  to 
all  they  did.  They  were  marshalled  by  a  typical 
Frenchman;  and  responded  to  each  and  every  call 
with  the  precision  of  machinery.  Even  the  march  past 
was  humanised,  and  made  to  appear  strangely  grand. 
There  was  nothing  stereotyped  in  their  movements. 
They  introduced  into  their  work  much  that  was  fan- 
tastic. One  moment  they  had  the  military  bearing,  the 
next  they  carried  themselves  after  the  manner  of  a 
corps  of  highly  trained  dancers.  We  Englishmen  are 
intensely  practical  in  exploiting  physical  drill;  with 
us  it  is  hard,  matter-of-fact,  and  severe.  At  the  Sta- 
dium we  learned  that  it  can  be  made  an  imposing 
spectacle. " 

After  all  had  contested  the  judges  decided  as  follows: 

Sweden,  first,  438  points. 
Norway,  second,  425  points. 
Finland,  third,  405  points. 
Denmark,   fourth,   378  points. 
France,   fifth,   319  points. 
Italy,  sixth,  316  pointt. 
Holland,   seventh,   297  points. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
eighth,  196  points. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  the  Northland 
won  the  first  four  prizes.  The  English  accepted  their 
low  position  philosophically,  and  one  editor  sensibly 
remarked,  "The  low  score  (100  points  below  the  next 
competitor)  obtained  by  the  British  team  will  be  a 
disappointment  to  British  gymnasts,  but  the  displays 
given  by  their  foreign  rivals  may  arouse  public  interest 
and  in  future   competitions  lead   to  better  results." 


Another  paper  says:  "From  an  educational  view,  these 
gymnastic  displays  are  of  immense  value.  Gymnastics 
have  been  too  long  neglected  in  England  from  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  games  are  superior.  For  the  few  who 
excel  in  games  this  may  be  so,  but  games  can  no  more 
take  the  place  of  gymnastics  than  gymnastics  can 
supplant  games.  The  Swedes,  who  gave  such  a  fine 
display,  are  themselves  a  living  proof  that  gymnastics 
practised  scientifically  produce  magnificent  all  round 
athletes. " 

Another  editor  writes:  "The  ladies  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  too  have  improved  our  education.  They  have 
taughl  lis  that  on  the  horizontal  bar,  we  are  still  wrest- 
ling with  our  elementary  lessons.  They  have  a  care 
about  deportment.  Mere  walking  is  a  serious  business; 
correct  carriage  is  always  insisted  upon.  They  are 
quick  and  alert,  they  bow  obediently  to  vigorous  dis- 
cipline, and  to  my  thinking,  they  have  taught  one  of 
the  most  useful  lessons  of  the  games." 

We,  of  America,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
have  worked  in  the  cause  of  Swedish  Gymnastics,  can 
not  but  feel  a  reflected  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  the 
triumph  of  our  faith  at  the  last  Olympic  Games. 
Swedish  Gymnastics  should  always  be  first,  for  the 
principles  on  which  the  wise  Ling  founded  his  system 
are  scientifically  true  and  its  results  prove  their  cor- 
rectness. And  as  in  all  scientific  truths,  the  benefit 
of  Ling's  discovery  is  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  we  see  today  an  ever-increasing  consciousness  of 
this  fact.  Thus,  we  see  this  form  of  gymnastic  training 
adopted  officially  in  England,  in  America,  in  Norway, 
in  Denmark,  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Japan,  while 
it  is  partially  introduced  into  France,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium,  and    parts   of  Africa. 


THROWING  THE  JAVELIN 


By  Norman  Gardiner 
(From  London  Daily  Mail) 

Throwing  the  javelin  made  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Olympic  games  at  Athens  two  years  ago. 
It  had,  however,  long  occupied  a  place  in  certain  Con- 
tinental gymnasia — a  subordinate  place  for  the  most 
part,  except  in  Sweden,  where  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Balck  have  made  it  almost  a  national  sport.  Certainly 
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at  Athens  the  Swedes  carried  all  before  them  in  this 
event. 

The  javelin  employed  in  these  games  is  the  Swedish 
javelin,  8  feet  long  and  about  If  pounds  in  weight. 
It  has  a  whipcord  binding  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  is  provided  with  a  long  iron  point,  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  runners  in  the  five  miles 
race  at  Athens. 

The  ancient  javelin  of  the  Greeks  was  somewhat 
shorter  and  lighter,  and  for  sport  was  generally  pro- 
vided with  a  blunt  point,  except  in  target  practice. 

There  are  two  competitions  in  this  event,  one  in 
which  the  javelin  is  held  in  the  middle,  the  other,  or 
free  style,  in  which  it  may  be  held  anywhere,  provided 
that  only  one  hand  is  used.  As  in  the  case  of  the  discus, 
neither  style  corresponds  to  the  true  style  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  javelin  was  no  mere  athletic 
implement,  but  a  universal  and  serviceable  weapon, 
whether  for  war  or  hunting,  which  every  boy  necessarilv 
learned  to  use.    It  was  thrown  by  means  of  a  thong. 

This  thong  is  one  of  many  mechanical  devices  in- 
vented by  early  man  to  increase  the  velocity  and  range 
of  his  missiles.  The  commonest  of  these  is  the  throw- 
ing-stick,  which  is  widely  used  in  Australia  and  among 
the  Eskimos,  and  which  was  already  known  to  the 
early  Stone  Age  inhabitants  of  France,  perhaps  some 
hundred  thousand  years  ago. 

A  thong  called  the  ounep  is  used  today  by  the  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides;  and  the  curious  may  see  examples 
of  it  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  ounep  was  so 
arranged  as  to  untie  itself  in  the  act  of  throwing  and 
remain  in  the  thrower's  hand,  whereas  the  Greek  thong 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  shaft. 

It  consisted  of  a  cord  some  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  fastened  round  the  shaft  at  about  the  centre  of 
gravity,  leaving  a  loop  three  or  four  inches  long,  into 
which  the  thrower  inserted  his  first,  or  first  and  middle 
fingers. 

This  kind  of  thong  is  peculiar  to  Europe,  and  prob- 
ably came  into  Greece  from  Central  Europe.  It  was 
known  to  the  Danes  of  the  early  Iron  Age,  and,  strange 
to  say,  to  the  ancient  Irish.  There  is  an  interesting 
picture  in  the  posssesion  of  Lord  Dillon  showing  one, 
Captain  Thomas  Lee,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 


tury, holding  in  his  hand  an  old  Irish  spear  filled  with 
its  thong. 

The  effect  of  this  thong  on  the  throw  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary. The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  a  series  of 
experiments  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  General 
Reffye,  and  it  was  found  that  a  man  who  could  throw 
only  some  20  metres  without  the  thong  succeeded  after 
a  little  practice  in  throwing  80  metres  with  its  aid. 

Moreover,  the  thong  not  only  increases  the  range  of 
the  missile,  but  like  the  rifling  of  a  gun,  imparts  to  it  a 
rotatory  motion  which  keeps  its  direction  straight,  and 
greatly  increases  its  penetrating  power.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Zulu  always  puts  a  spin  on  his  assegai  by 
means  of  his  fingers. 

In  throwing  a  weapon,  range  and  accuracy  of  aim 
are  alike  important.  Among  the  early  Greeks  the 
javelin  was  the  weapon  of  the  common  soldiery,  who 
threw  it  in  volleys  from  a  distance.  Hence  distance 
was  of  more  account  than  accuracy,  and  the  only  com- 
petition at  Olympia  was  one  for  distance. 

But  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  value  of  light 
armed  troops  was  recognized,  the  javelin  became  more 
important.  Competitions  were  multiplied  both  for 
distance  and  for  accuracy;  both  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back. 

The  great  Athenian  statesman,  Themistocles,  him- 
self taught  his  son  to  throw  the  javelin  standing  on 
horseback.  At  Athens  there  was  a  mounted  compe- 
tition somewhat  similar  to  the  "Heads  and  Posts" 
of  our  Military  Tournament,  in  which  competitors 
galloped  past  a  target  throwing  javelins  at  it  as  they 
passed . 

The  Greek  soldier  or  huntsman  when  going  into 
action  carried  the  javelin  over  his  right  shoulder,  with 
his  fingers  inserted  in  the  loop.  To  take  aim  he  raised 
it  to  a  level  with  his  head,  and  then,  keeping  it  still 
horizontal,  drew  his  arm  back  to  its  full  extent.  As 
the  arm  came  forward  the  fingers  released  their  hold 
of  the  javelin,  so  that  at  the  actual  moment  of  the  throw 
it  was  held  merely  by  the  thong.  This  practical  style 
was  superseded  at  a  later  time  in  sport  by  a  purely 
athletic  style.  The  thrower  not  only  drew  his  arm  back 
to  the  full  extent,  but  dropped  it,  at  the  same  time 
twisting  his  body  as  far  as  possible  to  the  right  and 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  right  hand. 
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Such  a  style  was,  of  course,  useless  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  difference  between  the  two  styles  is  similar 
to  the  difference  between  a  cricketer  throwing  in  a  ball 
to  the  wicket  and  an  athlete  throwing  it  in  competition. 

So  much  for  the  Greek  style.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  see  the  thong  tried  in  the  modern  Olympic 
Games,  especially  as  the  javelin  is  at  its  best  a  somewhat 
artificial  event.  However,  the  Greeks  ordained  other- 
wise. The  thong  was  disallowed.  In  other  respects 
the  style  adopted  was  not  unlike  the  athletic  style  of 
the  ancients. 

The  competitor  was  allowed  to  throw  it  with  or 
without  a  run,  provided  that  he  did  not  overstep  the 
line,  and  most  competitors  held  the  javelin  in  the 
middle.  The  Hungarians,  however,  had  a  method  of 
their  own.  Holding  the  javelin  at  the  butt  end,  they 
tossed  it,  using  the  arm  as  a  sort  of  throwing  stick. 

This  style  was  ruled  out  of  court  as  not  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancients!  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  decidedly  effective,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
were  competitions  in  both  styles  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

The  defect  in  the  free  style  is  that  it  is  unpractical. 
The  javelin  is,  after  all,  a  weapon,  and  no  style  should 
be  allowed  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  use  as  such. 

This  truth  was  illustrated  at  some  recent  trials  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  when  some  of  the  competitors, 
grasping  the  strange  weapon  in  both  hands,  whirled  it 
wildly  round  their  heads  before  flinging  it  away.  An 
ancient  sportsman  or  soldier  adopting  such  antics 
would  have  spread  panic  among  his  friends. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  present  day  the  javelin  is  an 
anachronism;  it  is  a  weapon  of  the  past,  and,  like  the 
bow,  can  never  regain  the  place  it  once  held.  The 
weapon  of  today  is  the  rifle. 

FOOD  AND  STOUTNESS 


Professor  Carl  von  Noorden,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  Europe  on  medicine,  has  been  imparting 
to  his  professional  brethren  here  some  valuable  lessons 
gleaned  from  his  wide  experience  and  practice,  upon 
the  subject  of  "Food  and  Nourishment."  Although 
addressed  to  a  scientific  audience,  the  professor's 
utterances  were  couched  in  such  simple  and  direct 
language  that  they  have  attracted  unusual  attention 
among  the  general  public.  Dealing  first  with  the 
question  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  professor  was  very 


outspoken.  Freely  admitting  that,  taken  in  excess 
or  immoderately,  alcohol  was  highly  injurious  both 
to  brain  and  body,  he  declared  that  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  advocate  its  banishment  from  the  daily 
table,  and  he  added  further  that,  in  his  opinion,  those 
persons  who  could  not  assimilate  alcohol  at  all  were 
to  an  extent  "degenerate." 

On  the  questions  of  food  and  the  cure  of  corpulency, 
the  professor  had  much  that  was  interesting  to  say. 
It  was  very  difficult,  he  remarked,  for  the  individual 
to  know  exactly  how  much  food  he  ought  to  take  to 
keep  in  perfect  condition,  because  different  persons 
had  different  ways  of  using  up  their  food.  But  it  was 
extremely  easy  to  exceed  the  proper  quantity.  Half 
a  pint  of  milk  or  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  butter, 
together  with  200  grammes  of  meat,  ninety  grammes 
of  bread,  and  a  pint  of  beer  a  day  above  the  proper 
allowance,  might  easily  cause  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  fat  tissues  in  a  year.  The  professor 
has  discovered  that  many  men  begin  to  get  fat  imme- 
diately after  they  have  married,  the  reason  being  that 
their  wives  give  them  their  favorite  dishes  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  generally  try  to  overfeed  them. 

Regarding  corpulency,  Professor  von  Noorden  de- 
clared that  when  a  full-grown  man  exceeded  the  normal 
weight  proportionate  to  his  height  by  thirty  pounds 
or  more,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  begin  to  reduce  his 
weight  systematically.  The  simplest  and  easiest 
method  of  doing  so  was  to  avoid  certain  kinds  of  food. 
No  butter,  cream,  or  sweets  should  be  eaten,  and  bread 
and  potatoes  only  in  moderation.  But  he  should  eat 
lean  meat  and  large  quantities  of  green  vetegables  and 
salads,  and  fruits,  the  latter  raw  or  cooked,  with  very 
little  sugar.  It  was  also  useful  to  avoid  drinking  during 
meals  as  far  as  possible,  because  there  is  then  less  in- 
clination to  eat  too  much. 

As  to  Turkish  baths  and  hot-air  cures,  the  professor 
does  not  believe  greatly  in  them.  Mere  perspiration 
without  exercise,  he  said,  was  no  good  at  all,  the  re- 
duction of  weight  obtained  being  simply  caused  by 
water  exuding  from  the  body  through  the  pores,  whilst 
the  fat  remains  in  its  place.  If  the  weight  is  reduced 
in  this  manner  by  two  or  three  pounds  even  in  one  day, 
it  will  have  returned  to  the  same  figure  the  next  day 
when  the  water  has  been  replaced  in  the  body.  Walk- 
ing also  has  little  effect  if  done  on  level  ground,  but 
if  even  a  moderate  ascent  is  attempted  every  day  the 
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result  will  be  surprising.  As  for  riding  reducing  the 
weight  of  corpulent  persons,  the  professor  said  he  had 
no  doubt  riding  was  very  good  for  reducing  the  weight 
—  of  the  horse. 


LECTURES  ON  VEGETARIANISM 


The  Societe  Vegetarienne  de  France  is  organizing 
a  series  of  lectures  for  the  winter  of  1908-9.  These 
will  be  held  once  a  month  in  the  Salle  des  Agriculteurs, 
8  rue  d'Athenes,  the  first  taking  place  on  November 
14.  The  lecturer  on  this  occasion  will  be  Dr.  Danjou, 
and  his  subjects,  "A  Visit  to  the  Spanish  Vegetarians," 
and  "An  Experience  in  Practical  Vegetarianism." 

WAR  AGAINST  DISEASE 

The  war  against  disease  is  declared  as  important  as 
'  war  against  war"  in  these  modern  days. 

Treated  as  a  Liability 

Providence  'Tribune:"  "Thousands  of  men  and 
women,  for  that  matter,  treat  what  is  commonly  known 
as  their  health  not  as  the  most  valuable  asset  which 
they  possess,  but  as  a  liability  of  which  to  rid  themselves 
in  the  shortest  possible  order.  That  is  a  lamentable 
fact.  Despite  the  warnings  that  are  sounded  we  per- 
sist in  our  course,  struggle  on  until  surrender  is  im- 
perative and  it  is  too  late  to  mend." 

Eternal  Vigilance  Demanded 

Boston  "Transcript:"  "War  against  disease  is 
almost  as  important  as  war  against  war.  Physical 
sanitation  and  moral  sanitation  are  imperative  against 
pestilence  and  war,  and  the  success  of  each  demands 
eternal  vigilance." 

Trying  Prevention  Now 

Chicago  "Tribune:"  "After  centuries  of  trying 
to  cure  diseases  the  medical  world  is  at  last  trying  to 
prevent  them.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
new  step  is  due  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  re- 
search, the  silent  influences  of  the  various  mental 
processes  in  treating  diseases  or  the  conviction  that 
drugs  and  medicines  fail  to  cure." 

Saving  Human  Life 

San  Francisco  "Chronicle:"  "We  can  conceive  of 
no  higher  usefulness  in  our  schools  than  saving  human 
life.    And  the  way  to  save  it  is  not  necessarily,  or  pri- 


marily, by  teaching  anatomy  or  even  physiology,  but 
by  empirical  instruction  in  the  art  of  keeping  well." 

Science  of  Sanitation 

New  Orleans  "Picayune:"  "The  science  of  sani- 
tation comes  first  today  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  What  is  needed  is  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  various  physical  disorders  that  make 
war  upon  human  life  and  health.  Knowing  that  much 
we  shall  be  in  position  to  discover  proper  and  efficient 
remedies. " 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  RESPIRATION 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  article  "On  the  Teaching  of  the  Subject  of 
Respiration"  in  Science  for  April  19  it  is  stated  that 
"the  confusion  of  words  is  inconvenient  enough,  but 
there  is  back  of  it  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  is  more 
serious  and  by  which  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  more 
or  less  impaired."  That  this  is  true  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  while  a  very  superficial  glance  over  the  recent 
literature  of  the  subject  shows  where  the  trouble  lies. 
If  only  one  authority  were  consulted  little  difficulty 
would  result,  for  the  differences  are  concerned  with 
words  rather  than  with  ideas;  each  book  is  clear  enough 
if  taken  by  itself;  yet  the  number  of  definitions  of  respira- 
tion that  are  available  to  the  student  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  confusion.  A  few  brief  quotations  will  illustrate 
this.    Barnes1  speaks  of  "another   false  conception. 

 One  often  finds  respiration  described  as  a  gaseous 

exchange — the  taking  up  of  oxygen  and  giving  off  of 
carbon  dioxide — a  trade  between  the  atmosphere  and 
the  body."  More  recently  Loeb2  has  stated,  "By 
respiration  we  mean  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  and  the 
giving  off  of  C02.  We  shall  see  later  that  the  latter 
process  can  exist  independently  of  the  taking  up  of 
oxygen."  Mathews3  says  that  "Respiration  is  in  fact 
the  dissociation  of  water  with  the  liberation  of  hydro- 
gen." In  recent  school  text-books  there  are  also  wide 
differences.  "The  entire  process  of  respiration  con- 
sists simply  of  an  exchange  of  gases  through  a  mem- 
brane" (Linville  and  Kelly4).  "This  oxygen  con- 
sumption is  the  respiration  of  plants"  (Bergen  and 
Davis5).  "The  process  by  which  oxygen  is  taken  into 
the  body  and  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off  is  respiration" 
(Atkinson6).    "The  escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
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follows  taking  in  of  oxygen,  is  the  superficial  indi- 
cation that  the  very  important  process  called  respira- 
tion is  going  on  just  what  happens  in  respiration 

is  very  uncertain,  but  it  involves  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  living  substance  itself"  (Coulter7).  These  frag- 
mentary quotations  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  Hough  and  Sedgwick8,  in  a  book 
which  will  help  to  raise  the  quality  of  physiology-teach- 
ing in  our  schools,  have  it  that  "breathing  is  not  the 
fundamental  act  of  respiration;  this  cell  breath- 
ing is  the  essential  act  of  respiration,  for  respiration  is 
only  another  name  for  oxidative  processes  of  the  living 
body;"  but  later  we  find,  "The  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  thus  involve  an 
interchange  of  these  gases  between  the  blood  and  the 
tissues  (internal  respiration)  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  (external  res- 
piration) on  the  other."  This  latter  statement  is 
similar  to  what  may  be  found  in  most  of  our  school 
physiologies,  and  for  that  reason  alone  would  best  de- 
fine respiration  as  understood  by  the  great  majority  of 
school   and   college  students. 

On  the  whole  this  conception  seems  to  be  the  right 
one.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  great  majority  of 
writers  on  physiology,  while  custom,  the  dictionary  and 
the  etymology  of  the  word  strongly  support  it.  The 
present  confusion  is  largely  due  to  the  effort  to  change 
the  meaning  of  a  word  that  has  long  been  in  general 
use,  an  effort  that  as  yet  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few 
plant  physiologists. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  common  characteristics 
of  living  organisms  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  that 
botanical  physiology  should  not  have  a  different  ter- 
minology from  zoological.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
language  spoken  in  the  laboratory  should  not  differ 
from  that  which  can  be  properly  used  outside.  Dr. 
Shaw  says,  "To  define  respiration  then  as  a  gaseous 
exchange  is  to  turn  away  from  the  all-important  pro- 
cess."  We  cannot  agree  with  this  "telling  objec- 
tion." As  long  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  this  peculiar 
gas  exchange  some  word  will  be  needed  for  it;  "respira- 
tion" is  evidently  that  word  and  should  no  more  turn 
us  away  from  the  vital  process  than  "excretion," 
"alimentation"  or  other  words  necessary  to  describe 
the  superficial  phenomena.  While  respiration  is  not 
fundamental  it  is  by  no  means  unessential;  from  many 


points  of  view  it  is  more  important  than  the  disruptive 
processes  within  the  cell.  In  the  study  of  anatomy, 
of  adaptations,  of  habits,  and  of  ecology  in  its  widest 
sense  the  nature  of  the  gas  exchange  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  accomplished  become  of  dominant  im- 
portance. 

If  the  word  respiration  is  to  be  shifted  to  the  energy- 
releasing  process  within  the  cell  some  new  word  will 
he  needed  to  cover  those  processes  now  understood 
under  that  term.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  meanings  of  the  related  words  "inspire"  and  "ex- 
pire" are  to  be  changed.  Also,  what  becomes  of  the 
"organs  of  respiration?"  Do  they  disappear?  Or 
are  we  to  add  to  lungs,  gills,  stomata,  etc.,  such  struc- 
tures as  root  hairs,  kidneys,  the  intestine  or  other 
organs  that  may  be  concerned  with  those  exchanges 
between  the  organism  and  its  surroundings  by  which 
the  disruptive  process  is  maintained  ? 

"Respiration,"  as  it  has  long  been  understood,  is 
a  useful,  indeed  a  necessary,  term;  the  new  conception 
of  the  energy-releasing  processes  within  the  cell  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  by  a  new  word.  The  confusion 
that  once  surrounded  the  conception  of  "carbon  assim- 
ilation," or  whatever  else  it  was  called,  has  been  won- 
derfully cleared  by  the  adoption  of  "photosynthesis." 
It  is  to  be  believed  that  a  similar  clarifying  process 
would  take  place,  and  the  thanks  of  teachers  of  plant 
physiology  would  again  be  earned  by  Dr.  Barnes,  if 
the  word  "energesis"  could  be  generally  adopted. 

Kalamazoo  College.  W.  E.  Praeger. 

1  "  The  Theory  of  Respiration,"  Science,  February  17,  1905. 

2  "  The  Dynamies  of  living  Matter,"  1906. 

3  Biol.  Bull.,  Vol.  VIII.,  May  6,  1905. 
4"Tcxt-book  in  General  Zoology,"  1906. 
5"Principles  of  Botany,"  1908. 

6 ''College  Botany,"  1905. 

7"  A  Text-book  of  Botany,"  1906. 

8  "The  Human  Mechanism,"  1906. 


CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 


Dr.  E.  Palier,  writing  on  "The  Abuse  of  the  Tooth 
Brush,"  says: 

"The  tooth  brush  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  long  time 
without  being  suspected  of  doing  any  mischief.  No- 
where is  it  used  with  such  vigor  as  it  is  here,  and  no- 
where is  the  demand  for  artificial  teeth  and  their  em- 
ployment as  prevalent  as  in  this  country.  The  tooth 
brush  in  my  opinion  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  causation 
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of  many  ills,  and  I  consider  the  matter  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked. 

"The  mouth,  as  is  well  known,  is  teeming  with 
microbes;  if  we  examine  a  drop  of  sputum  under  the 
microscope  it  will  be  found  to  be  loaded  with  bacteria. 
Pneumoc occi  are  frequently  found  in  the  sputum  of 
healthy  people,  and  in  addition  there  may  be  other 
pathogenic  micro-organisms  from  various  sources. 
The  means  of  safeguarding  against  infection  by  these 
micro-organisms  is  to  keep  the  mucous  membrane 
intact;  wherever  there  is  a  breach  of  surface,  however 
insignificant  it  may  be,  infection  may  take  place,  es- 
pecially if  the  system  be  in  such  a  state  that  the  resist- 
ing power  is  lessened,  such,  for  instance,  as  extreme 
fatigue,  hunger,  etc.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  in 
a  number  of  infectious  diseases  the  infection  is  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth.  The  local  inflammatory 
affections  are  of  course  due  to  some  local  infection,  but 
even  systemic  infectious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  etc.,  are  frequently  primarily  caused  by 
local  infection  of  the  mouth. 

"Now,  the  tooth  brush  is  first  of  all  always  loaded 
with  micro-organisms;  in  order  to  make  it  aseptic  it 
would  have  to  be  submitted  either  to  strong  chemical 
germicides  or  to  prolonged  boiling,  as  some  microbes 
are  extremely  resisting,  especially  the  sporulent  ones. 
The  tooth  brush  is  seldom,  if  ever,  properly  sterilized. 
It  is  simply  rinsed  in  cold  or  hot  water  which  is  alto- 
gether inadequate.  Then,  too,  the  brush  is  usually 
stiff,  the  hairs  get  in  between  the  teeth,  causing  an 
abrasion  of  the  gums,  and  thus  one  practically  inocu- 
lates himself  with  microbes.  If  they  happen  to  be 
virulent  ones  they  will  surely  cause  disease.  For  in- 
stance, a  nurse  attending  a  case  of  diphtheria  may  have 
blown  into  her  mouth  some  particle  of  the  patient's 
sputum  loaded  with  microbes.  She  uses  a  tooth  brush 
which  causes  some  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  thus  inoculates  herself  with  the  disease.  Anti- 
septics for  the  mouth  will  hardly  do,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  sterilize  this  cavity  on  account  of  its  many 
nooks  and  corners.  The  ordinary  mouth  washes  and 
powders  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  have  any  effect 
on  bacteria.  In  addition,  the  tooth  brush  frequently 
causes  local  irritation  and  painful  gums.  Such  a  case 
recently  came  to  my  office,  the  patient  complaining  of 
extreme  tenderness  of  the  lower  gums,  which  entirely 


disappeared  on  discarding  the  tooth  brush.  I  believe 
that  the  greater  prevalence  of  affections  of  the  teeth 
in  this  country  as  compared  with  Europe  is  due  to  the 
tooth  brush,  which  is  more  frequently  and  vigorously 
used  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  To  see  a 
middle  aged  or  even  young  person  in  this  country  with 
healthy  teeth  is  a  rarity;  even  young  ladies  of  eighteen 
usually  expose  to  sight  one  or  more  artificial  teeth 
made  of  gold. 

"I  have  found  that  for  cleansing  the  teeth  aseptic  ab- 
sorbent cotton  is  best.  A  piece  of  cotton,  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut  should  be  taken,  soaked  in  fresh  water,  and 
made  into  a  pledget,  tooth  powder  put  on  it,  and, 
holding  it  between  the  thumb  and  index  fingers,  the 
teeth  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  will  be  a  little  awkward 
of  course,  at  first,  but  with  a  little  experience  one  may 
easily  manage  it. 

"The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  a  fresh 
piece  of  aseptic  cotton  may  be  taken  each  time,  which 
is  practically  impossible  with  a  tooth  brush,  and  the 
cotton  is  soft  and  not  likely  to  cause  any  abrasion  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  nor  does  it  cause  irritation 
and  pain  in  the  gums.  Of  course,  before  cleansing 
the  mouth  in  this  way,  both  the  face  and  hands  should 
be  bathed  

"The  tooth  brush,  to  be  safe,  must  be  disinfected 
each  time  it  is  used.  For  reasons  which  are  apparent, 
it  is  not  wise  to  use  on  it  strong  antiseptics,  as  it  is  taken 
into  the  mouth.  If  one  is  determined  to  use  the  tooth 
brush,  it  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling  it  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  and  this  should  be  done  frequently.  This, 
however,  is  apt  to  spoil  the  brush  and  will  not  prevent 
it  from  causing  irritation.  All  things  considered,  I 
think  without  doubt  the  absorbent  cotton  is  best.  " 

Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  an  English  scientist,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  soft  food  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  caries  in  young  children,  starch  and  sugar, 
which  undergo  acid  fermentation,  being  specially 
harmful  and  preparing  the  way  for  bacterial  attacks 
on  the  dentine.  lie  advocated  hard  food  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  caries,  insuring  mechanical  cleansing  of 
some  parts  and  flushing  of  others  by  saliva.  At  the 
same  meeting  Dr.  Harry  Campbell  read  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great  import- 
ance of  srivins;  children  their  starchy  food  in  a  form 
compelling  adequate  mastication.     He  drew  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  not  only  were  digestive  disturbances 
occasioned  by  soft  food,  but  the  maxillary  apparatus 
not  being  exercised  adequately  did  not  develop  properly, 
neither  did  the  nasal  passages  nor  the  nasopharynx. 
The  teeth  were  apt  to  be  irregular  and  to  decay  early, 
and  the  child  became  the  victim  of  adenoids.  That 
the  latter  was  a  dietetic  disease  the  speaker  had  no 
doubt.  Dr.  Campbell  advised  that  hard,  solid  foods 
.should  be  given  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  when  the 
infant  should  be  allowed  to  gnaw  at  chop  bones  and 
c  hicken  bones  and  to  eat  hard,  leathery  crusts,  biscuits, 
sugar-cane,  and  certain  fruits.  In  this  way  the  child 
learned  to  masticate  by  instinct,  and  not  till  then 
should  a  limited  quantity  of  the  softer  farinaceous  foods 
be  permitted.  Throughout  childhood,  concluded  the 
speaker,  the  bulk  of  the  starchy  foods  should  be  in  a 
form  which  would  compel  mastication,  since  that  not 
only  favored  the  development  of  passages  and  naso- 
pharynx, but  further  insured  buccal  digestion." 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY 


The  next  convention  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society  will  be  held  in  April  in  Philadelphia. 
The  speakers  in  the  Section  of  Medical  Gymnastics 
will  be  as  follows: 

Chairman,   Baroness   Hose  Posse 

Vaso-Motor  Observations  in  the  Gymnasium — 
Therapeutic  Indications,  James  A.  Babbitt,  M.  D. 

The  Treatment  of  Defects  of  Posture  in  College 
Students  by  Exercise,  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D. 

The  Treatment  of  Ataxia  by  Re-education,  J.  K. 
Mitchell,  M.  D. 

The  Importance  of  an  Exact  Knowledge  of  the  Pelvic 
Articulations  in  Determining  the  Correct  Poise  of  the 
Body,  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.  D. 

The  Physical  Status  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Men, 
W.   G.   Anderson,   M.  D. 

Vaso-Motor  Control  and  Physical  and  Mental  Effi- 
ciency, C.  W.  Crampton,  M.  D. 

Motor  Education  and  Its  Bearing  Upon  Vital  Econo- 
mies, Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor. 

The  Value  of  Apparatus  in  Medical  Gymnastics, 
Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver. 

The  speakers  whose  names  appear  in  this  list  are  so 


well  known  that  an  intellectual  treat  is  promised  to 
those  who  attend  this  meeting.  Dr.  Babbitt  is  con- 
nected with  Haverford  College  Gymnasium  near 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  is  the  progressive 
head  of  the  gymnasium  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  came  recently  from  McGill  University 
in  Canada.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  is  son  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  J.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  and  is  professor 
in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Like  his  illustrious  father,  Dr.  Mitchell  is 
extremely  interested  in  massage  and  medical  gymnastics 
and  his  writings  on  the  subject  are  among  our  most 
valuable  contributions.  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  of 
Boston  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  orthopedists  today. 
He  is  almost  as  well  known  throughout  America  as 
he  is  in  Boston.  His  paper  will  doubtless  create  an 
interesting  discussion.  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  is  at  the 
head  of  gymnastics  in  Yale  University,  and  his  inves- 
tigations are  original  and  practical.  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton  is  one  of  the  younger  men  in  the  profession 
of  whom  much  is  expected.  At  present  he  is  acting 
director  of  gymnastics  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor  is  a  prominent  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  who  is  a  constant  writer  for  magazines 
and  other  periodicals  on  subjects  pertaining  to  hygiene. 

Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver  was  connected  for  many  years 
with  the  gymnasium  of  Yale  University  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  normal  school  of  gymnastics  held  every  sum- 
mer at  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.  He  is  well  known  to  Journal 
readers  through  his  connection  with  the  Posse  Gym- 
nasium as  lecturer  on  Anthropometry. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Among  the  callers  at  the  gymnasium  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  were  several  of  our  graduates, 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Scott,  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  John  A. 
MacDonald,  class  of  '04,  and  Miss  Annie  L.  D.  Swan, 
director  of  gymnastics  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Mansfield,  Penn. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elsie  E.  Dearborn,  '09, 
to  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Barnes,  '08  has  been  announced 

On  December  29,1908,  Miss  Ethel  Sudlow  of  Rome. 
Georgia,  special  class,  '08,  read  a  paper  on  Physic  al 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  before  the  physical 
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education  department  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association   at    Atlanta.  Ga. 

.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Gymnas- 
tic Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  8. 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  E.  Blackborne  of  the  Blackborne 
Medical  Institute.  Brookline,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerves,  Motor  and  Sensory, 
and  Occupation  Neuroses. 

The  resignation  is  announced  of  two  of  the  most 
prominent  of  our  gymnastic  leaders,  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick  resigns  from  the  directorship  of  gymnastics 
in  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  Dr.  George  W. 
Ehler  from  the  same  position  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Gulick  is  said  to  be  devoting  himself  to  investigations 
in  a  different  line  of  work,  and  Dr.  Ehler  is  reported 
to  be  going  into-a  business  life.  Dr.  C.  ^Y.  Crampton 
is  at  present  acting  in  place  of  Dr.  Gulick  in  New  York 
City. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
The  American  Gymnasia  and  Athletic  Record  The 
paper  was  well  started  and  had  a  large  circulation. 
Its  policy  was  broad  and  progressive.  Let  us  hope  it 
may  recover  from  what  we  hope  to  be  only  a  temporary 
suspension.  In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  running 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may 
appear. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  CHARLES  F.  FOLSOM 


Harvard  University  has  received  $9,753.64,  repre- 
senting the  subscriptions  of  sixty-two  friends  of  the 
late  Professor  Charles  Follen  Folsom,  of  the  Medical 
School.  At  the  desire  of  the  subscribers  the  money 
is  to  be  used  to  found  in  the  medical  school  a  teaching 
fellowship  in  hygiene  or  mental  diseases,  the  incum- 
bent to  receive  the  income  of  the  fund.  Additional 
subscriptions  not  yet  paid  in  will  increase  the  fund  by 
$1,430  within  the  next  year.  Dr.  Folsom  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1862  and  until  188.5  was  a  teacher 
in  various  capacities  in  the  medical  school.  From  1891 
to  1903  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers. 

Dr.  Folsom  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  massage 
and  medical  gymnastics  in  nervous  diseases.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Boston  physicians  to  recommend 
this  form  of  therapeutics  and  he  gave  hearty  support 


to  the  late  Baron  Nils  Posse  when  the  latter  was  in- 
troducing his  work.  Dr.  Folsom  employed  the  con- 
stant services  of  several  masseurs  for  the  use  of  his 
patients.  His  death  removes  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and   progressive  of  Boston's  specialists. 


LECTURE  IN  PARIS 


"If  you  wish  to  prolong  your  life,  do  not  eat  too 
much  and  do  not  drink  too  much." 

This  advice  was  given  in  Paris  recently,  to  an  assembly 
of  fashionable  and  intellectual  people  which  packed 
the  Salle  Femina,  by  Dr.  Doyen,  who  illustrated  his 
lecture  with  lantern  views.  These  pertained  mainly 
to  the  various  kinds  of  microbes  to  which  human  flesh 
is  supposed  to  be  heir,  and  the  demonstrations  showed 
the  ravages  and  ramifications  of  the  health-destroying 
bacilli  in  the  lungs,  the  digestive  organs  and  other  vital 
parts  of  the  human  system.  The  lecturer's  argument 
was  largely  for  the  "simple  life,"  in  a  physical  sense, 
tending  to  prove  that  health  and  longevity  do  not. 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink  consvimed 
and  digested. 

The  scientist  explained  how  many  maladies  were 
due  to  the  fermentation  of  foods  and  the  attendant 
deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  wholesome  nourishment  and  careful 
hygiene. 

"Lead  a  sane  and  wholesome  life,  both  mentally 
and  physically,"  declared  Dr.  Doyen.  "Devote  your 
mental  forces  to  the  higher  ideals  of  existence.  Avoid 
the  dangers  of  relaxation  and  'never  say  die.'  " 


FOOTBALL  IN  SPAIN 


In  Madrid  there  is  a  football  association  called  by  the 
English  name  Madrid  Football  Club.  This  associa- 
tion holds  a  cup,  given  by  His  Majesty  the  King.  A 
game  was  announced  recently  to  be  played  on  a  Sunday 
between  this  club  and  a  team  from  the  Gymnastic 
Society  of  Madrid.  The  national  game,  however,  is 
Pelota,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal. 


HANUAL  OF  HEDICAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.  G.  V. 
edited  by 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

A  companion  book  to  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Three  hundred  and  Eight 
Pages,  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations.  Gives  full  description  of  the  Mechanics  and  Therapeutics  of  Massage. 
For  sale  at 

POSSE  GYMNASIUM,  BOSTON. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 


VI.    British  Fair  Play. 

Americans  as  well  as  representatives  of  other  nations 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  British  fair 
play  as  illustrated  by  the  decisions  in  certain  events  of 
the  Olympic  Games  in  London. 

That  the  British  have  a  high  standard  of  justice  as 
a  nation  is  an  undisputed  fact,  but  when  this  quality 
was  looked  for  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  made 
the  strongest  impression,  during  the  two  eventful  weeks 
last  July,  it  was  at  least  not  conspicuous. 

That  this  was  due  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
were  chosen  to  decide  disputed  cases  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  That  the  sentiment  expressed  by  all  the 
speakers  at  public  meetings  was  praiseworthy  in  the 
highest  degree,  makes  the  practical  failure  in  applica- 
tion the  more  surprising. 

For  instance  Lord  Desborough  had  said  at  a  banquet 
given  early  in  the  season  to  six  hundred  Olympic  com- 
petitors that  these  meetings  of  people  of  various  na- 
tionalities led  to  good  fellowship.  He  could  speak  from 
experience  when  he  said  that  even  when  beaten,  a 
sportsman  could  always  in  after  years  feel  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  man  who  had  wrested  the 


palm  from  him  in  sport.  Each  must  remember  that 
he  was  striving  not  only  for  himself  but  for  t he  flag  he 
represented.  He  assured  the  guests  that  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  sports  were  bent  on  carrying  them 
through  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  mayor  of  Windsor  at  a  lunch  given  just  before 
the  Marathon  Race  said  in  response  to  a  toast,  that  all 
Englishmen  desired  to  see  the  Union  Jack  go  up  that 
day  at  the  stadium,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  whatever 
flag  went  up,  the  welcome  would  be  just  as  cordial 
as  if  the  Union  Jack  were  hoisted.  That  was  the  true 
sporting  spirit  which  they  were  all  proud  to  possess. 

Again  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  of  England  to  the  foreign  committees  and 
the  British  Olympic  Committee  just  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  four  hundred  metre  race,  the  chairman. 
Lord  Alverstone,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (who  in  his 
day  was  winner  of  the  Three  Miles  Race  for  Cambridge) 
said  that  the  Olympic  Gaines  were  doing  as  much  for 
the   peace  of  the  world   as  anything,  for  they  were 
bringing  together  sportsmen  of  all  countries  who  were 
learning  and  teaching  that  sport  was  to  be  cultivated 
for  itself,  and  that  the  best  man  should  win,  whatever 
his  nationality.     (Cheers.)     To  be  a  good  sportsman 
it  was  being  shown  that  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how 
to  lose  as  well  as  how  to  win — (cheers) — and,  above 
all,  that  it  was  better  a  hundred  times  to  lose  than  to 
win  by  a  trick  one  should  be  ashamed  of.  (Cheers.) 
He  would  have  liked  to  congratulate  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  on  their  splendid  records,  but, 
owing  to  other  engagements,  they  were  absent.  All 
athletes,  however,  were  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
a    Sheppard,    a    Daniels,    and    a    Porter.  (Cheers). 
They  had  no  heartier  congratulations  than  those  of 
the    men    they    had    beaten.     (Cheers.)     Of  course, 
athletics  were  the  life  and  soul  of  many  young  English- 
men, who  were  accustomed  to  success,  but  they  were 
learning  a  bitter  lesson;  our  foreign  competitors  were 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  and  some  were  sur- 
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passing  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  our  country  was  to 
maintain  its  apparent  superiority  strenuous  efforts 
must  be  put  forth. 

An  English  newspaper  speaking  of  the  yacht  races 
said : 

"Although  the  vessels  engaged  are  comparatively 
small,  the  Olympic  Games  races  should  afford  a  splen- 
did exhibition  of  seamanship,  as  the  crews  are  com- 
posed of  carefully  selected  amateurs.  Small  yacht 
racing  has  made  great  strides  on  the  Continent  of  late 
years,  and  the  majority  of  our  visitors  will  take  a  deal 
of  beating;  but,  no  matter  what  their  nationality  may 
be,  that  the  best  crew  may  win  will  be  the  wish  of  every 
good  sportsman." 

One  Englishman  wrote  in  an  open  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  complaint  of  the  French  about  their  cycling 
representative  having  been  crowded  out  by  the  English 
winner: 

"One  other  question  I  would  ask. 

Why  is  it  unsportsmanlike  for  three  Frenchmen  and 
a  Belgian  to  co-operate  in  shutting  in  an  English  com- 
petitor in  a  bicycle  race,  if  it  is  justifiable  for  seven 
Englishmen,  two  Canadians,  and  a  Swede  to  assist 
each  other  in  bottling  up  a  Frenchman  ? 

I  suppose  that  both  cases  are  legitimate  according 
to  the  laws  of  cycling,  but  surely  the  spectators  should 
have  abstained  from  hooting  the  Frenchmen. 

"  Colonel." 

Lord  Desborough  answers  part  of  the  charges  of 
unfairness  in  the  quotation  below.  This  was  before 
the  complaint  of  the  Swedes  about  Anderson's  wrest- 
ling, and  before  the  four  hundred  meter  race. 

"  Considering  its  character,"  said  his  lordship,  "the 
meeting  has  escaped  with  comparatively  little  criticism. 

"In  an  international  sporting  event  of  any  sort  com- 
plaints are  bound  to  arise.  In  a  gathering  of  the 
dimensions  of  these  games,  where  representatives  of 
some  twenty  nations  are  competing,  each  with  its 
minor  differences  in  rules  and  its  different  methods  of 
interpreting  rules,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  complaints  have  not  been  more  numerous  and 
serious. 

"Everything  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  present 
harmonious  feeling,  and  everything  possible  will  be 
done  in  the  future  to  keep  all  on  friendly  terms. 

"All  objections  made  through  the  proper  channels 


have  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  adequate 
attention,  but  a  committee  would  have  to  be  something 
more  than  human  to  conduct  such  a  meeting  without 
some  measure  of  dissatisfaction  creeping  in. 

"As  to  the  judges  being  all  English,  a  point  of  which 
one  of  the  French  papers  complains  loudly,  I  am  certain 
that  any  attempt  to  create  an  international  jury  would 
end  in  a  dismal  failure. 

"It  has  been  tried  before, .  and  has  been  proved 
quite  unworkable.  The  fact  that  the  tribunal  would 
be  English  was  perfectly  well  known  long  ago,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
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the  competitors  that  it  should  be  so." 
The  following  are  the  chief  criticisms: 

(1)  American  papers  allege  that  the  English  police 
team  which  defeated  the  American  team  in  the  tug-of- 
war  used  heavy  boots  with  iron-shod  heels,  which  is 
against  the  rules. 

(2)  The  French  journal  L'Auto  attacks  the  time 
limit  in  the  cycling  races,  which  it  characterizes  as  a 
sporting  absurdity. 

(3)  The  Americans,  it  is  stated,  contend  that  all 
their  best  men  have  been  drawn  in  the  same  heat, 
while  the  best  of  the  English  competitors  were  prac- 
tically given  a  walk-over  in  their  heats. 

(4)  The  Americans  have  made  a  protest  concern- 
ing the  pole  jump,  pointing  to  that  in  former  Olympic 
( lames  contestants  have  been  allowed  to  dig  a  hole 
to  prevent  the  ends  of  their  poles  from  slipping.  Climb- 
ing the  pole  during  the  vault  has  also  been  questioned. 

Lord  Desborough,  after  consulting  with  the  various 
officials  concerned,  handed  The  Evening  News  rep- 
resentative the  following  written  replies  to  the  respec- 
tive points  raised: 

(1)  The  police  wore  their  usual  boots,  which  were 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down. 
These  have  always  been  used  in  tugs  of  wars. 

(2)  After  repeated  warnings  from  officials  the  time 
limit  was  exceeded,  and  the  race  became  ipso  facto 
void.  It  would  stultify  all  such  regulations  if  this 
decision  had  been  altered.  The  future  of  cycle  racing 
depends  on  crawling  being  stopped. 

(3)  The  draws  were  made  quite  fairly.  The 
countries  in  the  first  round  were  separated  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  draw  took  place  in  the  usual  manner. 

(4)  Climbing  the  pole  in  the  pole  jump  was  allowed 
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two  weeks  ago,  and  is  allowed  now,  but  holes  are  not 
allowed  to  be  made  in  which  to  insert  the  ends  of  the 
poles. 

"The  time  limit  in  the  cycling  events  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  save  cycle  racing  as  a  sport."  added  his 
lordship. 

"I  can  scarcely  see  how  the  French  papers  can  take 
exception  to  it.  It  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  a  race. 
If  there  is  no  time  limit  the  event  is  nothing  but  a 
crawl  until  the  last  lap  is  reached. 

That  the  persons  we  have  quoted  have  wished  to  be 
fair,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  but  if  the  majority 
of  the  English  people  were  represented  by  those  seen 
and  heard  at  the  stadium,  that  they  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  accept  defeat  gracefully,  or  how  to  avoid 
prejudice,  has  been  too  well  proved. 

A  thing  that  caused  widespread  comment  both  in 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  was  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  applauded  the  victors  just  as  heartily  when 
their  men  were  beaten  as  if  they  had  won  the  prize. 
It  was  evident  that  the  British  only  applauded  when  a 
Briton  won.  or  when  the  winner  had  had  no  British 
competitor.  Moreover  the  constant  and  noisy  demon- 
strations made  by  the  Americans  for  their  victories 
(for  which  the  occasion  arose  very  often)  seemed  in- 
expressiblv  galling  to  their  English  cousins  and  they 
criticised  this  "noise"  so  bitterly  and  so  untiringly, 
that  it  gradually  dampened  the  spirits  of  our  enthusi- 
asts, until  towards  the  last  it  was  mournful,  not  to  say 
funereal,  to  see  an  American  win  an  event  amidachill- 
in<*  silence,  save  for  a  few  dauntless  "Yankees," 
grouped  together  in  the  section  frequented  principally 
by  their  countrymen,  who  boldly  risked  the  popular 
disfavor  by  giving  a  college  cheer. 

The  Olympic  Games  proved  unsatisfactory  in  many 
wajs,  but  while  Americans  carried  away  disagreeable 
impressions,  nevertheless,  in  a  spirit  of  true  sports- 
manship, it  is  hoped  that  we  may  overlook  the  things 
we  disliked  and  that  we  remember  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  a  whole  nation  that  offences  are  committed  by  a  few 
individuals.  We  trust  the  healing  effects  of  time  may 
restore  the  good  fellowship  that  formerly  existed  between 
the  two  nations.  France  and  Sweden,  having  less 
cause  for  offence,  will  doubtless  allow  their  protests 
to  be  forgotten. 


PELOTA. 


By  Bahoness  Rosrc  Posse. 

The  Juego  de  Pelota  or  Basque  Ball  is  the  great 
national  game  of  Spain.  In  former  times  it  was  played 
as  a  village  game,  and  the  celebrated  Spanish  painter, 
Goya,  has  immortalized  this  sport  in  one  of  his  famous 
paintings  in  the  great  Prado  Museum  of  Madrid. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  game 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  except  as  given  by  profes- 
sional players,  who  play  in  the  form  of  a  public  spectacle, 
where  the  spectators  gamble  and  call  out  their  bets 
just  as  they  do  at  the  horse  races. 

The  players  are  invariably  from  the  North  of  Spain, 
from  the  Basque  Country,  hence  the  name  Basque 
Ball.  The  Basques  (or  Yasques)  are  born  and  bred 
a  race  of  mountaineers.  From  their  life  in  the  open 
air  and  their  constant  muscular  exercise,  they  derive 
the  vigor,  the  energy,  and  the  daring  that  fit  them  for 
the  strain  of  the  game.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Spaniards  of  the  south  or  other  parts  of  Spain  to 
engage  in  this  game  without  injury,  as  they  live  indolent 
lives  and  have  little  taste  for  violent  exercise.  Further- 
more, they  have  not  the  sturdy  physique  of  the  Basque. 
These  fiery  Spaniards,  the  "hardy  Norsemen"  of 
their  land,  have  maintained  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  a  republic  or  government  of  their  own  in  the 
midst  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  on  account  of 
their  geographical  position  and  their  physical  qualities 
they  have  always  been  invincible.  They  have  made 
their  own  laws  and  successfully  fought  in  their  defence. 
From  such  material  have  the  vigorous  Pelota  players 
been  made. 

The  exhibitions  take  place  in  Madrid,  Barcelona 
and  other  cities. 

Pelota  is  similar  to  tennis,  but  it  is  much  more  fa- 
tiguing, for  the  balls  are  batted  with  the  utmost  strength 
of  the  player  and  there  is  no  rest  during  the  play.  It 
is  a  fascinating  game  to  watch,  for  the  plays  are  made 
with  such  skill  as  to  challenge  enthusiasm. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  kind  of  glove  or  cestus, 
and  a  ball.  The  glove,  called  a  cesta,  is  made  to  fasten 
tightly  to  the  hand  and  then  there  is  attached  to  the 
glove,  a  peculiar  shaped  basket,  looking  like  a  willow 
cover  for  an  automobile  wheel.  This  basket  is  shaped 
like  a  scimitar  and  is  about  two  feet  long  by  three 
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inches  wide.  The  balls  are  caught  in  the  basket  and 
sent  from  it  to  rebound  against  a  wall.  The  courts  or 
halls  are  about  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long.  On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  the  pelota 
court  or  concha  with  an  annex  called  contracaucha, 
while  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  the  spec- 
tators. The  players  number  two  on  each  side,  and 
they  wear  a  suit  of  white  duck  with  red  or  blue  sashes 
according  to  the  side  to  which  they  belong.  They  arc 
known  by  their  colors  as  The  Reds  and  The  Blues. 
Each  side  has  a  forward  and  a  back;  sometimes  the 
game  is  played  with  two  backs.  One  of  the  players 
who  does  most  of  the  hard  work  is  usually  strong  and 
of  heavy  build,  the  other  who  must  be  quick  rather 
than  strong  is  thin  and  lithe.  The  balls  are  made  of 
rubber  covered  with  leather  and  weigh  about  four 
ounces. 

The  serve  is  called  el  saquc.  The  delantero  or 
forward  strikes  the  ball  against  the  high  wall  bounding 
one  end  of  the  court,  in  such  a  way  that  it  rebounds 
within  a  given  area  on  the  other  side  of  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  a  tennis  net.  One  of  the  opposite  backs 
must  catch  it  in  his  basket  by  a  quick  swing  of  his 
arm  and  immediately  drive  it  back  to  the  same  wall, 
when  on  its  rebound  it  must  be  caught  by  a  back  of 
the  other  side  and  once  more  driven  to  the  wall  and  so 
on  until  a  player  fails  to  catch  or  his  drive  is  too  low 
or  too  high,  when  a  point  is  scored  by  his  opponents. 
The  game  is  usually  for  fifty  points,  though  young  or 
less  experienced  players  are  obliged  to  have  a  less 
number,  usually  thirty  points.  The  score  is  kept  on 
a  board  in  full  view  of  the  audience  and  as  the  victory 
wavers  now  towards  one  side,  now  towards  the  other, 
the  spectators  call  out  their  bets  and  seek  to  encourage 
their  own  side  or  to  ridicule  the  other,  so  that  the  noise 
is  deafening. 

The  players  must  use  a  great  deal  of  strength  to  send 
the  ball  with  the  speed  that  is  required,  and  in  fact, 
they  seem  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  game.  The 
skill  with  which  they  catch  the  ball  in  the  crescent- 
shaped  baskets  is  wonderful.  Play  sometimes  goes  on 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  without  either  side  missing 
a  stroke.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  balls  have 
a  speed  and  force  that  are  far  greater  than  any  tennis 
serve  could  give,  and  when  there  must  be  enough 
force  in  the  arm  to  make  the  ball  go  half  across  the  hall 


to  one  wall  and  then  rebound  the  entire  distance  of 
the  court  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  where  it 
must  once  more  rebound  before  it  may  be  caught, 
some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  endurance  required  of 
the  players. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  simple,  but  there  arc  six 
different  ways  of  serving  the  ball  and  seven  methods 
of  making  the  ball  rebound,  and  seven  different  kinds 
of  return. 

The  method  of  receiving  that  is  most  spectacular  is 
when  the  ball  coming  with  a  force  sufficient  to  knock 
a  man  down,  is  received  on  the  fly.  The  player  swiftly 
guages  the  velocity  and  distance,  and  turning  his  back 
swings  his  basket  from  behind;  as  the  ball  whizzes 
over  his  head,  thud!  it  is  caught  in  his  basket  and  with 
the  weight  of  both  the  players '  arms  is  hurled  back  to 
the  opponent. 

The  one  who  serves  has  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  game,  and  the  qualities  most  desired  in  this  player 
are  rated  as  follows:  first,  strength;  second,  precision; 
third,  skill  or  cleverness. 

A  player  who  is  very  exhausted  is  allowed  three 
minutes  to  rest. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  absolute. 

The  noted  Pelota  players  are  known  all  over  Spain 
by  their  last  names,  as  is  the  case  with  the  noted  bull- 
fighters. Their  names  appear  in  print  connected  with 
great  praise,  and  they  receive  good  pay  for  playing 
throughout  the  winter  season. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  the  sec- 
tional meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
was  the  Symposium  on  Federal  Regulation  of  Public 
Health,  held  by  the  Economic  Section  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National 
Health,  and  representatives  from  other  great  organiza- 
tions. The  opening  address  was  by  Professor  William 
H.  Welch,  the  retiring  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  it  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  movement  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  He 
described  the  existing  neglect  of  health  as  shameful, 
and  pointed  out  that,  if  existing  hygienic  knowledge 
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were  fully  applied,  the  death-rate  might  be  cut  in  two. 
As  examples  of  what  a  Federal  Health  Bureau  might 
do  he  cited  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  Koch,  whose  best 
work  was  done  for  the  national  governments  of  France 
and  Germany,  though  the  benefits  have  been  shared 
by  all  nations.  In  America  we  lack  even  the  statistics 
of  disease  except  in  a  limited  area.  Professor  F.  F. 
Wesbrook,  the  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  showed  the  need  of  federal 
jurisdiction  over  railways  and  waterways,  which  carry 
diseases  from  one  state  to  another,  and  showed  that 
such  jurisdiction  would  have  prevented  the  Chicago- 
St.  Louis  controversy  over  the  drainage  canal.  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  made  a  stirring  speech,  bringing 
home  to  the  audience  what  a  reduction  in  the  death 
rate  means  in  the  concrete  experience  of  the  individual. 
The  elimination  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  even  if 
the  same  number  of  deaths  were  added  to  the  mor- 
tality from  other  diseases  coming  later  in  life,  would 
lengthen  the  average  life  by  twelve  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1906  Professor  J.  P.  Norton  of  Yale,  read 
a  paper  before  the  Economic  Section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the 
"Economic  Advisability  of  a  National  Organization 
of  Health,"  which  excited  much  interest  and  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
This  committee  was  first  formally  organized  on  April 
18,  1907.  Its  officers  at  present  are:  President,  Irving 
Fisher;  secretary.  Edward  T.  Devine;  treasurer,  Title 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company;  vice-presidents,  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  President  James  B.  Angell,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Archbishop 
Ireland,  the  Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch.  In  the  following  month  (May, 
1907)  President  Roosevelt  sent  the  committee  a  letter 
of  indorsement  in  which  he  said: 

"Our  national  health  is  physically  our  greatest 
national  asset.  To  prevent  any  possible  deterioration 
of  the  American  stock  should  be  a  national  ambition. 
We  can  not  too  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
proper  ideals  for  the  family,  for  simple  living,  and  for 
those  habits  and  tastes  which  produce  vigor  and  make 
men  capable  of  strenuous  service  for  their  country. 
The  preservation  of  national  vigor  should  be  a  matter 
of  patriotism.    I  can   most  cordially    commend  the 


endeavors  of  your  committee  to  bring  these  matters 
prominently  before  the  public." 

There  are  now  about  six  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  on  the  various  mailing  lists  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred.  The  American  Health  League, 
the  national  society  affiliated  with  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  is  growing  with  amazing  rapidity — a 
fact  significant  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  movement. 
Every  member  of  congress  has  been  written  to,  and  a 
large  number  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  ad- 
vocate health  measures.  The  first  legislative  measure 
will  be  one  to  authorize  the  President  to  redistribute 
the  existing  scientific  and  health  bureaus  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  committee  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  of  a 
number  of  other  organizations  engaged  in  the  work  of 
human  betterment,  including  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  itself,  which  at 
its  recent  meeting  voted  that  hereafter  the  committee 
should  represent  not  only  the  Economic  Section  in 
which  it  originated,  but  the  entire  association. —  The 
Outlook. 


A  NERVE  SPECIALIST  TO  HIS  PATIENTS. 


By  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D. 

( From  Colliers). 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  feel  so  confused  in  t he 
matter  of  what  you  should  and  should  not  eat.  Your 
experience  is  like  that  of  many  others,  who,  instead  of 
consulting  and  following  the  directions  of  one  physician, 
have  consulted  several,  and  at  the  same  time  listened 
to  the  advice  of  various  friends  who  have  dietetic  fads 
as  well  as  pamphlets  to  distribute  relating  to  their 
peculiar  views. 

One  physician  advised  five  litres  of  milk  per  day  and 
nothing  else.  Another  said  avoid  milk  because  it  is 
full  of  bacteria  and  ptomaines.  Some  one  recom- 
mended a  grape  cure.  Some  one  else  told  you  to  eat 
nothing  but  Hamburger  steaks.  One  said,  avoid  bread 
because  it  is  "the  staff  of  death"  instead  of  "the  staff 
of  life."  A  physician  told  you  that  beef  and  mutton 
should  be  your  main  standby,  while  one  of  his  colleagues 
described  to  you  the  various  parasites  that  man  acquires 
from  them  as  well  as  from  fish  and  pork.  You  gave 
up  oysters  because  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.     One  friend 
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had  a  fad  on  raw  foods,  and  strongly  tempted  you  to 
follow  her  example  and  eat  nothing  but  raw  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables. 

A  Case  Where  Doctors  Disagree. 

Metehnikoff 's  works,  which  fell  into  your  hands 
just  then,  proved  that  all  raw  foods  were  a  source  of 
danger,  and  I  hat  not  even  fruits,  nuts,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, etc.,  should  be  eaten  raw.  You  read  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sterilizing  milk  botb  for  children 
and  adults.  Along  came  a  Leipsic  doctor,  who  proved 
by  experiment  that  the  bacteria  found  in  milk  arc 
necessary,  and  that  we  thrive  best  on  milk  in  its  natural 
state,  unsterilized. 

Of  course  you  were  deluged  with  polemics  against 
animal  food  and  dissertations  favoring  vegetarianism, 
and  with  advertisements  of  postnostruin .  breakfast 
shavings,  nut-butter,  nut-bread,  and  queerial  coffees, 
till  finally,  as  confusion  and  doubt  grew  stronger  in 
your  mind,  you  fled  again  to  the  medical  consulting 
room  for  enlightenment.  There  you  learned  so  much 
about  proteids,  hydrocarbons  and  fats,  hyperchloridia 
and  hypochloridia,  pepsin  and  pancreatins  and  calories, 
that  you  felt  more  at  sea  than  ever.  You  were  said 
to  be  underfed,  your  assimilation  was  poor,  and  you 
should  eat  six  times  daily. 

Then  Chittenden's  book  came  your  way,  telling  us 
we  eat  altogether  too  much,  and  that  leaving  off  break- 
fast will  cure  rheumatism.  A  phrase  of  Maeterlinck's 
lias  stuck  in  your  memory  to  the  effect  that  if  we  should 
all  give  ii])  meat  and  alcohol  poverty  would  disappear 
from  the  world. 

The  dietaries  carefully  made  out  for  you  by  different 
physicians  all  differed  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
their  divergent  views,  and  governed  sometimes  by  the 
personal  equation.  For  instance,  one  famous  con- 
sultant told  you  to  avoid  apples  because  they  were  a 
poison  (they  disagreed  with  him).  Another  expurgated 
bananas  (he  could  not  digest  them).  A  third  spoke 
strongly  against  strawberries  (he  did  not  like  them). 
A  fourth  cut  off  all  meats  (he  was  an  amateur  vege- 
tarian). A  fifth  said  he  was  a  vegetarian,  but  not  a 
fanatic,  as  he  ate  meat  whenever  he  could  get  it. 

While  there  is  in  all  this  a  somewhat  serious  aspect, 
1  think  you  are  on  the  whole  quite  right  to  take  a 
humorous  view  of  the  situation,  and  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  arc  a  few  common-sense  rules  which  should 


guide  us  in  dietetics,  following  which  we  shall  not  go 
far  astray. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  "Probably  Arboreal" 
subsisted  chiefly  on  nuts  and  fruits  at  first,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  would  have  gone  the  way  of 
his  herbivorous  brothers  (now  sleeping  permanently 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth)  during  the  cataclysms  and 
catastrophes,  the  famines,  floods,  fires,  scourges,  and 
while  through  the  ages  he  was  skulking  in  caves  and 
forests  to  hide  from  the  carnivores,  if  he  had  not  him- 
self become  omnivorous  and  thus  strengthened  his 
chances  for  permanent  existence  and  the  final  conquest 
of  the  earth.  And  since  man  has  thus  for  myriads  of 
generations  been  an  omnivorous  animal,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  his  organs  have  become  so  adapted 
to  a  mixed  diet  that  any  abrupt  or  striking  change  of 
regimen  would  tend  to  be  harmful  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. 

Our  first  principle  in  dietetics  must  be  that  a  mixed 
diet  is  as  a  rule  best  for  mankind.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  course  of  evolution  we  shall  ultimately 
come  through  sentiment  to  abandoning  the  slaughter 
of  animals  for  food,  and  we  should  begin  now  to  reduce 
our  daily  meat  allowance  to  a  minimum.  This  does 
not  mean  the  giving  up  of  all  animal  food,  for  eggs, 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter  will  probably  remain  perma- 
nent fixtures  in  our  dietaries. 

That  we  all  eat  too  much  and  lay  a  great  burden 
upon  our  bodies  in  so  doing  is  likewise  a  fact,  and  our 
second  principle  in  the  matter  of  diet  should  be  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  food  taken  daily  to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  good  health.  Any  loss  of  weight, 
provided  the  weight  is  already  normal  in  proportion  to 
height,  would  be  an  index  of  too  great  a  reduction. 

While  the  food  should  be  varied  in  quality  and  small 
in  quantity,  it  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  simplicity.  Bad  cooking  is  no 
more  injurious  than  the  other  extreme — impressionism 
in  culinary  art.  Plainly  cooked  meats  and  vegetables, 
without  grease  or  condiments;  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in  their 
natural  state  as  desired;  simple  soups  and  purees;  well- 
baked  or  twice-baked  bread  (like  toast  or  zwiebach); 
milk,  butter,  cream,  cheese,  eggs;  water,  mild  tea.  and 
coffee  for  drinks,  and  in  very  small  quantity  at  meals 
— all  this  should  afford  a  good  basis  for  a  substantial 
hygienic  dietary  for  a  healthy  person. 
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In  cases  of  illness  of  various  kinds  some  alteration 
of  the  diet  is  at  times  required.  It  is  usually  best  to 
overfeed  an  exhausting  nervous  condition.  It  is  usually 
best  to  underfeed  a  genuine  stomach  disorder,  when  it 
is  really  known  to  exist.  Common  sense  is  applicable 
here  as  in  all  other  conditions.  Individuality  in  assimi- 
lation and  the  habits,  likes,  and  dislikes  of  a  lifetime 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  each  particular 
case.  Much  as  pie  is  to  be  despised  as  food,  I  once 
allowed  it  every  morning  for  breakfast  to  an  old  Rhode 
Islander  who  had  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  because  he 
begged  for  it  strenuously  and  had  not  gone  without  it 
for  breakfast  for  sixty  years.  Just  as  allowances  must 
be  made  for  a  pie-habit,  so  with  regard  to  other  foods 
long-existini;  idiosvncrasies  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration.  I  am  afraid  our  science  has  not  yet  become 
exact  enough  to  permit  of  our  basing  an  exact  dietary 
upon  our  conception  of  a  patient's  assimilation  gained 
from  the  most  careful  chemical  analysis  of  his  digestive 
fluids  or  from  measurements  of  the  size  of  the  stomach. 


THE  JAPANESE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Journal 
for  publication: 

United  States  Legation, 

Tokyo,  Japan. 

To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

Having  had  some  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  Japan  Athletic  Association  for  some  time  past,  I 
take  pleasure  in  stating  my  belief  that  the  following 
representations  as  made  to  me  by  Viscount  Kano 
Hisayoshi,  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Association,  are 
true : 

1 .  The  Association  is  duly  incorporated  as  a  juridical 
person,  and  has  full  legal  rights  and  privileges  as  such. 

•2.  The  President  of  the  Association  is  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Family. 

.'5.  The  Association  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
Yen  10,000  from  the  Department  of  Education  as  a 
national  institution,  and  subsidies  are  also  received 
from  the  prefectural  and  city  authorities  of  Tokyo. 

4.  The  Association  has  twelve  branches,  thirty-six 
sub-committees,  and  60,000  members  in  all  parts  of 
Tokyo. 

.3.    The  Association  has  a  School  of  Physical  Culture 


and  educates  students  in  gymnastics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  graduates  are  admitted  as  teachers  of 
Normal  Schools,  Middle  Schools  and  Girls  Higher 
Schools  without  further  examinations. 

(i.  The  Central  Association  and  twelve  branches 
have  gymnasia  where  the  public  can  engage  in  the 
following  exercises: 


Gymnastics  Horsemanship 

Shooting  Girls'  Games 

Fencing  Swimming 

Archery  Rowing 

Games  Jiujitsu  (Japanese  wrest- 

Cycling  ling) 


Very  truly, 

(Signed)    A.  F.  Buck, 

United  States  Minister. 


EMERSON'S  ADVICE  TO  BRA1N=W0RKERS. 


Emerson's  lecture  on  "Country  Life,"  which  was 
delivered  at  the  Freeman  Place  Chapel  in  Boston,  in 
March,  18.38,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  not  long  ago,  is  in  large  part  an  appeal 
to  sedentary  workers  to  seek  fresh  air  and  outdoor 
exercise.  The  speaker  quotes  approvingly  a  saying 
of  Anaximenes,  that  "the  air  is  the  soul  and  the  essence 
of  life;  by  breathing  it  we  become  intelligent,  and. 
because  we  breathe  the  same  air,  understand  one 
another."     He  proceeds: 

"Walking  has  the  best  value  as  gymnastics  for  the 
mind.  'You  shall  never  break  down  in  a  speech,' 
said  Sidney  Smith,  "on  the  day  on  which  you  have 
walked  twelve  miles.'  In  the  English  universities  the 
reading  men  are  daily  performing  their  punctual  train- 
ing in  the  boat-clubs,  or  a  long  gallop  of  many  miles 
in  the  saddle,  or  taking  their  famed  'constitutionals,' 
walks  of  eight  and  ten  miles.  '  Walking,'  said  Rosseau, 
'has  something  which  animates  and  vivifies  my  ideas.' 
And  Plato  said  of  exercise,  that  'it  would  almost  cure 
a  guilty  conscience.'  'For  the  living  out  of  doors,  and 
simple  fare,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  morals 
of  companions,  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  the  way 
of  virtue  and  of  vice.' 

"Few  men  know  how  to  take  a  walk.  The  quali- 
fications of  a  professor  are  endurance,  plain  clothes, 
old  shoes,  an  eye  for  nature,  good  humor,  vast  curiosity, 
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good  speech,  good  silence,  and  nothing  too  much. 
If  a  man  tells  me  that  he  has  an  intense  love  of  nature, 
I  know,  of  course,  that  he  has  none.  Good  observers 
have  the  manners  of  trees  and  animals,  their  patient 
good  sense,  and  if  they  add  words,  'tis  only  when  words 
are  better  than  silence.  But  a  loud  singer,  or  a  story- 
teller, or  a  vain  talker  profanes  the  river  and  the  forest, 
and  is  nothing  like  so  good  company  as  a  dog. 

"There  is  also  an  effect  on  beauty  .  .  .  DeQuincey 
said:  'I  have  seen  Wads  worth's  eyes  sometimes 
affected  powerfully  in  this  respect.  His  eyes  are  not 
under  any  circumstances  bright,  lustrous,  or  piercing, 
but,  after  a  long  day's  toil  in  walking,  I  have  seen  them 
assume  an  appearance  the  most  solemn  and  spiritual 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  eye  to  wear.  The 
light  which  resides  in  them  is  at  no  time  a  superficial 
light,  but,  under  favorable  accidents,  it  is  a  light  which 
seems  to  come  from  depths  below  all  depths;  in  fact, 
it  is  more  truly  entitled  to  be  held  "the  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea,"  a  light  radiating  from  some 
far  spiritual  world,  than  any  that  can  be  named.'  .  .  . 

"When  Nero  advertised  for  a  new  luxury,  a  walk  in 
the  woods  should  have  been  offered.  'Tis  one  of  the 
secrets  for  dodging  old  age.  .  .  Nature  kills  egotism 
and  conceit,  deals  strictly  with  us,  and  gives  sanity;  so 
that  it  was  the  practise  of  the  Orientals,  especially  of 
the  Persians,  to  let  insane  persons  wander  at  their  own 
will  out  of  the  towns,  into  the  desert,  and,  if  they  liked, 
to  associate  with  wild  animals.  In  their  belief,  wild 
beasts,  especially  gazelles,  collect  around  an  insane 
person,  and  live  with  him  on  a  friendly  footing.  The 
patient  found  something  curative  in  that  intercourse, 
by  which  he  was  quieted,  and  sometimes  restored. 
But  there  are  more  insane  persons  than  are  called  so, 
or  are  under  treatment  in  hospitals.  The  crowd  in 
the  cities,  at  the  hotels,  theaters,  cardtables,  the  specu- 
lators who  rush  for  investment,  at  ten  per  cent.,  twenty 
per  cent.,  cent,  per  cent.,  are  all  more  or  less  mad — 
I  need  not  say  it  now  in  the  crash  of  bankruptcy — ■ 
these  point  the  moral,  and  persuade  us  to  seek  in  the 
fields  the  health  of  the  mind." 


A  writer  in  a  letter  to  the  Paris  New  York  Herald 

says : 

Passing  along  the  Corso  the  other  morning,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  well-known  sportsman  was  arrested  by  the 


ill  treatment  of  a  horse  attached  to  one  of  the  omnibuses 
which  ply  this  classic  thoroughfare.  Unable  to  start 
the  overloaded  vehicle,  one  of  the  pair,  after  repeated 
efforts,  refused  to  pull.  The  driver  belabored  the 
animal  with  his  whip,  and  a  well-dressed,  portly  gentle- 
man advanced  from  the  sidewalk,  lifting  a  heavy  walk- 
ing stick  and  prepared  to  deliver  a  savage  blow  on  the 
animal's  head.  At  this  moment  the  sportsman  in- 
terposed his  own  cane,  completely  deviating  the  force 
of  the  blow.  The  portly  man  turned  furiously  upon 
the  lover  of  animals,  but  the  latter,  politely  lifting  his 
hat,  exclaimed:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  being  myself  an  en- 
thusiastic fencer,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
parrying  such  an  extraordinary  stroke!" 

Amid  the  hilarity  of  onlookers  the  portly  "gentle- 
man" disappeared. 

PLAY. 


By  Catharine  Morrison 
A  child  should  have  plenty  of  play  as  a  means  of 
teaching  him  to  work.    This  play  should  be  out  of 
doors  to  aid  nature  in  developing  a  healthy  body. 

Of  course  the  body  will  grow  in  a  way  without  any 
assistance  from  play,  but  look  at  this  child  who  is  kept 
indoors  all  the  time.  Bright  ?  To  be  sure  he  is,  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  they  say  he  does 
remarkably  well  with  his  music.  But  notice  too  what 
a  cramped  chest  he  has — see  his  pale  cheeks  and  tired 
eyes.  Do  you  think  that  "brightness"  will  help  him 
if  that  cough  remains?  Then  compare  with  him  that 
healthy  boy  across  the  way  who  has  no  home  lessons 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  piano,  but  does  know  how 
to  play.  Who  will  be  more  helpful  to  himself  and  the 
world,  the  thin  little  chap  who  has  forgotten  what 
health  is,  or  the  sturdy  lad  who  never  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  but  always  appreciated  the  fresh  air  ? 

Childhood  should  be  a  preparation  for  life — and  by 
life  I  mean  one's  work  in  life.  As  we  do  best  those 
things  which  we  love  best,  does  it  not  behoove  us  who 
love  children  to  teach  them  to  love  their  work  ?  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  the  child  to  follow  his 
natural  desire  and  if  the  desire  is  not  there  we  must 
create  it — to  play.  He  will  usually  do  this  with  a  will, 
concentrating  all  his  mental  and  physical  powers  upon 
the  game  at  hand.    I  think  we  all  agreee  with  Presi- 
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dent  Eliot  of  Harvard  College"  when  he  enumerates 
the  sources  of  joyousness  in  work  as  follows:  "First, 
pleasure  of  exertion  (and  I  would  add  "concentra- 
tion"), active  exercise  of  one's  powers,  bodily  and 
mental;  second,  achievement — particularly  competitive 
achievement:  third,  co-operation,  especially  when  in- 
volving rhythm  and  harmony;  fourth,  exercise  of  skill, 
intelligence  or  judgment;  fifth,  encountering  risks, 
dangers  and  creating  adventures/'  If  you  consider, 
you  will  find  these  the  exact  sources  of  "'joyousness"  in 
play.  Why  not.  then,  allow  these  principles  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  pleasantest  way — namely,  through 
the  medium  of  play — until  they  become  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  child,  and  then  when  he  becomes  a  man 
and  puts  away  play,  with  all  childish  things,  he  will 
still  love  to  work  because  it  will  mean  his  very  life. 

CHOCOLATE  CURE 


The  chocolate  cure  is  drawing  many  thin  women  to 
a  certain  obscure  little  town  in  Germany.  It  seems  to 
be  a  nerve  cure  as  well  as  a  chocolate  cure,  for  Un- 
people taking  the  cure  are  out  of  doors  most  of  ihe  time 
enjoying  the  scenery  and  exercising  a  little.  Then  the 
patients  eat  chocolate — lots  of  it — and  all  the  time. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  cure  can  be  taken 
at  home  just  as  well,  and  it  is  strange  that  people  will 
travel  so  far  out  of  their  way  to  get  such  a  simple  treat- 
ment. The  treatment  consists  simply  of  eating  choco- 
late all  the  time  and  drinking  the  beverage  in  large 
quantities. — Ex. 

TIGHT  LACING  CAUSES  DEATH  IN  LONDON 


Tight  lacing  was  said  yesterday  to  be  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  death  of  a  young  woman  who  was  employed 
at  an  Aerated  Bread  Company's  depot.  On  Saturday 
the  girl,  the  Westminster  Gazette  says,  ran  upstairs 
to  get  her  umbrella  before  going  home  and  fell  dead  in 
the  arms  of  the  manageress. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 


The  Posse  Gymnasium  Basket  Hall  team  has  been 
organized  as  follows:  Captain,  Miss  Elsie  .1.  Fraser; 
Forwards,    Miss   Irene    Pray,    Miss    Carin  Anderson; 


Guards,  Miss  Elise  Dearborn,  Miss  Alice  Locke. 
Substitutes,  Miss  Marion  Wright,  Miss  Alice  Davis. 
Manager,  Miss  Irene  Pray.  The  games  already  played 
are  as  follows:  Ford  Guild  at  Roxbury,  Jan.  11, 
score,  Ford  Guild  13,  Posse  10.  Ford  Guild  at  Posse 
Gymnasium,  Feb.  2,  score,  Posse,  8,  Ford  Guild  8. 
Norword  High  School  at  Norwood,  Jan.  23,  score 
Norwood  17,  Posse  4;  at  Posse  Gymnasium,  Jan.  28, 
score,  Posse  12,  Norwood,  8.  Other  games  are  being 
arranged  with  Melrose  High  School,  Sharon  High 
School  and  Reading  Y.  W.  ('.  A. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Ja  uary  i  I ,  member  of  the 
normal  class  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  sailors,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society  on  Hanover 
Street.  The  program  included  Swedish  gymnastics, 
club-swinging  and  aesthetic  dancing. 

Miss  Annie  L.  D.  Swan,  director  of  gymnastics  in 
the  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  has  been 
given  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year,  and  her  place  is  being  filled  by  Miss  Grace  A. 
Putnam,  class  of  '08. 

Mr.  Tens  Oreon,  '06,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  gymnastics  at  the  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  6,  the  junior  class 
of  the  Posse  Gymnasium  gave  a  dance  for  the  seniors 
and  special  students.  The  hall  was  very  prettily 
decorated  in  red  and  white,  the  school  colors,  and  the 
evening  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  one  present. 

On  account  of  a  very  severe  storm  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Gymnastic  Society  was 
omitted.  The  February  meeting  was  held  at  the  Posse 
Gymnasium  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  9,  and  Dr. 
A.  G.  Howard  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  talk  upon  Massage  and 
Exercise  in  the  treatment  of  Anterior  Poliomyelitis." 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Taylor,  the  negro, 
who  ran  so  well  in  the  Olympic  Games  and  who  took 
part  in  the  celebrated  Four  Hundred  Metre  Race. 

January  30,  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Professor  James  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.  I).,  E.  E.  I)., 
Chandos  professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  contributions  to  medicine  and  other  scientific 
subjects,  being  the  author  of  a  book  on  "Animal 
Locomotion"  and  of  various  papers  concerned  with 
flying  machines. 


HANUAL  OF  HEDICAL  GYMNASTICS 


By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.  G.  V. 
edited  by 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

A  companion  book  to  Posse 's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Three  hundred  and  Eight 
Pages,  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations.  Gives  full  description  of  the  Mechanics  and  Therapeutics  of  Massage. 
For  sale  at 

POSSE  GYMNASIUM,  BOSTON. 


THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  TO   MEET  THE  REQLIRMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ATHLETIC  WOMAN 

Designed  by  Henry  W.  Gilbert,  Expert  Designer  and  Corset  Maker 
and  Miss  Eva  Maynard  Martin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Dress  Reform  Committee,  Chicago. 

THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST  is  molded— as  no  other 
Waist  ever  has  been— to  fit  the  modern  athletic  type  of  figure. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES.    Sufficient  Breathing  Space  to  meet 
all  requirements.    Elastic  Underarm  Lacing  on  either  side  allowing 
easy  expansion  for  deep  breathing.    Curved  Shoulder  Strap  self  ad- 
^    justing;  does  not  cut  into  or  slip  from  the  shoulder.    Button  Front. 
Boned  and  Stayed  throughout  with  Spirella.     A  very  elastic,  pliable,  non 
resisting  boning,  offering  no  impediment  to  any  movement  of  the  body. 

SPIRELLA  is  guaranteed  unbreakable  in  regular  wear;  allows  per- 
I        feet  freedom  of  movement;  does  not  take  a  permanent  bend  and  retains  the 
/        shape  of  the  garment  until  the  cloth  wears  out.    SPIRELLA  BONING 
is  guaranteed  rust   proof  in   corset   wear.    SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC 
WAISTS  CAN  BE  LAUNDRIED  REPEATEDLY  WITHOUT  RE- 
MOVING BONING. 

Indorsed  by  Physicians  and  Physical  Instructors.    Made  in  all  sizes, 
three  styles,  differing  in  underarm  length.    An  Ideal  Garment  for  ladies 
indulging  in  boating,  tennis,  basket-ball  or  any  physical  exercise. 
For  particulars  concerning  styles,  prices,  etc.,  address, 

THE  SPIRELLA  COMPANY,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
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GYMNASIUM 
OUTFITTERS 

Your  Opportunity 

May  be  among  the  hundreds  of  good 
positions  now  listed  in  the  current 
issue  of    OPPORTUNITIES,  our 
monthly  publication,    if  you  are  a 
high  grade 

SALESMAN,  EXECUTIVE,  CLERICAL, 
PROFESSIONAL  OR  TECHNICAL  MAN 

Salaries  $1000-$5000.      Sample  free. 
State  age,  experience  and  position 
desired. 
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305  Broadway  New  York 
101 0  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Anthropometric  Apparatus 

1MARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  LO. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  U.S.A. 

Write  for  Catalogs 

Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

P^y  J    The  only  Gymnastic  Shoes  we  recommend 
Kjdl  G       for  our  work,  are  those  made  by 

THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS 

"THE  POSSE  SPECIAL" 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  TALKS  ON  HYGIENE 


By  Blanch  Gardner. 
This  subject  of  hygiene  like  many  other  important 
ones  dealing  with  our  physical  welfare  today  cannot 
be  talked  of  too  much.  Any  knowledge  passing  into 
actions  that  induce  individuals  to  lead  better  physical 
lives  helps  not  only  the  individual  but  the  whole  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  Viewed  in  this  wayit  becomes 
the  duty  of  everyone  to  first  learn  something  of  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  next  practise  them,  and  then  never  cease 
to  talk  them! 

Now  there  is  a  class  of  people,  fortunately  growing 
larger,  among  whom  we  find  the  physical  director  and 
all  under  his  care  and  influence,  who  are  instructed  in 
these  things  and  prepared  to  instruct  others.  Another 
and  much  larger  class  is  represented  by  the  medical 
profession,  who  as  a  rule,  are  kept  too  busy  in  curing 
disease  of  all  kinds  to  talk  much  of  those  things  that 
if  only  known  to  the  many  would  largely  do  away 
with  disease.  This  profession  is  doing  a  magnificent 
work,  their  health  propaganda  being  carried  on  all 
over  the  country,  pursued  by  means  of  practical  talks 
on  preventable  diseases,  sanitation  and  public  hygiene 
generally,  questions  of  morality,  the  need  of  active 
boards  of  health,  etc. 


While  it  is  admitted  by  the  person  of  average  intelli- 
gence that  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene 
and  physiology  arise  most  of  our  diseases  and  a  tend- 
ency to  disease  today,  yet,  as  has  been  said  by  an  au- 
thority on  these  subjects:  "so  tardy  has  been  the  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  applied  physiology  as  a  means  to 
complete  living,  that  a  thoroughly  well  person  after 
middle  life  is  the  exception  in  every  community." 
Persons  who  treat  their  bodies  just  as  they  please,  who 
disregard  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  live  in  ignorance  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology  are  sinners 
just  as  much  as  those  guilty  of  crime. 

It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  ignorance  that  pre- 
vails on  these  questions  of  personal,  domestic  and 
public  hygiene.  Through  literature  on  the  subject, 
through  the  lecturer,  the  physician  and  the  physical 
educator  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
education  along  these  lines,  but  the  vast  majority  of  Un- 
people in  our  country  today  are  doing  things  just  as 
has  been  handed  down  to  them  to  do  by  their  forefathers 
and  foremothers,  and  not  as  they  shoidd  be  done  to 
meet  conditions  of  living  in  this  twentieth  century. 
Mother's  doughnuts,  her  remedies  when  one  had  a 
pain,  and  her  methods  of  running  a  household  have 
been  shown  up  in  innumerable  instances  as  a  menace 
to  right  living. 

Where  public  hygiene  is  concerned,  that  apparently 
most  dormant  of  our  faculties,  our  "social  conscience,  " 
is  at  fault.  We  are  very  apt  to  think  that  if  we  keep 
our  back  yard  clean  in  the  community  in  which  we 
live  that  it  matters  not  if  the  source  of  our  water-supply 
is  not  good  or  our  meat  butchered  under  conditions 
too  bad  to  be  spoken  of  almost  in  polite  society. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  talks  on  hygiene 
and  now  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  channels  through 
which  such  instruction  is  to  come,  and  more  especially, 
of   the    physical   director's   part  in   the  undertaking. 
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For  a  starting  point  in  spreading  this  subject  we  must 
turn  to  the  public  schools  and  see  to  it  that  hygiene 
and  physiology  are  more  sanely  taught  there  than  they 
are  at  present.  Let  our  school  houses  be  models  as  to 
sanitation,  ventilation,  etc.,  and  instinctively  the  child 
will  carry  home  such  instruction  and  training  as 
reaches  him  at  school.  And  when  you  reach  the  child 
and  the  home  you  have  touched  the  kernel  of  it  all. 
Through  our  industrial  and  manual  training  schools  we 
can  reach  the  older  girls  and  boys  and  teach  them 
domestic  hygiene.  From  the  physician  and  boards 
of  health  we  can  look  for  instruction  and  warnings  in 
public  hygiene.  Illustrated  lectures  given  in  the  parks 
of  cities  as  has  been  done,  form  a  splendid  means 
of  reaching  the  masses.  Through  the  press  and 
literature  on  the  subject  we  can  reach  many,  but  this 
leaves  out  the  vast  unlearned.  It  seems  peculiarly  the 
part  of  the  physical  director  to  give  instruction  in 
personal  hygiene.  Upon  the  physical  director,  next 
to  the  college  physician,  falls  most  of  the  burden  of 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  students  in  the  college  or 
institute  in  which  he  or  she  is  employed.  It  matters 
little  if  a  correct  system  of  exercise  is  employed  unless 
some  idea  of  right  living  is  given  also,  for  while  gym- 
nastics is  a  curative  and  preventative  agent  it  cannot 
overcome  constant  habits  of  wrong  living  any  more 
than  medicine  can. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
for  instruction  in  hygiene  to  be  given  in  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  or  semester  by 
some  medical  authority  or  the  physical  director,  and 
again  in  the  nature  of  five-minute  talks  before  classes 
in  the  gymnasium.  Both  of  which  plans  are  good; 
the  former  perhaps  being  more  comprehensive  and 
the  latter  having  the  advantage  of  occurring  more  fre- 
quently and  coming  from  the  instructor  in  a  rather  im- 
personal way  brings  the  student  nearer  to  him  and 
invites  questions  or  a  discussion.  Personally,  I  do 
not  think  the  value  of  these  five-minute  talks  can  be 
over-estimated.  They  can  be  extended  in  length  of 
time  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  college  year  when 
the  warmer  weather  makes  a  regular  lesson  in  gym- 
nastics rather  heavy  work.  Let  those  of  us  who  are 
teachers  of  physical  education  not  neglect  this  side 
of  our  work,  nor  fail,  in  the  old  familiar  phraseology, 
"to  practise  what  we  preach." 


*  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


By  Ethel  Sudlow 

The  need  of  systematic  physical  training  in  our 
public  schools  is  obvious  to  even  the  casual  observer  of 
school  boys  and  girls;  and  to  the  thoughtful  observer  it 
appears  a  crying  and  imperative  need. 

Our  school  equipment  bearing  on  health — desks, 
chairs,  light  and  ventilation — has  made  long  strides 
toward  perfection  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Growing 
children  no  longer  sit  on  too  high  or  too  low  backless 
benches.  A  great  evil  was  cured  when  the  matter  of 
school  furniture  was  adjusted.  But  we  must  not  stop 
here.  That  is  not  enough.  There  is  still  a  great  deal 
left  to  be  done  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  nation's 
children.    Indeed,  we  have  not  begun. 

Flat  chests,  round  shoulders,  curved  spines,  pro- 
truding shoulder  blades,  chins  and  abdomens,  droop- 
ing heads,  weak  knees  and  shambling  legs,  and  the 
various  evidences  of  poor  digestion  and  poor  circula- 
tion are  all  too  evident  in  any  group  of  school  boys  and 
girls  in  the  lower  and  grammar  grades.  In  the  high 
school  pupils  the  bad  postures  have  become  fixed,  the 
slight  defects  have  become  great  ones  of  a  more  or  less 
serious  character.  Every  year  our  high  schools  gradu- 
ate cultivated,  care"ully  trained  brains  housed  in  de- 
fective bodies.  Bodies  that  are  unlovely,  unfit  for  the 
expression  of  the  life  within,  inadequate  for  their  use 
as  the  instrument  of  the  soul.  Bodies  in  indifferent 
health  and  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  disease.  The  young 
graduate  carries  away  into  the  world  where  he  is  to 
begin  his  life  work  a  face  and  physique  in  which  even 
the  layman  can  read  the  various  signs  of  present  or 
approaching  neurasthenia. 

Our  schools  cultivate  the  brain,  of  the  body  they  take 
no  account.  Health  of  body,  mind  and  soul  cannot 
result  from  a  one-sided  development.  Health  is  the 
supreme  gift,  without  which  success  in  life  and  in  any 
field  of  labor  is  either  restricted  or  impossible.  Health 
of  body  is  synonymous  with  sanity  of  mind.  And  oh, 
how  desperately  does  this  old  world  need  to  multiply 
those  beautiful  beings — sane  men  and  women!  The 
brain  cannot  be  successfully  educated  if  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  body,  for  a  working  brain  must  have  a 
sound  body  to  draw  upon  or  it  will  work  inefficiently,  or 
not  at  all,  or  with  pathological  energy. 
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The  nervous  strain  of  school  life  increases  instead 
of  decreases  just  at  the  time  when  nature  is  making  her 
greatest  and  most  important  demands  on  the  vitality 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  body.  Under  it,  boys  and 
girls,  growing  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  are 
kept  indoors  at  brain  work  at  least  seven  hours  a  day. 
The  opportunity  for  active  bodily  exercise  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  in  many  even  the  natural  desire 
for  it  has  been  crushed  out.  The  student  is  forced  to 
inhibit  the  desire  for  exercise, — Nature's  wise  prompt- 
ing— and  to  inhibit  this  saving  impulse  again  and 
again.  He  must  cram  the  memory,  train  the  brain 
while  he  starves  it,  refusing  it  pure  oxygenated  blood 
and  its  proper  periods  of  quiescence.  Stimulating, 
spurring  on  the  sensory  nerves,  multiplying  impres- 
sions; inhibiting  the  motor  impulses,  cutting  off  active 
expression,  he  sits  and  cultivates  a  pathological  nervous 
system.  What  wonder  we  are  developing  a  nation  of 
neurasthenics! 

In  neglecting  the  training  of  the  body  we  defeat  our 
own  ends,  even  when  the  object  is  but  brain  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  proper  training  of  the  body  through  a 
scientifically  arranged  and  carefully  applied  progres- 
sion of  gymnastics  whose  aim  is  not  the  production  of 
great  muscular  power,  but  a  high  degree  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  nerve  and  muscle  and  will,  the  brain  itself  re- 
ceives a  training  which  it  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
With  a  cultivated  body,  well-balanced,  whose  every 
movement  shows  a  lithe  grace,  a  perfect  precision,  there 
will  surely  dwell  a  mind  exhibiting  the  same  qualities, 
a  brain  that  wastes  not  its  energy,  and  a  self-controlled 
spirit. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  school  gymnastics  ? 
We  do  not  desire  to  train  athletes,  acrobats  or  pugi- 
lists. We  do  not  desire  muscle.  What  we  desire  is 
health;  a  normal  position  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton; 
a  trained  co-ordination  of  the  nerves  and  muscles;  a 
body  over  which  the  brain  has  perfect  command.  A 
normal  position  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  in  relation 
to  each  other  means  a  normal  position  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  a  normal  position  of  the  internal  organs  is 
the  first  requisite  for  health.  To  secure  a  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  body  the  muscles  must  be  trained 
to  do  their  duty;  and  in  so  training  them  we  secure  not 
only  good  circulation  of  well  oxygenized  blood  through 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body  but  also  beauty  of  contour, 


and  correct  carriage.  And  with  this  is  developed  the 
confidence  and  courage  and  self  esteem  that  belongs  to 
good  posture  and  habitual  accuracy  of  muscular  co- 
ordination, and  the  physical  and  mental  well  being  thai 
is  the  birthright  of  every  child  of  nature  and  of  civiliza- 
tion worth  the  name. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  teach  gymnastics  in  the 
class  room.  Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  class 
room  gymnastics — that  is  free  standing  exercises  and 
such  apparatus  work  as  can  be  done  on  chairs  and 
desks — should  not  be  effective  and  productive  of  ex- 
cellent results.  Practically  there  is  every  reason  why 
they  will  not.  Practically  gymnastics  should  no  more 
be  attempted  in  a  class  room  furnished  with  desks  and 
chairs,  and  no  floor  space,  or  eye-space,  or  lung  space, 
than  a  writing  lesson  should  be  undertaken  on  a  clear 
gymnasium  floor.  Both  can  be  done,  but  the  results 
obtained  are  in  spite  of  conditions,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  rich  nation.  If  we  can  afford 
schools  at  all  we  can  afford  to  have  them  built  to  fill  the 
needs  of  educating  the  bodies,  brains  and  hearts  of 
our  future  citizens. 

Every  school  in  the  country  needs  a  very  simply 
equipped  gymnasium  and  two  thoroughly  trained  in- 
structors— a  man  and  a  woman — who  understand  edu- 
cational and  corrective  gymnastics. 

Gymnastics  should  be  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
and  no  pupil  exempt  except  by  the  doctor's  orders. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  leave  the  physical  education  of 
children  and  young  people  to  their  own  election  as  to 
leave  their  mental  training  to  their  voluntary  choice, 
and  just  as  fatal. 

Out  of  a  five  hours'  school  day  all  directed  to  the 
training  of  the  brain,  surely  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes 
could  be  spared  to  the  training  of  the  body  and  culti- 
vation of  pure  red  blood  and  insuring  its  lively  circula- 
tion through  all  the  tissues,  to  a  joyous  indulgence  and 
culture  of  the  motor  nerves. 

Physical  education  in  the  schools  should  include 
play;  organized  games  and  sports  with  the  rich  oppor- 
tunity for  character  development  that  goes  with  them. 

And  last  but  not  least  let  me  digress  a  little  and  say 
it  should  include  also  a  simple  usable  course  in  physi- 
ology and  personal  hygiene  that  will  lead  the  graduat- 
ing high  school  boy  and  girl  to  a  plain  understanding 
of  his  and  her  physical  self  and  the  laws  of  health. 
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The  student  leaving  the  high  school  for  life  in  the 
busy  world  or  for  college  opportunities  should  possess 
as  an  invaluable  asset,  physical  as  well  as  mental 
culture.  An  all  around  physical  development,  a 
sound  and  normal  body.  He  has  a  right  to  it  and  our 
country  a  need  of  it. 

In  the  physical  training  of  school  children  lies  the 
solution  of  some  serious  problems.  Should  we  not 
see  with  joyous  relief  in  our  hearts  the  cigarette  and 
coco-cola-habit  boy  disappear  into  thin  nothingness 
and  in  his  place  a  boy  proud  of  his  steady  nerve, 
proud  of  his  ability  in  exercises  and  games  requiring 
quick  and  accurate  movement  and  proud  of  his  grow- 
ing, sound,  young  body;  girls  who  refuse  the  ab- 
surdities of  fashion:  whose  bodily  freedom  is  as  dear 
to  their  hearts  as  their  mental  integrity;  whose  own 
beautiful  mechanism  of  bones  and  muscles  is  sufficient 
to  hold  their  bodies  erect,  and  who  decline  to  have  their 
bodies  moulded  at  the  caprice  of  fashion  to  a  short 
waist,  or  a  long  waist,  or  a  straight  front;  to  be  made 
rigid  and  hideous  and  short  of  breath  inside  a  casting 
of  evil  invention;  girls  with  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
holy  respect  for  the  God-made  organism  of  her  body. 
Then  will  come  the  day  we  may  hope  when  women's 
shoes  will  be  made  for  human  feet  to  walk  in  and  her 
garments  will  be  made  with  an  eye  to  freedom  of  limb, 
necessity  of  the  occasion  and  use  as  well  as  beauty. 

After  all  does  not  common  sense  compel  us  to  regard 
physical  education  as  the  necessary  basis  of  all  edu- 
cation as  the  mind  must  function  through  the  body  and 
the  body  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  mind. 

*  Read  before  the  Physical  Educational  department  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association. 


A  FRENCH  PHYSICIAN 


Dr.  Bourneville,  the  great  French  psychological 
special  st,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  an  unfailing 
cure  for  idiots,  and  is  doing  phenomenal  work  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  abnormal  infants  and 
adults. 

The  result  of  this  humanitarian's  work  in  the 
Medico-Pedagogical  institute  at  Vitry,  France,  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  press  and  of  magazines. 

Dr.  Bourneville  is  receiving  let  ers  every  day  with 
crested  headings  imploring  him  to  do  something  for 


some  scion  of  a  royal  house.  The  writers  want  the 
physician  to  come  to  their  castles,  but  to  all  these  en- 
treaties there  is  but  one  reply:  "Send  your  child  to 
Vitry."  To  mix  with  the  plebeian  crowd  in  the  Vitry 
institute  is  a  sacrifice  which  patrician  pride  is  not 
always  willing  to  make,  so  that  most  of  the  inmates 
belong  to  the  proletarian  class.  Dr.  Bourneville 
said  in  an  interview  a  few  days  ago,  "Nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  bring  speech  and  hearing  to  the  deaf 
mute,  and  everybody  knows  the  marvelous  results  ob- 
tained in  the  cure  of  the  blind  and  in  their  education, 
which  relies  mainly  on  their  fine  sense  of  touch." 

Dr.  Bourneville  is  noted  especially  for  what  he  has 
done  for  Jacque  Menod,  a  boy  from  Marseilles,  16 
years  old.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  uglier  mon- 
strosity than  young  Jacques,  even  after  six  month  \s 
scrupulous  treatment. 

Jacques  looked  like  a  gorilla  when  he  was  brought  to 
Vitry.  He  was  ever  groaning  and  grumbling  and  re- 
fused to  walk  or  stand  up,  so  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
all  the  time,  though  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
his  legs  or  spine. 

Jacques  was  even  lower  than  the  ape,  in  that  he 
would  not  stretch  out  his  hands  to  seize  his  food.  He 
had  to  be  fed  like  an  infant  and  then  almost  by  force. 

Once  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  some  bright  colored 
object  in  the  room  or  garden  and  he  woidd  sit  and  stare 
at  it  for  hours,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  fix  his  at- 
tention elsewhere.  If  left  to  himself  this  wretched 
being  woidd  surely  perish  of  starvation. 

As  if  by  a  miracle  from  heaven  Jacques  has  been 
put  in  his  right  mind.  He  is  now  learning  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  and  he  will  be  apprenticed  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turns home. 

How  has  all  this  been  accomplished?  Dr.  Bourne- 
ville says  that  he  has  not  uttered  a  harsh  word  to 
Jacques  nor  punished  the  boy  at  any  time  for  dis- 
obedience or  transgression  of  discipline.  First,  there 
was  a  week  of  patient  observance  of  his  peculiar  form 
of  idocy  and  a  daily  examination  of  the  malformed  or- 
gans. He  was  treated  as  at  home,  fed  with  a  spoon, 
conveyed  into  the  garden  in  a  rolling  chair,  left  to 
mutter  and  stare  at  will  and  at  night  carried  to  bed 
His  nurse  in  all  details  gave  him  maternal  care. 

In  the  case  of  Jacques  Dr.  Bourneville  determined 
that  massage,  followed  by  a  special  gymnastic  course. 
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was  the  best  treatment,  for  his  diagnosis  revealed  that 
his  form  of  imbecility  was  traceable  mostly  to  an  im- 
perfect development  of  the  facial,  manual  and  pedal 
lineaments  and  other  peculiar  deformities  contracted 
before  birth  and  permitted  to  become  aggravated  by 
ignorant  nursing.  Electric  and  medicated  baths  were 
also   prescribed   by  the  doctor. 

It  was  weeks  before  Jacques  could  stretch  out  his 
arms  and  months  before  he  could  stand  up  without 
assistance.  As  to  feeding  Jacques,  his  fondness  for 
certain  delicacies  were  soon  ascertained.  These  were 
finally  given  to  him  at  every  meal,  but  only  when  he 
would  reach  out  his  hands  for  them.  Curious  musical 
instruments  attracted  the  patient's  attention.  The 
only  time  when  he  was  known  to  smile  was  when  the 
doctor  would  play  on  his  violin.  Jacques  soon  learned 
to  walk  from  his  room  to  the  farther  end  of  the  garden 
if  he  wanted  to  see  and  hear  the  doctor  play. 

After  three  months  Jacques  fed  himself,  could  walk 
and  talk  and  dress  himself.  Then  began  a  slow  course 
of  gymnastics,  while  Dr.  Bourneville  left  nothing  un- 
done to  reduce  the  abnormal  facial  formations  by 
massage  and  the  mental  restoration  by  the  Pestalozzian 
method  of  instruction.  The  latter  method  consists 
in  object  lessons,  the  garden  and  the  streets  and  the 
rooms  taking  the  place  of  books. — Ex. 

*THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL 


(Special) 

By  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers 

.Superintendent  of  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

"Recent  researches  of  the  physiological  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  body  have  revealed  some  very  startling 
conclusions  and  pointed  out  facts  and  causes  of  diseases 
not  recognized  before. 

"Diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose  are  both  direct  and 
indirect  results  of  alcohol.  The  smarting  sensation  on 
the  throat  where  spirits  are  taken  comes  from  the 
water-absorbing  properties  of  alcohol.  A  drop  of 
alcohol  on  the  hand  will  produce  a  chill,  and  when  the 
quantity  is  larger,  irritation  and  inflammation.  This 
is  simply  its  rapid  water  absorbing  properties  to  every 
substance  it  comes  in  contact  with.  The  throats  of  all 
inebriates  are  diseased,  and  often  this  disease  extends 
to  the  nose.  It  is  bronchial  and  catarrhal,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  changed  voice  and  harsh  tones. 


"The  flushed  face  in  spirit  drinkers  is  exactly  the 
same  condition  which  occurs  in  the  throat  and  nose 
and  is  congestion  of  the  capillaries  and  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  that  control  them.  When  this  congestion 
becomes  permanent,  as  seen  in  some  wine  and  beer 
drinkers,  it  is  an  exact  index  of  the  condition  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  throat  and  nose.  When  the 
face  is  pallid  and  blanched,  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
the  throat  and  nose.  This  congestion  of  these  mem- 
branes may  come  from  cold  and  other  causes,  and  in 
a  certain  number  of  cases  is  followed  by  exhaustion 
and  bronchial  troubles. 

"When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  body,  its  first  effect 
is  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  are  paralyzed,  the  blood  settles  in  the 
finer  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  power  of  forcing  it  out 
is  diminished.  This  occurs  most  prominently  in  parts 
of  the  body  that  are  rich  in  blood  vessels  and  nerves, 
hence  the  throat  and  nose  are  most  affected. 

"The  congested  membranes  of  the  moderate  or 
excessive  drinker,  after  a  time  extend  down  to  the  vocal 
chords  and  the  changes  of  the  voice  are  among  the 
earliest  symptons  of  disease.  Catarrhal  and  bronchial 
derangements  of  the  throat  and  nose  change  the  power 
of  articulation  and  derange  the  capacity  to  produce 
clear  vocal  sounds. 

"The  tone  of  the  voice  is  either  sharpened  or  flattened 
and  its  carrying  capacity  diminished.  Any  over  exer- 
tion as  in  attempts  to  sing  or  speak,  quickly  ends  in 
hoarseness,  feebleness  and  exhaustion. 

"The  public  speaker  who  uses  spirits  quickly  destroys 
the  quality  and  tone  of  his  voice.  The  singer  suffers 
most  from  the  use  of  spirits  and  tobacco.  Where 
opium  or  tobacco  are  used  the  tones  are  flattened,  be- 
come husky  and  confused  and  articulation  has  a  peculiar 
muffled  sound  that  experts  recognize.  If  a  spirit  taker, 
the  sounds  of  the  voice  become  sharper  and  more  nasal 
and  strident  and  are  explosive  and  cracked  in  the 
tone,  starting  out  on  an  ascending  scale  and  dropping 
precipitously. 

"The  professional  singer  who  smokes  and  drinks  in 
so-called  moderation  has  a  very  short  career  and  is 
never  able  to  attain  any  great  efficiency  in  voice  culture. 
Many  good  judges  are  able  to  discriminate  the  wine 
drinker  and  the  tobacco  smoker,  and  the  user  of  spirits 
generally  in  the  tone  of  voice. 
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"Oratory  can  never  be  developed  with  any  degree 
of  perfection  by  one  who  uses  spirits  and  drugs.  The 
early  breaking  down  of  the  voice  in  singers  and  speakers 
ascribed  to  other  causes  is  in  many  cases  due  to  spirits 
and  drugs.  Alcohol,  acting  on  the  throat  and  nose, 
producing  chronic  inflammatory  conditions,  quickly 
destroys  the  acuteness  of  smell  and  taste  and  later  ex- 
tends to  the  hearing.  Both  the  moderate  and  excessive 
user  of  spirits  has  dulled  hearing,  he  is  a  bad  judge  of 
music  and  sounds  generally,  because  the  tube  leading 
from  the  mouth  to  the  ear  is  inflamed. 

"Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  irritants  to 
the  throat  and  nose,  particularly  in  the  form  of  cigar- 
ettes. The  combustion  occurring  so  near  the  mouth, 
permits  all  the  poison  products  to  be  absorbed  and 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

"The  cumulative  effects  of  these  poisons,  not  only 
destroys  the  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages, 
but  acts  on  the  brain  centres  and  the  powers  of  nerve 
control.  The  tobacco  smoker  has  paralyzed  vocal 
chords.  His  voice  changes  and  his  power  of  articu- 
lation becomes  feebler.  The  cocaine  taker  has  the 
more  pronounced  derangements  of  the  throat  and  nose." 

*  Abstract. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

APRIL  7,  8,  9  AND  10,  1909 
PHJLADEL1  H.A,  PA. 


The  National  Council 

President,  George  L.  Meylan,  M.  D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

First  Vice-President,  D.  A.  Sargent,  M.  D. 

Second  Vice-President,  Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

Third  Vice-President,  Josephine  Beiderhase. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  P.  S.  Page,  M.  D. 

Editor-Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D., 
93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  H.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  New  Haven  Society. 

Josephine  Beiderhase,  Public  School  Section. 

Elmer  Berry,  Springfield  Society. 

C.  T.  Booth,  Twin  City  Society. 

E.  C.  Ehinger,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia  Society. 

J.  C.  Elsom,  M.  D.,  Wisconsin  Society. 


Ernst  Hermann,  Boston  Society. 

A.  E.  Kindervater,  St.  Louis  Society. 

J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D.,  M.  P.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  Executive  Committee. 

George  L.  Meylan,  M.  D.,  ex-President. 

P.  S.  Page,  M.  D.,  Secondary  School  Society. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Therapeutic  Section. 

J.  H.  Rush,  Cleveland  Society. 

D.  A.  Sargent,   M.  D.,  Society  College  Gymnasium 

Directors. 
A.  A.  Stagg,  At  large. 

William  A.  Steelier,  Executive  Committee. 
Rebecca  Stoneroad,  M.  D.,  At  large. 
Horace  C.  Swan,  M.  D.,  At  large. 
Alta   Wiggins,  Buffalo  Society. 

Convention  Committees 

Program  Committee:  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Chair- 
man; Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  Dr.  William  Burdick, 

Dr.  E.  C.  Ehinger,  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Storey,  Mr.  William  A.  Stecher. 

Transportation  and  Hotels:  Matthew  C.  O'Brien, 
M.  D.,  William  Burdick,  M.  D. 

Demonstrations:  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  William 
A.  Stecher,  William  Burdick,  M.  D.,  ex  officio. 

Press:  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  Miss  Emma 
Walton,  Miss  Evaline  Young. 

Convention  headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Normandie, 
36th  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Program    for    the   Convention,  Philadelphia, 
April  7-10 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  7,  8-10 

(Meeting  held  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology,  33d  and 

Spruce  Streets.) 
Reception   and    Addresses   of    Welcome    (8   to  8.30; 
8.30  to  10). 

Charles  Custis  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

James  A.  MacAllister,  LL.  D.,  President  Drexel 
Institute. 

President's  Annual  Address,  George  L.  Meylan,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Columbia  Unver- 
sity. 
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Thursday  Morning,  April  8 

I  Meeting  held  in  the  Auditorium,  Drexel  Institute, 
32d  and  Chestnut  Streets.) 

10  a.  m.  "The  Place  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Public  School  Curriculum,"  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

10  a.  m.  Symposium  on  the  Determining  Principles 
which  Should  Decide  the  Content  of  the  Public 
School  Curriculum  in  Physical  Edueatioir.  Con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick.  Discussions  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Stecher,  Miss  Jessie  Bancroft,  Mr. 
George  W.  Ehler. 

3  to  6  and  8  to  10  p.  m.    Public  Demonstrations. 

Committee  of  arrangements  for  demonstrations  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
Mr.  William  A.  Stecher. 

The  demonstrations  are  held  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Gymnasium,  33d  and  Spruce  Streets, 
and  on  Franklin  Field,  adjoining  the  gymnasium. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  2  to  5,  April  8 

2.00  to  2.20.  Children  of  the  Primary  Grades.  Ex- 
ercises showing  the  progressive  work  carried  on  in 
grades  1  to  4  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

2.20  to  2.40.  Children  of  the  Grammar  Grades, 
showing  the  work  of  grades  5  to  8. 

2.40  to  3.00.  Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy  (men), 
illustrating  the  methods  of  instructing  the  regular 
class  teachers  in  class  management. 

3.00  to  3.20.  Philadelphia  Normal  School  of  Girls, 
again  showing  the  method  of  preparing  the  regular 
teacher  as  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  of  her  class. 

3.20  to  3.40.  Elwyn,  Pa.,  Training  School,  illustrat- 
ing methods  employed  in  the  instruction  of  atypical 
and  backward  children  in  the  elementary  co-ordina- 
tions. 

3.40  to  4.00.  Children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Classwork  for  deaf  and 
dumb  children  illustrating  the  receiving  of  commands 
by  lip  reading. 

4.00  to  4.20.  Children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  An  illustration  of  the  class  work 
among  the  blind,  showing  devices  for  modifying 
both  the  gymnastic  and  the  fieldwork. 


4.20  to  4.40.  Boys  of  Girard  College.  Not  having  a 
gymnasium  much  of  the  exercise  must  of  necessity 
be  taken  in  the  class  room.  These  wand  exercises 
are  designed  to  meet  this  special  need. 

4.40  to  5.00.     Girls  of  Swathmore  College. 

2.30  to  .5.00.     Demonstrations  of  outdoor  games  will 
be  given  on  different  parts  of  Franklin  Field. 
Field  hockey,  two  teams  of  girls  from  the  girls'  Com- 
mercial High  School. 

Soccer  football,  boys  from  the  upper  grammar  grades, 
public  schools. 

Captain  ball,  boys  from  the  upper  grammar  grades; 
girls  from  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
Dodgeball,  boys  of  the  lower  grammar  grades;  girls 
of  the  lower  grammar  grades. 

Thursday  Evening,  April  8 

7.45  to  8.00.  Captain  ball,  senior  and  junior  High 
School  girls — playing  16  girls  on  each  team,  with 
captain  and  opponent  guards  in  center  of  field,  and 
ball  always  in  play  unless  a  foul  is  called. 

8.00  to  8.20.  Club  swinging,  students  West  Chester 
Normal  School. 

8.20  to  8.40.  Exercises  with  three  pound  dumb  bells, 
boys  of  the  Central  High  School. 

8.40  to  0.00.  Gymnastics,  students  of  Haverford 
College. 

9.00  to  9.30.  Girls  and  women,  Philadelphia  Turn- 
gemeinde,  spring  roundel,  bat  ball,  wand  exercises, 
vaulting  over  side-horse. 

9.30  to  9.45.  Gymnastics,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations. 

9.45  to  10.00.  Pyramid  building,  students  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

10.00  to  10.20.  Apparatus  work  by  men  from  the 
Philadelphia  Turngemeinde.  (a)  Horizontal  bar, 
(b)  parallel  bars,  (c)  long  horse. 

10.20  to  10.40.  Wrestling  drill,  students  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  evening:  Swimming  exhibitions  and  con- 
tests in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  pool  by  teams 
of  the  Philadelphia  Swimming  Club,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Friday  Morning,  April  9 

Meeting  held    in    the   Auditorium,   Drexel  Institute, 
32d  and  Chestnut  Streets.) 

10  a.  m.  "Administrative  Physical  Education  Prob- 
lems in  the  Public  Schools,"  George  W.  Ehler,  Sec- 
retary Public  Athletic  League,  Baltimore,  Md. 

11  a.  m.  "The  Effects  of  a  Low  and  High  Proteid 
Diet  on  Physical  Efficiency,"  Elmer  Berry,  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Friday  Afternoon,  2  to  6.    Section  Meetings. 

Therapeutic  Section  held  in  the  lecture  room,  Drexel 

Institute,  32d  and  Chestnut  Streets.     Baroness  Rose 

Posse,  Chairman. 
'^Subconscious    Influence    in    Gymnastic  Training," 

Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College. 
"The  Gospel  of  Human  Efficiency,"  Dr.  J.  Madison 

Taylor. " 

"The  Treatment  of  Defects  of  Posture  in  College 
Students  by  Exercise,"  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Treatment  of  Ataxia  by  Re-education,"  Dr. 
J.  K.  Mitchell. 

"The  Importance  of  an  Exact  Knowledge  of  the  Pelvic- 
Circulation  in  Determining  the  Correct  Poise  of  the 
Body,"  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwaite,  Boston. 

"The  Physical  Status  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Men,"  Dr. 
W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale  University. 

"Vaso  Motor  Control  and  Physical  and  Mental  Effi- 
ciency," Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  New  York  City. 

"Value  of  Apparatus  in  Medical  Gymnastics,"  Dr. 
Jay  W.  Seaver,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Public  School  Section  held  in  Room  112,  Drexel  In- 
stitute. Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Chairman; 
Miss  Helen    McKinstry,  Vice-Chairman. 

Subject,  "Physical  Training  for  Girls  of  High  School 
Age. "  Biological  point  of  view,  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler, 
Amherst;  medical  point  of  view,  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  social  point  of  view, 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

Secondary  School  Section  held  in  Room  113,  Drexel 
Institute.     Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  Chairman. 

"Staleness  Due  to  Athletic  Training,"  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCurdy. 


College  Directors'  Society.  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
Chairman.  Meetings  held  in  Room  114,  Drexel 
Institute. 

2  to  4  p.  m.  "The  Academic,  Professional  and  Tech- 
nical Equipment  Needed  on  the  Staff  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,"  Thomas  A.  Storey, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"The  Use  of  Oxygen  in  Muscular  Effort,"  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  Director  Yale  University  Gymnasium. 

4  to  6  ]).  m.     Business  Session  (closed). 

Friday  Evening,  April  9 

(Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium,  Drexel 
I  nstitute.) 

8  p.  m.  "The  Relation  of  School  Hygiene  to  Physical 
Education,"  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.  D.,  Ph.  1)., 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

9  j).  m.  Symposium — The  College  Responsibility  for 
the  Regulation  of  its  Athletics.  Conducted  by  Dr. 
Paul  C.  Phillips,  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
Amherst  College.  Discussions,  Clark  W.  Hethering- 
ton,  University  of  Missouri,  Fred  A.  Marvel,  Brown 
University. 

Saturday,  April  10 

(Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Anditorium,  Drexel 
Institute.) 

9.30  a.  m.  "A  comparison  of  the  Educational  Values 
of  Co-ordinations  Occurring  in  Different  Forms  of 
Exercise,"  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 

10.30  a.  m.  "Physical  Defects  and  School  Progress," 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  New  York. 

11.30  a.  m.     Business  Meeting. 

(a)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Council  by 
the  members  at  large. 

(b)  Secretary-Treasurer's  Report. 

12.30  p.  m.  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the 
Council. 

INFORMATION  FOR  DELEGATES 
Hotels 

Hotel    Normandie    (Convention    headquarters),  36th 
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and  Chestnut  Streets,  American  plan,  $3  and  $3.50 
per  day. 

Aldine  Hotel,  Chestnut  above  19th  Street,  American 
plan,  $4  per  day,  $5  per  day  with  bath;  European 
plan,  $2  per  day,  $3  per  day  with  bath. 

Hotel  Walton,  Broad  and  "Locust  Streets,  American 
plan,  European  plan  $2  up  per  day,  $2.50  up  per 
day  with  bath,  $3  up  per  day,  two  persons,  $4  up  per 
day,  two  persons  and  bath. 

Bellevue-Stratford,  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets,  Ameri- 
can plan,  European  plan,  room  without  bath,  $2.50 
per  day,  $3.50  per  day  with  bath,  $3.50  per  day, 
two  persons  without  bath,  $4.50  per  day,  two  persons 
with  bath. 

Note. — A  supplementary  list  of  less  expensive  hotels 
and  also  of  boarding  houses  may  be  seen  at  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Information.  The  Central  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  1421  Arch  Street,  will  gladly  answer  ques- 
tions and  give  information  regarding  various  parts  of 
the  city. 

Musical  Tea.  Wednesday,  April  7,  4  to  6  p.  in., 
in  the  Auditorium  of  Drexel  Institute,  32d  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  by  the  Philadelphia  Alumna'  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.  All  delegates  cor- 
dially invited. 

Reception.  Wednesday  evening,  8  to  10,  April  7. 
Museum  of  Archaeology,  33d  and  Spruce  Streets.  Dele- 
gates should  notify  Miss  Evaline  Young,  2046  North 
Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  so  that  a  personal  invita- 
tion with  particulars  can  be  sent  to  them. 

Railroad  Certificates.  A  concession  of  a  fare  and 
three-fifths  has  been  promised,  provided  we  have  100 
who  pay  not  less  than  75  cents  for  a  ticket  through  to 
the  place  of  the  meeting.  Be  sure  and  get  a  certificate 
early  from  your  local  ticket  agent  when  you  buy  your 
ticket,  so  as  to  ensure  the  reduced  rate  for  those  who 
live  a  considerable  distance  from  Philadelphia.  Pre- 
sent your  certificates  to  Dr.  William  Burdick  on  arrival 
and  call  for  them  April  9  and  10,  9  a.  m.  to  6.  p.  m. 

Registration.  All  delegates  should  register  Thurs- 
day forenoon  at  the  Auditorium,  Drexel  Institute. 
Register  at  the  entrance  to  the  Auditorium. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  M.  Pamelia  Clough,  '98,  has  started  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  She  expects  to  be  abroad  about 
two  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical  Educational 
Society  on  March  18,  Dr.  G.  J.  F.  Dearborn  of  Tufts' 
College  spoke  on  "The  Sensory  Mechanism  of  Effi- 
ciency. " 

Miss  Florence  Perry  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Akeley  Hall  School  for  Girls,  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
and  the  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Elsie  Fraser  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Posse  Gym- 
nasium. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Benson  of  Brockton,  who  has  done 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  medical  gymnastics,  and 
who  was  connected  with  the  Posse  Gymnasium  during 
1907-1908. 

The  Basket  Ball  games  played  recently  by  the  Posse 
Gymnasium  teams  are  as  follows:  Girls  team,  Reading 
V.  W.  C.  A.  February  13,  Reading  19,  Posse  7;  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Reading  22,  Posse  2;  Sharon  High  School, 
February  25,  Sharon  10,  Posse  7;  March  13,  Posse  12, 
Sharon  8;  Randolph  High  School,  March  16,  Posse  14, 
Randolph  4,  March  23,  Posse  12,  Randolph  4. 

On  March  1,  1909  Miss  Mabel  L.  Pray,  Posse  '92, 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Toledo,  Ohio  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Greves  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  wedding  occurred  in 
New  York  City,  and  shortly  after  the  ceremony  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greves  started  on  an  extensive  tour  abroad. 
They  expect  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in 

Egypt- 

Baroness  Rose  Posse  has  returned  from  a  nine 
months'  trip  abroad  and  will  remain  until  after  the 
Posse  commencement,  which  occurs  May  14  and  15, 
when  she  will  return  to  Europe  to  remain  until  Sep- 
tember. In  May,  Baroness  Posse  will  officiate  as 
judge  and  speaker  at  the  annual  gymnastic  tournament 
of  the  Women's  department  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Kentucky. 


HANUAL  OF  flEDICAL  GYMNASTICS 


By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.  G.  V. 
edited  by 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

A  companion  book  to  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Three  hundred  and  Eight 
Pages,  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations.  Gives  full  description  of  the  Mechanics  and  Therapeutics  of  Massage. 
For  sale  at 

POSSE  GYMNASIUM,  BOSTON. 


THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  CIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  TO   MEET  THE  REQUIRMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ATHLETIC  WOMAN 

Designed  by  Henry  W.  Gilbert,  Expert  Designer  and  Corset  Maker 
and  Miss  Eva  Maynard  Martin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Dress  Reform  Committee,  Chicago. 

THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST  is  molded— as  no  other 
Waist  ever  has  been — to  fit  the  modern  athletic  type  of  figure. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES.  Sufficient  Breathing  Space  to  meet 
all  requirements.  Elastic  Underarm  Lacing  on  either  side  allowing 
easy  expansion  for  deep  breathing.  Curved  Shoulder  Strap  self  ad- 
justing; does  not  cut  into  or  slip  from  the  shoulder.  Button  Front. 
Boned  and  Stayed  throughout  with  Spirella.  A  very  elastic,  pliable,  non 
resisting  boning,  offering  no  impediment  to  any  movement  of  the  body. 

SPIRELLA  is  guaranteed  unbreakable  in  regular  wear;  allows  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement;  does  not  take  a  permanent  bend  and  retains  the 
shape  of  the  garment  until  the  cloth  wears  out.  SPIRELLA  BONING 
is  guaranteed  rust  proof  in  corset  wear.  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC 
WAISTS  CAN  BE  LAUNDRIED  REPEATEDLY  WITHOUT  RE- 
MOVING BONING. 

Indorsed  by  Physicians  and  Physical  Instructors.    Made  in  all  sizes, 
three  styles,  differing  in  underarm  length.    An  Ideal  Garment  for  ladies 
indulging  in  boating,  tennis,  basket-ball  or  any  physical  exercise. 
For  particulars  concerning  styles,  prices,  etc.,  address, 

THE  SPIRELLA  COMPANY,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  PROFESSION 


By  Emma  Jewell  Ross 
Physical  training  is  not  a  profession  that  is  over 
crowded  as  so  many  professions  seem  to  be.  Even  in 
Boston  where  there  are  several  normal  schools  of  gym- 
nastics one  rarely  meets  a  gymnastic  teacher  out  of 
employment. 

For  years  our  great  United  States  has  been  full  of 
teachers  of  English,  mathematics,  history,  economics, 
medicine,  etc.,  but  not  until  the  last  few  years  are  we 
as  a  nation  beginning  to  realize  the  important  needs  of 
physical  training.  We  know  that  we  cannot  do  our 
best  mental  work  if  we  are  ill  physically.  Some  one 
says,  "Look  at  that  cripple,  what  an  excellent  mind 
he  has,"  but  if  that  cripple  had  a  perfect  body  his 
mind  would  probably  be  still  more  brilliant.  Our 
schools  have  become  hot-houses  in  which  spinal  curva- 
ture, cerebral  disturbances,  with  many  other  diseases, 
are  being  developed  in  incredible  numbers  from  over 
training  of  the  young  mind  and  inattention  to  bad 
posture,  and  we  realize  now  that  we  must  have  physical 
training  in  our  schools.  For  we  say  with  that  old  sage 
and  philosopher — Melebranche — "  We  have  not  to  train 
a  soul  alone,  nor  only  a  body,  but  a  man,  and  we  can- 
not divide  him." 


We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  teacher  of  physical 
education  must  have  in  mind,  not  only  the  body  culture, 
but  the  soul  and  mind  as  well.  Like  all  other 
teachers  our  object  is  to  improve  the  subject  educated, 
so  as  to  render  his  activity  in  the  world  more  profitable. 
Make  him  a  better  citizen  morally,  physically  and 
mentally. 

To  me  the  instructor  of  physical  education  has  a 
greater  field  of  activity,  and  consequently  a  greater 
responsibility  that  an  instructor  in  any  other  subject, 
because  we  not  only  have  the  body  to  educate,  but  the 
mind  to  a  certain  extent.  Our  service  to  mankind  is 
two-fold.  While  the  instructor  of  English,  history  or 
mathematics  only  educates  the  mind,  gymnastics 
well  taught  will  stimulate  the  development  of  will 
power,  of  good  mental  habits  and  of  strong  moral 
character.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  should  instruct  pupils  in  regard  to  hygiene, 
food,  sleep,  rest,  and  work.  Gymnastics  must  conform 
to  laws  of  physiology,  psychology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, so  we  need  teachers  with  a  good  college  educa- 
tion, and  above  all  teachers  of  high  moral  development 
as  well  as  physical. 

First,  the  profession  needs  instructors  who  are 
earnest  and  conscientious.  Second,  those  who  are 
qualified. 

A  conscientious  instructor  will  not  teach  gymnastics 
unless  he  is  qualified. 

We  had  better  have  an  inexperienced,  unqualified 
teacher  for  any  other  department  in  our  schools  than 
the  physical  department.  An  indifferent  teacher  of 
music  or  French  cannot  do  a  child  as  much  harm  in  a 
lifetime  as  an  ignorant  teacher  of  gymnastics  may  do 
in  fifteen  minutes.  The  child  may  never  learn  to  play 
the  piano  nor  to  speak  French,  but  if  he  does  not  learn 
music  and  French  he  has  his  mind  and  body  left  for 
other  activities.  While  an  ignorant  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics may,  in  a  few  minutes  give  the  child  an  exercise 
that  will  cause  him  to  be  an  invalid  or  cripple  for  life. 
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Especially  is  this  true  of  young  girls  still  in  their  teens. 
Yet  we  all  know  school  boards  who  will  not  think  of 
employing  a  teacher  of  French  or  music  who  has  not 
had  a  special  training,  and  will  employ  a  teacher  of 
gymnastics  who  has  never  seen  a  normal  school  of 
gymnastics,  much  less  taken  a  course  in  such  a  school, 
but  who,  perhaps,  has  learned  to  do  a  few  tricks  on 
apparatus.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  conditions  are 
improving,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
teachers  will  not  be  employed. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  teach  anything 
when  the  pupils  like  and  enjoy  it.  I  believe  I  never 
met  a  boy  that  did  not  like  gymnastics,  and  very  few 
girls.  If  you  have  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  and 
a  tactful  teacher,  the  gymnasium  is  to  the  young  man 
and  young  woman  what  the  playground  is  to  the 
smaller  children. 

And  to  the  one  who  takes  this  great  work  as  a  pro- 
fession I  will  say,  "If  you  sometimes  get  discouraged 
and  disheartened  because  you  feel  that  your  efforts 
are  not  appreciated,  think  of  the  true  aim  and  noble 
purpose  of  your  profession.  Then  if  you  do  not  feel 
inspired  and  go  into  your  work  with  renewed  energy, 
you  are  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  good  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics are  made. " 


LIGHT,  AIR  AND  CLEANLINESS 


Dr.  Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  speaking  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  school,  described  the  advantages  of  having  a 
patient  attended  to  on  a  floor  above  that  communicat- 
ing immediately  with  the  street. 

"Good  light,"  said  he,  "is  obtained  by  taking  a 
room  with  a  southern  exposure,  with  plenty  of  window 
spaces  and  so  located  that  it  is  not  over-topped  by  high 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

"The  full  blaze  of  sunlight  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  room,  with  any  needed  protection  from  the  di- 
rect rays  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  screen  in  the 
room,  or  a  green  shade  worn  over  the  eyes. 

"The  advantages  of  direct  sunlight  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  inimical  to  even  the  most  virulent  germs 
of  disease.  Besides  this,  the  ordinary  vital  force  of 
any  organism  is  increased  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 

"An  upper  room  removes  the  patient  from  the 
street  dust,  and  the  surface  emanations  of  the  soil. 


For  each  person  who  is  to  stay  in  a  room  there  should 
be  from  1,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  an  air  space 
eight  feet  long,  eight  feet  high  and  six  and  one-half  feet 
wide.  The  air  should  be  renewed  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
cubic  feet  an  hour. 

"Ventilation  is  best  secured  by  an  open  chimney, 
open  doors  and  open  windows.  The  temperature  of  a 
room  in  which  a  person  is  ill  should  be  about  60  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  It  has  been  well  said  that  any  kind  of 
outside  air  is  better  than  any  kind  of  inside  air. 

"As  to  cleanliness,  one  of  the  most  necessary  pre- 
cautions in  a  sick  room  is  to  avoid  dust.  Anything 
which  collects  dust  should  be  banished. 

"There  should  be  no  carpets  and  no  rugs;  the  furni- 
ture should  be  of  the  simplest  description — the  bed,  a 
table,  one  chair  and  a  wall  mirror.  The  walls  must 
also  be  looked  after. 

"Corneille,  by  examining  100  samples  of  the  dust 
taken  from  hospital  walls,  found  40  of  them  infected 
and  able  to  produce  tuberculosis. 

"Gossip  in  the  sick  room  should  be  discouraged,  and 
miscellaneous  visitors  should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
haust the  air  and  use  up  the  energy  of  the  patient. 
Visitors  should  be  restricted  in  number,  should  be 
present  only  one  at  a  time,  should  confine  their  con- 
versation to  cheerful  subjects  and  should  take  their 
departure  on  finding  that  they  are  no  longer  helping 
the  patient  by  their  presence." 


OVEREATING  AS  THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE 


By  E.  M.  Sill,  M.  D. 

(From  Twentieth  Century  Home) 

Excess  of  food  directly  or  indirectly  accounts  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  mortality  among  children  and 
adults.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  where  we  live 
as  how  we  diet,  climate  having  little  to  do  with  our 
health.  If  a  proper  amount  of  food  is  taken,  the  tissues 
of  the  body  will  be  healthy  and  well  nourished.  Thus 
if  the  blood  is  pure  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  the 
body  will  be  so,  but  if  the  blood  is  charged  with  effete 
matter,  from  the  absorption  of  excess  of  food,  which 
is  badly  assimilated,  this  ill-formed  material  is  deposited 
in  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  disturbing  their 
functions  and  resulting  in  disease. 

After  treating  thousands  of  infants  for  all  manner  of 
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diseases,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  great  majority  of  diseases  in  babies 
and  young  children  is  overindulgence  in  food,  improper 
food  and  too  frequent  feeding. 

The  most  common  diseases  of  infants,  and  those  to 
which  a  large  majority  is  assignable,  are:  diarrhea, 
about  ninety  per  cent,  occurring  among  children  under 
five  years  of  age;  convulsions,  also  a  potent  factor  in 
the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years;  bronchitis, 
occurring  very  frequently,  and  eczema,  a  common 
disease.  These  are  all  due  in  a  great  measure  to  im- 
proper eating.  And  it  seems  very  probable  that  over- 
eating places  the  body  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  contagious  diseases. 

The  first  step  in  disease  is  usually  indigestion,  and 
this  always  follows  from  errors  in  diet.  One  great 
difficulty  the  physician  has  to  contend  with  is  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  mothers  of  too  frequent 
nursing  or  feeding  of  their  children.  They  do  not  give 
the  food  already  in  the  stomach  time  to  digest  or  the 
stomach  a  chance  to  rest,  but  keep  it  constantly  dis- 
tended, thus  causing  vomiting  and  regurgitation,  and 
forcing  the  undigested  milk  into  the  intestine,  causing 
fermentation  and  diarrhea.  If  these  troubles  are 
allowed  to  go  on,  they  result  in  the  development  of 
malassimilation,  malnutrition,  marasmus  and  death. 
One-third  of  all  the  children  born,  die  during  the  first 
five  years  of  life,  and  this  startling  fact  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  improper  feeding.  The  usual  answer 
of  the  mother  when  asked  how  often  the  baby  is  fed 
is,  "When  it  cries,"  and  this,  translated,  means  from 
almost  constant  nursing  to  every  half-hour  or  hour. 
A  child  fed  thus  cries  almost  constantly  from  colic. 
The  mother  nurses  it  or  gives  the  bottle  to  keep  it 
quiet  and  because  she  thinks  it  is  hungry,  when  it  is 
suffering  from  excess  of  food. 

Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  with  our  . 
present  improved  methods  of  infant-feeding,  and  after 
numerous   tests   and   large   experience,   that  barring 
mother's  milk,  the  only  real  substitute  is  pure,  modi- 
fied, unpasteurized  cow's  milk. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  every  child  should 
be  suckled  for  at  least  two  months,  if  possible,  for  the 
good  of  both  the  mother  and  the  child.  At  birth  the 
child  has  almost  no  digestive  juices,  for  nature  has  then 
supplied  the  infant  with  a  food  already  digested  and 


readily  absorbable,  and  this  food  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  body  of  the  young  infant  until  the  digestive  juices 
begin  to  develop,  which  occurs  in  about  ten  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  function  of  the  stomach 
has  so  developed  that  a  child  can  readily  digest  properly 
modified  cow's  milk,  and  not  until  then  should  it  be 
taken  from  the  mother's  breast.  As  the  child  grows 
older,  stronger  food  is  required  and  a  longer  period  for 
digestion.  This  indicates  that  there  should  be  longer 
intervals  between  the  feedings. 

During  the  first  month  and  a  half  the  feedings  should 
be  every  two  hours,  with  ten  feedings  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  for  the  next  three  weeks,  every  two  and  a 
half  hours,  with  eight  feedings  in  the  twenty-four 
hours;  for  the  third  and  fourth  months,  every  three 
hours,  with  seven  feedings  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  month  inclusive,  every  three 
and  a  half  hours,  with  six  feedings;  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  month  inclusive,  every  four  hours,  with 
five  feedings. 

An  infant's  stomach  at  birth  will  contain  one  ounce. 
It  increases  rapidly  in  size  during  the  first  two  months, 
slowly  during  the  next  two  months,  and  then  it  is 
nearly  stationary  until  after  the  sixth  month.  The 
capacity  of  the  stomach  at  one  month  is  two  and  one- 
half  ounces;  at  two  months,  three  and  one-half  ounces; 
at  three  months,  four  and  one-half  ounces;  at  six  months, 
six  ounces;  at  one  year,  nine  ounces.  These  figures 
will  vary  somewhat  with  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
child,  so  that  where  one  knows  the  actual  size  and 
capacity  of  the  stomach  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  food  necessary. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  second  year,  a  child 's 
diet  should  be  principally  milk,  a  quart  and  a  half  being 
taken  in  five  feedings  during  the  day.  This  should 
be  given  with  a  little  lime-water  in  each  feeding;  also 
dry  or  toasted  bread,  crackers,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  beef-juice  or  a  little  scraped  beef,  and  one-half  ounce 
of  orange-juice.  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  year, 
milk  should  still  be  given  as  the  main  article  of  diet, 
a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  a  day,  with  the  addition 
of  barley  or  rice-gruel,  dry  bread,  crackers,  orange- 
juice,  baked  apple,  farina,  scraped  beef,  and  a  fresh 
soft-boiled  egg  twice  a  week. 

From  the  third  to  the  seventh  year,  four  meals 
should  be  given  during  the  day;  the  supper  being  light, 
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of  bread  and  milk  or  some  cereal  with  milk.  One 
quart  of  milk  should  be  taken  daily;  farina,  boiled 
rice,  and  other  cereals,  graham  crackers,  dry  bread  or 
toast;  a  small  piece  of  rare  beef -steak  or  roast  beef, 
or  a  mutton  or  lamb-chop;  a  little  meat  from  boiled 
or  broiled  chicken,  or  fish;  baked  potatoes  with  butter 
and  salt  once  a  day;  spinach,  string-beans,  new  peas. 
One  vegetable  a  day  should  be  given.  Soft-boiled  or 
poached  eggs  can  be  given;  also  meat-broths;  and  for 
desserts,  rice-pudding,  plain  custard  or  junket  may  be 
given.  Other  things  should  be  avoided  with  care  if 
we  would  keep  the  child  well.  A  growing  child  re- 
quires more  nitrogenous  food  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
than  an  adult,  since  it  has  tissues  to  build.  After  the 
seventh  year,  an  active  child  can  digest  the  ordinary 
adult  diet  if  the  above  precautions  are  taken. 

As  children  are  habitually  overfed,  so  do  adults 
overfeed  themselves.  Physiology  teaches  us  that  it 
takes  from  two  to  six  hours  for  the  gastric  juice  to 
digest  the  ordinary  meal.  After  leaving  the  stomach, 
the  food  is  twelve  hours  in  passing  through  the  small 
intestine,  and  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  the 
large  intestine.  Thus  one  can  see  that  the  present 
manner  of  eating  is  a  kind  of  stuffing  process,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  being  contantly  full  of  blood 
and  food-products.  This,  of  course,  causes  both  gastric 
and  intestinal  indigestion.  Fermentation  takes  place 
and  poisonous  substances  are  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
with  resulting  toxemia. 

(To  be  concluded) . 


THE  MUSCULAR  SENSE 

(F rom  Success) 

The  sense  of  muscular  tension  that  we  experience 
when  we  sustain  or  raise  a  weight  is  really  distinct  from 
any  or  all  of  the  so-called  "five  senses,"  and  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  sixth  sense,  Physiologists  who  have 
tried  to  measure  it,  however,  are  confronted  by  numer- 
ous difficulties.  Not  only  is  it  hard  to  separate  its 
indications  from  those  of  the  sense  of  touch,  as  ex- 
perienced by  the  skin  on  which  the  weight  rests,  but 
the  feeling  of  heaviness  differs  when  the  sustaining 
member  is  moved  in  order  to  "heft"  the  weight,  as 
the  provincial  term  has  it.  A  recent  French  experi- 
menter avoids  all  this  trouble  by  causing  the  subject 


to  hold  the  weight  suspended  by  a  thread,  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger.  When  the  weight  is  suddenly 
supported  from  below,  by  raising  a  board  till  contact 
is  made  with  it,  the  person  who  holds  the  weight  feels 
a  sensation,  if  the  weight  be  sufficient,  and  this  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  all  the  elements  that  have  hitherto 
proved  troublesome.  The  smallest  weight  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  sensation  is  the  measure  of  tha 
muscular  sense  in  the  person  experimented  upon. 


A  MEDICAL  DISCOVERER 

(From  Literary  Digest) 
Among  the  hundreds  of  so-called  discoveries  in 
therapeutics,  the  "light-cure"  of  Prof.  Niels  R.  Finsen, 
who  died  in  1904,  in  Copenhagen,  stands  out  as  an 
instance  of  a  method  that  seems  really  to  be  of  use  to 
mankind.  Finsen,  as  we  learn  from  a  notice  in  The 
Scientific  American,  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  In  1890  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Copenhagen  University,  receiving 
his  doctor's  degree,  and  three  years  later  he  published 
in  a  medical  journal  an  article  on  "The  Influence  of 
Light  on  the  Skin,"  in  which  he  asserted  that  smallpox 
could  be  cured  by  putting  red  curtains  at  the  windows 
of  the  sick-room.  This  method  was  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  epidemic  of  1894  in  Copenhagen.  Soon 
afterward  he  found  it  possible  to  concentrate  rays  of 
electric  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  cure  lupus  or  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin,  demonstrating  his  discovery  by 
curing  a  patient  who  for  eight  years  had  tried  every 
known  method  unsuccessfully.  Says  the  journal  named 
above: 

"The  cure  attracted  great  attention,  and  both  moral 
and  financial  support  came  to  the  young  investigator 
and  discoverer. 

"In  1896  the  municipal  hospital  of  Copenhagen  gave 
room  on  its  grounds  for  several  small  buildings,  in 
which  Professor  Finsen 's  experiments  continued  on 
an  increasing  scale.  Then  the  Danish  Government 
came  to  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  it  was 
enlarged  and  removed  to  Rosenvaenget,  a  pleasant 
suburb  of  Copenhagen. 

"In  December,  1903,  Professor  Finsen  received  the 
Nobel  medical  prize  from  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 
This  high  testimonial  to  his  great  discovery  is  no  less 
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significant  than  the  fact  that  although  only  nine  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  use  of  the  Finsen  rays, 
institutions  for  the  use  of  the  rays  are  now  established 
in  every  civilized  country." 

The  Hospital  (London),  in  a  notice  of  Professor 
Finsen 's  work,  has  this  to  say: 

"It  may  be  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  will  lead 
in  greater  or  less  measure  to  the  supersession  of  the 
therapeutic  method  associated  with  his  name,  but  it 
will  ever  remain  true  that  through  him  there  came  to 
numerous  men  and  women  relief  from  a  horrible  and 
disfiguring  disease  .  .  .  To  say  in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific revolutions  that  all  the  details  of  his  method,  or 
even  the  method  itself,  will  certainly  be  permanent 
would  be  a  rash  prophecy.  It  is  both  more  wise  and 
more  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  in  addition  to  its 
present  practical  value  the  work  has  in  it  the  possibility 
of  development,  and  that  it  has  stimulated  new  lines 
of  research,  the  beneficial  applications  of  which  are 
probably  but  in  their  infancy.  It  is  to  men  who  have 
the  insight  to  see  and  the  courage  to  follow  new  lines 
of  progress  that  the  larger  recognitions  of  mankind 
are  paid,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  verdict  will  be  awarded  to  the  work  of  the  Danish 
physician." 

The  Copenhagen  daily  Vort  Land  comments  as 
follows: 

"According  to  ordinary  human  reckoning,  Finsen 's 
life  was  too  short,  yet  he  was  given  time  to  accomplish 
great  things  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  followers. 
The  universal  judgment  of  him  will  sound  like  a  uni- 
versal thanksgiving — thanks  from  the  land  whose 
honored  son  he  was,  thanks  from  the  scientific  world 
for  which  he  opened  up  new  avenues  of  achievement, 
thanks  from  the  unfortunates  from  whom  he  lifted 
the  heavy  burden  of  disease. 

"Himself  an  invalid  since  early  youth,  his  first  and 
last  thoughts  and  desires  were  to  aid  others.  What 
he  has  accomplished  has  been  indorsed  by  all  civilized 
countries,  and  more  than  twenty  great  sanatoriums 
in  as  many  cities  throughout  the  world  stand  today 
as  lasting  monuments  to  his  fame.  But  he  who  did 
so  much  for  others  was  himself  a  sufferer  from  a  disease 
which  baffled  medical  men.  A  few  days  before  his 
death  he  requested  his  physicians  and  friends  to  per- 
form an  autopsy  on  his  body  in  order  that,  even  in 


death,  he  might  serve  his  profession.  The  dissection 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  slow 
ossification  of  the  heart  membrane,  a  rare  disease  which 
generally  results  fatally  after  a  much  shorter  period 
than  it  did  in  Finsen 's  case.  His  remarkable  will- 
power no  doubt  prolonged  his  life  for  several  years; 
he  simply  could  not  leave  the  labor  he  loved." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 


There  has  just  died  in  Stockerau,  Bavaria,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years,  a  dwarf,  Maria  Schumann,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  celebrity,  says  La  Nature.  She 
"passed  her  whole  life  in  the  cradle  where  she  slept 
her  first  sleep,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  Up  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  this  strange  creature  preserved  the  height 
and  general  appearance  of  an  infant  of  a  few  months, 
but  wonderful  to  say,  her  intellect  was  normally  de- 
veloped and  nothing  could  have  been  odder  than  to 
hear  this  tiny  baby  in  the  cradle  talk  like  an  adult, 
with  much  vivacity  and  intelligence!  Maria  was  born 
in  1875,  at  Brigitteman,  near  Vienna.  Her  parents 
were  of  normal  development,  and  so  were  her  brothers 
and  sisters." — Translation  made  for  the  Literary 
Digest. 

An  eminent  English  specialist  declares  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  "growing  pains."  We  have  been 
taught  that  when  a  child  has  stinging  pains  in  the 
limbs,  shoulders  or  other  parts  of  the  body  it  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  body  is  growing,  and  therefore  most 
parents  welcome  the  news  of  such  suffering  in  children. 
The  physician  referred  to  above  claims  that  growing 
pains  are  muscular  rheumatism,  and  should  have 
immediate  attention.  Something  is  wrong,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  learn  why  the  child's  blood 
is  not  in  perfect  condition. 

Physicians  differ  as  to  choice  of  hot  or  cold  applica- 
tions in  the  relief  of  pain.  Recently  they  have  inclined 
to  ice  bags,  but  the  best  thing  for  the  home  nurse  to  do 
is  to  test  both  methods  and  choose  the  one  that  gives 
the  greatest  relief. — Ex. 

Most  people,  when  they  have  headaches,  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  get  greater  comfort,  or  at  least 
think  they  do,  from  hot  cloths  or  a  bag  filled  with 
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boiling  water  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  than  from 
pillowing  the  head  on  a  rubber  covered  ice  cake. 

For  appendicitis,  however,  ice  is  preferable,  as  it 
more  quickly  numbs  the  pain  and  checks  the  inflam- 
mation. 

The  intense  burning  and  itching  of  chilblains  can 
often  be  allayed  by  bathing  the  parts  in  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  vinegar  and  one  part  camphorated  brandy. 

Bathing  frequently  in  hot  witch  hazel  will  also  give 
relief. 

Women  are  growing  better,  according  to  the  Mass. 
prison  commissioners  'report.  In  1881,  the  proportion  of 
women  among  prison  convicts  was  19  per  cent.  Last 
year  it  was  only  9  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  the  aston- 
ishing falling  off  and  the  fact  that  some  county  institu- 
tions no  longer  contain  a  single  woman,  the  commis- 
sioners recommend  in  their  annual  report  that  term 
sentences  for  women  to  jails  and  houses  of  correction 
be  discontinued  and  women  in  future  be  sent  to  Slier- 
born,  where  there  is  now  plenty  of  room. 

In  a  recent  talk  to  the  students  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Robert  Quayle  made  the  statement  that  if  one  of 
the  best  football  players  in  first-class  training  were 
placed  on  a  large  locomotive  to  fire  it  for  a  long  trip, 
it  would  tax  his  physical  powers  a  great  deal  more  than 
would  the  playing  of  an  end  position  on  a  football  team. 
He  went  on:  "I  might  say  that  if  he  had,  on  a  good 
hard  winter's  night,  to  shovel,  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  hours,  about  fifteen  tons  of  coal  through  an  eight- 
een-inch  hole,  and  were  it  possible  to  see  that  fifteen 
tons  of  coal  piled  up  before  him  and  he  was  told  that  he 
would  have  to  put  in  that  coal  in  five  or  six  hours,  I 
think  he  would  quit  his  job  before  he  tackled  it." 

Longevity  depends  far  more  upon  the  manner  of  a 
man's  life  than  upon  the  drugs  which  he  swallows; 
and  it  is  the  doctor's  misfortune  that  the  exigencies  of 
his  calling  often  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  practice 
the  hygienic  doctrines  which  he  preaches. —  American 
Medicine,  Philadelphia. 

Once  get  a  nation  into  inviting  fresh  air  instead  of 
barring  it  out,  and  not  only  is  that  nation  going  to  re- 
pel consumption,  but  is  it  going  to  better  itself  phy- 
sically in  such  a  measure  as  to  be  practically  immune 
from  other  diseases.  An  air-loving  world  is  what  the 
scientists  are  aiming  at. — Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 


IS  HOT  WEATHER  UNHEALTHY  ? 


This  question  is  asked  and  answered  in  the  negative 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(July  g3).  The  popular  belief  that  gives  to  hot  weather 
the  discredit  of  all  sorts  of  maladies  is  not  correct,  if 
we  may  believe  this  authority,  although,  of  course,  he 
is  talking  of  moderate,  not  tropical  heat.     He  writes: 

"Sunshine  is  a  good  tonic,  and  warmth  favors  the 
regular  action  of  most  of  the  bodily  processes.  Illness 
attributed  to  the  high  temperature  is  only  due  to  it  in- 
directly. The  imperfect  ventilation  of  living-rooms, 
offices,  and  restaurants  is  apt  to  be  aggravated  in  hot 
weather,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  produces  loss  of 
appetite,  headache  and  perhaps  syncope;  and  hot, 
badly  ventilated  larders  and  store-rooms  allow  food, 
and  especially  milk,  to  become  tainted  rapidly.  The 
most  direct  cause  of  serious  illness  in  hot  weather  is 
alcohol,  especially  if  taken  in  the  form  of  brandy, 
whisky  or  gin,  and  it  is  certain  that  overindulgence 
predisposes  to  heat-stroke.  The  Paris  newspapers 
have  been  publishing  advice  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  which,  after  all,  comes  to  little 
more  than  this:  that  in  hot  weather  people  should  eat 
less  than  in  cold.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  physi- 
ological basis  for  this,  but  the  fact  probably  is  that  most 
people  habitually  eat  too  much — too  much  meat  in 
particular — and  that  if  a  man  is  at  all  predisposed  to 
gout  the  increased  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  purin 
bodies  by  the  ordinary  channel  may  lead  to  trouble.  It 
is,  therefore,  wise  to  decrease  the  amount  of  meat,  and 
not  to  resist  the  desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluid 
imbibed. 

"Iced  drinks  are  a  snare.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
moment,  but  so  far  as  their  temperature  makes  any 
difference  to  digestion  they  tend  to  retard  it;  they 
should,  at  any  rate,  not  be  taken  at  meals.  Their  use 
between  meals  is  a  very  doubtful  good.  If  taken  fre- 
quently, they  tend  to  produce  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
flammation (erythema)  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  and  thus  produce  that  intense  feeling  of 
thirst  which  alpine  wanderers  call  unquenchable.  Un- 
questionably the  fluid  needed  is  best  taken  hot,  and  prob- 
ably nothing  is  better  than  weak  China  tea. 

"One  other  cause  of  illness  prevalent  in  hot  dry 
weather  is  dust,  and  this  with  a  little  attention  might 
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be  abated.  The  usual  practise  of  municipal  authori- 
ties is  still  to  sweep  the  perfectly  dry  and  dust-laden 
streets  in  the  small  and  early  morning  hours  by  means 
of  powerful  machine  brushes,  with  the  net  result  that 
the  dust — at  least  its  finer  particles—  is  sent  whirling 
into  the  air  only  to  fall  again;  the  particles  are  rear- 
ranged, not  removed.  The  problem  has  been  solved 
in  the  cities  of  London,  Westminster  and  Paris,  and 
perhaps  in  others  by  washing  the  streets  in  the  early 
morning  and  sweeping  them  afterward  if  necessary. 
This  insures  the  removal  of  the  dust  without  playing 
at  the  eternal  Sisyphus-like  task  of  stirring  up  over  and 
over  again  the  same  dust  particles,  a  sort  of  'scavenger's 
labor  lost.'  With  regard  to  country  roads,  the  plan  of 
applying  a  chemical  substance  greedy  of  water,  such  as 
calcium  chloride,  to  the  roadway,  has  been  tried  with 
advantage.  '  Westrumite, '  a  combination  containing 
this  substance,  has  been  used  in  many  places  with 
success  so  far  as  bicycles  and  motors  are  concerned. 
The  hygroscopic  body  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
and  thus  keeps  the  roads  damp.  The  question  of  the 
influence  of  such  substances  on  horses'  hoofs  and  on 
rubber  tires  has  still  to  be  considered." 


RIDING  ASTRIDE 


"It  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  physicians  with 
whom  I  associate,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  "that  the  fashion  of  woman 
riding  astride  has  not  had  its  origin  in  fad  so  much  as 
it  has  in  the  advice  of  physicians  of  our  modern  type. 

"The  fact  that  a  person  riding  astride  can  have 
more  freedom  from  jar  and  jolt  than  one  riding  a  side 
saddle  should  be  a  point  in  favor  of  the  astride  method, 
aside  from  the  fact  of  it  being  safer  and  easier  for  the 
rider. 

"The  fact  that  it  might  be  considered  immodest  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  astride  method  of 
riding  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  condemned.  The 
main  reason  why  it  is  becoming  more  popu'ar  is  be- 
cause physicians  in  general  see  its  good  points  over  the 
old  method  and  are  thus  advising  it." 

Here  is  what  a  writer  says  about  the  meaning  some 
women  give  to  the  term  "physical  culture:" 

Many  people  think  that  "physical  culture"  means 


to  don  a  gymnasium  suit  and  go  through  a  few  calis- 
thenics. It  means  so  much  more  than  that.  It  means 
the  science  of  living;  how  to  be  strong  mentally,  mor- 
ally ami  physically;  how  to  make  the  most  of  one's  life; 
to  know  what  to  eat;  how  to  take  care  of  the  body;  how 
to  exercise;  how  to  rest.  It  is  learning  to  control  one's 
nerves. 

People  eat  too  much,  eat  too  great  a  variety,  eat 
too  often.  They  indulge  too  freely  in  stimulants,  do 
not  drink  enough  water  between  meals,  do  not  exer- 
cise enough,  and  get  too  little  rest.  If  we  eat  whole- 
some food,  exercise  some  every  day,  bathe  often,  sleep 
from  seven  to  eight  hours  every  night,  leaving  stimu- 
lants alone,  and  keep  our  minds  healthy,  we  can  live 
on  and  on,  a  comfort  to  ourselves  and  everyone  about 
us, — barring;  accidents. 

DOLLS  FOR  TEACHING  HEALTH 


Attention  was  now  being  turned,  said'  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  for 
Physical  Education  to  the  training  in  hygiene  of  the 
children  in  the  schools,  and  the  plan  of  a  doll's  class 
had  been  suggested.  Every  girl  should  be  provided 
with  a  doll,  and  should  be  taught  how  to  wash  and 
dry  it,  to  avoid  pulling  its  hair,  and  to  put  it  to  bed. 

She  should  also  be  shown  how  to  feed  it,  being  care- 
ful about  washing  the  bottle,  and  to  give  it  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  air. 


MANUAL  LABOR  AS  AN  EDUCATOR 


That  a  man  cannot  be  truly  educated  unless  his 
knowledge  has  been  gained,  at  least  in  part,  by  doing 
something  with  his  hands — by  actual  experimentation 
— is  asserted  by  President  Ira  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  a  recent  commencement  address  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  is  printed  in 
Science  (July  15).  The  idea  that  manual  work,  for 
whatever  purpose,  is  degrading,  and  that  mere  specu- 
lation is  a  higher  form  of  investigation  than  the  actual 
questioning  of  nature,  has  been,  the  speaker  said,  the 
most  pernicious  influence  in  the  history  of  our  efforts 
to  learn  something  of  the  world  and  what  it  contains. 
President  Remsen  thus  summarizes  the  intellectual 
development  of  mankind: 
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"First  came  the  period  of  infancy,  during  which 
observations  were  made  and  much  learned.  Efforts 
were  early  made  to  explain  the  facts  of  nature.  We 
have  remnants  of  these  explanations  in  old  theories 
that  have  long  ceased  to  be  useful.  They  no  doubt 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  their  day,  but  gradually  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  ideas  ever  held  by  man  took 
shape,  and  I  am  willing  to  characterize  it  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  knowledge. 
I  refer  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  sign  of  inferiority  to  work 
with  the  hands.  This  idea  came  early  and  stayed 
late.  In  fact,  there  are  still  on  the  earth  a  few  who 
hold  it.  How  did  this  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  advance 
of  knowledge  ?  By  preventing  those  who  were  best 
equipped  from  advancing  knowledge.  The  learned 
men  of  the  earth  for  a  long  period  were  thinkers, 
philosophers.  They  were  not  workers  in  nature's 
workshop.  They  tried  to  solve  the  great  problems  of 
Nature  by  thinking  about  them.  They  did  not  experi- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  go  directly  to  Nature 
and  put  questions  to  her.  They  speculated.  They 
elaborated  theories.  During  this  period  knowledge 
was  not  advanced  rapidly.  It  could  not  be.  For  the 
only  way  along  which  advances  could  be  made  was 
closed. 

"Slowly  the  lesson  was  learned  that  the  only  way 
by  which  we  can  gain  knowledge  of  Nature's  secrets 
is  by  taking  her  into  our  confidence.  Instead  of  con- 
templation in  a  study,  we  must  have  contact  with  the 
things  of  nature  either  out  of  doors  or  in  the  laboratory. 
Manual  labor  is  necessary.  Without  it  we  may  as 
well  give  up  hope  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
When  this  important  fact  was  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  scientific  progress  began  and  continued 
with  increasing  rapidity." 

BLINDNESS  FROM  CROWDING  OF  THE  TEETH 


By  J.  E.  Gemmell 
(From  Dental  Record) 
A  boy,  aged  eleven,  complained  that  he  wakened 
one  morning  to  find  he  was  blind.  Previously,  and  on 
going  to  bed  the  night  before,  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  his  eyes.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  fixed,  not  in- 
fluenced by  light;  could  not  tell  light  from  darkness. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  pointed  to  functional 


disturbance.  Several  causes  were  looked  for,  but  an 
examination  of  the  mouth  showed  crowding  and 
wedging  of  the  teeth  together.  Two  permanent  and 
four  temporary  molar  teeth  were  extracted.  The  same 
night  he  could  distinguish  light  from  dark,  and  next 
day  could  make  out  objects,  and,  in  a  few  days,  sight 
was  restored.     He  had  no  other  treatment. 


NEED  OF  LEISURE 


Americans  need  holidays,  but  they  need  also  a  less 
strenuous  life,  especially  for  the  women.  It  is  not  only 
for  our  physical  welfare  that  we  should  seek  to  labor  for 
only  a  reasonable  length  of  time  each  day,  but  for  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  whole  nation.  Leisure  for 
cultivating  the  little  amenities  of  life  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  must  have  time  to  study  the  art  of  playing. 
We  need  to  take  time  to  read,  to  study,  to  reflect.  The 
highest  enjoyments  of  life  come  from  intellectual 
associations  and  accomplishments,  but  if  one  has  no 
time  to  attend  to  them  he  must  miss  their  whole  import. 
The  uplifting  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  physical  conditions  must  come  through 
this  leavening  of  the  whole  mass  with  culture.  With- 
out that  time  to  read  and  observe,  what  good  will  all 
the  art  museums  and  public  libraries  and  cheap  papers 
amount  to  ?  We  have  all  these  today  in  abundance,  and 
every  year  they  are  being  placed  more  generally  at  the 
disposal  of  all,  but  men  and  women  worn  out  with 
drudgery  of  toil  cannot  appreciate  them.  Worked  up 
to  the  full  human  limit  of  strength  and  endurance, 
what  cares  a  man  or  a  woman  for  science,  art,  music  or 
literature  ?  There  must  first  be  leisure  and  surplus 
strength  enough  to  make  use  of  these  great  benefits  con- 
ferred by  modern  civilization. — Ledger  Monthly. 

BANTING 


Banting,  the  artificial  thinning-down  process,  is  a 
craze  in  London.  It  is  said  that  both  men  and  women 
devote  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject,  and  those 
physicians  who  make  a  specialty  of  reducing  weight  have 
reaped  a  harvest  of  profit.  According  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  various  systems  in  vogue  the  most  efficacious 
seems  that  pursued  and  recommended  by  the  French 
doctors — the  fish  regimen.    The  patient  lives  entirely 
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on  various  kinds  of  fish,  a  small  slice  of  wholemeal  bread 
being  permitted  with  each  meal.  British  specialists 
deny  to  their  patients  any  food  containing  either  sugar 
or  starch.  Anti-fat  dishes  have  largely  entered  into 
the  menu  of  all  well-ordered  establishments,  and  toast 
has  taken  the  place  of  bread.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Zwinin- 
gen,  Bismarck's  physician,  simply  orders  his  patients 
to  entirely  forego  any  kind  of  liquid  with  their  meals. 
By  this  means  he  claims  to  make  a  man  become  normal 
in  size. — Inter  Ocean. 


TEST  FOR  PURE  MILK 


A  simple  and  effective  test  to  determine  whether 
water  is  present  in  milk  may  be  made  with  an  ordinary 
knitting  needle,  if  the  needle  is  bright  and  well  polished. 
Pip  the  needle  into  the  milk  and  quickly  withdraw  it  in 
an  upright  position.  If  the  milk  contains  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  this  will  prevent  even  a  drop  of  milk 
adhering  to  the  needle. 

Every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  heat  milk  knows 
how  easily  it  may  be  scorched.  When  this  does  happen 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  quickly  remove  the  vessel  from  the 
fire  and  stand  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water.  Put  a  pinch  of 
salt  into  the  milk  and  stir.  It  will  then  be  found  that 
the  disagreeable  burnt  taste  has  almost  if  not  entirely 
disappeared. 

SEA  WATER 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Repertoire  de  Pharmacie 
M.  P.  Carles  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  use 
of  sea  water  in  medicine.  He  first  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  common  salt  sea  water  con- 
tains many  important  mineral  substances,  the  total 
solid  matter  amounting  to  3.02  to  3.08  per  cent.  Some 
of  these  substances  are  present  only  to  an  infinitesimal 
extent,  but  in  biology  the  value  of  a  substance  is  not 
necessarily  dependent  upon  its  actual  size  or  quantity. 

It  has  been  shown  that  various  marine  plants  have 
the  power  of  extracting  from  sea  water  minute  quan- 
tities of  compounds  of  iodine,  bromine,  arsenic,  boron, 
manganese,  lithium,  flourine,  rubidium,  caesium  and 
other  elements.  Hence  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  higher  animals  might  derive  benefit 
from  the  assimilation  of  even  minute  traces  of  these 
physiologically  active  substances. 


Sea  water  has  been  given  by  the  mouth  and  by  in- 
jection with  good  results  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  loss  of 
appetite  and  tuberculosis.  In  general  the  appetite 
was  improved  and  strength  was  rapidly  regained. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  immediate 
results  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  certain  precautions. 
The  sea  water  must  be  natural,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  so  complex  a  liquid.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proved 
that  sea  salt,  when  redissolved  in  distilled  water,  lacks 
some  of  the  properties  of  natural  sea  water,  exercising 
a  tonic  action  upon  a  dog  when  injected  subcutaneously. 
It  must  be  freshly  collected,  as  it  loses  carbon  dioxide 
on  standing,  with  precipitation  of  some  of  its  salts. 
It  should  be  taken  from  the  open  sea  remote  from  rivers. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Carles  points  out  that  this  method 
of  treatment  is  not  invariably  suitable  and  that  it  rests 
with  clinical  experience  to  indicate  the  cases  in  which 
it  may  advantageously  be  employed. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Maude  B.  Atherton,  class  of  '08,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's School,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  H.  Quinlan,  class  of  '07,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Charlesbank 
Gymnasium,  of  which  Miss  Anne  Loftus,  '07,  is  superin- 
dent. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  8,  the  annual  gymnastic 
exhibition  of  Emerson  College  was  held  in  the  Posse 
Gymnasium.  The  work  included  both  free-standing 
exercises  and  apparatus  work  and  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  large  audience  present.  During  the  intermission 
readings  were  given  by  Miss  Luella  Cook  and  Miss 
Henrietta  McDaniels. 

On  the  same  evening,  April  8,  members  of  the  senior 
class,  Posse  Gymnasium,  took  part  in  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Scandinavian  Club  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at 
Association  Hall,  Boylston  Street.  They  repeated  the 
Spanish  dance  which  was  so  enthusiastically  received 
at  the  mid-year  exhibition  at  the  gymnasium,  February 
18,  and  as  an  encore  the  Benita  caprice,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Highland  fling,  danced  by  Miss  Marguer- 
ite Watson. 


HANUAL  OF  flEDICAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.  G.  V. 
edited  by 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

A  companion  book  to  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Three  hundred  and  Eight 
Pages,  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations.  Gives  full  description  of  the  Mechanics  and  Therapeutics  of  Massage. 
For  sale  at 

POSSE  GYMNASIUM,  BOSTON. 


THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  CIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  TO   MEET  THE  REQUIRMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ATHLETIC  WOMAN 

Designed  by  Henry  W.  Gilbert,  Expert  Designer  and  Corset  Maker 
and  Miss  Eva  Maynard  Martin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Mem 
ber  of  the  Woman's  Dress  Reform  Committee,  Chicago. 

THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST  is  molded— as  no  other 
Waist  ever  has  been — to  fit  the  modern  athletic  type  of  figure. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES.  Sufficient  Breathing  Space  to  meet 
all  requirements.  Elastic  Underarm  Lacing  on  either  side  allowing 
easy  expansion  for  deep  breathing.  Curved  Shoulder  Strap  self  ad- 
justing; does  not  cut  into  or  slip  from  the  shoulder.  Button  Front. 
Boned  and  Stayed  throughout  with  Spirella.  A  very  elastic,  pliable,  non 
resisting  boning,  offering  no  impediment  to  any  movement  of  the  body. 

SPIRELLA  is  guaranteed  unbreakable  in  regular  wear;  allows  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement;  does  not  take  a  permanent  bend  and  retains  the 
shape  of  the  garment  until  the  cloth  wears  out.  SPIRELLA  BONING 
is  guaranteed  rust  proof  in  corset  wear.  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC 
WAISTS  CAN  BE  LAUNDRIED  REPEATEDLY  WITHOUT  RE- 
MOVING BONING. 

Indorsed  by  Physicians  and  Physical  Instructors.    Made  in  all  sizes, 
three  styles,  differing  in  underarm  length.    An  Ideal  Garment  for  ladies 
indulging  in  boating,  tennis,  basket-ball  or  any  physical  exercise. 
For  particulars  concerning  styles,  prices,  etc.,  address, 

THE  SPIRELLA  COMPANY.  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
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GYMNASIUM 
OUTFITTERS 

Your  Opportunity 

May  be  among  the  hundreds  of  good 
positions  now  listed  in  the  current 
issue  of    OPPORTUNITIES,  our 
monthly  publication,    if  you  are  a 
high  grade 

SALESMAN,  EXECUTIVE,  CLERICAL, 
PROFESSIONAL  OR  TECHNICAL  MAN 

Salaries  $1000-$5000.      Sample  free 
State  age,  experience  and  position 
desired. 

HAPCOOD'S 

305  Broadway  New  York 
1010  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

fflVlJjyk  Gymnastic 
IPWp  Apparatus 

Playground 
^gycejZS  Apparatus 

Bowling  Alleys 
Lockers 
Anthropometric  Apparatus 

Narragansett  Machine  Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I„  U.S.A. 

Write  for  Catalogs 

Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

ThC  °nly  Gymnastic  Sh°es  we  recommend 
\j(±l  (1       for  our  work,  are  those  made  by 

THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS 

"  THE  POSSE  SPECIAL" 

47  TEMPLE  PLACE     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Aways  PARTRIDGE'S  Reliabe 

Athletic  Outfittings,  Gymnasium  Cloth- 
ing and  Apparatus 

Complete  line   of  everything  desirable 
Fencing  Foils,  Plastrons,  Masks,  Chest 
Weights,  Indian  Clubs,  Dumb  Bells 
Whitely  Exercisers,  Etc. 

HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO. 
75  Hawley  Street,                   BOSTON,  MASS. 

REFINEMENT  AND  EXCLUSIVENESS 

Characterize  "COLUMBIA"  Styles 
GYMNASIUM  SUITS,          SWIMMING  UITS, 

HOCKEY  SKIRTS,      JUMPER  BLOUSES, 
DANCING  SKIRTS, 

Endorsed  and  Used  by  Leading  Physical  Cultur- 
ists  all  over  the  Country.      Consumers'  League 
Endorsement. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 

Columbia  Bathing:  and  Gymnasium  Suit  Co. 

145  SOUTH  STREET    -    -    -    -  BOSTON 

LADIES'  GYMNASIUM  AND  BATHING 
SUITS 

To  Order  at  Short  Notice.         No  Trying  On. 
Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed. 
Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Attended  To. 

MRS.  M.  H.  LAWSON 

288  SHAWMUT  AVE. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS! 


We  need  you  for  important  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  put  you  in  a  better  position 
than  you  can  secure  through  your  personal  efforts.  The  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Ohio  State  University,  Purdue  University,  and  many  other  great  educational  institutions  have  secured  instruc- 
tors through  us.    It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  register  now.    Send  for  complete  information. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(Formerly  the  Physical  Training  Teachers'  Bureau,  Rockford,  111  ) 
Webster  Groves  Sta.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


The  convention  recently  held  in  Philadelphia  of  t he 
A.  P.  E.  A.  presented  the  following  features  of  interest: 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Place  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  Public  School  Curriculum." 
He  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  work  of  physical  train- 
ing, and  laid  particular  emphasis  on  what  can  be  done 
by  this  means  for  morally  and  mentally  defective 
children.  He  mentioned  that  only  that  day  the  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  had  sent  to  the  Council  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  first  recreation  house  in  this  city,  which 
will  be  at  Starr  Garden  Park. 

Mr.  William  A.  Steelier,  physical  director  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  limited  to  a  ten-minute 
talk  on  "The  Determining  Principle  Which  Should 
Decide  the  Content  of  the  Public  School  Curriculum 
in  Physical  Education"  said: 

"It  takes  intelligence  and  time  to  develop  a  healthy 
body,"  and  pointed  out  that  all  exercises  for  school 
purposes  must  be  based  upon  the  natural  fundamental 
activities,  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  realize  the 
best  results,  there  arise  the  following  demands:  A 
careful  selection  of  exercises,  including  games,  graded 


to  suit  the  age  of  the  pupil;  well  prepared  teachers, 
gymnastically  trained,  who  understand  the  value  of 
the  physical  training  materials  and  who  can  intelli- 
gently apply  them;  suitable  places  for  exercise,  such  as 
large  sheltered  places  for  inclement  weather,  and  large 
school  yards  for  fine  weather;  the  necessary  time  for 
body  training." 

Miss  Jessie  Bancroft  did  not  take  part  as  announced. 
She  spoke  from  the  floor,  saying  she  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  her  part  on  the  program  till  too  late  for  her 
to  give  it  proper  attention.  She  believed  ten  minutes 
too  short  a  time  for  the  discussion  of  such  an  import- 
ant subject. 

Dr.  George  W.  Elder  said  we  were  confronted  with 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
up  a  beautiful  theory  of  what  one  ought  to  do.  We  do 
not  have  sufficient  time  for  physical  training,  there 
are  not  enough  gymnasia  and  the  teachers  are  too  few. 
Including  the  playground,  fifteen  minutes  is  the  aver- 
age time  allowed.  The  chief  things  a  director  can 
perfect  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  school- 
room itself.  One  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  improve 
the  posture  of  the  pupils,  and  with  such  exercises  as 
will  effect  this,  the  director  should  combine  exercises 
for  the  respiration  and  circulation. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  said  his  name  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  a  few  exercises  to  break  up 
school  periods,  but  this  had  been  done  many  years 
before  he  advocated  it.  The  question  of  public  school 
physical  training  was  not  one  of  expensive  playgrounds 
or  gymnasia.  It  was  plain  common  sense  that  the 
children  should  walk  about,  take  deep  breaths,  and 
affect  the  circulation.  All  could  understand  this  with- 
out psychology,  physiology  or  any  other  ology.  It  is 
a  necessity  to  combat  the  bad  effects  of  school  life. 
All  agree  on  this  point.  We  ought  to  get  better  results. 
Recesses  need  to  be  organized.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  large  movement  against  recesses.  The  con- 
gested districts  always  loom  large  in  discussions,  but 
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the  great  mass  of  school  children  are  in  the  country, 
not  in  the  cities.  Gaines  and  plays  may  be  used  during 
recess.  The  Swedes  and  the  Germans  have  used  such 
games  for  generations.  It  is  said  that  base  ball  is 
dying  out  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of  America, 
and  that  the  youth  prefer  to  hang  around  in  stores  and 
at  the  railway  stations.  Teaching  means  leadership. 
The  teacher  must  play  with  the  children  and  the  games 
should  not  be  violent  ones.  One  principle  that  should 
guide  us  in  physical  training  is  to  give  pupils  work 
of  such  value  that  it  will  avail  for  the  entire  life.  It  is 
not  enough  to  teach  English  and  carry  pupils  through 
a  great  course  of  reading.  But  you  must  establish  a 
Love  of  reading.  So  you  must  establish  the  love  of 
exercise,  and  then  the  pupils  will  keep  it  up.  The 
speaker  said  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  up  a  rigid 
course  of  exercise,  but  if  he  had  been  made  to  do  this 
till  it  became  a  habit  it  would  not  be  so.  We  must 
give  no  such  excuse  to  the  coining  generation.  Dr. 
Gulick  emphasized  the  fact  that  folk-dancing  was  one 
useful  form  of  exercise,  but  not  the  only  one.  "I  like 
to  push  a  thing  hard  for  a  time,"  he  said,  "and  I  have 
been  pushing  f oik -dancing. " 

In  continuing  the  discussion  Mr.  Stecher  said  that 
"folk-dancing  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 
Other  forms  of  dancing  appeal  more  to  many.  Folk- 
dancing  means  something  to  a  limited  portion  of  a 
country.  It  means  something  to  them,  nothing  to  us. 
I  believe  in  organized  recesses.  School  yards  ought 
to  be  used  more  than  during  recess.  Playful  gymnas- 
tics may  be  used  instead  of  play,  using  certain  kinds 
of  apparatus,  so  that  you  can  have  a  natural  form  of 
exercise.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  one  form  of  exercise 
but  let  everything  have  its  place.  Dancing  is  a  recrea- 
tion. " 

Dr.  Arnold  said  we  could  all  agree  that  school  is 
deleterious  to  the  physique  of  children.  Whispering 
recesses  are  a  crime.  Inactivity  may  be  a  very  serious 
I  bing. 

Dr.  Storey  objected  to  such  a  general  discussion. 
He  thought  it  should  have  been  made  more  specific. 
All  the  speakers  had  referred  to  subjects  of  hygiene, 
school  furniture,  etc.,  which  constituted  only  a  small 
part  of  I  lie  subject.  Two-thirds  of  what  related  to 
physical  training  in  the  schools  had  remained  un- 
touched by  I  lie  speakers. 

Mr.  E.  Herrmann  said  in  his  experience  the  elimi- 


nation of  inarching  and  lining  up  during  time  for  re- 
cess had  resulted  in  a  great  gain  in  time  as  well  as  other 

ways. 

One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  a  place  where  they 
played  silent  base  ball,  no  speaking,  no  running  allowed. 
Another  referred  to  a  boy  who  pleaded  in  court  that  he 
was  bad  because  he  had  breathed  so  much  "second- 
ha  nd  air.  " 

In  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  April  8  an  exhibition 
of  gymnastics  and  sports  was  given  at  the  gymnasium 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  work  for  the 
blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  appealed  most 
strongly  to  the  audience,  although  work  for  all  grades 
and  kinds  of  schools  was  shown. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Ehler  spoke 
of  "Administrative  Problems  Concerning  Physical 
Education  in  Public  Schools." 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Ehler  championed  the  grade  teac  her, 
who  he  said  was  a  member  of  the  most  overworked  and 
under-paid  profession  in  the  country.  He  said  that 
the  thousand  and  one  things  with  which  the  teacher's 
life  is  burdened  made  it  not  to  be  wondered  at  "if 
she  does  not  enthuse  over  the  newest  thing  in  physical 
culture. " 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Elder  pointed  out  that  without 
the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  teachers  the  supervisors 
in  physical  culture  could  accomplish  but  little  in  the 
public  schools.  To  attain  this  co-operation,  he  said 
that  the  exercises  it  was  desired  to  have  the  teachers 
transmit  to  the  pupils  should  be  made  very  plain,  simple 
and  easy  at  first,  that  the  supervisors  should  not  criti- 
cise, but  be  ever  ready  with  helpful  suggestions,  and 
that  of  the  first  year,  at  least,  there  should  be  no  test 
work  asked  for  or  expected. 

Mr.  Elmer  Berry  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  spoke  on 
"The  Effects  of  a  Low  and  High  Proteid  Diet  on 
Physical  Efficiency." 

In  the  afternoon  four  sectional  meetings  were  held 
at  the  same  time,  viz.:  Therapeutic,  Public  School, 
College   Directors  and   Secondary  School. 

At  the  Therapeutic  Section,  the  chairman,  Baroness 
Hose  Posse  introduced  the  following  speakers:  Dr. 
.las.  A.  Babbitt,  whose  paper  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  number;  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Gospel  of  Human  Efficiency;"  Hr.  R.  Tait 
Mckenzie,  who  illustrated  by  charts  and  cards  ;i  paper 
dealing  with  "The  Treatment  of  Defects  of  Posture 
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in  College  Students  by  Exercise;"  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell 
on  "Re-education  in  Ataxia;"  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait. 
whose  paper  on  "The  Importance  of  an  Exact  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Pelvic  Articulations  in  Determining  the 
Correct  Poise  of  the  Body,"  has  already  been  reviewed 
in  the  Journal;  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  University, 
who  spoke  of  "The  Use  of  Oxygen  in  Muscular  Effort," 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  director  of  gymnastics.  New 
York  City,  who  spoke  on  "Yaso-Motor  Control  and 
Physical  and  Mental  Efficiency,"  and  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Seaver,  whose  paper  on  "Value  of  Apparatus  in  Medi- 
cal Gymnastics"  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  read. 

Dr.  Goldthwait  was  extensively  reported  in  the  local 
papers  for  his  remarks  with  reference  to  the  present 
style  of  corsets  now  worn  by  women  of  fashion.  "The 
present  style  of  corset,"  he  said,  "which  connects  the 
waist  line  with  the  throat  is  a  crime  against  nature.  It 
tends  to  destroy  the  natural  lo\eliness  of  woman. 
The  waist  line  was  never  intended  to  be  immediately 
below  the  throat,  yet  it  is  being  forced  there  by  fashion. 
The  old  straight  front  corset  was  an  evil,  but  a  lesser 
one  than  the  modern  model,  because  it  gave  free  swing 
to  the  back  and  did  not  interfere  to  such  an  extent  with 
the  normal  poise  of  the  body.  The  new  corset  will 
eventually  bring  about  a  malformation  of  the  shoulder, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  shoulders  forward  in  an 
unnatural  position,  whether  sitting  or  walking.  I  do 
not  say  that  women  should  not  wear  corsets.  I  am  not 
an  extremist  and  I  think  women  need  corsets  on  ac- 
count of  physical  differences  between  women  and  men, 
and  because  of  hereditary  influences,  but  corsets 
should  conform  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  body.  The 
pelvic  girdle  is  made  up  of  three  bones  and  three  joints, 
and  represents  the  structural  base  of  the  body.  The 
joints  are  either  vertical  or  oblique,  with  flat  surfaces 
held  together  by  muscles  and  ligaments.  To  the  pelvis 
are  attached  practically  all  of  the  trunk  muscles  and 
practically  all  of  the  thigh  muscles.  The  perfect  use 
of  these  muscles  can  only  occur  when  the  structural 
base  is  strong,  so  that  anything  which  weakens  the 
pelvic  joints  must  interfere  with  the  trunk  and  thigh 
muscles  as  well  as  the  joint  structures.  Not  only 
does  this  concern  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  but  as 
the  support  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
depends  upon  the  poise  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  tone 
of  the  muscles,  the  desirability  of  correct  poise  has 


problems  of  far  greater  significance  than  simply  the 
.•esthetic. " 

Dr.  Mitchell,  speaking  on  "The  Treatment  of 
Ataxia  by  Re-education,"  said  that  the  only  apparatus 
needed  in  such  cases  were  the  wall,  a  ladder  and  some 
stairs.  Put  exercise  as  far  as  possible  from  the  time 
of  giving  massage.  Rubber  soles  and  heels  were  of 
great  advantage  to  patients.  Dr.  Mitchell  does  not 
like  the  supporting  belt  often  used  in  these  cases.  Re- 
ferring to  Dr.  Goldthwait 's  advice  to  patients,  "  Make 
yourself  as  tall  as  you  can,"  he  said  he  told  his  patients; 
"press  the  back  of  the  neck  against  the  collar  button," 
for  purposes  of  good  posture.  It  is  better  that  patients 
should  not  watch  their  feet  while  taking  the  exercises. 
His  summary   was  as  follows: 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  an  incurable  disease.  Re- 
ported cures  are  either  mistakes  in  diagnosis  or  false- 
hoods. Certain  instances  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
spine  appearing  very  soon  after  the  specific  infection 
and  presenting  some  ataxic  symptoms  have  been  cured 
by  anti-syphilitic  medication,  but  they  are  in  no  proper 
sense  locomotor  ataxias. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  ameliorate  the  symptoms. 
Among  these  the  most  distressing  are  the  pains,  the 
most  inconvenient  those  due  to  impaired  balance  and 
want  of  co-ordination  power.  These  may  be  improved, 
in  some  cases  wonderfully  improved,  by  appropriate 
physical  treatment. 

Difficulties:  questions  of  diagnosis:  dangers  of 
fatigue,  of  falls. 

Course  of  treatment  includes  rest  at  first  with  mas- 
sage: Then  carefully  guarded  and  graded  exercises 
of  precision  as  carried  out  at  the  Philadelphia  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  for  nearly  thirty  years  past,  without 
apparatus.  Importance  of  individual  teaching  at  the 
beginning.  Class-work  useful  later.  Balancing  and 
single  control  movements,  involving  single  groups  of 
muscles  acting  directly  and  without  needing  compli- 
cated successive  co-ordinate  efforts.  Lessons  pro- 
gressive but  very  slow  at  first.  Greater  complication 
of  action  introduced  as  case  progresses. 

Work  without  the  eye  guidance  of  the  desirable 
when  improvement  has  once  begun.  Precautions  to  be 
observed:  duration  of  treatment  six  to  eight  weeks  in 
favorable  cases.  Extent  of  possible  improvement. 
Permanence  of  results.  Character  of  exercise  to  be 
permitted    to    patients   after   improvement.  Walking 
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undesirable.  Continued  massage  treatment  valuable. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  director  of  the  Yale  University 
gymnasium,  spoke  of  the  beneficial  results  of  oxygen 
as  administered  artificially  to  athletes  who  are  just 
about  to  undergo  some  great  physical  exercise,  such  as 
rowing,  boxing  or  running.  He  also  dilated  upon  the 
psychological  aspect  of  physical  training.  According 
to  actual  tests  he  claimed  that  the  mere  thinking  of  phy- 
sical training  accomplished  real  physical  good. 

An  interesting  article,  bearing  on  this  subject,  will  appear  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Journal. 

Dr.  Crampton  said  in  part: 

"Since  man  rose  from  the  brute  level  to  the  upright 
position,  he  has  had  to  supply  blood  to  the  brain  against 
gravity.  The  mechanism  controlling  this  supply  is 
actuated  by  the  solar  plexus.  Its  efficiency  of  working 
determines  physical  and  mental  efficiency.  Its  effi- 
ciency can  be  tested  by  the  blood  pressure  machine — 
tell  beforehand  if  an  athlete  is  in  condition,  how  fast 
or  how  long  he  can  run  or  row,  etc. 

Physical  and  mental  efficiency  go  hand  in  hand. 
Yet  the  big  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  are  the  poorest 
scholars.  This  is  because  the  schools  do  not  provide 
proper  instruction  for  the  big  mature  boys.  They 
mature  early,  get  sick  of  mollycoddling,  become  truants 
and  worse. 

The  cure  is  to  provide  vocational  training  when 
boys  develop  and  the  earning  instinct  ripens. 

Dr.  Seaver's  paper  will  appear  in  full  in  a  later 
number,  so  no  summary  need  be  given  here. 

The  session  of  the  Therapeutic  Section  lasted  from 
two  till  six,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  evoked  by  the 
calibre  of  the  papers  that  most  of  the  audience  stayed 
till  the  end  and  some  even  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
more. 

The  Public  School  section  announced  for  discussion 
"Physical  Training  for  Girls  of  High  School  Age." 
The  first  speaker,  Professor  Tyler  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, was  not  present,  but  his  paper  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase  of  New  York. 
The  paper  treated  of  the  biological  side  of  the  question. 
The  medical  side  was  considered  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  that  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  college  gym  training  for 
girls  and  their  later  avocation  as  wives  and  mothers, 
but  he  deplored  the  excessive  social  dissipations  of 
growing  girls,  who  attend  dances  and  theatre  parties 


while  attempting  to  keep  up  with  their  studies. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  discussed  the  question  from  the 
social  side.  He  said  that  all  those  interested  in  physical 
education  should  do  all  they  could  to  bring  about  more 
suitable  forms  of  holiday  celebrations  by  the  adults 
as  well  as  by  the  children. 

He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  observation  of  Inde- 
pendence day,  saying:  "Every  Fourth  of  July  hundreds 
of  children  are  killed  and  injured.  We  have  no  form 
of  social  ceremony  that  expresses  the  true  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  There  is  lots  of  emotion,  but  no  form  of 
suitable  expression.  The  same  is  true  of  election  cele- 
brations. The  Fourth  should  be  observed  by  the  people 
of  the  cities  as  a  whole. 

"There  should  be  a  big  parade,  dances,  athletic 
contests  and  fireworks  set  off  under  careful  supervision. 
Every  dance  hall  in  the  city  should  be  thrown  open  in 
the  evening.  I  believe  this  will  come  in  the  future  and 
that  the  dance  hall  will  not  be  connected  with  the 
saloon. " 

In  the  Secondary  School  section  a  lecture  on  "Stale- 
ness"  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  of  Springfield. 
In  the  College  Directors'  Society  Dr.  T.  H.  Storey  of 
the  College  of  New  York  was  the  speaker. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Storey  spoke  again  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  School  Hygiene  to  Physical  Education. "  He 
gave  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  subject.     He  said: 

"The  content  and  methods  should  be  the  same  for 
hygiene  as  for  physical  education.  A  fifteen-minute 
lunch  will  spoil  all  the  good  effects  of  an  hour's  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene.  Children  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  diseases  and  how  to  avoid  them." 

His  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Crampton,  Dr. 
Page,  Dr.  O'Brien  and  others. 

Dr.  Babbitt  presided  at  the  Symposium  where  the 
subject  discussed  was  "College  Responsibility  for  the 
Regulation  of  Athletics." 

Clark  W.  Hetherington,  physical  director  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  advocated  a  system  of  faculty 
control  of  athletics,  the  supervision  centering  in  the 
athletic  director  of  the  college. 

"Two  instincts  lie  at  the  root  of  the  athletic  ques- 
tion," he  said.  "They  are  the  play  impulse  ami  the 
spectator  impulse.  The  first  supplies  the  stimulus 
for  active  sport;  the  other  the  partisan  spirit  of  wanting 
the  team   lo  win. 

"College  athletics,  remember,  have  been  developed 
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by  the  students,  not  the  faculties,  and  the  boys  have 
gone  about  getting  material  and  the  training  of  their 
teams  by  the  most  direct  route.  There  has  developed 
a  special  class  of  men  who  go  as  agents  among  the 
schools  to  drag  athletes  into  college. 

"The  same  specialization  has  made  modern  train- 
ing something  almost  appalling.  These  picked  men 
are  whipped  up  literally  to  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance, and  few  human  beings  can  stand  the  process  and 
live.  Men  have  been  paid  right  and  left  to  play  on 
college  teams. 

"The  problem  is  squarely  this:  Have  the  professors 
the  power  to  guide  student  opinion,  prejudice  and  feel- 
ing in  a  matter  where  those  forces  are  burning  at  a 
white  heat  ?  If  not,  then  let  us  abolish  intercollegiate 
sport.  The  professor  is  an  intellectual  specialist, 
often  not  interested  and  wholly  uninformed  as  to  ath- 
letic affairs,  and  in  those  matters  as  much  in  need  of 
a  leader  as  the  students  themselves.  The  natural  solu- 
tion is  to  centralize  information  and  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  physical  director." 

On  Saturday  morning  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  spoke  on 
"A  Comparison  of  the  Educational  Values  of  Co- 
ordinations Occurring  in  Different  Forms  of  Exercise." 
He  condemned  folk-dancing  as  a  means  of  physical 
exercise. 

The  second  speaker  was  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of 
New  York. 

A  business  meeting  followed  the  morning  session. 
Three  members-at-large  were  chosen  as  representatives 
to  the  Council.  They  were  Dr.  Theodore  Toepel  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Powter.  The  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  was  read  and  approved. 
A  business  meeting  combined  with  lunch  at  Hotel 
Normandie  was  attended  by  a  very  full  representation 
of  Council  members. 

The  next  meeting  may  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 


*  SUBCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCES  IN  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College 
We  are  in  a  transional  age  in  Physical  Education, 
between  a  nearly  perfected  system  of  practical  gym- 
nastics, and  advanced  research  in  psychic  and  physi- 
ological fields.  Subconscious  influence  in  physical 
training  is  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  intrinsic  in 
the  domination  of  the  individual  by  subliminal  psychic 


influences,  evidenced  by  moods,  vasomotor  changes, 
varying  states  of  mental  activity  and  extrinsic  in  the 
profound  influence  of  externalia — the  created  and  more 
or  less  controllable  gymnastic  atmosphere  and  sur- 
roundings. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  sufficiently  altruistic  plane,  to 
be  able  to  clearly  differentiate  the  vast  realm  of 
common  sensation  from  the  real  trend  of  the  vast 
subconscious  realm.  We  ascribe  the  term  genius 
to  those  who  reach  out  into  the  subliminal  fringe  and 
grasp  these  extra  conscious  conditions.  The  analogy 
of  the  gulf  stream  in  the  boundless  ocean,  the  volcano 
with  central  glowing  core,  or  the  gold  nugget  in  its 
primitive  state  have  been  variously  used  as  simile  in 
the  conscious  viz  the  subconscious. 

Hypnotism  reveals  much  in  the  subliminal  field,  for 
under  hypnotic  suggestion,  the  subject  explores  and 
reveals  experiences  not  retained  by  conscious  memory 
and  sense. 

Suggestion  and  auto-suggestion  are  manifest  here 
and  in  hysteria  where  margin  of  consciousness  is  limited. 
Nature's  perfect  time  sense,  has  been  given  scientific 
proof,  where  suggestion  under  hypnotism  has  been 
carried  out  at  far  distant  time.  Vasomotor  changes 
also  show  quick  response  to  subconscious  impression. 

In  practical  adaptation,  the  physical  educator  con- 
trols much  in  the  subconscious  life  of  his  subjects. 
By  personal  contact,  and  the  inter-relation  of  psychic 
personality.  In  so  far  as  he  appreciates  varying 
capabilities  and  temperament,  individual  prerogative, 
inspires  confidence,  manifests  sympathy  and  dominates 
in  the  mutual  relation,  he  is  a  controlling  influence. 
Subconsciously,  he  impresses  precision  in  choice  and 
election,  appreciation  of  self  limitation,  command 
over  temper  and  pain,  and  self-sacrifice  for  mass  bene- 
fit. Subjects  of  imaginative  or  dream  tendency,  some 
on  borderline  of  hypnotic  control,  some  tense  to  actual 
low  grade  hysteria,  others  of  diseased  mental  balance 
(hypochondriac)  are  under  his  diagnosis.  In  physical 
education,  subconscious  influence  of  general  impres- 
sion, atmospheric  variations,  systematic  order  in  equip- 
ment, these  and  a  hundred  other  items  are  subcon- 
sciously related  in  effect.  Self-consciousness  as  a  de- 
structive factor,  and  increased  by  competition  is  usually 
a  retrograde  psychic  influence.  The  laws  of  time  in- 
terval in  developing  intricate  dexterity,  are  worthy  of 
the  utmost  consideration. 
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Finally  every  teacher  of  physical  education  with 
absolute  personal  sincerity,  strong  dominant  force, 
skilled  intuition,  and  tactful  management,  has  it  in  his 
power,  to  recall  and  reassemble  the  scattering  fields 
of  modern  popular  fads  and  fancies  of  advertised  gym- 
nastic cults,  and  charlatan  systems. 

*  Summary  of  paper  read  at  Convention  of  A.  P.  S.  A.  at  Philadelphia, 
April,  1909. 



PSYCHONEUROSIS 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Gymnastic  Society,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Taylor  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Psycho- 
neurosis. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  nervous  prostration  was  fash- 
ionable and  popular  because  it  was  easy  to  contract, 
extremely  easy  to  talk  about,  but  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  rarely  existed.  He  insisted  that  it  was  a  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  about  which  knowledge  had 
been  vague  for  some  twenty  odd  years,  and  is  still 
somewhat  vague. 

But  if  any  one  should  think  that  he  or  she  had  ner- 
vous prostration  now,  in  order  to  be  fashionable  it  should 
be  called  by  its  new  nom-de-plume.  Psychoneurosis 
is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and  is 
a  less  specific  term,  which  carries  with  it  no  implica- 
tions. It  represents  the  mental  side  of  the  situation — 
that  is,  the  mental  attitude  to  whatever  the  ailment 
may  be. 

"Habit,"  That  was  the  little  word  by  which  Dr. 
Taylor  traced  many  of  the  nervous  disorders  of  adult 
life.  Good  habits  in  youth  meant  success  in  later  life. 
Poor  habits  in  youth  meant  failure. 

"There  is  a  vast  amount  of  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  regarding  the  nervous  system,"  said  Dr.  Taylor. 
"Knowledge  is  at  best  somewhat  vague,  and  the  opin- 
ions you  have  are  somewhat  vague  and  uncertain. 
A  great  number  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
are  structural  in  character,  but  the  popular  idea  of  the 
situation  may  be  represented  in  three  sections — organic 
diseases,  functional  disorders  and  health." 

Dr.  Taylor  turned  to  the  question  of  heredity  in 
diseases,  and  speaking  about  tuberculosis,  said: 

"Tuberculosis  in  one's  family  once  marked  the  death 
knell  of  the  persons  who  were  to  come  after.  People 
feared    hereditary    tuberculosis.    The    change  which 


has  been  effected  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  transformations  ever 
witnessed.  Certain  boards  of  health  state  in  absolute- 
ness that  tuberculosis  is  not  an  hereditary  disease. 
Whatever  the  predisposition  in  the  way  or  weakness 
may  be,  the  disease  itself  is  not  transmitted  in  an 
hereditary  fashion. 

"Certain  conditions  must  of  necessity  be  transferred 
from  ancestor  to  descendant,  but  it  is  a  fact  about  which 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Scientists  have  all 
realized  that  something  in  some  way  is  transmitted. 
How  and  what  it  is  remains,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  an 
absolutely  sealed  book.  The  really  scientific  attitude 
regarding  heredity  is  the  one  to  which  we  should  ad- 
here. 

"I  combat  the  popular  idea  of  heredity  that  various 
orders  of  disorders  are  the  faults  of  ancestors.  Ex- 
amination will  show  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  environ- 
ment or  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  person  happens  to  be  reared,  and 
not  the  ancestors. 

"The  popular  idea  of  hysteria  is  very  erroneous. 
In  this  country  it  is  a  relatively  rare  condition. 
What  is  publicly  known  as  hysteria,  emotionalism, 
lack  of  self-control  and  those  attributes  which  go  with 
an  hysterical  temperament  are  not  hysteria  at  all. 
Hysteria  is  a  very  definite  mental  disease  of  an  ex- 
tremely subtle  sort.  The  word  hysteria  is  used  to  de- 
scribe superficial  conditions  which  should  be  included 
under  that  immediate  heading." 


OVEREATING  AS  THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE 
By  E.  M.  Sill.  M.  D. 
(Concluded) 

Excess  of  food,  as  chyme,  is  absorbed  by  the  villi 
of  the  intestine,  enters  the  circulation  and  becomes 
blood.  This  increase  of  blood  increases  blood-pressure 
and  distends  the  blood  vessels,  thus  producing  con- 
gestion of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  liver,  one 
function  of  which  is  the  elimination  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances from  the  blood,  especially  suffers  from  this 
congestion.  While  its  normal  weight  is  four  pounds, 
when  distended  with  blood  it  doubles  its  weight;  thai 
is  to  say,  it  contains  about  one-third  of  all  the  blood  in 
the  body.  When  over-taxed,  stagnation  occurs,  the 
liver-cells  become  inactive,  bile  is  secreted  in  small 
cpuantities  only,  and  the  lack  of  this  intestinal  anti- 
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septic  and  aider  of  fat-absorption,  together  with  the 
distention  of  the  intestine  with  fermenting  food,  brings 
on  paralysis  of  the  muscle-fibers  of  the  intestines,  which, 
in  turn,  results  in  constipation,  jaundice,  a  bilious  at- 
tack, and  many  other  troubles. 

Again  physiology  comes  to  our  aid  in  explaining 
phenomena,  and  teaches  us  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  blood  in  the  body  is  required  or  used  in  the 
brain.  Now.  distention  of  these  vessels  with  excess 
of  blood  congests  and  clouds  the  brain,  preventing 
clear  thought,  and  producing  headache,  irritability 
and  nervousness. 

After  eating  a  hearty  meal,  there  is  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  of  distention,  oppression  and  lassitude. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  a  meal  from  one  to 
two  pints  of  gastric  juice  are  secreted,  causing  more 
distention  of  the  stomach.  Thus  one  should  never 
eat  until  entirely  satisfied,  but  lea  e  room  in  the  stomach 
for  the  gastric  juice.  The  tired  feeling  which  comes 
after  eating  is  caused  by  excess  of  blood  and  waste- 
products,  or  badly  assimilated  products  which  act  like 
a  poison  in  the  muscles. 

Doctor  Beaumont  proved  by  his  experiments  on 
Alex.  St.  Martin,  a  young  Canadian,  who  was  shot  in 
the  abdomen  and  afterward  recovered,  with  a  fistular 
opening  into  the  stomach,  that  substances  were  di- 
gested as  follows:  rice  and  tripe,  one  hour;  eggs,  salmon, 
trout,  apples,  venison,  one  and  a  half  hours;  tapioca, 
milk,  barley,  liver,  fish,  two  hours;  turkey,  lamb, 
potatoes,  pig,  two  and  a  half  hours;  beet  and  mutton, 
three  to  three  and  a  half  hours. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
before  one  meal  has  entirely  left  the  stomach  another 
is  taken  into  it;  thus  digestion  will  be  going  on  at  differ- 
ent stages,  the  lymph  spaces  will  become  blocked  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  may  become  congested;  the  same 
is  true  of  joints,  liver  and  pleura.  Gout,  urticaria, 
gastritis,  jaundice  and  numerous  other  troubles  will 
result.  Rheumatism  may  be  caused  in  this  way  and 
may  affect  all  connective  tissue;  in  the  brain  it  may  cause 
irritability,  depression  or  excitement,  and  moral  change. 
Anemia  frequently  is  a  sequel  of  overindulgence  in 
food  and  improper  eating,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  so 
much  want  of  blood  as  it  is  that  the  blood  is  charged 
with  effete  matter,  from  excess  of  badly  assimilated 
food.  Constipation  caused  by  overeating  is  known 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  appendicitis. 


The  toxins  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  taken  up  by 
the  tissues,  from  excess  of  fermenting  or  badly  assi- 
milated food,  cause  disease  of  the  arteries  and  pre- 
mature old  age.  The  increased  blood-pressure  causes 
passive  congestion  of  the  liver;  greater  work  is  thrown 
upon  the  heart,  with  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
that  organ  and  resulting  disease  of  both.  Bright \s 
disease  and  other  kidney  troubles  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  caused  by  overeating,  since  the  increased 
blood-pressure  increases  the  work  of  the  kidneys  and 
they  are  put  to  great  strain  constantly,  and  the  poison- 
ous substances  in  the  blood  injure  the  kidney-cells 
and  result  in  disease. 

'We  know  the  function  of  the  food  is  to  supply  blood, 
and  in  this  way  the  body  is  supplied  with  energy,  and 
nourished,  and  the  repair  of  the  tissues  takes  place. 
The  problem  is  purely  a  mechanical  one:  How 
much  food  is  required  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  ?  This  being  so,  it  may  be  asked,  How  much 
food  should  be  taken  daily  to  nourish  the  body? 

For  the  average  man,  who  gets  little  exercise,  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds:  meat  half 
a  pound  or  its  equivalent,  bread  about  a  loaf,  butter 
two  ounces,  and  fat  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  For 
an  adult  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds:  meat  six 
and  a  half  ounces  to  seven  ounces,  bread  twelve  or 
thirteen  ounces,  butter  an  ounce  and  three-quarters, 
fat  half  an  ounce.  For  a  person  weighing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds:  meat  six  ounces,  bread  about 
three-quarters  of  a  loaf,  butter  one  and  a  half  ounces,  fat 
about  a  half-ounce,  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  with  this 
diet  should  be  taken  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit 
A  woman  should  take  less  in  proportion  to  her  weight 
than  a  man,  as  she  exercises  less. 

We  should  eat  slowly,  so  that  the  saliva  from  the 
mouth  will  be  properly  mixed  with  the  food,  chewing 
each  mouthful  twenty  times;  in  this  way  we  will  be 
helped  to  stop  before  eating  too  much.  When  taking 
a  meal  one  should  always  be  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind,  as  worry  or  anger  greatly  impedes  digestion, 
while  happy  thoughts  and  merriment  aid  it.  The  best 
diet  to  be  taken  is  a  mixed  one,  as  it  is  the  most  easily 
digested. 

During  the  summer  the  food  should  be  reduced  one- 
fourth,  and  less  meat  and  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  eaten,  as  there  are  less  carbon  and  nitrogen 
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required  during  the  hot  weather.  Nitrogenous 
foods  produce  waste-matter  that  is  more  deleterious 
in  the  system  than  carbohydrates,  which  are  con- 
verted into  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  eliminated 
easily  from  the  body. 

Old  people  do  not  bear  overfeeding  well,  and  they 
will  keep  healthy  and  live  on  little  food.  They  should 
take  only  a  small  amount  of  meat,  and  live  principally 
on  cereals,  fruit,  vetegables  and  milk,  taking  care  that 
all  are  fresh.  In  old  age  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
deposit  of  lime-salts  in  the  tissues,  the  circulation  is 
less  vigorous,  the  muscular  tone  of  the  intestine  is 
apt  to  deteriorate  and  absorption  is  not  so  active. 
Hence  less  food  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  body  in  this 
period  of  life. 

Most  people  do  not  drink  half  enough  water.  About 
two  quarts  of  good  spring  water  should  be  taken  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  This  flushes  out  and  cleanses  the 
whole  system,  purifies  the  blood  and  keeps  the  ex- 
cretory organs  active  and  healthy. 

In  brief,  then,  the  articles  to  be  eliminated  from  our 
dietary  are:  fried  things  of  all  kinds,  pastry,  hot  bread, 
highly  seasoned  food,  rich  cakes,  sweetmeats,  late 
suppers,  and  eating  between  meals,  except  a  glass  of 
milk  or  some  fresh  ripe  fruit.  Those  things  which 
we  should  eat  are:  cereals  of  all  kinds,  fresh  ripe  fruit 
and  fresh  vegetables  in  abundance,  dry  or  toasted 
bread,  meat  six  or  seven  ounces  according  to  weight 
(a  piece  about  half  the  size  of  an  individual's  hand), 
butter,  eggs,  milk  and  a  simple  dessert,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  once  a  day,  and  two  quarts  of  water  during  the 
day. 

MARATHON  RACES 


The  Posse  Gymnasium  is  and  always  has  been  op- 
posed to  any  form  of  sport  that  taxes  any  part  of  the 
body  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  of  endurance.  There 
is  much  discussion  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  England,  as  to  the  advisability  of  young  men  being 
trained  for  long  distance  running. 

Two  opinions  given  below  are  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  allowing  school  boys  to  race  and  the  third 
is  a  timely  editorial  from  the  Boston  Record. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  consider 
thai  school  and  cross-country  races  exceeding  one  mile 
in  distance  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  boys  under  the 


age  of  nineteen,  as  the  continued  strain  involved  is  apt 
to  cause  permanent  injury    to    the    heart    and  other 

organs. " 

This  statement  in  condemnation  of  long-distance 
racing  for  boys,  signed  by  such  high  medical  authorities 
as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Sir  Alfred 
Fripp,  Dr.  James  F.  Goodhart  and  Dr.  W.  Hale  White, 
is  being  sent  to  every  headmaster  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Farmer,  captain 
of  the  Old  Harrovians  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Football  Club  from  1886  to  1891. 

Mr.  Farmer  on  Saturday  explained  the  genesis  of 
the  medical  men's  manifesto.  "The  evils  of  long- 
distance races  for  half-grown  boys  have  been  brought 
home  to  me  in  several  ways,"  he  said.  "A  young 
friend  of  my  own  collapsed  after  a  three-mile  race 
five  years  ago,  and  is  only  now  recovering  his  vigor. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  mischief  done  is  irre- 
parable. 

"Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
matter,  kindly  enlisted  the  support  of  his  colleagues, 
and  this  strong  indictment  of  long-distance  races  is 
the  result.  The  action  of  medical  men  will  enormously 
strengthen  the  hands  of  parents,  who  have  hitherto 
not  had  sufficient  backbone  to  veto  these  races." 


"The  statement  signed,  among  others,  by  such 
eminent  medical  authorities  as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  that  'races  exceeding  one 
mile  in  distance  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  boys  under 
the  age  of  nineteen,'  has  provoked  counter-statements 
by  athletes  of  Eton  and  Harrow.  The  medical  state- 
ment was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Farmer,  captain  of 
the  Old  Harrovians,  to  every  headmaster  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

"At  Eton  the  senior  steeplechase  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  and  the  junior  two  and  a  half  miles.  Both  are 
over  ploughed  land  and  hedges,  and  no  strain  involving 
permanent  injury  to  the  sytsem  has  ever  been  noticed. 
One  of  the  masters  said  that  the  medical  men's  state- 
ment had  caused  him  much  surprise,  as  no  complaint 
of  the  exertion  had  been  received  from  the  boys,  and 
the  physically  unfit  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  for  long- 
distance races. 

"The  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  and  staff  of  Rugby 
School  is  that  running  as  practiced  there  by  nearly  600 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  years,  is 
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not  only  not  injurious,  but  assists  greatly  in  physical 
development.  Small  and  delicate  boys  are  not  allowed 
to  run  more  than  three  miles,  and  must  take  an  hour 
over  it.  running  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
at  a  stretch.  The  longer  runs  have  an  age  limit  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  for  the  historic  "crick" 
run  a  medical  certificate  must  be  obtained. 

"'Mr.  A.  T.  Churchill,  the  organizer  of  cross-country 
running  at  Harrow,  in  a  letter  to  yesterday  's  Times, 
quotes  the  names  of  Lord  Alverstone  and  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  to  prove  that  long-distance  running  in  early 
years  does  not  tend  to  produce  that  'physical  wreck- 
age' which  Mr.  Farmer  'dreads  so  greatly  and  with 
apparently  such  little  reason'." 


"What  are  the  doctors  doing  to  see  that  the  Mara- 
thon is  not  overdone  ?  American  Medicine  calls  upon 
the  profession  to  do  its  share  toward  the  suppression 
of  the  dangerous  races.  It  declares  that  there  have 
been  many  serious  cases  of  heart  strain  or  of  acute 
dilation  not  fatal,  particularly  in  undeveloped  boys. 
Apparent  recovery  does  not  always  mean  that  no  in- 
jury has  been  done;  the  results,  says  the  journal,  may 
appear  in  the  weakness  of  heart  and  arteries  20  or  80 
years  hence.  It  is  exciting  for  a  couple  of  hours — 
but  it   comes   high." — Record. 


THE  INDIAN  ATHLETE 


An  athletic  director  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  school 
answers  some  questions  which  he  says  he  is  often  asked 
about  the  Indian  as  an  athlete. 

"I  notice  that  Indians  generally  are  ambidextrous. 
They  may  write  right  handed  and  throw  a  ball  left 
handed,  or  they  may  be  able  to  throw  either  right  or 
left  handed.  Some  throw  right  handed  and  kick  a 
football  left  footed. 

"Hudson,  who  probably  kicked  more  goals  from  I  In- 
field in  games  than  any  football  player  who  every  played 
used  to  kick  about  as  well  with  one  foot  as  the  other. 

"Another  characteristic  I  have  noticed  is  that  they 
cannot  be  coached  in  the  rough  hammer  and  tongs 
way  the  college  boys  are  coached.  They  will  not  stand 
for  being  roughty  scolded,  but  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  jollying  them  and  coaching  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keej)  them  from  sulking. 


"Still  another  characteristic  is  that  they  learn  a  great 
deal  by  observation.  I  have  noticed  this  a  great  deal. 
They  see  some  one  else  do  something  and  they  are 
quick  to  observe  how  he  does  it,  and  thus  they  learn 
rather  more  easily  than  white  boys. 

They  like  to  win,  but  if  they  lose  I  don't  think  thej 
take  it  as  hard  as  white  boys  do.  They  are  not  keyed 
up  to  their  best  by  college  spirit  as  school  boys  are 
but  they  are  inspired  by  the  Indian  spirit,  which  keys 
them  up  to  do  their  best  against  the  white  man,  and 
show  him  the  Indian  is  all  right.  They  do  love  to  get 
the  better  of  the  white  man,  and  in  athletics  they  have 
the  opportunity  they  are  looking  for. 

"The  beds  at  Carlisle  are  very  hard,  and  often  when 
on  trips  the  boys  do  not  like  the  soft  beds,  and  take  a 
blanket  and  sleep  on  the  floor.  Once  while  stopping 
at  the  Princeton  Inn  a  big  typical  Cheyenne  Indian 
took  the  blanket  from  the  bed  and  slept  under  the  bed 
on  the  floor. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


The  men's  basket  ball  team  at  the  Posse  Gymnasium 
reports  score  for  last  games  as  follow:  All  the  games 
were  played  with  the  Ballou-Hobigand  School. 

Posse,  19;  B.    &  H.,  11. 

Posse,  13;  B.    &  H..  10. 

B.    &  H.,  17;  Posse.  14. 

B.  &  II.,  18;  Posse,  15. 

The  girls'  team  played  the  final  game  of  the  season 
with  the  Sharon  High  School  team  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasium,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  evening  of  April  1.  It 
was  the  third  game  with  this  team,  the  first  having 
been  won  by  Sharon  on  Feb.  25,  the  second  by  Posse 
on  March  13,  and  was  very  closely  contested  from  the 
start.     The  score  was  Posse  13,  Sharon  12. 

The  graduation  of  the  Class  of  1909,  Posse  Gym- 
nasium will  occur  on  May  It  and  15,  terminating  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  with  a  banquet  of  the  Posse 
Alumni  Association. 

On  May  13,  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  sea-on  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Gymnastic  Society.  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Seaver  will  repeat  the  paper  on  "The  Value  of  Appara- 
tus in  Medical  Gymnastics,"  which  he  read  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  Philadelphia.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  our  readers  to  attend  this  lecture. 


HANUAL  OF  HEDICAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.  G.  V. 
edited  by 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

A  companion  book  to  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Three  hundred  and  Eight 
Pages,  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations.  Gives  full  description  of  the  Mechanics  and  Therapeutics  of  Massage. 
For  siilc  £it 
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THE  KINESTHETIC  SENSE  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 


Dr.  George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  lecturer  on  physiology 
atTufts  Medical  College,  gave  a  most  interesting  paper 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Gymnastic  Society 
at  their  April  meeting. 

He  said  in  part:  "The  muscular  aspect  of  the  body 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  No  one  accomplishes 
anything  except  through  the  muscles  and  nerves,  the 
neuro-muscular  system.  We  should  go  more  into  de- 
tail of  the  mechanics  of  motion.  The  Swedish  system 
has  recognized  this  more  than  any  other  system  of 
gymnastics.  It  pays  great  attention  to  voluntary 
muscular  movement. 

Kinesthesia  includes  muscle  sense,  joint  sense,  ten- 
don sense  and  an  indefinite  one  in  bones.  There  is  a 
sense  of  pressure  and  a  sense  of  pain.  The  touch  sense 
and  sense  of  pain  have  been  called  synesthesia.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  neurasthenia  without  reference 
to  deranged  sensations.  Familiar  senses  were  pleasure, 
heat,  cold,  etc.  There  are  ten  aspects  of  what  might 
be  called  individual  sensations.  Equilibrium,  hunger, 
thirst,  nausea,  fatigue,  chill,  suffocation,  etc.,  are  com- 
plicated sensations.     There  is  also  the  sense  of  location. 

All  of  these  general  senses  arc  concerned  with  bodily 


movement.  Muscle  sense,  tendon  sense  and  j<>inl 
sense  are  the  chief  ones. 

Scattered  everywhere  through  the  muscles,  tendons 
and  joints  are  innumerable  end-organs  which  are  stimu- 
lated by  these  senses.  These  though  immense  in  num- 
ber are  exceedingly  minute.  They  are  of  great  physical 
importance.  The  sub-consciousness  is  largely  affected 
by  them.  They  are  all  mechanical  instruments  .stimu- 
lated by  compression.  They  are  all  transmitters  to  the 
central  nervous  system  through  muscular  movement. 

Writers  on  the  subject  of  Kinesthesia  are  Charles 
Bell,  E.  H.  Weber  and  some  French  writers.  Duchesne 
speaks  of  facial  expressions  and  muscular  conscious- 
ness and  for  some  years,  such  writers  as  Wundt,  Bain 
and   William  Hamilton  have  spoken  of  it. 

We  should  call  the  network  of  muscles  a  muscular 
fabric  whose  functions  are  contraction  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  heat.  They  are  always  active  while  alive.  There 
is  always  some  degree  of  tonus.  The  series  of  activity 
from  lowest  to  highest  would  be  death,  coma,  sleep, 
normal  action,  exertion,  catalepsy  and  cramp. 

It  was  a  long  time  a  mystery  how  the  nerves  con- 
trolled the  muscles  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  How 
did  they  co-ordinate  so  perfectly  in  the  thousands  of 
movements  we  make.  The  data  is  obtained  by  the 
sense  organs  through  the  end-organs,  etc.  The  motor 
side  does  not  promote  energy.  The  energy  in  the 
nervous  system  comes  from  the  continually  acting 
muscles  themselves.  They  furnish  the  energy  that 
passes  out.  The  continual  movement  of  the  muscle 
causes  energy  to  flow  from  the  muscle  into  the  nervous 
system,  and  (hen  out  again.  When  the  will  is  used 
we  have  voluntary  movements.  These  determine  at 
tention,  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  education. 
The  sense  organs  furnish  the  information  on  which  we 
may  make  voluntary  movements. 

In  voluntary  movements  vision  is  the  chief  guide. 
At  the  same  time,  the  muscle  centres   are  more  guided 
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by  kinesthesia  than  by  vision.  In  the  blind  we  look 
for  the  chief  usefulness  of  the  kinesthetic  sense.  How 
do  we  derive  our  sense  of  space.  The  blind  have  a 
better  sense  of  space  than  Hie  seeing.  (The  speaker 
cited  the  case  of  Helen  Kcllar.)  Footsteps  express 
emotion  to  Miss  Kcllar,  slic  is  conscious  of  newspapers 
falling  on  a  rug  or  a  pencil  falling  on  the  carpet.  Vibra- 
tions are  produced  which  she  feels  through  oilier  senses 
than  ours.  The  spirit  and  mood  of  music,  thunder, 
the  grinding  of  railway  trains,  etc.,  are  all  felt  through 
the  kinesthetic  sense. 

An  analysis  of  motor  sensations  is  practically  un- 
made in  literature  for  the  blind.  Virtuosi  play  best 
with  the  eyes  shut.  The  sense  of  vision  drowns  out  the 
sensations  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  Pachman  (whom  the 
speaker  ranks  higher  as  a  pianist  than  Paderewski)  al- 
ways plays  with  eyes  closed.  So  does  Elman  when 
playing  on  the  violin. 

Kinesthesia  is  an  undeveloped  sense.  Sense  ad- 
justment is  entirely  different  today  from  that  of  the 
time  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Egyptian.  No  word  like 
blue  or  green  in  Greek  literature.  The  sense  of  pain 
taste,  etc.,  must  have  been  different  when  we  think  of 
the  mutilation  undergone  by  barbarians  merely  for 
cosmetic  purposes. 

No  one  has  tried  to  describe  or  develop  this  sense. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  development  of  any  sense.  You 
can  exercise  any  sense  so  that  it  comes  to  your  con- 
sciousness frequently. 

Kinesthesia  should  be  developed  by  physical  educa- 
tion. Here  physical  training  may  benefit  general 
education.  Develop  the  control  sense.  Develop  all 
manner  of  exercises  that  will  teach  accuracy  of  adjust- 
ment.   In  this  manual  training  is  also  useful. 

GYMNASTICS  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN 


Elsie  Janet  Frazer 
Women  have  taken  their  place  in  the  world  as  wage 
earners  and  have  entered  almost  every  field  of  industry. 
They  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  man  and  meet 
him  on  an  absolute  equality.  Yet  to  do  this  they 
must  fight  against  great  odds,  for  physically  they  are 
not  the  equal  of  man  and  cannot  stand  the  long  hours, 
the  heavy  manual  work,  and  the  strain  of  being  on 
their  feet  constantly. 


A  number  of  years  ago  public  attention  was  called 
to  the  needs  of  the  working  Woman,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  her  discomforts.  Employers 
have  found  that  they  are  nol  only  doing  good  to  human 
ity  by  putting  in  chairs,  rest  rooms,  etc.,  but  also  that 
they  are  getting  better  service  in  every  way. 

Large  department  stores  have  installed  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  where  the  clerks  may  spend  I  heir  spare 
time.  They  have  also  endeavored  to  interest  them  in 
gymnastics,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful, except  in  basket  ball  teams  and  dancing.  The 
reason  undoubtedly  is  that  the  girls  come  from  such  a 
wide  radius  that  when  work  is  over  at  half-past  five 
they  must  hurry  home.  If  there  could  be  gymnastics 
in  the  buildings  so  the  girls  would  not  have  to  go  out 
for  the  work,  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  and 
practical  in  t  every  way.  What  they  need  in  stores 
especially,  are  respiratory  exercises  given  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  fresh,  and  if  this  were  possible,  one 
would  not  see  so  many  pale  faces  behind  counters. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  and  is  doing  much  for  working 
girls.  Many  different  professions  are  represented  in 
the  evening  classes,  particularly  stenographers  and 
teachers,  who  sit  down  a  good  deal  during  the  day. 
Each  girl  has  a  thorough  physical  examination  before 
she  is  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
class  comes  in,  tired  physically  and  mentally,  but  after 
their  hour  of  gymnastics  they  are  rested  and  invigor- 
ated. The  lesson  contains  floor  work,  apparatus, 
clubs,  dancing  and  jumping,  with  many  respiratory 
exercises.  After  all  that  is  the  crying  need  of  the  woman 
who  bends  over  her  work  all  day.  In  the  tremendous 
crusade  that  is  being  waged  against  the  white  plague, 
no  one  thing  does  more  effectual  work  than  the  gym- 
nasium. Here  the  chest  is  exercised  and  expanded 
until  its  capacity  is  increased  and  by  respiratory  exer- 
cises the  air  is  kept  circulating  through  every  cranny 
of  the  lungs  so  that  there  is  no  place  where  the  omni- 
present tubercle  bacillus  can  find  lodgement.  I  have 
in  mind  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  inherits  a  pre- 
disposition to  tuberculosis  from  both  father  and 
mother.  Several  of  her  sisters  and  brothers  have  also 
died  from  it.  This  girl  entered  a  gymnastic  class  a 
few  years  ago  and  paid  special  attention  to  her  lungs 
In  consequence  her  chest  capacity  has  increased  and 
her  general  physical  condition  is  above  the  average. 
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In  walking  through  a  factory  where  girls  are  em- 
ployed at  sewing  machines,  it  makes  one's  heart  ache 
to  see  the  rounded  backs,  hollow  chests  and  bent  heads. 
After  a  time  this  condition  becomes  permanent  and  we 
see  prematurely  aged  and  deformed  women.  If  these 
same  girls  could  be  given  light  gymnastics  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  the  chests  up  and  expanded,  giving 
them  an  air  of  self-respecting  womanhood  that  no  girl 
with  drooping  head  and  sunken  chest  coidd  have. 
Owners  of  factories  in  many  instances  have  tried  the 
experiment  and  the  experiment  has  become  a  per- 
manency. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  this  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions,  is  the  public  gymnasium. 
Here,  woman  can  receive  the  best  of  instruction  under 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  East  as  yet  leads  in 
this,  but  the  West  is  making  great  strides.  In  the 
evening  classes  young  girls  and  grey  haired  women 
take  part .  Their  work  is  largely  recreative  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  observe  the  zest  with  which  they  go  through 
their  drills.  Some  of  them,  learning  for  the  first  time 
in  their  starved  lives  how  to  play. 

If  gymnastics  had  no  other  recommendation  than 
the  fact  that  it  benefits  hundreds  of  working  women, 
that  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence. 


TO  HAVE  FINE  EYES 


(From  Harper's  Bazaar) 
The  beautiful  eye  is  the  strong,  healthy  eye  in  a 
strong,  healthy  body.  Eye  strain  and  poor  health 
will  make  the  eye  appear  light  in  color,  lacking  in  life 
and  brilliancy,  small  rather  than  large,  almost  opaque 
rather  than  clear,  and  frequently  the  lids  are  both  red 
and  swollen. 

Expanding  pupils  are  sometimes  very  attractive, 
but  they  are  generally  an  indication  of  a  dangerous 
nervous  condition  and  should  be  taken  as  a  warning. 
An  artificial  expansion  of  the  pupils  by  means  of  the 
beautifiers,  such  as  belladonna,  etc.,  is  very  dangerous 
anil  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned.  A  continued 
use  of  anything  of  this  sort  may  easily  result  in  blind- 
ness or  disease. 

A  simple  diet,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise  and  sleep 
should  result  in  clear,  beautiful  eyes  full  of  color  and 
brilliancy.     A  simple  remedy  when  the  eyes  become 


dull  and  tired,  is  a  little  lemon  juice-  in  water  taken 
night  and  morning.  If  this  does  not  clear  and  rest 
them  by  clearing  up  the  system  then  the  attention  of  a 
physician  is  needed. 

The  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  form  an  important 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  eye.  A  beautiful  eye  may 
lose  all  its  charm  because  the  eyebrows  arc  thin  and 
broad.  The  eyelashes  may  be  delicately  cut  to  make 
them  grow  and  the  eyebrows  may  be  shaped  with 
tweezers  and  a  brush.  The  growth  of  both  may  be 
increased  by  rubbing  in  vaseline  both  morning  and 
night.  Massage  will  frequently  help  to  stimulate  their 
growth. 

When  eyebrows  are  too  heavy  they  should  be  thinned 
out  with  tweezers.  They  can  easily  be  trained  to 
follow  a  beautiful  line  by  rubbing  them  or  brushing 
them.  It  is  well  to  rub  in  a  little  oil  to  make  them 
follow  the  direction  required.  Thin  lashes  are  fre- 
quently caused  by  strained  inflamed  eyes  and  lids. 
The  vaseline  will  help  even  that  condition. 

We  work  our  eyes,  the  most  delicate  mechanism  iti 
our  body,  with  far  less  mercy  than  any  other  part  of  it. 
Knowingly,  but  thoughtlessly  we  continue  our  reading 
in  the  twilight,  or  by  a  flickering  gas  light  far  above 
our  heads. 

In  the  daytime  with  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  be- 
havior, we  face  the  light  when  we  work  or  allow  the 
sunlight  to  dance  upon  the  pages  of  our  book.  We 
find  it  too  much  trouble  to  adjust  ourselves  so  that  the 
light  will  come  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  too  expensive 
to  change  a  lamp  shade  which  we  know  causes  a  glare 
that  is  very  bad  indeed  for  our  eyes. 

We  leave  the  arrangement  of  our  gas  jets  and  our 
electric  bulbs  so  that  each  separate  light  sends  its  burn- 
ing rays  straight  into  the  sensitive  eyes  of  all  who  sit  or 
stand  in  the  room  and  we  frequently  leave  our  windows 
unshaded  so  that  the  "blessed  light"  becomes  a  deadly 
glare,  irritating  and  tiring  to  even  the  strongest  eyes. 
Walls  are  left  white  to  increase  the  glare  or  are  covered 
with  large  tortuous  figures  and  inharmonious  colors. 

We  weary  the  little  focusing  muscles  of  our  eyes  by 
reading  on  trains  or  by  watching  the  flying  objects  from 
the  window.  We  go  to  moving  picture  shows  and 
wonder  why  our  eyes  ache  and  twitch  when  they  are 
over.  We  watch  brilliant  scenic  productions  witli 
rapidly  changing  lights,  colors  and  effects  and  expect 
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to  feel  a  nervous  relaxation  afterward  when  our  poor 
eyes  have  been  adapting  themselves  to  each  lightning 
change  and  straining  to  see  every  detail  with  nerves 
drawn  taut  the  entire  evening. 

In  point  of  fact  their  endurance  is  not  as  untiring  or 
as  free  from  penalty  as  we  suppose.  Investigation  is 
proving  that  numberless  diseases,  some  of  them  very 
serious,  have  their  beginning  in  eye  strain.  The 
least  of  them  is  headache,  and  following  that  we  have 
all  the  nervous  diseases  to  which  man  is  heir,  among 
them  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous  prostration,  nervous 
indigestion,  spinal  disease,  melancholia,  hysteria,  even 
insanity  and  epilepsy. 

The  wise  oculist  frequently  sends  his  would-be 
patient  to  her  physician  with  the  advice  not  to  blame 
the  eyes  for  troubles  with  which  they  are  only  sym- 
pathizing. Many  times  it  is  necessary  to  wear  glasses 
only  for  a  short  time  to  relieve  the  strain  until  the 
fundamental  trouble  is  cured.  A  run  down  condition 
is  always  felt  in  the  eyes.  Tired  eyes  frequently  in- 
dicate biliousness. 

When  one  is  using  the  eyes  for  close  work  it  is  wise 
to  change  the  focus  at  intervals  and  gaze  off  at  a  dis- 
tance;  if  the  distant  view  is  of  green  mountains  and 
fields  it  will  be  most  restful.  If  the  air  in  the  room  can 
be  frequently  changed  that  Mill  rest  the  eyes  also. 

One  should  never  use  the  eyes  for  study  or  work 
before  breakfast  or  after  the  strength  has  been  reduced 
by  disease  or  a  nervous  strain.  A  book  should  always 
be  held  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  eyes.  The 
light  for  work  should  be  steady,  and  for  an  entire  room 
diffused  rather  than  spotty. 

THE  USE  OF  OXYGEN 


In  connection  with  the  interesting  paper  read  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  before  the  Therapeutic  Section 
of  the  American  Physical  Educational  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  doctor  described  the  benefits 
he  had  received  by  inhaling  oxygen,  while  mountain- 
climbing,  the  following  notice  from  the  Boston  Herald 
may  be  of  interest,  and  may  serve  to  shed  further  light 
on  the  uses  of  this  valuable  therapeutic  agent.  Dr. 
Anderson  illustrated  his  talk  by  a  machine  by  which 
oxygen  may  be  produced  and  used  as  needed.  With 
the  generator  arc  several  tubes  of  varying  length  and 


size  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dose.  The  generatui 
is  small  enough  to  be  easily  carried. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Herald  writes  as  follows: 

"Over  in  New  York  one  night,  Young  Corbett. 
.once  a  champion,  took  several  long,  deep  draughts  of 
pure  oxygen.  It  was  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
rounds  of  a  little  fistic  encounter  in  which  he  Mas  en- 
gaged  with  one  Bert  Keyes.  The  tide  was  rapidly 
turning  against  Corbett,  but  the  oxygen  revived  the 
old  champion's  fading  fortunes  and  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  and  final  round  the  battle  was  ruled  a  draw. 
The  oxygen  had  saved  him. 

"The  average  athlete  and  sport  follower  pooh-poohs 
this  use  of  oxygen.  That's  because  he  doesn't  know. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oxygen  does  work  a  world  of  good 
when  properly  used.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
in  connection  with  athletics,  not  in  this  country  so 
much  as  in  England,  where  experiments  have  proven 
conclusively  that  the  oxygenated  athlete  is  capable  of 
greater  effort  and  better  performances  than  when  he 
has  used  no  oxygen  in  the  pure  form. 

"Many  English  sport  followers  and  scientists  have 
made  some  interesting,  even  startling,  deductions — 
incontrovertible  they  are,  too — of  what  oxygen  will 
do  for  the  tiring  athlete.  Of  late,  the  English  maga- 
zines have  been  full  of  the  results  of  such  experiments. 
They  are  most  interesting.  Without  attempting  to  go 
into  specific  instances  or  to  give  names  of  individual 
subjects,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  more  taxing  the  contest  involved  the 
better  the  effects  that  obtain  from  the  use  of  oxygen. 

"For  instance,  a  highly  oxygenated  athlete  will  run 
an  initial  100  yards  no  faster  than  he  can  do  it  without 
the  use  of  oxygen.  But  he  can  repeat  the  distance 
with  far  less  fatigue  and  without  being  winded  at  the 
finish.  In  any  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  up- 
wards oxygenation  shows  its  effects  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  distance,  as  it  permits  the  runner  to  make 
the  course  in  faster  time  than  he  was  ever  previously 
capable  of.  Ten  minutes  later,  with  the  use  of  more 
oxygen  during  the  wait,  the  same  man  can  go  out  and 
run  the  same  distance  exactly  as  fast  as  upon  his  first 
attempt.  Oxygen  has  the  same  effect  upon  runners, 
boxers  and  wrestlers.  It  has  even  been  tried  with 
effective  results  upon  running  horses. 
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"The  use  of  oxygen  doesn't  in  any  way,  in  itself,  add 
to  the  speed  of  the  runner  for  a  short  distance.  That 
is  best  demonstrated  by  the  statement  that  all  the 
oxygen  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  man  run  50,  75 
or  100  yards  faster  than  when  oxygen  is  not  present  in 
the  free  form.  That's  because  the  distance  isn't  suf- 
ficiently long  to  exhaust  the  athlete.  But  when  the 
exertion  is  of  sufficiently  long  duration  to  start  ex- 
haustion, the  oxygen  previously  inhaled  begins  getting 
in  its  work.  The  lungs  do  not  have  to  work  so  rapidly 
to  get  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  blood. 
It  is  already  there,  a  reserve  supply  for  the  athlete  to 
fall  back  upon. 

"It  isn't  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  value 
and  the  workings  of  oxygen,  to  have  any  extended 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  it  all.  In  a  word,  the  athlete  in  extreme  action  uses 
up  more  rapidly  than  usual  the  oxygen  of  the  blood. 
In  the  system's  effort  to  acquire  a  sufficient  supply, 
the  lungs  have  to  breathe  more  frequently.  Even  then 
the  desired  supply  is  not  obtained  and  the  athlete  be- 
comes out  of  breath  trying  to  get  enough  oxygen  from 
the  air  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  lungs  and  blood. 
Exhaustion  follows.  In  the  oxygenated  athlete,  the 
excess  ogyxen  is  in  reserve  to  be  used  as  required. 
Therein  is  the  success,  the  value,  of  oxygen  in  this 
connection. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  sooner  or  later 
the  athletic  authorities  will  have  to  take  some  cogni- 
zance of  the  use  of  oxygen,  for  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that 
the  oxygenated  athlete  has  a  big  advantage.  In  this 
country  little  oxygenation  has  been  attempted  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  athletes  or  athletic  trainers.  Young 
Corbett  was  about  the  first  to  realize  its  value,  al- 
though oxygen  was  used  upon  the  six-day,  go-as-you- 
please  contestants  in  Madison  Square  Garden  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

"The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  oxygen  is  likely  to 
be  used  more  generally.  Any  English  physician  or 
scientist  who  has  experimented  with  the  use  of  oxygen 
along  this  line  would  assert  unhesitatingly  that  a 
runner  competing  in,  say,  the  Patriots'  day  Marathon 
of  the  13.  A.  A.  and  using  oxygen  along  the  right  lines, 
would  be  capable  of  negotiating  the  2.5  miles  far  more 
rapidly  than  if  he  depended  entirely  upon  the  air  for 
his  oxygen  supply.     It  would  be  interesting  for  some 


distance  runner,  whose  ability  was  well  known,  to  be 
properly  and  scientifically  oxygenated  in  advance  of 
the  race  and  to  be  given  oxygen  as  required  during  the 
running.  The  result  would  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  virtues. 

"Oxygen  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  category  of  dope 
or  stimulants.  Its  results  may  be  the  same,  but  I  he 
effect  upon  the  body  is  different.  The  use  of  whiskej 
even  of  strong  tea  upon  an  athlete,  shows  a  definite  ef- 
fect. It  is  a  stimulant.  British  experts  will  tell  you 
that  oxygen  is  not  a  stimulant  in  that  sense,  nor  is  it 
a  drug.  There  is  no  law  of  athletics  preventing  a 
competitor  from  using  water  in  a  race,  a  sponge,  strong 
tea  or  anything  that  will  help  him.  Oxygen,  the 
authorities  tell  us,  is  no  more  harmful  than  water  on  a 
sponge  and  indefinitely  less  harmful  than  any  drug. 

"The  oxygenation  of  the  athlete  is  simply  supplying 
to  him  in  larger  quantities  than  he  can  get  from  the 
air  about  him  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  life  it- 
self. To  legislate  against  permitting  an  athlete  having 
all  the  oxygen  he  wants  woidd  be  much  the  same  as 
saying  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  a  sponge 
containing  water  in  a  race. 

"The  fact  remains  that  the  athlete,  properly  primed 
with  oxygen,  is  at  a  big  advantage  over  his  competitor 
who  has  not  inhaled  any  of  that  element.  At  the 
longer  distances,  provided  the  athlete  is  top-notcher, 
he  is  sure  of  setting  up  new  records.  Shall  they  be 
allowed  by  the  A.  A.  U.  and  other  athletic  organiza- 
tions against  records  made  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
or  shall  the  oxygenated  records  be  designated  by  a 
star  or  asterisk,  as  they  do  now  on  the  trotting  turf, 
when  records  are  made  by  the  trotters  and  pacers, 
with  wind-shield  assistance. 

"All  of  this  opens  up  an  interesting  subject  and  one 
that  surely,  sooner  or  later,  will  come  in  for  legislation 
of  some  nature.  That  time  will  not  come,  however, 
until  athletes  and  athletic  trainers  generally  realize 
just  how  much  additional  ability  in  contests  of  an  ex- 
haustive nature  is  contained  in  a  tank  of  Tree  oxygen." 

A  LECTURE  BY  HORACE  FLETCHER 


On  April  1(5  the  pupils  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  talk  given  at  the 
gymnasium  by  the  well-known  author  of  "  Fletcherism." 
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" Fletcherism "  is  fast  becoming  a  household  word 
not  only  in  America  but  in  many  foreign  countries. 
Horace  Fletcher's  work  entitled  The  A.  B.-Z.  of  Our 
Own  Nutrition  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Danish 
and  German,  and  a  French  translation  is  under  way. 
So  much  interest  is  manifested  in  Italy  that  the  princi- 
pal Italian  press  clipping  bureau  reports  .'5,'5(i  press 
notices  of  the  book,  averaging  more  than  a  column  each, 
during  six  months  of  1908,  occupying  more  space  than 
has  ever  been  given  to  any  book  in  the  history  of  the 
press  clipping  bureau. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  many-sided  Horace 
Fletcher,  a  man  equally  at  home  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
a  globe  trotter  for  forty-five  years,  with  a  home  in  an 
eight  hundred  year  old  palace  on  the  Grand  (  anal, 
Venice;  headquarters  in  a  London  Club;  and,  for 
purposes  of  economic  experiment,  an  apartment  in  the 
Phipps  Model  Tenements  on  the  east  side  of  New 
York;  author  of  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Snap  Shooting  (a  stand- 
ard in  army  circles)  and  instructor  of  rifle  practice  to 
Field  Marshal  Oyama  and  other  officers  of  the  Japanese 
army — these  but  hint  at  the  versatility  of  the  "man  of 
many  resources  and  master  of  many  successes''  as  he 
is  called  by  Dr.  Francis  F.  Clark,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Organization  of  the 
world  and  editor  of  The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 

Broken  in  health  at  forty-five,  Mr.  Fletcher  began 
to  investigate  causes,  which  resulted  in  his  writing 
Menticulture  and  Happiness;  or  Forethought  Minus 
Fearthought.  He  then  investigated  the  subject  of 
nutrition  and  wrote  The  A.  B.-Z.  of  our  Own  Nutri- 
tion, New  Glutton  or  Epicure,  and  other  books,  in- 
cluding That  Last  Waif;  or,  Social  Quarantine  and 
Optimism:  A  Real  Remedy. 

An  apostle  of  the  efficient  life,  by  years  of  patient 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  he 
bas  compelled  the  admiration  of  men  of  science,  and 
has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  under  the  clause  that 
provides  such  honor  for  "distinguished  contribution  to 
science."  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
in  writing  of  Mr.  Fletcher  recently  said:  "He  is  a 
pedagogue  to  pedagogues,  a  physiologist  to  physiolo- 
gists, a  mental  philosopher  to  psychologists,  and  a 
sociologist  to  sociologists. 


The  growth  within  the  past  five  years  of  what  is 
now  called,  in  both  P>urope  and  America,  Fletcherism, 
is  one  of  the  surprises  of  modern  times.  It  began  its 
propaganda  for  improved  human  efficiency,  based 
upon  dietetic  righteousness,  in  18!)8.  For  three  years 
it  made  no  progress  whatever,  but  was  laughed  at 
whenever  mentioned.  In  the  next  three  years  the 
scientific  world  was  startled  at  some  demonstrations 
of  its  reasonableness  which  were  effected  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  England;  at  Yale  University; 
at  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Waverley, 
Massachusetts;  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  etc.,  in 
America:  and  at  Venice,  Italy. 

These  demonstrations  were  so  conclusive  in  their 
confirmation  of  the  Fletcher  claims  to  having  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  and  profitable  economy  in  nutri- 
tion, that  many  private  persons  were  induced  to  fol- 
low the  simple  directions  required  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits promised,  and  all  soon  found  delightful  as  well  as 
profitable  results.  Among  these  agreeable  benefi- 
cences may  be  mentioned,  with  all  due  conservatism, 
approximately,  the  following: 

"1st.  Approximately  half  of  the  former  cost  of 
nourishment. 

"2nd.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  to  '200  per  cent, 
in  physical  endurance,  according  to  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

"3rd.  Immunity  from  sickness  (at  least  increased 
resistance)  and  'that  tired  feeling." 

"4th.  Suppression  of  cravings  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants even  in  those  who  had  become  chronically  in- 
temperate. 

"5th.  Suppression  of  physical  morbidness  and 
immorality. 

"6th.  Restitution  of  virility  in  those  who  have 
lost  it;  renewal  of  youth. 

"7th.  Elimination  from  human  excreta  of  offen- 
siveness;  natural  purity. 

"8th.  Renewal  of  normal  confidence"  and  laudable 
a  mbition. 

"9th.  Progressive  recuperation  of  both  muscular 
and  mental  quality  and  lone  in  those  already  past 
the  presently-accepted  period  of  middle-life  who  had 
believed  themselves  on  the  decline:  renewing  growth. 

"10th.  Optimism,  usefulness  and  happiness,  in- 
stead of  pessimism,  uselessncss  and  unhappiness. " 
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This  array  of  benefits,  following  the  agreeable  prac- 
tise of  a  few  simple  suggestions  which  anyone  can  train 
into  a  habit  in  a  short  time,  seems  too  good  a  promise 
lo  be  seriously  considered  until  the  cause  of  the  bene- 
factions is  explained. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  devoted  ten  years  of  unremitting 
exertion  to  the  perfection  of  a  physiological  discovery 
which  he  has  named  Nature's'  Food  Filter,  and  in 
simpJifyng  the  requirements  involved  in  making  the 
best  use  of  it.  In  his  lectures  he  makes  all  this  clear 
to  his  audiences,  with  the  added  attraction  of  a  mag- 
netic personality,  and  ready  expression  of  seriousness 
or  wit. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  physiology,  medicine  and  sociology  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  the  president  and  war  department  of  the  United 
States  in  solving  the  problem  of  a  just  Physiological 
Economy  in  Nutrition  in  connection  with  the  famous 
Chittenden  investigation  at  Yale. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  to  the  Posse  students,  Mr. 
Fletcher  said:  No  food  was  put  up  in  primitive  times. 
Sugar  had  to  be  extracted  from  beets,  sugar  cane,  etc., 
simply  by  chewing.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  nourish  oneself.  No  one  in  those  days  was  forced 
into  temperance  against  nature.  If  you  take  a  bit 
of  bread  and  chew  it  long  enough,  it  will  begin  to  taste 
sweet,  from  the  natural  change  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 
We  must  get  all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  food 
The  portion  not  tasted  will  be  an  uninvited  guest  in 
the  stomach.  The  emotional  state  at  time  of  eating  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  well  being  of  Christian  Scientists  is  their  opti- 
mism . 

Unless  digestion  goes  on  in  the  stomach,  the  food 
begins  to  rot.  Bacilli  are  formed.  The  body  is 
poisoned.  Hunger  is  always  accompanied  by  a  flow 
■  it  saliva.  If  simple  food  is  mentioned  the  nostrils 
will  dilate.  Lobster  a  la  Newburg  is  a  false  appetite. 
He  sure  you  really  have  an  appetite  before  taking  food. 
The  body  is  like  dry  blotting  paper  for  food.  Fating 
must  be  an  individual  problem 

Mr.  Fletc  her  said  he  noticed  years  ago  that  Ameri- 
cans died  early.  He  investigated  and  merely  followed 
the  quest  of  the  natural  requirements.  He  found  his 
taste  for  meat  disappeared.     He  began  to  confine  him- 


self to  milk,  bread  and  other  simple  food,  though  some- 
times he  takes  oily  fish. 

In  speaking  of  fatigue,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  he  had 
learned  that  he  could  entirely  eliminate  the  sensation 
of  fatigue  through  eating  in  such  a  manner  thai  there 
were  no  waste  products  to  poison  his  blood. 

He  spoke  of  a  certain  well  known  athlete  who  has 
Fletcherized  for  six  years,  lives  on  cereals  and  has  no 
inclination  for  red  meats.  This  athlete  has  increased 
his  endurance  100  per  cent,  in  these  six  years. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  the  man  who  broke  all  records  in 
certain  strength  tests  made  recently  at  Yale  University. 
He  took  the  tests  one  week  after  arrival  home  from  a 
long  Continental  journey. 


ARTERI0=SCLER0S1S 


It  is  now  two  years  since  Dr.  Montier  made  public 
the  surprising  results  obtained  by  him  in  the  treatment 
of  Arterio-Sclerosis  by  means  of  currents  of  high  fre- 
quency. 

The  method  employed  by  Dr.  Montier  was  called 
by  the  Viennese  professor,  Benedikt,  by  the  name 
" Arsonvalization, "  taken  from  the  inventor  of  these 
currents,  Dr.  Arsonval. 

Since  then  new  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  method  referred  to  and  at  the  last  convention  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  this  same  Dr.  Arsonval 
has  given  a  reading  from  an  interesting  work  of  Dr. 
Lemoine,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine  at  Lille,  explaining  results  of  some  inter- 
esting experiments. 

The  treatment  employed  by  Dr.  Lemoine  has  been 
very  simple,  consisting  in  submitting  the  patients  to 
the  action  of  currents  of  high  frequency  in  periods  of 
only  six  minutes  duration  and  with  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days. 

Before  each  period  and  after  it  the  professor  meas- 
ured the  arterial  tension  of  his  patients,  arranging  to 
do  this  always  at  the  same  hour  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  error  due  to  the  proximity  of  meals. 

Among  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Lemoine  was  a  very 
notable  one,  that  of  a  patient  of  sixty-two  years.  "He 
presented  himself  in  my  clinic,"  said  the  doctor  "on 
the   18th  of  December;  he  complained    of  frequent 
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attacks  of  vertigo,  palpitation  of  the  temples,  and  of  the 
breathing  with  difficulty,  arterial  tension,  ranging  from 
0  to  25,  which  in  a  normal  state  ranged  from  14  to  15." 

He  prescribed  for  the  patient  a  severe  diet  and  a  com- 
plicated course  of  medical  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  this  treatment  had  not  given 
the  least  result.  He  had  recourse  then  to  Arsonvali- 
zation.  At  the  beginning,  January  17,  the  arterial 
tension  was  26.8,  January  24  it  had  dropped  to  21,  on 
January  29,  30  and  31,  the  currents  were  applied  and 
the  arterial  pressure  dropped  to  18,  17  and  16  respec- 
tively. 

Suspending  the  treatment  for  ten  days  and  thus 
augmenting  the  tension  the  pressure  remained   at  16. 

After  the  first  application  of  the  currents  all  the  bad 
symptoms  disappeared.  After  the  treatment  was 
ended  the  patient  was  told  to  return  for  more  if  the 
symptoms  were  again  apparent.  Since  then  till  now 
he  has  not  returned.  It  is  then  supposed  fairly  certain 
that  the  cure  was  definite. 

Dr.  Lenioine  closed  his  article  by  explaining  the 
benefits  resulting  from  this  treatment  such  as  had  been 
observed  through  his  own  personal  experience. 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish.) 


THE  MOST  PRETENTIOUS  RECREATION  HOUSE 
IN  THE  WORLD 


How  a  Lumberman  in  the   Northwest  Has  Indulged  His  Hobby 
for  a  Handsome  Gymnasium 

By  Felix  J.  Koch 

The  most  pretentious,  most  beautiful,  private  recrea- 
tion house  in  the  world  is  buried  away  in  the  hamlet  of 
Stillwater,  Minnesota.  The  finest  gymnasium,  barring 
none  on  either  hemisphere,  has  been  erected  here, 
among  the  unappreciative  natives  of  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  by  Atwood,  the  great  North- 
western lumber  king.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  gained  admission  to  this  embryo  palace,  have 
gone  away,  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  what  they  saw. 
while  the  Still waterites  (we  take  it  that  is  the  proper 
adjective)  like  the  unsophisticated  natives  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  simply  tap  their  foreheads  at  "  Atwood 's  folly." 

A  neat  little  red  and  green  frame  is  this  home,  as  one 
first  sees  it,  standing  well  back  in  its  garden.  Nothing 
pretentious,  just  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  American 


burgher.  Out  from  one  corner  the  eye  catches  sight 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  barn,  this  red  and  green 
too.  in  harmony.  Here  then  one  has  the  world-famous 
private  gymnasium,  the  hobby  of  the  lumber  baron. 

We  had  heard  the  place  was  magnificent  in  its  fur- 
nishings, but  we  had  heard  of  other  places,  (as  we  had 
heard  of  it,)  that  were  the  finest  in  all  the  world. 

Wre  entered  therefore,  high  with  expectations,  and 
expectant  of  disappointment. 

Not  so  here,  however. 

The  floors  of  all  the  rooms,  to  begin  with,  were  of 
hard  wood.  Unlike  so  many  of  our  other  gymnasiums, 
where  graft  has  played  its  part  in  the  building  commit- 
tee's doing,  the  hard  wood  here  is  genuine.  Upon  it, 
deep  soft  rugs  are  stretched,  on  them  then  there  are 
the  most  magnificent  of  skins,  those  of  all  manner 
of  animals.  The  huge  polar  bear  disputes  size  with 
the  grizzly,  in  pelt;  the  tiger  rests  beside  the  lion. 

Out  of  the  walls  run  alcoves,  these  divided  off,  one 
from  the  next,  by  plate  mirrors.  In  the  alcoves  there 
are  the  richest  of  carpets,  the  most  luxurious  of  couches. 
In  one,  there  is  a  piano,  witli  music  stand  to  one 
side;  a-top  the  instrument  repose  mandolins,  beyond 
is  a  cabinet  with  music. 

Two  more  of  the  alcoves,  divided  each  by  a  mirror 
from  its  neighbor,  succeed,  and,  under  the  balmy  steam 
heat,  one  observes  another  more  splendid  cabinet  for 
music. 

On  a  table  here,  rests  an  old  gun,  across  a  handy 
aggregation  of  the  current  magazines.  Just  off  here, 
the  eye  notes,  in  explanation,  is  the  reading  section; 
one  is  tempted  to  call  it  the  reading  room.  Against 
the  walls  of  a  highly  polished  yellow  wood,  set  in  small 
strips,  these,  then,  in  parallel,  there  is  a  leather, 
a  lincresto,  of  a  tan  and  a  yellow.  Working  back  into 
that  again,  one  finds  a  wall  couch  of  pillows,  ami  its 
back,  likewise  in  yellow;  though  up  above  the  wall  here, 
is  of  a  deep  black  wood.  A  bit  higher  still,  and  three 
shelves  of  books  are  seen,  the  books,  however,  standing 
sidewise  toward  the  room,  this  so  as  to  show  the  fronl 
cover. 

To  right,  to  left,  are  these  shelves,  three  high.  be- 
tween them  at  one  place  a  pretty  picture  rests  in  a  panel. 
Then,  up  above,  next  the  ceiling,  a  series  of  black  shields 
range,  each  of  these,  in  its  turning,  bearing  sonic  college 
seal  in  bronze. 
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But  the  visitor  cannot  stay  to  observe  closer,  there 
is  too  much  to  be  seen.  In  another  section  of  the  wall 
there  are  magazines,  they  too,  set  sidewise,  in  such  a 
shelf  arrangement. 

Off  at  the  front  is  an  alcove,  formed  by  two  windows 
sloping  out  to  meet  a  third.  Blinds  of  dull  green  shade 
these. 

Again,  at  the  center  of  the  room  stands  a  heavy  black 
table.     To  its  rear  is  another  cove  of  books. 

About  the  sides  of  the  room  electroleers  hang  out. 
angular  bells  they  are,  and  with  their  myriad  colored 
lights  presenting  a  scene,  as  in  fairyland.  A  huge 
canopy  of  the  same  style  is  at  the  room's  center,  sus- 
pended from  massive  iron  chains. 

From  here  one  passes  into  the  reception  room.  Then 
there  are  the  mirrors  again.  Against  the  ceiling,  upon 
the  wall,  however,  one  finds  a  row  of  plaques,  each  wear- 
ing some  author's  portrait. 

There  is  a  monster  fireplace,  on  the  mantle-shelf 
above,  stuffed  animals,  very  tiny  specimens,  find  places. 
The  shelf  below  that  holding  these,  is  devoted  to  quaint 
pottery;  the  one  above,  in  turn,  has  tiny  rackets,  as  for 
tennis,  but  most  diminutive.  Then,  below,  there  opens 
out  the  olden-styled  fireplace  of  brick. 

The  ensemble  to  all  this  is  indescribably  rich  and 
beautiful,  as  one  surveys  it,  beneath  the  electric  lights. 

Now  the  revolving  table,  with  the  books  and  the 
photographs,  holds  you.  Now  a  section  of  the  shelves, 
with  very  old  volumes,  books  with  frayed  backs,  ancient 
missals  and  the  like,  invites.  Again,  there  is  a  collection 
of  guns  over  which  one  would  linger.  And  again, 
there  is  a  curio  case  in  a  corner,  then  one  passes  to  an- 
other room,  of  lighter  hue. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  UNHYGIENIC  GNAT 


A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  says  that  gnats  purify  the  Stag- 
nant pools  in  which  they  breed. 

Since  scientists  have  latterly  been  hard  upon  the  fly, 

Let  us  linger  for  a  moment  with  the  gnat. 

Though  he  gives  you  the  malaria,  of  which,  perhaps 

you  tlie, 

You  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him  for  that. 
He's  a  pleasant  little  fellow  and  he  cleanses  stagnant 
pools. 


Where  the  wicked  little  microbe  has  his  den, 
And  the  gnat  is  merely  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
rules 

If  he  bites  a  human  being  now  and  then. 

For  myself,  I  own  a  prejudice  against  the  little  beast 
When  he  takes  me  as  the  source  of  his  supplies, 

And  I  figure  in  the  morning  as  the  remnants  of  a  feast, 
And  my  face  is  twice  its  ordinary  size. 

Though  I  do  not  mind  his  burrowing  for  microbes  in 
the  mud, 

Where  these  delicacies  frequently  are  found, 
I  deny,  when  he  attempts  to   introduce  them  in  my 
blood. 

That  his  scheme  is  hygienic-ally  sound. 

C.  E.  B. 


POSSE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  summer  session  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium  will 
be  held  from  July  5  to  August  1.  The  director  will 
be  Mr.  Teus  Oreon  of  the  regular  staff  of  teachers. 
The  principal  subjects  taught  will  be  special  kinesiology, 
five  hours  each  week,  general  kinesiology,  five  hours 
each  week,  theory  of  medical  gymnastics  and  massage 
Ihree  hours  each  week,  practice  of  educational  gym- 
nastics (in  gymnasium)  five  hours  each  week,  practice 
of  medical  gymnastics  (in  Boston  City  Hospital)  six 
hours  each  week.  The  fee  for  the  course  is  fifty  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
for  private  lessons  in  any  form  of  gymnastics  or  ath- 
letics not  given  tn  the  regular  course,  at  specially  re- 
duced rates.  Full  information  in  regard  to  this  course 
will  be  furnished  on  application  either  personally  or 
by  letter  to  the  Posse  Gymnasium. 


POSSE    GYMNASIUM    ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium  Alumni 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  British  Tea  Rooms, 
120  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  May  15, 
;il  7  p.  m.  All  members  arc  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  and  tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary. Miss  C.  G.  Torrey,  23  Winthrop  street,  Roxbury. 


HANUAL  OF  HEDICAL  GYMNASTICS. 

By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  K.  G.  V. 
edited  by 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

A  companion  book  to  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Three  hundred  and  Eight 
Pages,  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations.  Gives  full  description  of  the  Mechanics  and  Therapeutics  of  Massage. 
For  sale  at 

POSSE  GYMNASIUM,  BOSTON. 


THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  CIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  TO   MEET  THE  REQUIRMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ATHLETIC  WOMAN 

Designed  by  Henry  W.  Gilbert,  Expert  Designer  and  Corset  Maker 
and  Miss  Eva  Maynard  Martin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Mem 
ber  of  the  Woman's  Dress  Reform  Committee,  Chicago. 

THE  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC  WAIST  is  molded— as  no  other 
Waist  ever  has  been — to  fit  the  modern  athletic  type  of  figure. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES.  Sufficient  Breathing  Space  to  meet 
all  requirements.  Elastic  Underarm  Lacing  on  either  side  allowing 
easy  expansion  for  deep  breathing.  Curved  Shoulder  Strap  self  ad- 
justing; does  not  cut  into  or  slip  from  the  shoulder.  Button  Front. 
Boned  and  Stayed  throughout  with  Spirella.  A  very  elastic,  pliable,  non 
resisting  boning,  offering  no  impediment  to  any  movement  of  the  body. 

SPIRELLA  is  guaranteed  unbreakable  *in  regular  wear;  allows  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement;  does  not  take  a  permanent  bend  and  retains  the 
shape  of  the  garment  until  the  cloth  wears  out.  SPIRELLA  BONING 
is  guaranteed  rust  proof  in  corset  wear.  SPIRELLA  ATHLETIC 
WAISTS  CAN  BE  LAUNDRIED  REPEATEDLY  WITHOUT  RE- 
MOVING BONING. 

Indorsed  by  Physicians  and  Physical  Instructors.    Made  in  all  sizes, 
three  styles,  differing  in  underarm  length.    An  Ideal  Garment  for  ladies 
indulging  in  boating,  tennis,  basket-ball  or  any  physical  exercise. 
For  particulars  concerning  styles,  prices,  etc.,  address, 

THE  SPIRELLA  COMPANY,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  GIRL 


By  Rebecca  Ursula  Kerans 

In  our  papers  and  magazines  of  today,  the  question 
arises  everywhere — "What  shall  we  do  for  our  girls?" 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  further  their  develop- 
ment, their  attractiveness,  and,  most  of  all,  their 
happiness.  Never  has  the  young  girl  been  or  felt  her- 
self to  be  of  the  importance  that  she  is  to-day.  We 
do  not  consider  here  the  educational  advantages  that 
are  given  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  and  you  doubt- 
less pride  yourself  that  in  your  own  town  a  good 
foundation  can  be  obtained  which  fits  your  girls  for 
intelligent  life  in  college,  in  the  business  world,  and 
in  the  home;  but  do  you  fit  them  to  meet  the  physical 
strain  which  ensues  wherever  they  may  be  placed? 
Is  it  not  important  that  you  should? 

Physical  training  as  a  branch  of  instruction  is  not 
new.  The  ancient  Greeks  studied  it  and  put  it  into 
effective  use;  indeed  they  afforded  the  finest  physical 
types  not  only  of  their  own  but  of  any  succeeding  time, 
and  when  was  there  greater  progress  in  art  and  learn- 
ing? But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  not  limited 
to  men  alone;  the  women  also,  were  famous  for  their 
strength  and  grace.  We  must  look  for  their  ideals 
(in  their  ideals)  in  their  own  mythology.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  of  these  types:  Nausicaa,  the  domestic 
girl  who  charmed  the  sophisticated  Ulysses  by  her 
agility  and  grace  as  she  played  ball  with  her  hand- 
maidens after  having  spread  the  family  linen  on  the 
grass  to  dry;  Atalanta,  the  fleet-footed,  defeating  in 
races  youths  trained  in  all  sorts  of  athletics;  Diana, 
the  athletic  goddess  of  the  hunt;  and  Athena  who 
combined  beauty,  power,  and  wisdom.  For  "harmony" 


was  the  watch-word  of  the  Greeks  and  they  realized 
that  there  could  not  be  a  high  order  of  intellectual 
without  physical  development. 

In  modern  times,  however,  the  mantle  of  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  English  girl  rather  than  on 
the  American  or  the  French.  Contrast  the  American 
with  the  English  girl  up  to  thirty  years  ago.  In  the 
South,  girls  have  always  been  famous  for  their  riding, 
but  their  out-of-door  exercise  seemed  largely  limited 
to  that.  In  the  North, — think  of  our  mothers, we  need 
not  go  back  to  our  grandmothers, — their  lady-like 
recreations  did  not  consist  of  any  strenuous  exercise. 
The  sports  of  the  wood  and  fields  were  for  their 
brothers  not  for  them. 

At  this  time  the  Americans  who  visited  in  English 
homes  saw  their  English  cousins  tramping  over  fields 
and  fells,  delighting  in  golf  and  tennis,  riding  to 
hounds  as  enthusiastically  as  the  men  and  while  never 
man-like  they  enjoyed  country  life  and  country  dress 
to  the  utmost.  So  the  fame  of  the  English  complex- 
sion,  and  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  English 
girl  became  widespread.  At  about  the  same  time, 
people  began  to  inquire  into  the  nervous  break-downs 
so  common  among  American  girls.  Then  came  the 
awakening. 

Physicians,  on  being  consulted,  began  to  advocate 
out-of-door  exercise  and  country  life.  Families  saw 
the  need  of  real  vacations  and  began  to  spend  as  much 
of  the  year  as  possible  in  the  country.  They  built 
camps,  and  turned  abandoned  farm  houses  into  at- 
tractive homes,  so  that  the  girls  were  forced  into  a 
wholesome  out-of-door  life. 

Having  long  envied  the  freedom  of  their  brothers — 
with  a  little  encouragement  they  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  new-found  liberties  and  we  had  a  new 
type  of  girl,  the  athletic  girl,  who  carried  her  fad  to 
extreme.  She  needs  no  description.  We  can  see  her 
now  as  she  strode  over  the  fields  in  her  mannish 
clothes  and  large,  clumsy  shoes,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left — just  walking  miles  for  the  sake  of  a 
record . 

Following  her  came  another  type, — the  "fake 
athletic  girl."  Along  the  North  Shore  how  common 
is  the  girl  who  does  not  pretend  to  ride,  but  who  looks 
with  her  perfect  appointments,  extremely  well  in  a 
riding  habit  and  whose  riding  is  a  mere  pose.  W7ith 
all  fake  athletic  girls  —  athletics  are  a  pose.  We 
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can  respect  the  over  athletic  girl,  her  energy  is  merely 
misguided;  but  with  pretence  we  have  no  patience. 
We  know  the  tan  and  freckles  of  the  fake  athletic  girl 
are  not  the  result  of  wholesome  exercise,  as  are  those 
of  her  proto-type.  The  cartoonists  and  satirists  got 
hold  of  both  of  these  abnormal  types  and  they  were 
doomed. 

The  pendulum  had  swung  too  far,  the  reaction 
came.  We  recognized  that  athletics  were  a  means, 
not  an  end.  The  truly  womanly  girl  does  not  desire 
to  be  mannish  and  blowsy  and  we  realized  that,  in 
our  effort  to  do  what  was  right,  we  had  lost  sight  of 
grace  and  beauty  and  that  athletics  for  girls  can  have 
no  practical  value  unless  these  result. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  splendid  systems  of  phy- 
sical training  offered  to-day.  In  women's  colleges 
rowing,  cross-country  running,  and  archery  foster  not 
only  vigor,  endurance,  and  muscular  development 
but  also  grace. 

The  schools  of  gymnastics  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  our  colleges,  the  social  settlements,  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  place  opportunities  within  the  reach  of  all 
except  the  public-school  girl.  Can  nothing  be  done 
for  her?  Large  towns  and  cities  have  already 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  How  about  your  home? 
The  whole  outward  appearance  of  the  majority  of  our 
girls,  points  plainly  to  lack  of  physical  training. 
This  results  too  often  in  a  nervous  disordered  con- 
dition. They  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  out-of- 
door  sports  of  their  brothers;  foot-ball  and  baseball 
are  only  practical  for  boys.  The  long  school  and  study 
hours  and  the  modern  mode  of  living  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  former  generation  deprive  them  of  the  ex- 
ercise that  their  elders  obtained  from  household 
duties.  In  what  way  can  this  be  supplied?  The  girl 
left  to  herself,  will  not  take  it.  She  does  not  realize 
its  vital  importance;  also,  there  is  nothing  here 
in  the  line  of  amusement  to  attract  her  to  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  Therefore,  it  can  only  be  supplied  by 
a  course  in  physical  education  under  competent 
supervision  in  connection  with  her  school  work. 

Nor  the  ultra-conservative  may  say  that  the  object 
of  her  attending  school  is  the  education  of  the  mind; 
that  with  the  present  crowded  curriculum  she  can  ill 
spare  the  time  for  physical  training.  True  perhaps, 
but  muscular  exercise,  rightly  directed,  conduces  to  the 
strength  of  the  body,  which  in  turn  is  necessary  to  the 
storing  force  of  the  brains. 

Therefore  this  physical  training,  besides  strengthen- 
ing and  developing  the  body  will  produce  saner  think- 
ing and  better  mental  work — that  harmony  of  mind 
and  body.  If  nothing  else — it  is  one  of  our  mightiest 
weapons  in  fighting  the  sway  of  the  modern  influences 
— now  threatening  the  very  morale  of  our  girls — per- 
haps of  your  own  daughter.    Last,  but  not  least, 


since  good  health  is  necessary  for  happiness,  it  will 
bring  out  in  her  that  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
lovableness  that  make  the  girl  in  whatever  station 
she  must  take  her  place — a  comfort  and  a  support  to 
those  about  her. 


II.    FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  AND  PRINCIPLES 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
HYGIENE 


By  J.  Mace  Andress 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  methods  of  teaching 
hygiene  should  take  into  consideration  the  following 
facts  and  principles: 

1.  The  fundamental  aim  in  teaching  hygiene  should 
be  the  inculcating  of  habits  necessary  for  health  rather 
than  knowledge.  It  is  better  to  have  the  habit  of 
cleaning  one's  teeth  than  to  have  all  the  information  on 
the  teeth  which  is  available.  To  make  the  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  really  effective  the  teacher  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  habit  formation, 
and  how  to  apply  it.  Whenever  possible  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  correlated  with  action.  If,  for  example, 
the  teacher  wishes  the  children  to  clean  their  shoes 
when  entering  the  schoolroom,  she  should  see  that  a 
place  is  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  she  must  then 
insist  that  the  shoes  be  cleaned,  until  the  habit  has 
been  gained. 

2.  The  child  has  no  appreciation  for  health  which 
serves  as  a  motive  for  future  action.*  In  the  stirring 
dramatic  world  in  which  he  lives  there  is  almost  no 
inclination  to  consider  the  consequences  of  his  behavior 
on  health.  To  say  to  the  small  boy,  "Now,  Johnny,  if 
you  do  not  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  you  will  not  be 
strong,"  has  little  or  no  effect  on  Johnny.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  his  immediate  world,  and  not  with  the 
problems  that  he  is  likely  to  have  six  months  or  ten 
years  hence.  Minor  illnesses,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  motives  for  action,  are  soon  for- 
gotten, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  more  serious 
ones  offer  anything  more  than  specific  motives.  The 
boy  who  is  dangerously  ill  because  of  the  eating  of 
green  apples  may  be  forever  cured  of  such  action,  but 
such  an  experience  would  not  deter  him  probably 
from  overeating. 

3.  Health  being  inadequate  as  a  motive,  one  of 
the  teacher's  great  problems  is  to  discover  motives 
that  will  be  effective.  What  is  going  to  happen  in 
some  far-distant  time  does  not  interest  the  child  in 
the  least.    The  younger  the  child,  the  truer  this  is. 

See  "Health  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  May  1912,  pp.  10-14. 
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All  the  instruction  must  center  around  the  child's 
interests.  The  child  is  interested  in  the  approval  of 
the  teacher,  in  activity,  in  competition,  and  in  imita- 
tion. To  such  instinctive  sources  the  teacher  must 
turn  for  the  forces  which  will  assimilate  her  instruc- 
tion, and  make  for  action.  To  illustrate,  a  child  may 
have  no  desire  to  keep  his  desk  neat  and  clean  but  if 
there  is  competition  among  the  pupils  of  a  school  he  is 
likely  to  develop  a  new  interest  in  the  appearance  of 
his  desk. 

4.  Activity  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  health.  The 
first  law  of  the  child's  nature  is  action.  Every  stim- 
ulus around  him  moves  him  to  act.  There  is  little 
use  in  telling  children  about  the  great  need  of  exercise. 
The  problem  is  to  give  the  children  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  so  that  this  tendency  may  not 
atrophy.  It  needs  also  to  be  directed  along  the  right 
channels.  If  the  teacher  gives  the  child  opportunity 
to  express  his  playful  activities  in  the  schoolroom  and 
on  the  playground,  she  will  have  accomplished  more 
than  would  have  been  possible  through  any  amount 
of  formal  instruction.  A  permanent  interest  in 
physical  activity,  rather  than  knowledge,  should  be 
one  of  the  goals  of  instruction. 

5.  The  structure  of  the  body — something  which 
the  child  cannot  see,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  not 
necessary'  for  the  solution  of  his  immediate  problems — 
is  not  interesting.  Before  the  child  leaves  the  grades, 
he  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  common-sense  knowl- 
edge of  how  his  body  is  made  and  how  it  works. 
Such  knowledge  should  generally  be  free  of  technical 
terms,  and  should  in  every  case  be  presented  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  or  to  support  his  knowledge  and  practice 
of  hygiene.  The  Gulick  "Hygiene  Series"  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  presents  in  an  interesting  manner  all  the  hygiene 
that  the  child  needs  to  know. 

6.  There  is  grave  danger  in  isolating  the  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  so  that  the  child  is  led  to  think  of 
hygiene  as  coming  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  but 
having  no  further  relation  to  his  life-activities.  The 
teacher  should  seize  opportunities  in  other  lessons  to 
give  information  in  hygiene  and  whenever  there  is 
occasion  in  the  play  or  work  of  the  pupils.  Especially 
desirable  is  individual  instruction  when  it  is  needed. 
The  teacher  who  advises  a  pupil  who  is  anemic  to 
walk  to  school  rather  than  to  ride  in  a  closed  car,  and 
who  afterward  follows  this  up  to  see  that  it  is  done, 
has  no  doubt  accomplished  more  for  the  good  of  the 
child  than  would  have  been  possible  through  any 
given  class  instruction  for  a  year. 

7.  In  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene  children 
should  be  taught  and  be  led  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
group.  To  obey  the  laws  of  health  is  desirable,  not 
merely  for  one's  own  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  others. 
Mere  word  knowledge  about  such  things  is  largely 


worthless  unless  the  children  live  it  in  the  school. 
For  example,  children  may  and  should  be  taught  that 
there  is  danger  in  catching  and  communicating  a  dis- 
ease through  the  common  drinking-cup;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  teacher  must  see  that  individual 
drinking-cups  are  provided  and  used.  Every  teacher 
should  be  able  to  teach  children  how  to  make  a  drinking- 
cup  out  of  a  piece  of  paper. 

8.  Instruction  relative  to  the  effects  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol  on  the  bodily  health  has  probably  accom- 
plished but  little.  These  topics  when  considered  in 
the  upper  grades  should  emphasize  particularly  the 
economic  and  social  loss  to  the  person  who  has  these 
habits.  To  tell  boys  that  good  football  players  do 
not  smoke  and  that  nobody  who  drinks  can  be  -an 
engineer  or  a  conductor  is  probably  more  effective  in 
influencing  action  than  to  show  the  boys  pictures  of 
ulcers  in  the  stomach  due  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol. 

9.  While  a  knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  is  desirable 
for  children,  the  ordinary  teacher  who  has  had  no 
special  scientific  training,  and  has  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  the  matter,  is  not  at  all  fitted  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject with  success,  and  the  probability  is  that  she  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  proper  place  for  this 
instruction  is  in  the  home.  Teachers  should  lend 
their  influence  toward  distribution  of  good  literature 
on  such  instruction  to  parents,  and  toward  the  encour- 
aging of  meetings  for  parents  where  such  matters  can 
be  talked  over. 

10.  Instruction  in  hygiene  to  become  effective 
must  plan  to  make  the  pupil  personally  responsible. 
This  responsibility  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  pupils 
are  trained  in  habits  that  make  for  health.  The  school 
life  of  the  child  offers  many  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating the  right  kind  of  action.  Let  us  take  a  single 
example.  Children  who  eat  their  midday  lunches  in 
the  schoolroom  are  likely  to  leave  much  of  the  remains 
on  the  floor  and  desks.  The  teacher  should  insist  on 
food  remnants  being  properly  taken  care  of  until 
finally,  through  pupil  organization  if  necessary,  pupil 
responsibility  is  assumed.*  A  schoolhouse  and 
grounds  that  have  been  planned  from  the  point  of 
view  of  hygiene  make  it  easier,  of  course,  for  the 
teacher  to  inculcate  the  right  kind  of  habits.  A 
poorly  lighted,  badly  ventilated  schoolroom  furnished 
with  non-adjustable  seats,  and  a  muddy  schoolyard 
do  not  make  for  good  habits.  An  investigation  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
conducted  by  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester, 
shows  that  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  these  schools 
are  deplorable.  But  even  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  ingenious  and  intelligent  teacher  can 
devise  many  ways  for  training  the  children  in  good 
habits. 
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11.  In  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  stress 
should  be  laid  particularly  on  the  most  important 
health  problems  of  the  community.  The  teacher  in 
the  rural  schools  should  lay  particular  emphasis  on 
topics  in  rural  hygiene,  such  as  the  "Danger  of  Infec- 
tion from  Surface  Water,  Springs,  etc."  A  teacher  in 
city  schools  would  find  topics  like  "Why  It  Is  Better 
To  Walk  Short  Distances  Rather  than  to  Take  a  Car" 
and  "The  Danger  from  a  Leaky  Gas  Tube,"  etc.,  more 
valuable. 

*  For  an  illustration  of  this  sort  of  training,  see  Hunter,  "An  Experiment 
in  Student  Control  of  School  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation Bulletin,  1913,  No.  48. 

(To  be  Continued) 


AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

(Continued) 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Max  J.  Walter,  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Jacomb  of  Groton  School,  Mass.,  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Therapeutic  Section  of  the  Society. 

While  this  section  was  holding  its  meeting  at  the 
building  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  the  Public 
School  Section  was  going  on  at  one  of  the  high  school 
buildings. 

The  program  announced  included  four  papers, 
"Health  and  Strength,"  by  Miss  Ethel  Perrin,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  "Skill  and  Endurance,"  Arthur  A.  Knoch, 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  "Deliberation,  Reflection, 
Determination,  Perseverance  and  Self-Control,"  Dr. 
Frank  Weege,  Chicago,  111.;  "Appreciation  of  the 
Beautiful,  the  True  and  the  Good:  Self-Discipline 
and  Self-Sacrifice,"  Miss  Millicent  Hosmer,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Dr.  Knoch's  paper  excited  the  most  discussion. 
He  spoke  strongly  against  foot-ball,  basket  ball  and 
long  distance  races  for  high  school  pupils,  saying  such 
contests  were  almost  criminal  because  of  their  strain 
on  the  vital  organs.    He  said: 

"Our  public  officials  ought  to  know  that  such  strenu- 
ous physical  exertion  exhausts  almost  all  the  organs  and 
that  a  dilated  heart  is  the  natural  result  of  the  un- 
reasonably prolonged  tension  incident  to  such  games. 
Our  ideal  should  not  be  culminated  in  the  training  of 
young  athletes,  but  in  the  education  of  mentally  and 
physically  sound  and  harmoniously  developed  men 
and  women,  whose  gait,  posture  and  bodily  movements 
should  arouse  the  admiration  of  all. 

"Observe  the  clumsy,  awkward  posture  in  nearly 
all  members  of  our  high  school  football  teams.  Al- 
though the  football  season  lasts  only  ten  weeks,  and 
the  daily  practice  is  only  two  hours,  yet  this  strenuous 


physical  work  in  deep-bending  trunk  position  develops 
in  the  young  body  an  habitual  kyphose  of  the  spine, 
round  shoulders,  a  drooping  head  posture  and  a 
sunken  thorax. 

"This  evil  can  be  overcome  by  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  such  unsound  athletics  in  the  common 
and  high  schools. 

"The  general  opinion  of  progressive  pedagogues 
and  physicians  is  developing  rapidly  into  a  convic- 
tion that  undue  pressure  is  applied  and  applied  pre- 
maturely in  forcing  the  mental  development  of  school 
children.  It  is  cruel  to  demand  that  children  from 
6  to  10  years  should  remain  in  a  completely  passive 
position  five  hours  daily  in  a  musty,  generally  over- 
heated schoolroom,  when  every  fibre  impels  them  to 
run  into  the  free  and  beautiful  out  of  doors. 

"We  overburden  our  pupils  mentally  at  too  early 
an  age,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  lament- 
able results  are  obtained  during  the  first  four  school 
years." 

The  first  demonstration  of  practical  work  was  given 
at  the  Coliseum  directly  after  the  close  of  the  two 
sessions.  The  program  included  motion  stories,  rhyth- 
mic drills,  games,  wand  exercises,  club  swinging,  free 
standing  work,  gymnastics  for  deaf  mutes,  mass  drills, 
and  organized  play. 

The  evening  session  began  with  a  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Stecher  of  Philadelphia  on  "Plays  and  Play- 
grounds." This  was  illustrated  by  very  fine  stereop- 
ticon  views.  He  was  followed  by  George  W.  Ehler  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  "Athletics  and 
Morals,"  whose  paper  occupied  more  than  an  hour, 
so  that  many  of  the  visitors  had  retired  before  Dr. 
E.  H.  Arnold's  opportunity  came  to  give  his  paper  on 
"The  Main  Object  of  Physical  Training."  It  was 
nearing  midnight  when  the  session  closed. 

On  Friday  morning  at  the  Harris  Teachers  College, 
the  discussion  was  on  the  inter-relation  of  athletics  in 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Short  talks  were  made  by 
L.  L.  Hoopes,  of  Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City; 
Dr.  Naismith,  Prof.  M.  Brewer  and  O.  F.  Field,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  and  F.  A. 
Finkeldey  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

All  agreed  that  the  high  school  boy  who  competes 
in  track  and  field  events  is  of  no  use  when  he  reaches 
college  because  he  has  worn  out  his  vitality. 

Dr.  Naismith  suggested  the  substitution  of  soccer 
for  football  in  high  and  grammar  schools  and  that  no 
lad  be  permitted  to  enter  more  than  two  events  in  any 
one  meet.  The  little  fellow  in  the  high  school  should 
also  be  given  a  chance  in  athletic  events,  Dr. 
Naismith  said,  and  by  limiting  one  boy  to  entry  in 
two  events,  the  "little  fellow"  would  have  his  chance 
to  represent  his  school.  He  urged  that  no  boy  under 
18  years  old  should  play  football  and  high  school 
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boys  should  not  he  permitted  to  compete  in  distance 
races  or  to  run  a  longer  stretch  than  one  mile.  Follow- 
ing the  discussion  moving  pictures  of  the  athletics  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were 
shown  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  section  that  had  never  before 
been  represented,  viz:  The  Women's  Section  held  a 
meeting  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  chairman  being  Miss 
Gertrude  Dudley  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Papers  read  included  "Physical  and  Mental  Examina- 
tions of  College  Women,"  by  Dr.  R.  Anna  Norris  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  a  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Mary  G.  Potter,  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City  and  read  by  a  western  representative; 
subject,  "Physical  and  Medical  Examination  of  High 
School  Girls,"  talks  on  "Gymnasium  Baths  and 
Lockers,"  by  Blanche  M.  Trilling  of  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Lillian  H.  Bruce  of  Chicago,  and  a 
paper  by  Pres.  John  W.  Owen  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

An  exhibition  in  the  Coliseum  given  by  public  and 
private  high  schools  followed  this  program.  And  in 
the  evening  a  second  exhibition  gave  opportunity  to 
see  the  work  of  the  Turnvereine,  the  playgrounds,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  convention  closed  on  Saturday  with  a  general 
meeting  in  the  morning  with  papers  by  Mr.  B.  Ittner, 
on  "Construction  of  Modern  School  Buildings,"  C.  G. 
Rathmann,  Asst.  Supt.  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis  on 
"Physical  Care  and  Training  in  European  Schools," 
illustrated  by  stereopticon,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
demonstration  of  practical  work  shown  during  the 
convention. 

In  the  afternoon  the  usual  business  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held.  This  was  made  memorable  by  the 
introduction  by  Geo.  W.  Ehler  of  a  substitute  for  the 
present  constitution  of  the  society,  in  which  Mr. 
Ehler  had  advocated  the  elimination  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  society  and  other  radical  changes.  It 
was  found  that  no  quorum  was  present,  so  voting  on 
the  measure  was  postponed. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  on  May  15  of  Prof. 
Jakob  Bolin,  head  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Bolin  studied  medical  gymnastics  at  Liedbeck's 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  after  finishing  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  public  schools.  When  he  first  came 
to  America  he  taught  for  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  in  his 
rormal  school  of  gymnastics  in  New  Haven.  From 


1891  till  1909  he  was  connected  with  the  Chautauqua 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  also  with  Dr.  W.  L. 
Savage's  School  in  New  York  City.  He  was  promin- 
ent as  a  writer  on  both  educational  and  medical  gym- 
nastics, and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  at  work 
on  a  treatise  which  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 
Mr.  Bolin  had  many  friends,  and  there  are  few  men 
in  the  profession  of  physical  training  who  have  won 
such  regard  and  respect  from  associates  and  students 
alike. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Commencement  week  began  Tuesday,  May  12,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  session  was  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  three  plays,  "The  Psychological 
Moment"  in  which  Misses  Emerson,  Kerans,  Porter, 
Roy,  Van  Tassel  and  Ractliffe  took  part;  "No  Ad- 
mittance," presented  by  Misses  Wheelock,  Macomber, 
Tucker,  Gilpin,  R.  Smith,  Reed  and  Young;  and 
"Miss  Oliver's  Dollars,"  given  by  Misses  Ferguson, 
Mooney,  Dempsey,  M.  Smith,  Fay,  Wood,  Hess  and 
Young. 

NORMAL  TRAINING  DAY 

Wednesday,  May  13  was  Normal  Training  Day,  and 
offered  a  long  program  which  went  very  smoothly 
and  successfully.    It  included: 

LESSON  IN  BOXING  George  B.  Cohan 

LECTURE  IN  ANATOMY  Miss  Dorothea  Woods 

LESSON  IN  CLUB-SWINGING  Miss  Gretchen  Van  Tassel 

ORGANIZED  RECESS  WORK 

Misses  Marion  Hess,  Gertrude  Scott 

DRILL  IN  MARCHING  Miss  Lillian  Young 

LECTURE  ON  SPECIAL  KINESIOLOGY .  Miss  Lucrece  Wood 

APPARATUS  WORK  FOR  GIRLS  Miss  Lillian  Tucker 

LESSON  IN  DUMB-BELLS  Miss  Anna  Mooney 

LECTURE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  Mr.  Roland  Batson 

LESSON  IN  FOLK-DANCING  Miss  Frances  Dempsey 

CLASS  IN  VOICE  TRAINING  Miss  Nettie  Ruttle 

LESSON  IN  SWIMMING  Mr.  Francis  Wall 

CLASS  IN  WAND  DRILL  Miss  Maud  Smith 

LECTURE  ON  GENERAL  KINESIOLOGY.  Miss  Nellie  Fav 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  PLAY  GROUND  WORK 

Misses  Marion  Ferguson,  Margaret  Reed,  Beatrice  Porter 

CLASS  IN  GYMNASTICS  (Children)  Miss  Ruth  Smith 

APPARATUS  WORK  FOR  MEN  Mr.  Albert  Schaeffer 

CLASS  IN  SOCIAL  DANCING  Miss  Rebecca  Kerans 

CLASS  IN  GYMNASTICS  (Men)  Mr.  Nathan  Krock 

GIRLS'  ATHLETICS  Miss  Clothilde  Skinker 

RELAY  RACES  Mr.  William  McKenzie 

CLASS  IN  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS.  ..  Mrs.  Alice  Hunt, 
Miss  Lenora  Clark,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hutchins,  Miss  Olga  Rud 


POSSE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Posse  Alumni  Association 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  English  Tea 
Rooms  on  Tremont  St.  Miss  Rebecca  R.  Joslin,  presi- 
dent, presided  at  the  meeting.    Speeches  were  made 
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by  Miss  Joslin,  Baroness  Posse,  Miss  Mary  Birch,  and 
representatives  from  the  various  classes.  A  Nominat- 
ing Committee  including  Miss  Grace  Gilman,  Miss 
Mary  Birch  and  Miss  Elydia  Stoltz,  presented  the 
following  names  for  officers  for  1914-1915;  for  presi- 
dent, Miss  Eleanor  Quinlan,  '07;  vice-president,  Miss 
Rebecca  Kerans,  '14;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Moir,  '05.  A  trio  composed  of  Miss  Fay, 
cornet,  Miss  Gilpin,  violin,  and  Miss  Young,  piano, 
rendered  several  selections  and  Miss  Kerans  sang  two 
songs. 

FIELD  DAY 

On  Thursday,  the  second  annual  Field  Day  was 
held  at  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds. 

The  50  yard  dash  for  girls  was  won  by  Miss  Ractliffe, 
Miss  Pratt  and  Miss  Butler,  in  order  named.  Time 
7t  seconds. 

The  100  yard  dash  for  men,  won  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
second,  Mr.  Fahey,  third,  Mr.  Schaeffer,  Time  11 
seconds. 

The  Shot  Put  for  men,  won  by  Mr.  Wall,  second, 
Mr.  Schaeffer,  third,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Distance 
37  ft.  3  in. 

Shot  Put  for  Girls  won  by  Miss  Gavin,  Miss  Butler, 
second,  Miss  Van  Tassel,  third.    Distance  24  ft.  1  in. 

Broad  Jump  won  by  Mr.  Schaeffer,  second,  Mr. 
Krock,  third,  Mr.  Wall.    Distance  18  ft.  7  in. 

One-half  mile  Relay  Race  (men)  won  by  Freshmen, 
time  1  m.  55  sec. 

One-quarter  Mile  Relay  Race  (women)  won  by 
Juniors,  time  1  m.  5  sec. 

There  were  two  baseball  games,  one  for  women 
which  resulted  in  a  tie,  2  and  2  for  Seniors  and  Fresh- 
men, and  one  between  Posse  Men's  Team  and  the 
Fenway  School  of  Illustration,  won  by  the  latter,  3  to 
1,  in  six  innings. 

The  baseball  games  were  very  well  played,  the 
girls  showing  remarkable  facility  in  hitting  the  ball, 
and  in  fielding.  The  boys'  were  unable  to  repeat  their 
good  work  of  the  week  previous  when  they  had  beaten 
the  visiting  team  6  to  1,  but  they  put  up  a  close  and 
well  played  contest. 

GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 

The  gymnastic  exhibition  was  the  feature  of  Friday, 
the  15th.  It  was  given  in  the  gymnasium  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  attendance  was  about  1000. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  ENTRANCE  MARCH 

2.  CLUB  SWINGING  Freshmen,  led  by  Mr.  Scott 

3.  GAMES  Under  direction  of  Miss  Quinlan 

1.  Wall  Ball  Relay 

2.  Ring  Toss  Shuttle  Relay 


4.  FOLK  DANCE —  "Gathering  Peascod" 

Juniors  and  Freshmen,  led  by  Miss  Torrey 

5.  FREE  STANDING  WORK 

1.  Women,  led  by  Miss  Gilman 

2.  Men,  led  by  Mr.  Scott 

6.  APPARATUS  WORK,  Bar,  Ropes  and  Ladder 

7.  MARCHING  Seniors,  led  by  Miss  Gilman 

8.  DANCING        Seniors  led  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Bryant  Adams 

1.  Gavotte  Directoire 

2.  Interpretive  Dance  "Wind  and  Wave" 

9.  FENCING  Seniors,  led  by  Mr.  Scott 

1.  Class  Drill 

2.  Bouts 

10.  BASE  BALL  DRILL  Led  by  Miss  Elva  M.  Parker 

11.  SPANISH  DANCE  Freshmen,  led  by  Miss  Torrey 

12.  APPARATUS  WORK,  Bar,  Box,  Buck,  Ropes,  Parallel  Bars 

13.  PYRAMIDS 

14.  DANCE  —  "Mingreltzi"  Led  by  Miss  Torrey 

Miss  Mabel  Going,  Accompanist 


The  usual  comment,  "I  think  this  was  the  best 
exhibition  the  school  has  ever  given,"  was  heard  on 
all  sides.  It  was  a  good  exhibition  and  was  much 
enjoyed.  The  young  ladies  who  took  part  in  the 
Spanish  dance  and  the  Mingreltze,  had  costumed  the 
parts  very  prettily,  and  the  brilliant  colors,  the  queer 
boots  and  the  clicking  castanets  added  much  interest 
to  two  unusually  lively  dances,  which  were  encored. 
The  Seniors  in  responding  to  an  encore  for  their 
Interpretive  Dancing  gave  "The  Polish  Princess." 
There  were  many  educators,  physicians  and  teachers 
as  well  as  parents  and  graduates  in  the  large  audience 
present. 


GRADUATION 

On  Saturday  morning  the  graduation  was  held  in 
the  gymnasium,  which  was  prettily  decorated  with 
palms.  An  orchestra  led  by  Mrs.  Jarrett,  furnished 
music.  The  class  marshall,  Mr.  Albert  Elliott  Schaeffer 
led  the  entering  procession.    The  program  included: 


MUSIC 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  Mr.  Wm.  Bennett  Brennan,  Boston 


CLASS  HISTORY  Miss  Florence  Ruth  Gilpin,  Boston 

ORATION  Miss  Maud  White  Smith,  Athol,  Mass. 

CLASS  WILL  Miss  Matilda  Frances  Ractliffe,  Boston 

POEM  Miss  Lillian  Louise  Young,  Revere,  Mass. 

PRIZE  ESSAY 


Miss  Eugenie  Marguerite  Roy,  Bedford,  Nova  Scotia 
CLASS  PROPHECY.  .  Misses  Martha  Aurilla  Wheelock,  Boston 
and  Rebecca  Ursula  Kerans,  Danvers,  Mass. 

VALEDICTORY 

Miss  Gertrude  Harvey  Macomber,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

MUSIC 

PRESENTATION  OF  GIFT 

Miss  Gretchen  Richardson  Van  Tassel,  Woburn,  Mass. 

ADDRESSES  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Maccabe 

$  Miss  Rebecca  R.  Joslin 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS  By  President 

SINGING  OF  CLASS  HYMN 

Written  by  Miss  Ruth  Hildur  Smith,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass 
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Miss  Van  Tassel,  president  of  the  class  of  1914,  pre- 
sented to  the  School  in  behalf  of  the  class  a  complete 
outfit  for  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The  gift  was  ac- 
cepted by  Baroness  Posse  in  behalf  of  the  school. 


CLASS  POEM.— POSSE,  1914 

By  Lillian  Louise  Young 


Miss  Rebecca  Kerans  sang  a  song  of  farewell  to  her 
classmates,  written  by  herself  to  the  tune  of  Tosti's 
"Good  Bye." 

After  an  address  by  Miss  Rebecca  R.  Joslin,  Ex- 
President  of  Posse  Alumni  Association,  the  diplomas 
and  certificates  were  presented  to  the  class  by  Baroness 
Rose  Posse.  The  Baroness  gave  a  short  history  of 
the  school  since  the  time  when  Baron  Nils  Posse  first 
organized  it,  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  occasion  of 
the  graduation  of  the  Class  of  1914  is  made  memorable 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  25th  class  to  graduate,  it  is 
the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  new  building  at 
779  Beacon  St.,  and  it  is  the  last  class  to  get  diplomas 
from  a  two  year  course. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1914  included: 

ROLAND  BATSON  Wollaston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  BENNETT  BRENNAN  Boston 

GEORGE   BARNET  COHAN  Boston 

FRANCES  AUGUSTA  DEMPSEY  Boston 

ALICE  JOSEPHINE  EMERSON  Everett,  Mass. 

NELLIE  STUART  FAY  Westboro,  Mass. 

MARION  WARD  FERGUSON  Winthrop,  Mass. 

FLORENCE   RUTH   GILPIN  Boston 

CLARE  HAMILTON  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

MARION  STECK  HESS  Muncy,  Pa. 

REBECCA  URSULA  KERANS  Danvers,  Mass. 

NATHAN  RALPH  KROCK  Boston 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  MACKENZIE  Maiden,  Mass. 

GERTRUDE  HARVEY  MACOMBER   Nashua,  N.  H. 

ANNA  TERESA  MOONEY  Worcester,  Mass. 

BEATRICE  MARGARET  PORTER  Lewiston,  Maine 

MATILDA  FRANCES  RACTLIFFE  Bocton 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH  REED  Natick,  Mass. 

ELGENIE  MARGUERITE  ROY  Bedford,  Nova  Scotia 

ALBERT  ELLIOTT  SCHAEFFER  Rockville,  Conn. 

MARY  GERTRUDE  SCOTT  Greenwood,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  JOHN  SMITH,  Jr  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MAUD  WHITE  SMITH  Athol,  Mass. 

RUTH  HILDUR  SMITH  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

GRETCHEN  RICHARDSON  VAN  TASSEL.  .Woburn,  Mass. 

MARTHA  AURILLA  WHEELOCK  Boston 

FRANCIS  PHILIP  WALL  Brookline,  Mass. 

LUCRECE  ERMINDAH  WOOD  La  Grande,  Oregon 

DOROTHEA  CUSHING  WOODS  Boston 

LILLIAN  LOUISE  YOUNG  Revere,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  MEDICAL  COURSE 

LENORA  ELIZA  CLARK  Boston 

ALICE  NEWELL  HUNT  Boston 

CAROLINE    HUTCHINS  Boston 

ARTHUR  LAMBERT  Quincy,  Mass. 

OLGA  RUD  Arlington,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE 

NETTIE  MAI  RUTTLE  Boston 

CLOTH ILDE  MADISON  SKINKER  White  Post,  Va. 

LILLIAN  MARIE  TUCKER  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

PAULINE  DUSTIN  JOHNSON  New  York  City 


On  this  parting  day,  dear  classmates, 
Let  each  heart  be  light  and  gay, 

As  we  leave  our  dear  old  Posse, 
And  onward  wend  our  way. 

2. 

We  must  join  the  throng  of  workers 
That  crowd  the  paths  of  life, 

All  bent  on  gaining  glory 

Through  love  and  worth, — tiot  strife. 
3. 

We  look  to  a  land  of  promise, 

A  land  of  light  and  shade, 
Where  after  the  cloud  comes  sunshine, 

And  brightness  fills  the  glade. 

4. 

Where  trees  are  filled  with  beauty 
In  the  glorious  forest  bowers; 

And  birds  from  every  climate 
Sit  tilting  among  the  flowers. 

5. 

And  near  to  these  bowers  are  brooklets, 
Stealing  past  with  murmured  song; 

The  honey-bees  sleep  in  bells  that  swing 
In  garlanded  banks  along. 

6. 

The  trees  in  rhythmic  swaying, 
Bend  low  on  the  deep  ravine, 

And  the  sun  from  the  sky  above  us, 
Sheds  blessings  on  the  scene. 

7. 

The  flowers  enjoy  existence, 

And  in  the  cooling  breeze, 
Take  for  their  only  duty, 

Humanity  to  please. 

8. 

Amidst  these  haunts  of  nature, 
Where  green  leaves  love  to  dance, 

We  see  at  the  edge  of  the  river 
As  on,  we  gladly  advance; 

9. 

A  glorious  mansion  of  marble, 
Crowned  with  glittering  towers, 

Where  fountains  love  to  frolic, 
Amongst  exotic  flowers. 

10. 

O  land  of  exalted  visions! 

O  happy  and  blissful  scene! 
What  promises  lie  before  us, 

In  this  land  of  hopes  serene. 
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11. 

And  all  throughout  life's  journey, 
Will  gladness  fill  each  heart, 

As  we  think  of  our  happy  school  days, 
Where  sorrow  had  no  part. 

12. 

Remembrance  and  reflection, — 
Will  fill  our  hearts  with  cheer, 

As  we  think  of  our  days  at  Posse, 
Which  were  to  us  so  dear. 

13. 

And  in  years  of  coming  glories, 
Recollection  then  can  trace, 

In  fancy's  mirror,  to  cheer  us, 
Each  classmate's  cherished  face. 
14. 

Though  scattered  o'er  the  highways 
As  leaves,  when  wild  winds  blow, 

Loud!  ring  the  fame  of  Posse! 
Wherever  we  may  go. 


POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 
SUMMER  SESSION 

The  summer  session  of  the  Posse  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics  will  be  held  as  usual  from  July  3  through 
August  1. 

The  course  will  be  extended  this  season,  so  that 
pupils  may  choose  any  four  theoretical  branches  from 
the  following  list:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Special  Kin- 
esiology, General  Kinesiology,  Psychology,  Hygiene, 
Medical  Gymnastics,  or  Pathology.  Practical  work 
will  include  Swedish  Gymnastics,  German  Gymnastics, 
Medical  Gymnastics,  Corrective  or  Orthepedic  Gym- 
nastics, Playground  Work,  Fencing,  Aesthetic  Dancing, 
Folk  Dancing,  Social  Dancing,  Tennis,  Golf,  and  other 
forms  of  athletics. 

All  the  new  social  dances  including  the  tango,  Cas- 
tle walk,  one  step,  hesitation  waltz  and  the  new  min- 
uet will  be  special  features.  A  special  price  for  dancing 
lessons  will  be  made  to  former  pupils  of  Posse 
Gymnasium. 

For  four  theoretical  and  two  practical  courses, 
price,  $50. 

For  courses  in  dancing,  12  lessons  for  $10. 

All  the  medical  work  will  be  accompanied  by 
clinical  cases  in  Boston  hospitals. 

Send  for  details  and  suggestions  for  combinations. 
Address  the  Secretary.  Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson  Scott, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Moir  and  Miss  C.  Grace  Torrey  are 
among  the  teachers  already  engaged  for  the  summer 
session. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Mr.  Carl  Hall,  '12,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools  of  Milton,  Mass., 
at  a  salary  of  $1800. 

Mr.  George  S.  Chamberlain  has  been  engaged  as 
Director  of  Gardens  and  Athletics  at  the  Playstead 
Playground,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  for  the  season  of  1914. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gould  will  have  charge  of  gymnastics 
and  sports  at  the  Protectory  for  Children,  'Verbank, 
N.  Y.,  a  summer  camp,  lasting  three  months. 

Miss  Mary  Butler  and  Miss  Lucille  Washburn  will 
teach  in  the  playgrounds  of  New  Bedford  for  the 
coming  year. 

Miss  Marion  S.  Hess  will  have  charge  of  a  play- 
ground in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  during  July  and  August, 
1914. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Albert  Schaeffer  and  Miss 
Lena  Anna  Lutz  has  been  announced.  Both  Mr. 
Schaeffer  and  his  betrothed  reside  in  Rockville,  Conn. 

Miss  Mabel  Betts  is  director  of  physical  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Carin  Anderson  has  accepted  a  position  at  the 
sanitarium  known  as  "The  Beeches,"  in  Paris,  Maine. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Tucker  has  been  re-engaged  for  the 
Newton  Playgrounds  for  1914. 

FINE  STATIONERY 

CORRECT  ENGRAVING 


STATIONERY  SUPPLIES 


57-61  Franklin  Street 


APOTHECARY 

LEON  A.  THOMPSON,  Phartn.  D. 
809  Beacon  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


Nearest  Pharmacy  to  "Courteous 
Posse  Gymnasium  Treatment" 


LADIES'  SHOES  &  SLIPPERS 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

ALL  SHOES  GUARANTEED 

Colonial  Evening  Slippers  in  Patent  Leather, 
Kid  and  Satin,  with  French  Heel, 
regularly  sold  for  $4.00,  now    .    .  $2.25 

$4.00  Shoes,  with  Famous  Kidney  Heel  2.50 

MARY  F.  SHAY'S  SHOE  SHOP 

SAMPLE  SHOES  7  TEMPLE  PLACE 


WINTHROP  FURS 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

AUTO  COATS 

SPECIAL  ORDER  FUR 
GARMENTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 


RUGS  OF  MOHAIR,  WOOL  &  PLUSH— STEAMER  RUGS 

WHATEVER  YOUR  NEEDS  MAY  BE,  COME  AND  GET  ACQUAINTED 

Moore-Smith  Co.,  250  Devonshire  St. 


WRIGHT    &  DITSON 

Headquarters  for  Everything 
pertaining  to  Athletic  Goods 
Posse  Gymnasium  Athletes  should 
have    a  copy  of  our  Catalogue 

344  Washington  St.,  BOSTON 


MATS  MOUNTS 
PASSEPARTOUTS  REGILDING 
PICTURE  FRAMES 
POSSE  DIPLOMA  FRAMER 


F.  H.  TAYLOR,  17-21  Bromfield  Street 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOR  POSSE  GYMNASIUM 

Chammplainfs 
Photographs 

"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill, 
time,  expense  and  risk  attending  their  invention  and  manufacture. 
Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest. 
They  are  attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those 
which  everybody  calls  cheap.  A  disposition  for  cheapness  and  not 
for  excellence  of  workmanship  is  the  most  frequent  and  certain 
cause  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

— Ruskin 


161  Trennont  Street, 


CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOR   MORE  THAN   ONE  HUNDRED 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


SHOES 


FROM  THE  HOME  OF 

"Mr.  Make  It  Right" 


We  are  Specialists  in  Ladies  Ath- 
letic and  Gymnasium  Footwear  

WHITE  NUBUC  and  Tan  Russia  Calf  Rubber  Soled 

shoes.    These  soles  are  guaranteed  for  one  season. 

Our  prices  $3.00  and  $3.45,  other  stores  charge 

you  $4.50  to  $6.00  for  the  same  shoes  without  our 

guarantee. 
GYMNASIUM  Shoes  in  Black  only. 

Elk  Sole  $1.45,  with  Rubber 

which  other  stores  charge  you  $1 
GUARANTEED  Silk  Hosiery  at  75c.  and  $1.00  per 

pair.    The  Famous  Mary  Stuart  Brand,  the  only 

silk  hose  with  a  guarantee. 


Our  prices  with 
Sole  $1.60,  for 
.75  to  $2.00 


We  are  the 
Largest  Mail 
Order  Shoe 
House  in  New 
England 


Ask  for  our 
Coupon  Book 
and  get  your 

next  pair  of 
Shoes  FREE 


THE  SAMPLE  SHOE  SHOP  CO. 

496  Washington  Street    Over  Riker-Jaynes   Corner  Bedford 

Take  Elevator  "WE  ARE  EXPERT  SHOEISTS" 


Brookline 

Riding 

School 

BROOKLINE  VILLAGE 

Careful  Instructors. 
First-class  saddle  horses 
and  livery.  Special  at- 
tention to  ladies  and 
children.  Costumes  fur- 
nished free.  The  finest 
equipped  riding  school 
in  New  England. 

Call  Brookline  1270 


...  THE  NARCISSUS  TRIO 


Music  for  All  Occasions 
Piano  Violin 
MARGARET  FAULKNER  ANITA  TARBELL 


Violoncello 
INA  ESTELLE  ZINN 


MRS.  ZINN'S  FLOWER  SHOP,  Inc. 

Flowers  for  AH  Occasions 


34  WEST  STREET 


p.  „„..  I  Oxford  4655 
Phon"  I  Medford  721-W 


COLUMBIA  DUCIT  SEQUANTUR  ALII 


LADIES'    GYMNASIUM  SUITS 


Approbation  of  Leading  Physical  Directors 


Consumers'  League  Endorsement 


COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  COMPANY 

301  Congress  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  Portable 
I^ORON-H.  Typewriter^ 

The  only  up-to-date  Typewriter  for  travelers, 
professional  men,  the  home  or  office 

Other  Maizes  taken  in  Exchange 
All  Makes-FACTORY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS— ah  Prices 

RENTING  AND  REPAIRING 

Model  Typewriter  Inspection  Co. 


164  Devonshire  St.,  near  Milk  St. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


By  Hartvig  Nissen 

(concluded) 

The  end  of  exercises  may  be  characterized  as  the 
promotion  of  health,  and  the  acquisition  of  correct 
habits  of  action.  The  first  is  a  hygienic  end  and  the 
second  is  a  distinctly  educational  end.  The  most 
important  field  of  education  is  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  principles  of  all  forms  of  physical  training, 
however  various  and  divergent  their  special  ends 
may  be,  are  based  upon  the  power  of  the  nervous 
system  to  receive  impressions  and  register  them  on 
their  effects. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  public  and  preparatory 
schools  to  train  up  ball  players,  or  professionals  of 
any  class.  General  bodily  training  is  the  kind 
demanded.  Physical  training  in  education  is  as  old 
as  education  itself.  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano"  has 
been  a  truth  for  centuries.  And  men  like  Martin 
Luther,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau,  and  an  army 
of  educators  have  insisted  that  the  body  and  mind 
should  have  equal  training. 

Never  have  men  worked  harder  both  physically 
and  mentally  than  now.  Never  has  there  been  such 
minute  division  of  labor  and  concentration  of  the 
faculties  within  narrow  limits,  and  never,  therefore, 
has  there  been  so  much  occasion  to  provide  a  system 
of  education  calculated  to  restore  that  fair  propor- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  the  body  so 
essential  to  health  and  happiness. 

The  modern  education  must  be  to  develop  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  powers;  it  should  fill 
the  mind  with  such  principles  as  to  make  the  coming 
generation  healthier  and  happier. 


A  good  physical  training  puts  its  stamp  on  the 
whole  human  being;  it  makes  the  person  brighter 
and  stronger;  it  gives  a  noble  and  upright  carriage; 
it  gives  self-reliance  and  courage,  and  it  has  a  great 
disciplinary  effect.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  there 
are  hundreds  of  teachers  who  do  not  practise  this 
knowledge  in  their  schools.  And  why?  Because 
they  have  "no  time."  More  and  more  studies  are 
being  required.  Instead  of  learning  something  well 
and  thus  leaving  the  school  with  a  good  foundation 
for  future  study,  with  a  body  and  mind  fully  capable 
of  doing  some  hard  work,  the  children  not  frequently 
are  given  "overdoses"  of  studies  and  are  graduated 
with  a  superficial  knowledge  and  an  unhealthy 
mind  and  body. 

Carefully  observing  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  coming  to  the  public  schools,  we  find  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  restless,  round-shouldered, 
fiat-chested,  pigeon-toed,  heel-walkers,  with  relaxa- 
tion showing  in  all  their  movements.  Thus  sitting, 
standing,  and  walking  are  all  of  the  same  lumpish- 
ness;  no  power,  no  elasticity,  or  healthy  vigor  or 
proud  self-reliance. 

It  is  not  an  easy  undertaking  to  straighten  out 
such  a  little  crooked  being,  who  does  not  care  himself. 
Still,  it  can  be  done,  and  done  well,  as  soon  as  we  can 
properly  enlist  the  services  of  the  school  teacher. 
The  teacher's  habits  in  the  way  of  sitting,  standing, 
and  walking,  and  her  interest  or  non-interest  are 
dangerously  contagious. 

If  the  teacher  can  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  her 
"schoolma'am"  clothing  and  imagine  herself  a  child 
again,  going  back  to  her  own  school  days,  remem- 
bering what  she  thought  of  this  and  that,  and  how 
she  used  to  fancy  the  one  teacher  and  dislike  the 
other,  the  "trump"  has  been  played,  and  we  can  feel 
sure  that  she  will  always  have  a  well  set  up  class  of 
bright-eyed  children,  ever  ready  for  quick  and 
energetic  action  whenever  they  are  spoken  to. 

The  American  children  are  bundles  of  nerves,  and 
they  must  be  well  trained  along  the  right  lines  if 
they  shall  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 
Several  of  our  great  theoretical  educators  hold  that 
we  should  humor  the  play  instinct  of  the  children. 
They  claim  that  play  and  games  are  all  the  physical 
training  necessary  in  order  that  the  children  may 
have  rest  and  recreation  from  their  studies. 
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My  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher 
has  taught  me  an  entirely  different  lesson.  Plays 
and  games  cannot  and  do  not  correct  faulty  carriage 
or  abnornml  development.  On  the  contrary  they 
favor  them.  A  child  with  a  crooked  back  will  grow 
more  and  more  crooked  if  left  to  play  to  suit  his  own 
will.  Again,  most  games  that  children  delight  in 
are  more  or  less  exciting,  and  instead  of  making  our 
restless,  nervous  children  quiet  and  steady  they 
frequently  increase  the  restlessness  and  add  to  the 
excited  condition  of  the  child. 

Plays  and  games  have  their  place  in  physical 
training  and  should  not  be  neglected,  but  they  must 
not  take  the  place  of  regular  systematic  exercises. 
Neither  should  they  be  practised  immediately  before 
a  hard  study  period.  They  ought  to  come  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  school  is  over.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  a  great  gain  if  all  the  children  could  be 
induced  to  engage  in  games,  but  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  are  forced  to  play  against  their  will  do 
not  get  the  recreation  required.  As  soon  as  the 
playing  is  obligatory  it  ceases  to  be  recreative  and 
assumes  the  shape  of  hard  work. 

Athletic  sports  in  our  high  schools,  I  believe,  are 
valuable  as  a  means  of  recreation,  and  also  that  they 
conduce  to  bodily  growth  and  improvement,  and  that 
their  moral  effects  are  of  great  value.  It  is  well  to 
promote  them,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary  to  regulate  them.  But  it  is  unwise  and 
shortsighted  to  consider  them  as  constituting  any- 
thing more  than  a  single  stage  in  the  best  bodily 
training.  There  is  a  great  danger  in  our  high  schools' 
tendency  to  imitate  the  colleges.  The  girls  and  the 
boys  in  the  high-school  age  are  not  developed  enough 
to  enter  the  strenuous  athletic  contests.  Their 
athletics  should  be  wholly  as  a  supplementary  train- 
ing, under  careful  direction,  or  all  the  previous  years' 
work  in  physical  training  will  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

Gymnastics  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  physical 
training — sports,  athletics,  etc.  And  with  such  a 
foundation  we  can  gradually  enter  into  any  and  all 
branches.  It  is  a  national  characteristic  of  the 
American  "to  beat"  somebody  else,  and  this  is  first 
and  last  in  all  our  sports.  The  form  and  manner  in 
which  it  is  accomplished  are  hardly  taken  into  con- 
sideration— save  that  it  is  done  honorably  and  with 
fairness. 

The  one  who  clears  the  stick  at  the  highest  point 
is  the  winner,  no  matter  if  he  does  it  in  beautiful 
form  or,  comes  down  like  a  ragbag,  as  long  as  he 
"gets  there."  The  one  who  puts  the  shot  farther 
than  the  others  with  one  hand  is  considered  the  best, 
even  if  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  other  hand.  The 
one  who  is  a  good  sprinter  will  do  nothing  but  sprint 
short  distances;  still  he  has  the  great  reputation  of 
being  a  great  athlete,  though  almost  any  boy  could 


beat  him  in  other  games.  And  so  on.  Of  course, 
if  the  only  object  of  athletics  is  to  beat  in  one  partic- 
ular branch,  it  may  be  right  to  concentrate  all  the 
energy  in  that  direction,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
the  man  will  wish  he  had  not  done  so. 

The  frequent  use  of  one  hand  or  foot  and  the  little 
attention  given  to  form  in  school  days  is  sure  to 
produce  a  one-sided  development,  with  more  or  less 
curvatures  of  the  spine  and  pressure  on  some  part 
of  the  lungs.  This  will  hinder  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  lung  and  heart  trouble  may  ensue. 
The  one  who  is  a  "runner"  taxes  his  heart  to  the 
utmost,  and  will  suffer  for  this  foolishness  later  in 
life,  if,  indeed,  he  is  able  to  live  long  enough  to  suffer. 
Boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  are  growing  most 
rapidly,  and  just  then  is  the  time  to  be  most  careful. 
One-tenth  of  a  one-sided  exercise  at  that  time  will 
do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  ten  times  as  much 
during  college  life. 

I  don't  think  much  of  athletics  for  girls  but  so 
much  more  of  systematic  and  graceful  exercises, 
both  with  and  without  apparatus.  I  like  to  see  a 
strong  girl,  who  is  able  to  "chin"  the  bar,  or  "vault" 
in  good  style,  or  who  can  execute  "free  movements" 
or  difficult  evolution  in  marching,  or  gracefully  use 
her  feet  in  dancing  to  music.  And  I  encourage 
basketball,  field  hockey,  and  other  games  which, 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  may  be  played  out-of- 
doors,  and  during  the  winter  in  the  gymnasium  after 
school  hours.  And  girls  who  need  it  should  be  given 
special  corrective  exercises  to  practise  daily,  and 
encouraging  and  cheerful  advice  should  be  given  them. 

All  the  boys  should  take  part  in  a  regular  system- 
atic course  of  training  in  gymnastics  and  athletics. 
Every  boy  should  run,  hurdle,  and  jump  in  good  form, 
put  shot  and  throw  discus  with  right  and  left  hand, 
etc.,  etc.  And  all  should  play  ball,  foot-ball,  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise and  physical  and  moral  training,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  winning  team. 

The  success  of  physical  training  depends  on  how 
the  lessons  are  conducted.  They  must  be  made 
interesting;  frequent  scolding  and  harsh  criticism 
will  not  make  it  so.  We  must  show  the  pupils  a  good 
example  in  carriage,  walking,  standing,  sitting,  and 
make  them  understand  the  superiority  of  a  well- 
developed  person,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Then  first  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  physical 
training  worth  having,  and  which  may  be  practised 
by  the  individual  later  on. 


CITY  VERSUS  COUNTRY 

Some  scientists  are  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
children  living  in  rural  districts  have  not  the  same 
amount  of  muscle  control  as  those  who  have  lived 
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only  in  cities.  The  following  article  published 
recently  is  interesting  if  not  conclusive. 

"If  you  were  to  tell  the  average  proud  parent  in  the 
average  small  town  that  almost  any  school  boy  of  the 
big,  congested,  play-suffocating  cities  can  jump 
farther,  run  faster,  and  has  stronger  arms  than  his 
own  village-bred  son,  he  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  point  emphatically.  People  have  heard  so  much 
about  how  the  slums  dwarf  children  and  how  the  city 
has  to  recruit  its  sound,  able-bodied  men  in  rural 
districts,  that  the  inferiority  of  city-grown  lungs  and 
muscles  has  become  a  by-word. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  a  man 
connected  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  was 
recently  led  to  apply  his  yard  stick  to  this  particular 
tradition.  Selecting  certain  athletic  tests  which  are 
commonly  used  by  large  numbers  of  schools  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities,  he  took  them  back  to  a 
good  old  New  England  town  and  tried  them  on  its 
home-grown  school  children. 

The  tests  were  in  jumping,  running,  and  chinning, 
and  the  passing  marks  in  these  three  events  which 
the  boys  were  asked  to  make  are  met  each  year 
by  thousands  of  boys  of  the  same  age  in  many  large 
cities.  Only  one  of  the  country  boys,  however,  was 
able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  elementary  pupils 
and  among  the  high  school  boys  there  was  not  a 
single  student  who  was  able  to  make  the  marks  set 
by  the  city  boys  of  that  age. 

Mr.  Howard  Roscoe  Knight,  who  made  this  investi- 
gation, does  not  claim  that  the  results  demonstrate 
an  all-round  physical  inferiority  on  the  part  of  these 
boys.  They  had  had  no  body  training  in  their 
schools.  The  New  York  boys,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  enjoyed  systematic  physical  education  since 
entering  school.  The  comparisons,  in  other  words, 
are  straws  which  indicate  that  the  large  cities  are 
overcoming  their  defects  as  habitats  for  the  human 
animal,  and  that  if  the  towns  and  villages  do  not 
wake  up  they  may  some  day  suffer  the  chagrin  of 
having  to  look  upon  the  large  cities  as  health 
resorts. 

Mr.  Knight's  survey  of  the  recreational  life  of  the 
town  which,  by  the  way,  numbers  about  6000  souls, 
throws  an  illuminating  light  upon  several  features  of 
the  recreational  life  and  needs  of  a  small  town. 
Among  the  recommendations  given  are  the  following: 

Physical  training  for  all  boys  and  girls  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  extensive  use  of  group  games  in  physical 
training. 

Equipment  of  each  school  and  school  yard  with 
playground  apparatus. 

Gymnasium  with  lockers  and  shower  baths  in  the 
school  building. 

Movable  furniture,  so  that  the  class  rooms  may  be 


used  for  civic,  social,  and  recreational  purposes  after 
school  hours. 

The  organization  of  a  Public  Athletic  League." 


FACING  PHYSICAL  BREAKDOWN 


The  Life  Extension  Institute  recently  picked  for 
medical  examination  two  groups  of  1000  persons 
each — one  consisting  of  skilled  artisans  employed  in 
an  automobile  factory  in  Detroit;  the  other,  clerks 
employed  in  New  York  financial  and  commercial 
institutions. 

The  average  age  of  the  Detroit  group  was  32.7 
years,  that  of  the  New  York  group  27  years. 

In  the  Detroit  group  not  one  man  of  the  1000 
turned  out  at  the  examination  without  physical 
impairment  and  not  in  need  of  advice  for  the  cor- 
rection of  living  habits.  The  number  advised  to 
seek  medical  treatment  was  639  and  of  those  only 
10  per  cent  were  aware  of  any  physical  impairment. 

The  chief  serious  troubles  with  the  Detroit  group 
were:  Organic  heart  disease,  35;  thickened  arteries, 
536;  high  or  low  blood  pressure,  231;  kidney  troubles, 
722;  nervous,  3;  lung  impairment,  57;  social  diseases, 
19.  Others  in  the  Detroit  group  who  had  less  serious 
ailments  numbered:  Poor  circulation,  216;  incipient 
kidney  signs,  266;  bad  digestion,  90;  nose,  throat 
and  ear  troubles,  728 ;  bad  teeth  or  gums,  998 ;  anaemia 
4;  skin  troubles,  68;  errors  in  diet,  541;  faulty  vision, 
410;  too  stout,  125;  too  thin,  77. 

In  the  New  York  group  the  number  seriously 
out  of  gear  physically  were:  Heart:  organic,  162; 
thickened  arteries,  424;  bad  blood  pressure,  260; 
kidneys,  298;  nervous,  11;  lungs,  29;  poor  circulation, 
148;  incipient  kidney,  208;  bad  digestion,  73;  nose, 
throat,  respiration,  285;  ears,  203;  teeth  and  gums, 
478;  anaemia,  27;  skin,  91;  errors  in  diet,  598;  faulty 
vision,  311;  too  stout,  32;  too  thin,  151. 

The  correspondence  of  these  ratios  with  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  100  picked  professional  and 
business  men  made  in  Boston,  some  months  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ecomonic  League,  is  striking. 

Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fiske,  director  of  hygiene  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute,  analyzing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Detroit  and  New  York  tests,  thinks 
it  probable  that  "some  particular  influence  is  at 
work  causing  this  upward  trend  in  mortality  from 
organic  diseases";  but,  being  a  prudent  man,  he  is 
chary  of  saying  what  he  thinks  it  is.  He  goes  so  far, 
however,  as  to  hint  that  it  "may  be  found  in  our 
rapid  industrial  and  social  evolution,"  which  is 
"bringing  about  a  condition  of  widespread  prosper- 
ity and  lavish  expenditure." 

Mere  prosperity,  with  its  larger  opportunities  of 
expenditure,  is  too  indefinite  an  explanation.  Where 
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wisdom  guides  the  spending  hand,  the  more  the 
income,  the  greater  should  be  the  welfare,  for  a 
rising  income  means  an  improving  chance  to  get 
good  food,  warm  clothing,  proper  shelter,  wholesome 
recreation,  intelligent  health  insurance. 

I  should  say  that  we  need  to  learn  to  take  better 
care  of  ourselves,  physically,  morally,  spiritually;  and 
I  should  select  as  the  starting  point  for  improvement 
a  more  intensive  study  of  diet.  Man,  to  be  sure,  is 
more  than  a  machine;  but  you  can  set  it  down  as 
gospel  truth  that  a  man's  heart  won't  beat  normally, 
his  arteries  won't  remain  soft  and  pliable,  his  nerves 
won't  keep  calm  if  he  is  shoveling  into  Irmself  at 
meal  after  meal  an  overload  of  misfit,  denatured 
foods  which  clog  his  intestines,  overwork  his  liver 
and  kidneys  and  compel  his  pores  to  work  overtime 
in  the  herculean  but  hopeless  attempt  to  eliminate 
this  unnecessary  excess  of  auto  intoxication  from 
his  system. 

True  the  world  is  full  of  disease  germs  lurking 
everywhere  to  ambush  and  infect  us.  And  very 
largely  in  late  years  the  practice  of  medicine  has 
placed  its  emphasis  upon  setting  up  guards  against 
them — an  entirely  wholesome  thing  to  do.  But, 

No  serum,  no  therapy,  no  drug,  no  "cure"  is  half 
so  dependable  for  defense  against  infection  as  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Feed  your  patient 
wisely,  get  the  resisting  forces  within  him  built  up 
to  normal  vitality,  and  nature  will  take  care  of  most 
exposures  to  infection  very  much  more  certainly  than 
any  doctor  can.  The  best  drug  store  in  the  world  is 
a  properly  nourished  stomach  functioning  as  the 
Creator  intended.  Ex. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  SWIMMING 


Intercollegiate  swimming  and  water  polo  rules, 
which  have  been  undergoing  revision  for  some  weeks 
by  the  graduate  advisory  committee  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Swimming  Association,  were  announced 
recently.  The  polo  regulations  have  been  changed 
to  lessen  the  rough  play  to  considerable  extent. 
Specific  rules  have  been  made  regarding  fouls,  and 
especially  personal  fouls.  The  penalties  have  been 
graduated  and  the  referee  is  required  to  announce 
both  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the  name  of  the 
player. 

One  of  the  radical  changes  forbids  a  player  holding 
an  opponent  who  has  the  ball,  or  any  other  player 
within  four  feet  of  the  ball,  while  under  water  more 
than  10  seconds.  Another  change  allows  the  team 
in  possession  of  the  ball  to  make  substitutions  at  any 
time.  The  captains  are  not  permitted  to  take  time 
out  more  than  twice  in  each  period  and  the  rest  is 
limited  to  two  minutes.  Still  another  new  clause 
reads : 


'Any  player  having  oil,  grease,  or  any  other  objec- 
tionable substance  on  his  body  or  suit  shall  be 
disqualified." 

In  the  swimming  rules  the  "flying  Dutchman" 
dive  has  been  eliminated.  The  scoring  for  the  pre- 
scribed and  voluntary  dives  remains  the  same.  The 
question  of  dividing  the  pool  into  lanes,  for  a  dual 
meet,  was  left  undecided. 

The  rules  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the 
committee  which  drew  them  up.  This  board  is 
composed  of  the  graduate  managers  of  the  various 
colleges  competing.  If  there  are  no  objections,  the 
new  code  will  form  the  official  regulations  affecting 
meets  under  the  Intercollegiate  Swimming 
Association. 


AN  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLROOM 


Winchester,  Mass.,  established  in  September,  1914, 
an  open-air  class  of  seventh  grade  pupils  in  the  Prince 
School,  and  some  of  the  figures  of  improvement  are 
to  be  found  in  report  of  the  school  committee  for  the 
year,  which  included  four  months  of  the  new  work. 
The  report  notes  that  it  is  too  early  to  make  com- 
parisons in  point  of  school  work,  or  to  lay  too  great 
stress  on  those  in  physical  improvement,  but  the 
figures  presented  are  of  great  interest.  Control 
measurements  were  made  of  the  pupils  in  another 
seventh  grade  class  in  the  same  building  in  an  ordinary 
room  and  presumably  the  children  under  the  same 
general  conditions  of  health,  home  environment,  etc. 

Average  Gain 

In  Weight    In  Height  Red 

Pounds        Inches  Blood 

Open-air  class  3.61           .49    Gain  4.55% 

Other  class  1.79           .24     Loss  3.07% 

Credit  open-class  1.82          .25  7.62% 


The  classroom  was  not  built  especially  for  the 
purpose,  but  was  so  altered  that  a  full  supply  of  fresh 
air  could  be  admitted,  and  this  could  be  modified  by 
partly  closing  the  sashes.  The  temperature  was 
kept  about  45  F.  and  the  work  taken  up  was  of  the 
ordinary  character.  The  clothing,  which  consisted 
of  blanket  coat  and  bloomers  and  lined  canvas  boots, 
was  furnished  by  a  local  organization,  the  Fortnightly. 
Admission  to  the  class  was  on  the  request  of  the 
parents  and  it  was  not  intended  primarily  for  sickly 
children. 

The  school  committee  in  reviewing  the  results 
are  cautious  about  too  much  enthusiasm  until  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  for  a  longer  time.  The 
report  claims,  however,  that  greater  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  to 
schoolhouses  and  that  for  certain  pupils  the  open 
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air  is  certain  to  increase  bodily  and  mental  vigor. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  comparative  haemoglobin 
tests.  The  drop  in  percentage  is  the  usual  change  in 
blood  corpuscles  during  the  school  year  for  classes 
in  indoor  rooms,  while  the  outdoor  pupils  made  a 
definite  gain. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  NOTES 


Milwaukee  has  installed  25  of  the  finest  type  of 
pool  or  billiard  tables  in  its  public-school  buildings. 

A  thousand  dollar  prize  is  offered  through  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  New  York 
City  for  the  best  original  pamphlet  for  boys  and  girls 
between  12  and  16  years  of  age  on  the  problem  of 
social  hygiene. 

A  free  moving  picture  show  is  given  every  night 
at  the  Public  High  School  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Country  schools  in  Washington  State  are  special- 
izing in  warm  lunches.  The  teachers  are  trained  in 
household  arts  and  the  school  lunch  is  used  not  only 
to  better  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  but  to 
teach  domestic  science. 

Illinois  has  recently  passed  a  bill  requiring  physical 
education  and  training  of  pupils  in  all  public  schools, 
and  special  courses  in  preparation  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  State  normal  schools. 

Many  of  the  smaller  city  schools  are  adopting 
progressive  measures  in  advance  of  the  larger  city 
systems.  Hays  City,  Kans.,  has  a  free  dental  clinic, 
free  medical  inspection,  social  center,  community 
music,  supervised  playgrounds,  and  organized  ath- 
letics. State  and  municipality  have  gone  in  partner- 
ship in  Hays  City;  the  entire  city-school  system  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State 
Normal  School  for  use  as  a  "pedagogical  laboratory." 


SURVEY  OF  THE  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS 
IN  IOWA  SCHOOLS 


The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  valuable  bulletin  on  "  The  Hygienic  Con- 
ditions in  the  Iowa  Schools."  This  report  is  based  on 
a  study  of  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
schools.  The  information  obtained  discloses  the 
specific  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strong  points  in  the 
regulations  for  school  sanitation  and  school  hygiene 
and  in  their  enforcement  and  administration.  This 
definite  survey  is  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  hygienic  conditions  in  villages 
and  open  country. 

The  school  communities  included  in  the  survey.—  - 


Of  the  181  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  inquiry 
55  per  cent  were  rural  villages  of  not  more  than  1,000 
population,  20  per  cent  were  towns  with  populations 
ranging  from  1,001  to  3,000,  and  14  per  cent  were 
very  small  villages  or  strictly  country  communities 
having  consolidated  schools.  Thus  the  study  meas- 
ures the  hygienic  conditions  of  rural  schools. 
The  inquiry  includes: 

1.  Sanitation  of  school  grounds  and  buildings. 

2.  Hygienic  conditions  of  schoolrooms  and  class- 
rooms. 

3.  The  special  precautions  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  children. 

Some  of  the  specific  points  of  the  investigation  are: 
Size  and  character  of  school  grounds,  suitable  play- 
grounds, playground  surface,  the  width,  lighting,  and 
cleanliness  of  the  halls,  the  water  supply,  distance  of 
wells  from  toilets,  ventilation  systems,  seating, 
lighting,  washing  of  floors,  number  of  children  sub- 
jected to  dust  of  sweeping,  the  testing  of  eyes,  and 
dental  inspection. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  school  grounds  are  less 
than  one  acre  in  size  (303  schools) ;  11  per  cent  of  the 
school  grounds  are  reported  as  wet;  60  per  cent  of 
the  school  halls  are  too  narrow;  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the 
school  buildings  are  new;  40  per  cent  of  the  schools 
depend  on  wells  for  drinking  water;  more  than  half 
the  wells  reported  are  dug;  the  water  supply  of  85 
out  of  the  310  schools  reporting  had  never  been 
tested;  of  68  schools  reporting  the  distance  of  the 
wells  from  the  toilet,  the  distance  was  less  than  75 
feet  in  28  schools;  75  to  100  feet  in  11  schools;  100  to 
200  feet  or  more  in  32  schools;  94  per  cent  of  the 
schools  use  thermometers;  70  per  cent  of  the  schools 
hang  the  thermometer  too  high;  36  per  cent  do  not 
air  the  rooms  periodically  by  opening  windows;  50 
per  cent  of  the  rooms  reported  are  larger  than  the 
standard  size;  71  per  cent  of  the  schools  use  single 
seats  only;  11  per  cent  of  the  schools  report  adjustable 
seats;  80  per  cent  of  the  schools  use  the  objectionable 
method  of  attaching  window  shades  at  the  top;  in 
66  per  cent  of  the  schools  the  children's  eyes  are  not 
regularly  tested. 

These  facts  concerning  the  hygienic  conditions  in 
the  Iowa  schools  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  information 
needed  for  every  school  system.  There  should  be 
more  such  surveys  to  be  followed  by  local  propaganda 
leading  to  improvement  of  the  prevailing  conditions. 


A  NOVEL  IDEA 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  more  outside  air 
we  get  into  the  buildings  where  we  live,  work  and 
play  the  better  for  us. 

Many  engineers  now  think  that  instead  of  trying 
to  flush  out  impurities  in  a  building's  atmosphere  by 
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introducing  great  volumes  of  outside  air  we  should 
simply  try  to  remove  the  relatively  small  quantity  of 
impure  air  and  let  in  just  enough  fresh  air  to  replace 
it. 

Our  present  method  of  ventilating  is,  they  say,  very 
much  as  if  instead  of  moving  the  debris  from  our 
tables  after  each  meal  we  should  mix  the  old  with  the 
fresh  food,  continually  introducing  such  large  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  that  the  former  would  seem  small 
by  comparison. 

The  average  individual  expels  from  his  lungs  every 
hour  twenty  cubic  feet  of  air.  To  get  rid  of  this  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  impure  air  our  ventilating 
systems  pump  into  a  room  every  hour  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  outside  air.  With  this  outside  air  comes  no 
end  of  dust  and  microbes  which  may  well  do  more 
harm  than  the  twenty  cubic  feet  of  expired  air  they 
replace.  And  also,  as  this  outside  air  pours  into  a 
room  it  stirs  up  all  sorts  of  impurities  which  have 
harmlessly  settled  on  the  floor  and  puts  them  into 
circulation  so  that  we  are  liable  to  take  some  of  them 
into  our  lungs  with  every  breath. 

The  mistake  of  our  present  ventilating  systems 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  outside  air  is  pure. 
As  Dr.  C.  F.  Bennett,  a  well-known  Canadian  ventila- 
tion engineer  points  out,  the  air  everywhere  contains 
quantities  of  dust  and  infections.  Even  in  mid- 
ocean,  when  the  air  is  at  its  best,  there  are  six  microbes 
to  every  cubic  foot,  and  in  the  City  of  Paris  there  are 
79,000  to  every  foot. 

A  room  of  1,299  cubic  feet  capacity,  Dr.  Bennett 
reminds  us,  contains  enough  air  to  last  one  person 
for  two  and  one-half  days,  if  it  could  be  accurately 
consumed  as  food  is.  Yet  to  remove  this  consumed 
air  we  blow  180,000  cubic  feet  of  dust-laden  air 
through  the  room,  making  it  a  veritable  catch  basin 
for  impurities.    Is  this  efficiency  or  cleanliness? 

Dr.  Bennett  thinks  that  we  should  not  flood  our 
buildings  with  outside  air,  but  should  only  remove  the 
impure  air.  This  can  be  done  by  a  system  of  flues, 
operated  by  heat  or  by  fans.  In  sleeping  rooms  these 
flues  should  be  located  near  the  head  of  the  bed;  in 
other  rooms  they  should  be  placed  at  the  level  at 
which  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  American. 


A  HEALTH  PARABLE 


"There  was  a  bank  clerk  who  saw  men  of  his  own 
age  losing  health  year  by  year  through  overwork, 
indoor  sedentary  life  and  lack  of  daily  exercise.  He 
saw  them  growing  yellow  and  flabby  and  unfit,  and 
the  spectacle  didn't  attract  him.  He  decided  that  he 
had  best  come  late  or  even  not  at  all  rather  than  at 
the  price  of  a  ruined  body.  Health  became  to  him 
the  choicest  of  the  mercies,  the  best  of  life  comrades. 


Up  and  away  the  person  in  health  can  dash  to  another 
job,  to  another  clime,  master  of  his  fate.  Ill  health 
is  a  chain  that  ties  to  the  dreariness  of  what  is  nearest 
at  hand.  After  a  youth  of  weakness  and  fatigue  the 
man  was  happy  in  finding  that  an  hour  of  exercise  a 
day  changed  the  aspect  of  the  outer  world,  and 
removed  him  for  all  time  from  the  ranks  of  the  unfit." 
Many  readers  of  the  parable  will  search  their  daily 
schedule  in  vain  for  the  hour  to  devote  to  physical 
exercise,  but  is  it  safe  to  say  that  all  will  overlook  an 
item  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  they  spend  on  street 
cars  when  they  could  as  well  walk.  Here  is  anoppo- 
tunity  for  most  workers  to  get  exercise  of  the  very 
best  kind  without  to  any  great  degree  encroaching 
on  time  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  Colliers. 


GYMNASTICS     AS     A     PART     OF  BODY 
TRAINING 


By  Harriet  M.  Desmond 


The  principal  end  sought  in  practice  of  gymnastics 
by  the  ancients  was  development  of  strong  warriors: 
for,  with  the  methods  and  instruments  of  warfare 
then  in  vogue,  a  powerful  physique  was  of  more 
value  as  a  means  of  obtaining  victory  than  at  the 
present  day.  With  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
the  attention  to  gymnastics  decreased  and  finally 
vanished  altogether  and  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  that  interest  in  it 
was  revived. 

The  advantages  of  gymnastics  as  a  means  of 
developing  a  vigorous  body,  and  of  promoting  general 
health  cannot  be  questioned.  Though  like  many 
other  good  things,  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  and,  by  too 
violent  or  too  long-continued  exercising,  the  body 
may  be  injured  instead  of  benefited,  yet,  with  moder- 
ation, none  but  good  results  need  be  anticipated. 
The  immediate  effect  of  exercise  is  to  stimulate  the 
blood,  which  being  driven  with  unusual  force  through- 
out the  system  increases  the  activity  of  all  the  func- 
tions. The  digestive  organs  are  greatly  aided  in  the 
assimulation  of  food.  The  muscles  brought  into 
play  increase  in  size  and  strength  in  accordance  with 
an  admirable  law  of  nature ;  the  arm  assumes  a 
pleasing  plumpness;  the  step  becomes  more  elastic; 
the  whole  body,  through  the  accession  of  muscular 
strength,  is  more  subject  to  control,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, ease  and  grace  of  movement  are  rendered 
more  possible. 

The  lungs,  too,  may  be  greatly  benefited  when  the 
exercises  are  diverted  toward  the  expansion  of  the 
chest.  In  many  persons,  commonly  those  whose 
occupation  requires  a  bending  posture,  certain  parts 
of  the  lungs  are  never  brought  into  action  in  ordinary 
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breathing;  and  the  air,  becoming  stagnant  in  the  cells, 
produces  a  deterioration  in  the  health  of  these  parts, 
and  they  necessarily  become  vulnerable  points  for  the 
attack  of  disease,  while,  with  a  little  judicious  appli- 
cation of  gymnastics,  they  may  be  made  as  sound  as 
the  rest  of  the  lungs.  Many  diseases  to  which 
women  are  peculiarly  liable,  caused  often  by  weakness 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  might  frequently  be 
relieved,  and  in  many  cases  prevented,  by  means  of 
proper  physical  training. 

The  aim  of  gymnastics  according  to  Baron  Posse 
is  to  develop  the  body  into  a  harmonious  whole  under 
perfect  control  of  the  will.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cultivate  an  excessive  hardness  of  muscle,  unless  one 
is  studying  for  a  professional  gymnast;  and,  the 
greatest  strength  is  often  possessed  by  muscles  that 
are  comparatively  soft.  This  muscular  develop- 
ment is  attained  in  a  measure  by  performance  of  our 
daily  work;  a  certain  amount  of  walking  and  climb- 
ing stairs  has  to  be  done,  which  are  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  themselves;  but  they  only  actively  engage 
the  muscles  of  the  legs,  while  those  of  arms,  chest, 
and  stomach  have  but  slight  tension.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  all — especially  those  whose  occupation 
is  a  sedentary  one — who  desire  to  acquire  and  retain 
a  strong  body,  and  the  elasticity  and  vigor  of  mind 
in  a  high  degree  dependent  upon  it,  to  make  use  of 
some  scientific  means  by  which  an  unequal  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system  may  be  prevented 
and  the  general  health  improved. 


AN  ATHLETIC  WRITER 


In  a  study  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  A.  St.  John 
Adcock,  editor  of  the  London  Bookman,  says  that  the 
former's  remarkable  mental  activity  is  matched  by  the 
strenuousness  of  his  physical  recreation.  "He  is  a 
man  of  action,"  says  Mr.  Adcock;  "a  lover  of  the 
open  air  and  the  qualities  that  keep  a  writer's  blood 
sound,  playing  as  strenuously  as  he  works;  he  has 
tasted  the  delights  of  battle  with  his  peers  at  football, 
cricket,  golf;  he  has  made  a  balloon  journey  and  an 
aeroplane  ascent,  introduced  skiing  into  the  Grisons 
division  of  Switzerland,  did  excellent  work  in  the 
opening  up  of  miniature  rifle-ranges  when  that  idea 
was  still  young  in  this  country;  he  can  hold  his  own 
with  the  foils  and  in  a  formidable  box-test." 


BASKET  BALL 


Girls 

The  girls'  Basket  Ball  team  of  Posse  Normal 
school  is  sailing  through  this  season's  schedule  with 
the  speed  and  dash  of  former  teams.  On  Jan.  15th 
they  defeated  the  Leominster  High  girls  in  a  fast  and 


well  played  game.  The  middle  part  of  the  second 
period  found  Posse  at  its  fastest  stride  and  here  the 
team  gained  its  decisive  lead.  Score:  Posse  42, 
Leominster  14.  On  Jan.  29  they  added  Natick 
High  to  their  net,  playing  on  Natick's  floor.  For 
the  first  game  away  from  home  the  girls  showed 
remarkable  team  work  and  the  playing  was  worthy 
of  a  higher  score. 

Captain  Parker  and  Miss  Power  are  displaying 
sterling  qualities  as  forwards,  and  are  ably  assisted 
by  their  staunch  teammates. 

Score  of  Natick  Game 
Posse  Normal  Natick  High 

Power,  r.f.  l.b.,  Murphy 

Maclntyre,  l.f.  r.b.,  Robinson 

Parker,  c.  c,  Sprout 

Humphreys,  r.b.  l.f.,  Gavin 

Madden    1  l.b.  r.f.,  M.  Powers 

Johnston  J 

Posse  Normal  30,  Natick  High  29.  Goals  from 
floor,  Power  6,  Parker  6,  Maclntyre  1,  Sprout  6, 
Gavin  4,  M.  Powers  3.  Goals  from  fouls,  Power  4, 
M.  Powers  2,  Gavin  1.  Referee,  Miss  Butler.  Time, 
two  15  minute  periods. 

Boys 

The  boys'  Basket  Ball  team  at  Posse  Normal 
school  is  showing  stronger  than  for  several  years. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  played  four  games  and 
out  of  these  received  but  one  defeat.  Dean  Academy 
proved  too  strong  and  heavy  for  the  Posse  Boys  who, 
however,  stubbornly  resisted  till  the  final  whistle. 
They  opened  the  season  by  defeating  Co.  C,  5th 
Regt.  of  Cambridge  48  to  9.  They  found  a  sturdier 
opponent  in  the  Wentworth  Institute  Boys,  emerging 
a  winner  20  to  16. 

Dean  Academy  broke  their  winning,  but  on  Jan. 
29  they  captured  one  of  the  fastest  games  ever  wit- 
nessed at  Posse.  Their  opponents  were  the  Cam- 
bridge Grads.,  and  an  extra  five  minutes  was  needed 
before  Posse  made  evident  their  superiority.  The 
masterful  way  in  which  Miss  Butler  conducted  the 
game  showed  clearly  the  high  standard  Basket  Ball 
has  reached  at  Posse. 

Score  of  Cambridge  Grad.  Game 
Bennett, r.f.  l.b.,  Loreman 

Peirce,  l.f.  r.b.,  Weiner 

Dunbar,  c.  c,  Tison 

Nolan,  r.b.  l.f.,  Rector 

Fahey,  l.b.  r.f.,  Cape 

Score,  Posse  35,  Cambridge  27.  Gouls  from  floor, 
Bennett  8,  Nolan  6,  Fahey  1,  Pierce  1,  Rector  4, 
Cape  4,  Tison  2,  Weiner  1,  Loreman  1,  Goals  from 
fouls,  Weiner  3,  Pierce  2,  Bennett  1.  Referee,  Miss 
Butler.    Time,  20  min.  periods.  /.  Fahey. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 


The  pupils  of  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
have  begun  their  work  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  They  will  teach  in  the  schools  of  Revere 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen. 

Miss  Eugenie  M.  Roy  is  teaching  gymnastics  at  the 
Evangelia  Settlement  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Knight  has  been  engaged  as  assistant 
supervisor  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse  has  been  asked  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Associate  Editors  of  the  Magazine  called 
Femina,  published  in  Boston. 

Sophie  Newcomb  College  in  New  Orleans,  has 
published  a  very  artistic  "Athletic  Calendar"  for 
1916,  designed  by  Mary  Hunter  McNaughton. 
The  colors  of  the  college — light  blue  and  white — 
are  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the  costumes  of  the 
fair  athletes. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Medical 
Gymnastic  Society  was  held  at  the  Posse  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  25,  at  7.30 
p.  m.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  President,  Hartvig  Nissen,  Vice  Pres- 
idents, Grace  M.  Gilman,  Dr.  C.  H.  Bucholz,  Secre- 
tary, Caroline  M.  Hallett,  Treasurer,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse,  Executive  Committee,  Teus  Oreon,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Sarah  S.  Webber,  Alice  J.  Anderson, 
Mason  O.  Peake.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Dr.  Cotton  of  the  City  Hospital  who  spoke  on 
"Massage  and  Exercises  in  Cases  of  Injuries." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Am. 
Phys.  Ed.  Association  held  in  New  York  City  on 
Dec.  31,  1915,  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  of  New  Haven  was 
nominated  for  president  to  succeed  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie  of  Philadelphia,  now  serving  on  the  Red 
Cross  staff  in  England.  The  place  of  the  next  con- 
vention will  probably  be  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  time, 
April  19-22.  The  program  ccmmittee  includes  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  J.  N.  McCurdy  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
W.  B.  Bowen  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Dr.  Dudley  B. 
Reed  of  Chicago,  111.,  Dr.  Carl  Ziegler,  Cincinnati, 
Lory  Prentiss  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  A.  B.  Kinder  - 
vater,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Baroness  Rose  Posse  of 
Boston. 

Miss  Muriel  Mayo  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Medford,  Mass. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fahey  has  been  appointed  Basket  Ball 
editor  for  the  Posse  Journal. 

Miss  Margaret  Gavin  is  conducting  dancing  classes 
in  Natick,  Mass. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  have  voted  to  adopt 
certain  tests  of  physical  strength  among  the  children 
of  the  Elementary  Schools.    They  will  follow  some- 


what the  plan  used  by  the  Playground  Association, 
using  tests  for  strength  of  heart,  lungs  and  arms  and 
legs. 

Miss  Harriet  Isabel  Ballantine  has  published 
"The  History  of  Physical  Training  at  Vassar  College." 
It  is  in  pamphlet  form  and  covers  a  period  from 
1865  to  1915.  Miss  Ballantine  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  gymnasium  department  since  1891. 


WE  LACK  VITALITY 


"To  run  three  blocks  would  give  the  entire  nation 
a  charleyhorse,"  declared  Elmer  E.  Rittenhouse, 
president  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  when  he 
advocated  a  national  vitality  commission  as  a  measure 
of  national  defence,  at  the  Health  Week  conference 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"The  people  of  this  country  have  grown  weak 
limbed,  soft  muscled  and  physically  unfit  during  the 
past  few  years  and  they  must  be  taught  how  to  stand 
erect  and  take  care  of  themselves  physically  if  this 
nation  is  to  be  prepared  to  defend  itself,"  he  said. 

"The  government  should  appoint  a  commission 
of  15  specialists  on  vitality  to  study  the  conditions 
in  this  country  and  then  advise  the  people  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  government  teaches 
us  how  to  avoid  contagious  diseases,  so  why  cannot 
it  tell  us  how  to  fight  organic  diseases  and  remain 
physically  perfect?" 


Publications  of  Posse  Gymnasium 

The  following  Books,  by  the  late  Baron  Nils  Posse, 
K.  G.V. ,  M.G.,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  price: 

Masseur's  Manual  of  Medical  Gymnastics  $3.00 

The   Special   Kinesiology   of  Educational 

Gymnastics         ....  3.00 

Handbook  of  School  Gymnastics    •  -  .50 

Columbian  Essays  .50 

Address : 

BARONESS  ROSE  POSSE,  779  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 
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THE  "WHY,"  AND  "HOW,"  OF  RATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


Health  is  dependent  upon  and  is  the  result  of 
the  balance  of  firmly  adjusted  processes  and  functions. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  judicious  exercise  is 
important  and  even  indispensable  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  this  balance,  but  practical  recog- 
nition and  realization  of  the  fact  does  not  widely 
prevail.  The  importance  of  exercise  becomes  most 
apparent  by  observing  persons  who,  from  choice  or 
controlling  circumstances,  take  little  or  no  regular 
exercise,  for  in  them  we  find  a  degree  of  vigor  and 
strength  much  below  the  average.  As  a  rule  they 
adopt  walking  as  their  only  form  of  exercise,  but 
this  is  very  defective,  in  that  it  calls  only  the  leg 
muscles  into  vigorous  action,  leaving  four  other 
great  classes  of  muscles  for  the  most  part  unused. 

These  are  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  chest, 
abdomen  and  back.  The  first  serve  in  moving  the 
arms,  and  the  second  for  expanding  the  chest  for 
respiration,  and  since  the  circulation,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  depends  upon  the  respira- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  energy  of  the  whole 
process  of  physical  exercise  is  dependent  upon  the 
power  with  which  this  function  is  performed! 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  lying  between  the 
ribs  and  pelvis,  aid,  by  their  contractile  power,  in 
strengthening  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs 
such  as  digestion,  secretion  and  peristaltic  action, 
besides  cooperating  most  effectively  with  the  thoracic 
muscles  in  the  act  of  respiration.  The  importance 
of  preserving  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  this 
class  of  muscles  is  therefore,  obviously  great. 

Digestion  and  respiration  are  among  the  most 
important  processes  of  the  physical  economy,  for 


by  the  one,  blood  is  formed  from  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments of  the  food,  and  by  the  other  it  is  purified  and 
energized,  which  makes  the  fundamental  condition 
of  life  and  health.  These  processes  must  therefore, 
stand  in  vigorous  and  harmonious  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  move  the  trunk  axially 
and  in  other  directions,  and  by  keeping  it  erect  co- 
operate with  those  which  govern  respiration;  they 
hinder  any  cramping  of  the  stomach  and  other 
abdominal  organs,  whereby  the  latter  are  able  to 
perform  their  functions  as  freely  as  possible.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  development  of  these  muscles 
will  not  only  prevent  curvature  and  crookedness; 
but  their  due  exercise  tends  directly  to  strengthen 
the  spinal  column,  and  hence,  nearly  all  weaknesses 
of  the  spine  may  be  avoided,  besides  providing  the 
best  of  protection  against  general  debility  and 
illness. 

Any  kind  of  exercise  will  bring  the  blood  into  cir- 
culation, cause  one  to  perspire,  and  even  bring  the 
lungs  and  heart  into  vigorous  action.  But  that  is 
not  exactly  what  we  should  take  exercise  for.  If 
one  has  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  clubs,  chestweights, 
etc.,  he  may  well  use  them,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  really  of  great  value.  But  he  must  know  how 
to  adapt  them  to  his  peculiar  case. 

In  daily  life  the  contracting  muscles  are  used 
much  more  than  the  muscles  of  extension,  conse- 
quently the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  are  bent  and 
become  sluggish  in  their  action;  just  as  a  rubber 
hose,  when  bent,  does  not  allow  the  water  to  go 
through  with  full  force.  Therefore  we  should  use  a 
great  many  exercises  in  which  the  muscles  are 
stretched  out,  and  the  contracted  parts  are  straight- 
ened. For  the  sake  of  progression  and  variety, 
dumbells,  wands  and  apparatus  will  be  beneficial, 
provided  they  be  judiciously  used. 

Physical  exercises  will  always  be  beneficial  as  long 
as  they  do  not  produce  over-fatigue,  nor  aching 
of  the  muscles;  the  maxim  "If  a  little  does  good, 
more  will  do  more  good,"  being  an  exploded  theory. 

By  overworking  the  muscles  they  become  inelastic 
and  stiff,  thus  in  part  unfitted  for  their  function; 
hence  over-use,  is  as  bad  as  too  little  use  of  them. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  attain  the  important  objects 
of  exercise  by  long  and  severe  straining  of  the  muscles, 
(which  is  frequently  done)  it  should  be  by  a  judicious 
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selection  in  kind,  conjoined  with  an  equally  careful 
limitation  in  degree,  and  duration  of  the  movements. 
Furthermore,  they  should  be  performed  with  great 
accuracy,  and  should  be  well  defined,  not  only  in 
regard  to  form,  but  also  in  the  energy  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  executed;  and  should  start 
from  a  proper  poise  and  fundamental  position  of  the 
whole  body. 

Marion  Steck  Hess. 


BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT 


By  James  E.  West 


{Continued) 

Aside  from  the  exceptional  cases  where  school  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields 
and  other  facilities  for  physical  training,  the  opportu- 
nity for  official  action  by  the  school  authorities  is 
limited  to  the  brief  period  with  the  boys  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  schools.  Manifestly  this  is  not 
adequate.  Therefore,  plans  must  be  considered  to 
reach  the  boy  during  his  leisure  time  through  some 
form  of  recreational  activity  which  will  result  in 
bringing  about  physical  preparedness,  as  an  essential 
part  of  preparedness  for  citizenship. 

This  is  where  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Play- 
ground Movement  and  other  similar  organizations 
very  definitely  provide  a  supplement  to  the  work  of 
the  directors  of  physical  education  and  the  school 
work  proper. 

Based  upon  the  results  secured  through  the  program 
of  Scouting  here  and  in  England  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  earnestly  urge  consideration  of 
this  program  as  a  basis  of  courses  of  citizenship  train- 
ing in  and  out  of  our  public  schools,  to  help  in  the 
forward  step  which  must  be  taken  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  our  boys  and  young  men. 

Already  important  steps  have  been  taken  because 
of  the  necessity  of  definite  action.  New  York  State 
has  created  a  so-called  military  training  commission, 
consisting  of  three  men  who  have  complete  and  abso- 
lute power  to  develop  a  program  of  training  of  not 
more  than  three  hours  in  each  week  to  be  given  to  all 
boys  over  the  age  of  fifteen  who  are  not  employed. 
Undoubtedly  other  States  will  enact  legislation  to 
meet  the  situation. 

Should  Work  for  Proper  Legislation 

It  is  for  us  who  believe,  as  I  hope  all  here  do,  that 
physical  preparedness  is  the  greatest  need  of  America, 
to  actively  interest  ourselves  in  seeing  to  it  that  what- 
ever legislation  of  this  character  is  enacted  will  be 
along  lines  calculated  to  secure  an  all  around  citizen- 
ship training  and  therefore  the  best  results  for  our 


country.  We  should  all  co-operate  with  those  to 
whom  authority  is  given,  and  aid  in  the  development 
of  programs  which  will  give  the  boys  proper  physical 
development  as  well  as  the  proper  point  of  view  as  to 
their  patriotic  duty. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  must  frankly  confess 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  present  we  have 
over  42,000  men  who  are  giving  volunteer  service  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  make  our 
program  available  to  190,000  boys  who  are  registered 
as  scouts,  as  an  organization,  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  provide  sufficient  leadership  to  reach  all  the 
boys  of  the  country  of  the  teen  age  for  whom  some- 
thing should  be  done  outside  of  the  school.  We 
believe,  however,  that  boys  who  are  organized  under 
proper  leadership  and  who  are  following  the  prescribed 
scouting  program  should  be  excused  from  partici- 
pation in  any  compulsory  form  of  training  for  pre- 
paredness. 

Scouting  Plan  Is  Simple 

The  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  makes  it  possible  for  troops  to 
be  organized  just  as  rapidly  as  competent  leadership 
is  available  in  any  community.  Commissions  are 
granted  to  men  of  good  character  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  three  or  more  accredited  representatives 
of  the  institution  who  are  citizens  of  the  community; 
and  in  case  the  troop  is  to  be  organized  in  a  large 
community  upon  the  additional  recommendation  of 
the  proper  officials  of  a  chartered  local  council. 

The  program  to  be  followed  is  definitely  laid  out  in 
the  Official  Handbooks,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
for  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  good  character 
with  the  aid  of  these  Handbooks  and  our  official 
bulletins  to  do  successful  scout  work. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOL 


By  Orson  Ryan,  Supt.  of  Jordan  School 
District,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah. 


A  too  common  opinion  regarding  Physical  Training 
in  the  Rural  School  is  that  while  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable,  yet,  it  presupposes,  in  schools  where  it  is 
taught,  that  there  shall  be  a  teacher  or  director 
especially  trained  and  prepared  for  this  work  and 
that  a  gymnasium  must  be  provided. 

I  grant  that  a  well  trained-  instructor  is  desirable 
and  that  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  incumbrance;  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  and  if  provided  would  by  no 
means  give  assurance  that  all  rural  school  children 
would  receive  efficient  physical  training. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed 
to  the  specialist  in  Physical  Training  or  to  the  Gym- 
nasium, but,  I  do  contend  that  efficient  Physical 
Training  in  the  Rural  School  may  be  had  without 
either.  And  I  believe  that  it  can  never  be  attained 
if  these  are  necessary  requirements,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  cost  makes  them  prohibitive. 
Both  are  better  adapted  to  congested  communities 
where  they  are  of  course  most  desirable. 

What  is  necessary  for  Physical  Training  in  the 
Rural  School  is  organized,  enthusiastic,  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  plus  as 
much  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  apparatus 
as  can  be  secured.  Enthusiasm,  cooperation,  organi- 
zation, and  common  sense  will  achieve  wonders  and 
they  are  fundamental. 

The  organization  necessary  should  provide  for: 
First:  Supervised  Play 
Second:  Class,  or  Group  Athletics 
Third:  Standards  of  Physical  Efficiency 
Fourth:  Folk  Dancing  and  Indoor  Games 
Fifth:  Formal,  or  Corrective  Gymnastics 

The  best  and  most  efficient  education  is  that 
which  utilizes  and  extends  natural  activity.  The 
natural  activity  of  the  child  is  play.  This  may  be 
utilized  and  extended  by  intelligent  supervision 
and  is  attainable  under  any  conceivable  school 
condition.  Supervised  Play  should,  therefore,  be 
the  basis  of  any  scheme  of  Physical  Training  for 
School  children. 

Because  of  the  misuse  of  the  term  "Supervision" 
perhaps  the  word  "Organization"  would  be  better 
yet  I  prefer  the  former  because  when  not  perverted 
its  meaning  conveys  the  correct  idea,  while  the 
latter  must  be  made  to  convey  a  meaning  not  in- 
herent. In  fact,  organization  is  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  supervision. 

Supervised  Play  means  simply  Intelligent,  Sympa- 
thetic Leadership  by  a  teacher  who  plays  because 
she  loves  to  play  and  sees  in  play  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  child's  development. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  only  absolute  requirement 
for  successful  playground  activity  in  the  Rural 
School  is  that  every  teacher  and  every  pupil  shall 
leave  the  building  and  be  upon  the  playground 
during  recess. 

Authorities  are  practically  agreed  and  actual 
experience  shows  that  the  school  life  of  the  child 
divides  itself  into  four  periods  which  mark  different 
stages  of  development;  each  period  having  certain 
predominant  characteristics  and  needs. 

The  grouping  most  commonly  used  is:  Group 
One,  Children  whose  development  is  represented 
by  six  or  seven  years  of  age;  Group  Two,  Children 


whose  development  is  represented  by  seven,  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age;  Group  Three,  Children  whose 
development  is  represented  by  ten,  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age;  and,  Group  Four,  Children  whose 
development  is  represented  by  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  above. 

While  this  most  excellent  division  is  of  assistance 
to  the  teacher  it  is  not  best  to  arbitrarily  group  the 
children  according  to  it.  But  if  the  playground  work 
is  properly  handled  and  there  are  established  as 
many  gravitating  centers  of  play-activity  as  there 
are  groups  of  children  they  will  unconsciously  divide 
themselves  according  to  their  mutual  characteristics 
and  development.  Such  a  "self-division"  is  the  ideal 
to  be  striven  for  and  may  be  attained  by  establishing 
four  centers  of  play-activity  which,  like  powerful 
magnets,  shall  attract  and  hold  the  children  whose 
development  and  characteristics  respond  to  that 
particular  activity. 

In  two  short  years  of  experiment  along  this  line 
in  the  Jordan  Schools,  we  have  become  convinced 
that  such  an  arrangement  not  only  affords  an  outlet 
for  the  child's  energies  thus  supplying  one  great 
means  of  growth  and  training,  but  it  also  places 
him  in  a  proper  social  relation  with  his  school  mates 
and  brings  him  into  conscious  contact  with  the 
world  about  him.  It  has  a  marked  effect  for  good 
upon  his  language  and  demeanor;  does  away  with 
the  playground  "bully"  and  the  traditional  play- 
ground "clique"  with  their  many  evils;  and  best  of 
all  it  drives  the  pinched,  care-worn,  faded,  forlorn, 
look  from  the  teacher's  brow  and  replaces  it  with 
the  luster  of  health  and  happiness.  Teachers  and 
pupils  come  to  know  each  other  as  they  can  at  no 
other  time  or  place.  Perplexing  problems  of  dis- 
cipline and  development  are  solved,  for  instead  of 
being  a  taskmaster  the  teacher  becomes  a  friend, 
companion,  and  playmate  of  the  pupil.  She  develops 
a  new  dignity  and  power  while  inspiration  and  a 
larger  life  are  imparted  to  the  pupil. 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  says —  "Super- 
vised Play  will  not  make  angels  of  street  arabs, 
but  it  cuts  out  almost  altogether  the  vicious  and 
wilful  disorder  and  makes  the  sentiment  of  the 
school  the  strong  ally  of  the  teacher.". 

The  teacher's  business  upon  the  playground  is 
not  that  of  a  military  commander,  a  sentinel,  a  spy, 
an  overseer,  nor  even  a  director.  She  is  a  sympa- 
thetic, cooperating,  constructive  leader,  assisting  in 
the  development  of  the  child's  natural  tendencies. 
She  should  follow  the  same  principles  as  in  teaching 
anything  else,  play  with  the  children  when  a  new 
game  is  introduced  and  keep  up  the  desire  and  inter- 
est until  it  has  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The 
process  of  learning  a  game  is  not  usually  interesting; 
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the  real  interest  and  pleasure  comes  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  ability  to  play  it  well. 

Approached  from  this  point  of  view,  the  recess 
period  becomes  the  most  important  period  of  the 
day  and  the  teacher  who  once  becomes  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  its  workings  and  effects  will  rather 
absent  herself  from  or  neglect  any  other  period. 

It  is  often  contended,  because  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  country  child  for  free  activity  and 
play,  that  he  does  not  need  more  play.  My  obser- 
vation and  personal  experience  has  been  that  though 
the  country  child  may  have  an  abundance  of  leisure 
he  does  not  play  enough.  Especially  does  he  lack 
in  organized  and  cooperative  games.  He  knows 
but  a  few  games  and  these  as  a  rule  are  "degenerates" 
and  individualistic  in  their  nature. 


Class  or  Group  Athletics  is  simply  a  form  of  com- 
petition by  which  every  boy  physically  fit  may  enter 
any  athletic  event,  and  if  he  does  his  best,  feel  that 
he  is  helping  his  class  to  win,  even  though  he  may 
not  be  good  in  the  event  in  which  his  class  has 
entered.  In  this  form  of  athletics,  a  trophy  is  won, 
or  a  record  made,  not  by  the  individual  record  of  a 
boy,  but  by  the  average  of  the  individual  records  of 
the  boys  in  a  class  or  school. 

This  plan  does  away  with  the  objection  often 
raised  that  athletics  provide  for  the  expert  only. 
It  reaches  the  boy  who  does  not  usually  take  part 
and  class  spirit  forces  him  to  train  conscientiously 
and  to  do  his  very  best  to  win.  Because  it  reaches 
not  only  the  few  athletically  inclined  boys,  but  may 
be  extended  to  the  whole  mass  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  public  schools  it  is  given  second  place  in  our 
scheme  of  Physical  Training. 

Contests  for  the  best  records  in  the  Pull  Up,  or 
"Chinning,"  Standing  Broad  Jump,  and  Running 
have  been  held  during  the  past  two  years. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  boys  except 
physical  fitness  and  no  pupil  is  exempt  from  parti- 
cipation except  for  physical  inability.  Pupils  re- 
fusing or  neglecting  to  take  part  are  placed  in  the 
list  with  a  record  of  zero  thus  discouraging  the 
individualistic  isolated  effort  so  often  among  country 
children  and  encouraging  cooperation  and  com- 
munity effort. 

Events  may  occur  at  any  time;  in  the  Jordan 
District  they  occur  as  follows:  The  Pull  Up,  in  Feb- 
ruary; The  Standing  Broad  Jump,  in  March; 
Running  in  April;  and  the  Shot  Put  in  May. 

The  class  record  is  found  by  adding  the  individual 
records  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  boys  entered. 

In  running  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  taking 
the  individual  records  of  the  boys.  The  following 
method  will  be  used  next  year: 


"Carry  a  Message  to  Garcia"  — The  boys  are  lined 
up  in  two  groups  fifty  yards  apart.  The  time  keeper 
who  acts  also  as  starter,  stands  by  the  finishing  line. 
When  ready  he  gives  the  Boy  No.  1  "The  Message 
to  Garcia",  (a  soft  roll  of  paper  1  to  1  %  inches  in 
diameter  and  10  or  12  inches  long);  at  a  given 
signal  Boy  No.  1  runs  and  as  he  finishes  he  passes 
the  message  (roll  of  paper)  to  Boy  No.  2  who  carries 
it  back  to  Boy  No.  3  and  so  on.  As  the  last  Boy 
crosses  the  finishing  line  the  time  is  taken.  The 
record  is  found  by  dividing  the  elapsing  time  by 
the  number  of  boys  that  run. 

Lady  teachers  are  not  afraid  of  this  form  of  ath- 
letics. //  is  not  how  far  the  boys  can  jump,  it  is  getting 
them  to  want  to  jump  that  is  success. 

The  value  of  class  athletics,  as  previously  stated, 
lies,  not  in  the  special  development  of  a  single  boy, 
but  in  the  general  development  of  all  the  boys.  The 
boy  who  cannot  jump  is  encouraged  to  jump;  the 
boy  who  cannot  or  does  not  care  to  run  is  induced 
to  take  part  in  that  activity  and  so  receives  the 
particular  development  which  he  most  needs.  In 
the  Jordan  District  this  year  562  boys  took  part 
in  the  standing  broad  jump.  In  the  final  test  each 
boy  was  allowed  to  jump  three  times  and  make  a 
total  of  1,686  jumps.  The  average  jump  was  ap- 
proximately 634  feet,  a  total  distance  of  10,537  y2 
feet,  which  is  but  22  Yi  feet  less  than  two  miles.  That 
all  the  boys  should  jump  a  distance  of  "two  miles," 
each  boy  contributing  his  portion  is,  to  me,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  one  boy  should  break 
any  number  of  state  records,  or  perform  a  "stunt" 
which  would  be  lauded  in  glaring  headlines  on  the 
sporting  pages  of  every  Daily  in  the  land. 

( To  be  continued) 

THE  WAIST  MUSCLES 


By  L.  E.  Eubanks 


When  the  muscles  of  the  waist-line  are  mentioned 
many  people  think  only  of  the  anterior  group  —  those 
of  the  abdomen.  But  properly  the  muscles  of  the 
sides  and  the  small  of  the  back  are  included  under  the 
term  waist. 

No  other  muscles  of  the  body  —  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  respiration  —  are  so  important  to  health 
as  the  waist  muscles.  Upon  their  condition  and  integ- 
rity depend  not  only  many  of  the  indispensable  move- 
ments of  the  body  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the  vital 
functions  of  digestion  and  elimination.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact,  now  an  established  law  of 
physiology,  that  any  muscle  well  developed  is  well 
supplied  with  blood.  Since  digestion  calls  for  blood,  a 
good  circulation  in  the  muscles  so  near  the  stomach 
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is  bound  to  facilitate  the  function  of  the  stomach. 
This  might  be  termed  an  indirect  aid  of  the  external 
muscles.  There  is  another  way  —  a  more  direct  one 
—  in  which  these  muscles  when  well  developed  affect 
the  organs.  I  allude  to  the  gentle  massage  which 
the  swelling  of  their  contractions  over  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  viscera  causes.  Naturally,  the  fuller 
these  contractions  and  the  larger  the  muscles  acting, 
the  more  beneficial  the  massage. 

Further  still,  the  carriage  of  the  body  and  the 
position  when  sitting  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
waist  muscles.  If  they  are  weak  and  allow  the  body 
to  sag,  the  diaphragm  will  be  cramped  and  respiration 
seriously  impeded.  Think,  too,  of  the  value  of  ap- 
pearance in  the  present  day;  the  time  has  come  when 
evidences  of  health  and  strength  are  a  real  asset, 
business  capital;  it  is  energy  first  of  all  that  an  em- 
ployer looks  for  in  the  applicant  for  position.  The 
erect,  well-poised  body,  vibrant  with  energy,  is  a 
recommendation  for  efficiency  that  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing indispensable. 

Before  giving  any  exercises,  let  me  warn  the  reader 
against  a  strain.  If  the  abdominal  muscles  are  over- 
done, considerable  pain  and  inconvenience  often 
result.  Begin  very  gently  and  depend  on  gradual 
progress  to  attain  your  object.  I  favor  the  use  of 
weights  (preferably  bar-bells,  though  any  apparatus 
that  admits  of  adjustment  will  serve  the  purpose) 
because  I  have  never  seen  any  very  remarkable 
development  of  the  waist  muscles  come  from  free 
movements. 

Many,  many  exercises  have  been  given  for  this 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  are  all  variations  of  the 
three  fundamental  ones  that  I  shall  describe. 

Unless  quite  strong  your  first  efforts  on  the  abdom- 
inal group  should  be  without  weights.  Lying  at 
full  length  on  the  floor  with  some  heavy  object  on 
the  feet  to  hold  them  down,  rise  to  a  sitting  position, 
while  the  arms  are  folded  across  the  chest.  When 
this  becomes  easy,  practise  it  on  an  inclined  board, 
your  head  down,  until  you  are  sure  that  your  "stomach 
muscles"  are  in  good  condition.  Now,  to  go  farther, 
assume  the  horizontal  position  as  at  the  beginning, 
and  hold  a  very  light  bar-bell  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Go  through  the  movement  with  this  weight  until 
slightly  tired.  Increase  the  poundage  carefully  from 
week  to  week. 

For  the  small  of  the  back,  take  the  following  exer- 
cise: Stand  erect  with  legs  stiff  and  knees  well  back. 
Stoop  forward  without  bending  at  the  knees  and 
lift  the  bar-bell  from  the  floorwith  both  hands,  hands 
to  be  about  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  apart. 
Bring  the  body  entirely  up  to  the  starting  position, 
with  bell  in  front  of  and  touching  the  thighs.  Swing 
slowly  forward,  touch  the  floor  with  the  bell  and 


repeat  until  tired.  If  you  lack  the  suppleness  to 
bend  so  far  forward  with  knees  stiff,  do  not  relax  the 
latter  but  be  content  for  a  time  with  a  shorter  reach. 
You  will  soon  be  able  to  touch  the  floor  easily  and 
may  acquire  sufficient  "stretch"  to  do  so  when  stand- 
ing on  blocks  or  books.  Of  course,  a  bell  with  large 
globes  makes  this  exercise  easier.  You  can  add 
weight  with  comparative  safety  in  this,  though  dis- 
cretion should  ever  be  the  watchword. 

There  is  one  free  exercise  for  these  same  muscles 
that  is  worth  mentioning.  Lie  on  the  floor,  face 
downward,  weight  your  feet  down  or  have  someone 
sit  on  them,  and  clasp  your  hands  behind  your  head. 
Now  raise  the  shoulders  and  chest  as  high  as  you 
can.  Lower  to  floor  and  continue  as  before  until 
tired.  This  is  one  of  the  severest  non-apparatus 
exercises  I  ever  tried.  It  will  surprise  most  persons 
when  they  go  through  a  few  repetitions. 

For  the  muscles  at  the  sides  of  the  waist,  try  lift- 
ing the  bar-bell  from  the  floor  by  stooping  over  side- 
wise.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bend  forward  also,  but 
localize  the  movement  as  much  as  possible  to  the  side 
muscles.  In  some  persons  this  part  of  the  body  is 
very  weak,  and  when  this  is  so  it  will  be  better  to 
practise  the  following  free  movement  a  while  before 
using  the  bell.  Stand  erect,  heels  together  and  hands 
clasped  behind  the  head.  Now  bend  straight  over 
to  the  right  side,  then  the  left.  Hold  the  legs  and 
hips  still,  confining  the  movement  to  the  waist. 

These  movements  may  be  practised  in  the  morning 
or  at  night,  but  if  only  one  period  of  work  is  prac- 
ticable I  should  advise  the  time  just  at  retiring.  A 
bath  at  the  temperature  most  agreeable  should  follow 
the  exercise. 

Any  one  who  works  intelligently  and  persistently 
for  waist  strength  and  follows  the  progressive  plan 
will  be  astonished  at  results.  Recently  I  saw  Bobby 
Pandur  the  famous  athlete  and  poser,  perform  a 
remarkable  feat.  Lying  on  his  back,  he  held  his 
brother,  a  man  of  perhaps  180  pounds,  on  a  hand-to- 
hand  stand,  and  slowly  rose  to  a  sitting  position. 
Many  similar  stunts  show  what  a  degree  of  power  can 
be  developed  in  the  abdominal  muscles;  and  yet  in 
the  average  man  they  are  pitifully  weak  and  in  most 
women  dangerously  so.  There  are  not  many  feats 
that  test  the  side  muscles  alone,  though  nearly  all 
tests  involve  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
"bent  press"  as  practised  by  Saxon  and  other  leading 
weight-lifters,  throws  a  more  direct  strain  on  those 
muscles  right  above  the  hips  than  any  other  feat  I 
know  of.  When  he  (Saxon)  straightens  up  under  a 
bell  of  more  than  300  pounds  the  strain  on  the  side 
must  be  truly  terrific. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  strength  records  have 
been  made  in  the  use  of  the  back  muscles.  Pressing 
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upward  with  the  back  under  a  platform,  Louis  Cyr 
lifted  4300  pounds.  Warren  Travis  lifted  4000  in 
the  same  way  and  Al  Treloar  accomplishes  a  weight 
of  nearly  one  and  one-half  tons. 

Stooping  over  and  lifting  from  the  ground  in  what 
is  termed  the  "dead  lift"  Louis  Cyr,  with  hands  alone, 
lifted  1897  1-4  pounds.  As  an  endurance  test,  Travis 
lifted  in  the  same  way  550  pounds  one  hundred  times 
in  forty  seconds. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


At  a  recent  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Commissioner  of  Health 
addressed  the  two  thousand  teachers  assembled. 
He  said  in  part : 

"We  want  every  school  child  examined  by  a  com- 
petent physician  annually.  The  more  this  is  done 
on  the  request  of  the  parent,  at  the  parent's  expense, 
by  the  family  physician,  the  more  permanent  will 
be  the  results.  We  want  every  teacher  examined 
annually  and  her  every  illness  accurately  reported. 

"We  want  children  so  to  learn  the  fundamental 
laws  of  personal  hygiene  that  they  can  protect  them- 
selves against  industrial  hazards  after  leaving  school. 
We  want  children  to  have  so  thorough  an  under- 
standing of  the  physical  damage  from  alcohol  and 
narcotic  drugs  (I  mean  beer,  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco) 
that  even  the  inertia  of  their  home  and  the  civic 
environment  will  not  distract  their  habit. 

"We  want  to  have  it  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
for  a  child  to  stand  straight  as  to  spell  correctly; 
as  well  informed  as  to  the  elements  of  a  balanced 
general  diet  as  in  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  Presidents 
or  the  capitals  of  States.  We  should  like  to  know 
that  the  habit  of  hand  washing  before  eating  was  so 
deeply  ingrained  that  they  will  not  tolerate  inade- 
quate facilities  in  their  homes  and  workshops. 

"We  have  arranged  to  co-operate  in  the  examina- 
tion of  eyes  and  morning  inspection  of  every  school 
child.  We  hope  the  schools  will  be  used  for  teaching 
twelve  months  in  every  year  and  that  play  spaces, 
baths  and  assembly  rooms  will  be  100  per  cent  occu- 
pied week  days  and  holidays. 

"The  graduating  diploma  should  be  a  certificate 
of  physical  as  well  as  mental  preparedness  to  con- 
tinue to  learn  and  to  serve. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  children  will 
appear  at  school  in  the  first  grade  with  a  record  of 
their  previous  illnesses,  their  physical  examination 
completed  and  all  their  removable  defects  already 
corrected.   That  is  a  Health  Department  job. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  graduation 
w  ill  be  a  privilege  withheld  until  the  pupil  can  present 
a  clean  record  as  to  physical  fitness  and  an  under- 


standing of  the  rudiments  of  personal  hygiene  suffi- 
cient to  protect  him  against  the  strains,  trials  and 
exposures  of  self-support  and  the  burdens  of  establish- 
ing a  family  and  household." 

Dr.  Charles  Bolduan,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  said 

"The  most  powerful  weapon  at  the  disposal  of 
health  authorities  is  public  health  education.  And 
in  this  connection  I  wish  to  mention  the  great  value 
of  newspaper  publicity  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
masses.  Great  credit  should  be  giVen  to  the  news- 
papers for  the  present  good  showing  in  health  condi- 
tions." 


A  NEW  GAME 


Dr.  James  Naismith,  physical  director  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  inventor  of  the  game  of 
basketball,  is  working  out  plans  for  a  new  game  for 
college  sports.  The  rules  for  the  game  have  been 
worked  out  with  students  at  the  university  and 
it  may  be  introduced  into  the  larger  colleges  for  trial. 
Dr.  Naismith  has  not  given  his  new  game  a  name 
yet.  It  has  proved  very  interesting  to  the  students 
at  the  university. 

The  new  game,  it  is  said,  combines  all  of  the  best 
features  of  football  and  soccer.  According  to  the 
preliminary  rules  the  field  on  which  the  game  is 
played  shall  be  a  regulation  rugby  field  with  rugby 
goals.  Each  team  will  have  11  members  and  may 
take  any  position  on  the  field  that  may  be  deemed 
best.  The  ball  is  similar  to  that  used  in  soccer  and 
there  will  be  40  minutes  of  play  divided  into  four 
quarters.  Scoring  will  be  done  by  either  a  place  or 
drop  kick  from  the  field  or  from  a  free  try  or  crossing 
the  goal  line. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  new  game  is  that 
rule  which  pertains  to  the  handling  of  the  ball.  When 
the  ball  is  in  play  and  is  below  the  hips  all  players 
must  kick  and  no  player  is  allowed  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  sphere  until  it  has  been  kicked  to  a  position 
above  the  hips  where  it  then  becomes  permissible 
to  use  the  hands.  At  this  time  kicking  is  permitted 
by  a  runner  who  has  taken  the  ball  by  hand.  A  player 
running  with  the  ball  may  be  tackled,  but  tackling 
below  the  hips  is  tabooed.  The  runner  when  tackled 
is,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  compelled  to  stop,  and 
the  tackier  is  not  allowed  to  throw  him. 


PHYSICAL    EXAMINATIONS  PROLONG 
LIFE 


Dr.  William  H.  Robey  of  Harwell  Medical  School 

says: 
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"The  business  man  has  a  semi-annual  audit  taken 
by  certified  accountants  to  safeguard  his  business. 
For  ignorance  of  business  conditions  means  loss  of 
money.  Ignorance  of  physical  conditions  may 
mean  loss  of  life. 

"The  careful  autoist  repairs  his  machine  before 
there  is  an  actual  break  and  does  not  force  it  up 
reckless  grades.  If  people  had  their  hearts,  lungs, 
kidneys  and  teeth  looked  to,  preventable  disease 
might  be  avoided. 

"Annuallv  the  United  States  suffers  a  loss  in  life 
of  S460.000.000  and  in  earnings  of  S500,000,000 
through  illness. 

"The  value  of  correct  diagnosis  may  be  seen  from 
these  instances.  An  attack  of  appendicitis  may  come 
from  a  diseased  tonsil  or  gum  boil,  inflammatory 
rheumatism  from  a  neglected  tooth.  St.  Vitus'  dance 
is  a  nervous  manifestation  of  acute  rheumatism. 
The  only  symptom  of  rheumatism  in  your  child  may 
be  a  sore  throat,  possibly  followed  by  difficulty  in 
breathing,  but  there  may  be  serious  heart  trouble 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  treated  in  time. 

"One  man's  medicine  may  be  another  man's 
poison,"  he  said,  condemning  both  the  passing  to 
others  of  one's  own  prescription  and  the  keeping 
year  after  year  of  one's  medicines. 

"Greater  than  the  need  of  examination  of  school 
children  and  industrial  employees  is  the  need  of  the 
healthy  man  to  see  the  importance  of  the  routine 
physical  examination.  He  needs  to  realize  the  value 
of  preventive  medicine  and  the  strict  enforcement 
of  public  health  measures  for  the  benefit  of  this  and 
the  next  generation.  It  is  worth  S5  a  year  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  with  charts  and  records  of  the  case 
which  may  be  compared  from  year  to  year." 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 


By  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 


(Continued) 

1.  The  Economy  of  Prevention. —  This  was  illus- 
trated by  the  dental  clinic  proposal  discussed  at  the 
beginning  and  in  any  case  it  ought  assuredly  to  be 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  a  word  on  this  subject. 
In  all  phases  of  health  work  we  have  been  preaching 
prevention  rather  than  palliation,  prophylaxis  rather 
than  cure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  principles, 
motivated  by  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  by  hu- 
mane considerations,  will  more  effectively  permeate 
the  field  of  school  hygiene.  The  economy  of  disease 
and  defect  prevention  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  re-education  ought  to  be  obvious.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  however,  and  because  it  is 
realized  that  the  economy  argument,  the  decreased 


tax-rate  argument,  is  the  only  effective  instrument 
for  the  elimination  of  the  antisocial  inhibitive  in- 
fluence of  selfish  interests,  the  Bureau  of  Welfare  of 
School  Children  in  New  York  City  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  study  to  ascertain  the  exact  effect  of  defect 
correction  upon  school  progress  and  the  cost  of  this 
correction  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  re-educating 
children  retarded  because  of  defective  hearing,  poor 
eyesight,  adenoids  and  tonsils,  deviated  nasal  septa, 
spinal  curvatures,  etc.  Thus  far  only  a  small  amount 
of  preliminary  data  has  been  collected,  though  the 
following  tabulation  based  on  the  ratings  of  twenty- 
four  children  in  a  public  school  on  the  lower  East 
Side  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  may  be  perhaps 
considered  indicative  of  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  regarding  the  effect  of  defect  correction  upon 
school  progress.  Of  course  from  figures  so  small  as 
these  it  is  impossible  to  draw  final  conclusions. 

Errors  in  Refraction  Corrected 
Before  After 
Rating  Conduct  Work    Conduct  Work 

A  16  3  18  3 

B   7  19  6  20 

C  1  2  0  1 

As  supplementary  data  in  this  connection  reference 
should  be  made  to  a  New  York  study  conducted 
recently  into  the  dental  situation,  where,  after  an 
examination  of  1,394  cases  treated  at  the  municipal 
dental  clinics,  it  was  discovered  that  566  cases  or 
over  40  per  cent  were  under  grade  to  the  extent  of 
from  one  to  nine  years,  the  average  retardation  being 
1.86  years.  How  much  of  this  retardation  was  at- 
tributable to  the  dental  neglect  is  difficult  to  say 
without  the  further  investigation  now  under  way. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  likelihood  of  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  was  great. 

2.  The  Necessity  for  Health  Conservation. —  To  use 
New  York  City  as  an  example  again,  the  results  of 
the  1913  medical  inspection  of  school  children  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  tabulation: 


PHYSICAL    DEFECTS    AMONG    NEW    YORK  CITY'S 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  1913. 


Type  of  defect 

Number 
discovered 

Per  cent, 
of  children 
defective 

Estimated 
total  defects  if 
all  had  been 
inspected. 

Vision  

27,629 

8.4 

74,600 

Hearing  

1,645 

.49 

4.441 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

29,507 

8.9 

79,669 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

39,958 

11.2 

99,787 

Pulmonary  disease  . 

590 

.18 

1,593 

Cardiac  disease  . 

2,556 

.77 

6,901 

Chorea  

1,446 

.44 

3,904 

Orthopedic  defects  . 

1,940 

.45 

4,023 

Malnutrition 

13,991 

4.2 

37,776 

Defective  teeth  . 

194,207 

59. 

524.359 
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From  this  table  it  can  be  estimated  that  in  the 
year  1913  there  were  probably  about  837,000  cases 
of  physical  defects  among  the  school  children  of  New 
York  City.  This  is  not  only  a  tremendous  loss  in 
efficiency,  a  great  economic  waste,  an  extremely  poor 
conservation  of  human  resources  and  a  severe  handi- 
cap upon  the  workings  of  the  educational  system,  but 
it  is  placing  an  unnatural  and  an  unnecessary  limita- 
tion upon  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  structure- — the  children,  our 
potential  citizens.  A  great  deal  of  this  disability  is 
preventable  or  curable.  Ought  we  not  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  only  possible  but  worth  while? 

3.  The  Value  of  Well  Directed  Health  Expendi- 
tures.—  At  the  present  time  health  appropriations,  or 
at  least  appropriations  for  work  done  under  the 
direction  of  health  departments,  although  still 
meagre,  are  on  the  increase  and  now  is  an  exceedingly 
crucial  time  in  the  expenditure  of  these  public  funds. 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  spend  them  wisely  and 
to  spend  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
There  are  thousands  of  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
and  thousands  of  things  the  modern  health  department 
would  like  to  do.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  them  all 
at  once  and  since  there  must  be  a  selection  of  activi- 
ties, it  is  essential  that  those  things  be  done  first 
which  are  most  worth  while;  which  promise  the  big- 
gest returns;  which  will  prevent  the  most  sickness; 
which  will  act  most  strongly  as  a  health  conserving 
agent. 

The  contrast  between  health  and  pseudo-health 
expenditures  is  no  more  clearly  illustrated  than  by 
the  appropriations  for  health  departments,  particu- 
larly in  some  of  our  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Here 
is  seen  most  clearly  the  necessity  for  popular  educa- 
tion which  shall  make  possible  rational  value  judg- 
ments concerning  matters  of  health  importance. 
The  school  hygienists,  struggling  for  health  depart- 
ment funds,  frequently  meet  in  battle  with  the  plum- 
bers and  nuisance  abaters  before  the  august  judges 
clothed  with  appropriating  powers,  and  almost  as 
frequently  go  down  in  defeat.  In  Auburn,  New  York, 
in  1913,  out  of  a  health  appropriation  of  $12,320, 
$7,000  or  57  per  cent  was  spent  on  garbage  disposal, 
leaving  approximately  $5,000  for  such  measures  as 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  anti-tubercu- 
losis work,  infant  welfare  work  and  school  hygiene. 
In  1913,  Elmira  appropriated  $6,000  for  health  and 
spent  $1,200  for  plumbing  inspection;  at  the  same 
time  Elmira  is  credited  with  having  no  school  inspec- 
tion. This  $1,200  spent  on  pipes  and  drains  would 
be  immensely  more  effective  if  devoted  to  the  removal 
of  defects  in  human  plumbing,  such  as  the  adenoids 
and  tonsils  of  school  children.  It  is  a  contest  between 
soil  pipes  and  wind  pipes,  with  the  odds  all  in  favor 


of  the  non-human  variety.  Fortunately  in  our  large 
cities  the  health  department  budget  does  not  have 
to  cover  plumbing  inspection;  in  most  of  them  the 
burden  of  garbage  disposal  has  also  been  transferred 
to  other  municipal  departments  although  nuisances  of 
doubtful  health  significance  are  still  abated  by  health 
inspectors.  So  long  as  it  remains  unusually  difficult 
to  obtain  money  for  a  genuine  health  expenditure, 
such  as  medical  school  inspection,  it  is  not  economy 
to  make  the  health  appropriation  cover  a  number  of 
non-health  activities. 

On  the  distinctly  social  side  of  the  question  there 
are  a  number  of  points,  many  of  which  are  generally 
applicable  to  all  health  work  and  a  few  of  which 
are  of  special  significance  in  school  hygiene.  Perhaps 
we  can  briefly  present  the  more  important  of  these 
as  follows: 

i.  Causes  Direct  and  Indirect. —  In  all  health  work, 
in  anti-tuberculosis  campaigns,  in  infant  welfare 
agitations,  in  the  elimination  of  physical  and  mental 
strain,  fatigue  and  the  neuroses  of  industry,  in  the 
prevention  of  physical  defects  among  school  children, 
it  is  essential  that  we  be  not  blinded  to  the  underlying, 
indirect,  economic  and  social  factors  in  the  etiology  of 
our  problem.  In  health  work  one  finds  without  diffi- 
culty many  questions  which  are  on  the  surface  appar- 
ently straightforward  health  and  disease  problems  and 
in  connection  with  which  because  of  the  imperative- 
ness of  the  health  aspects,  those  interested  in  their 
solution  fail  to  recognize  and  consequently  do  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  underlying  etiological,  fac- 
tors, often  of  a  distinct  social  and  economic  char- 
acter. Such  seems  to  be  true,  for  instance,  in  many 
of  our  attempts  to  control  and  particularly  to  prevent 
disease  among  children.  The  workers  are  frequently 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  direct,  exciting  causes, 
such  as  bad  food,  improper  diets,  poor  light  and  ven- 
tilation, bad  seating  facilities,  filthy  toilets,  con- 
gestion, dangers  of  contact  infection,  etc. 

(To  be  continued) 


NEWS  NOTES 


It  was  announced  recently  that  Mr.  Edgar  Palmer 
of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.  would  be  the  donor  of  the  new  stadium  at  Prince- 
ton University.  Mr.  Palmer  is  of  the  class  of  1903. 
He  has  donated  $300,000  and  the  stadium  is  to  seat 
41,000  persons.  Mr.  Palmer's  father,  the  late 
Stephen  S.  Palmer  was  donor  and  trustee  of  the 
Palmer  Physical  Laboratory  at  Princeton,  and  the 
new  stadium  is  to  be  named  in  his  honor.  The 
Yale  Bowl  seats  65,000  persons,  Harvard  Stadium 
about  40,000. 
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It  is  recorded  that  Walter  Smith,  athletic  in- 
structor in  public  schools  of  Uniontown,  Penn., 
started  on  foot  in  June  last  for  Amherst,  Mass.,  where 
he  attended  the  commencement  exercises  of  Amherst 
College.  He  decided  to  walk  the  600  miles  as  a 
physical  test.  During  the  year  of  the  California 
World's  Fair,  many  men  attempted  to  walk  the 
entire  distance  from  some  town  of  an  Atlantic  Coast 
state  across  the  continent.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  succeeded.  One  tramper  was  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  Scotch  collie  dog. 


Two  hundred  teachers  of  Kansas  have  associated 
to  experiment  in  reducing  by  play  the  number  of 
recitations  in  the  daily  program  of  the  rural  school. 
The  work,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Horace 
M.  Cutler,  professor  of  rural  school  administration 
at  the  state  Normal  school  at  Emporia,  will  be  for 
the  most  part  in  reading,  arithmetic  and  spelling. 
Teachers  at  Ottawa,  Wakeeney,  Colby,  Alma, 
Oskaloosa,  Atchison  and  Kansas  City  are  assisting 
in  the  work,  says  the  Topeka  Capital. 


Obliging  school  directors  are  those  of  the  Lewis 
Peak  district,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  The  school- 
house  stands  on  the  bleak  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  children  have  no  playground. 

To  remedy  the  condition  the  directors  will  move 
the  building  half  a  mile  farther  up  the  ridge,  where 
there  is  a  level  tract.  When  the  building  reaches  its 
new  site  it  will  be  remodeled. 


Strong  interest  in  baseball  is  developing  in  the 
Central  American  Republic  of  Honduras.  At  first 
the  game  interested  only  foreign  residents  in  some 
of  the  towns  of  the  republic,  but  now,  it  is  reported, 
games  between  natives  in  the  town  of  San  Pedro 
Sula  are  well  attended  and  arouse  genuine  enthu- 
siasm among  Honduran  spectators. 


A  correspondent  by  one  of  the  daily  papers  writes: 
"The  loss  of  life  by  drowning  at  the  beaches  could 
be  greatly  reduced  if  sufficient  study  and  attention 
were  given  to  ways  of  saving  the  life  of  a  drowning 
person  or  assisting  an  exhausted  swimmer.  Proper 
instruction  in  life-saving  has  been  entirely  neglected. 
Swimmers  should  continually  practise  the  best 
method  of  carrying  a  helpless  person  through  the 
water.  This  should  be  done  in  water  not  above  one's 
shoulders.     It  is  impossible  to  use  in  rescuing  a 


drowning  person  in  a  rough  sea  the  methods  which 
are  serviceable  in  a  smooth  sea.  In  a  rough  sea 
team  work  is  best.  To  move  a  helpless  person  from 
deep  water  to  the  shore,  or  even  a  short  distance, 
requires  skill  and  nerve,  and  is  very  difficult  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  City 
might  give  a  course  in  life-saving  in  its  public  baths, 
as  well  as  at  the  beaches.  From  time  to  time  exhibi- 
tions of  life-saving  might  also  be  given. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Marion  Adwers  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Director  of  Physical  Training  at  Akeley  Hall.  Grand 
Haven,  Mich. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieut.  W.  P. 
Hubert  van  Blijenburgh  of  the  Hague,  Holland, 
and  Miss  Marion  Rutherford  Ovens  of  Melrose, 
Scotland. 

Mr.  George  T.  Chamberlain  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics  at  the  High 
School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Henri  Panzer,  Posse  1904,  has  established  a 
gymnasium  and  fencing  school  at  New  York  City. 
He  employs  two  assistants.  During  the  summer 
of  1916,  Mr.  Panzer  was  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Swedish  Educational  and  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Orthopedics  at  the  Chatauqua  School  of  Physical 
Education  Chatauqua,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ada  Anderson,  Posse  1911,  was  engaged  for 
the  second  season  as  Demonstrator  of  Medical 
Gymnastics  at  Chatauqua  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Miss  Louisa  K.  Ruggles,  1901,  has  been  teaching 
for  the  last  three  years  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Radford,  Virginia. 

On  June  22,  1916,  Miss  Genevieve  Huntington 
was  married  to  Dr.  Bertrand  Earle  Roberts.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  will  be  at  home  after  October 
first,  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

On  September  2,  1916  Miss  Mabel  S.  Betts,  1909, 
was  married  to  Mr.  George  W.  Thompson  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Mrs.  Thompson  has  had  charge  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools  of  Spring- 
field. 

Mr.  Sidney  Gunn,  formerly  instructor  in  English 
at  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  His  place  at 
Posse  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
John  C.  Clement,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Clement 
for  many  years  editor  of  Boston  Transcript.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Clement  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
High  School  at  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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VITAL  POWER 


By  Theo  Pratt 

"Body  and  Mind  are  great  gifts,  and  for  the  proper 
use  and  keeping  of  them  we  are  held  fully  responsible 
by  Nature." 

—  H.  Rippan  Seymore. 

Vital  power  is  more  than  the  capacity  to  pursue 
your  work  with  comfort!  It  is  more  than  the  power 
of  endurance.        is  life  itself. 

Without  it  we  cannot  be  safe-guarded  against  dis- 
ease. With  an  abundance  of  it  we  can  defy  con- 
tagion. 

The  person  who  possesses  vital  power  is  he  who 
sleeps  soundly,  awakes  refreshed  in  the  morning  and 
who  goes  blithely  and  easily  through  the  day's  work; 
and  who  can  stand  an  extra  strain  upon  his  physical 
resources  when  that  strain  comes;  and  who  hardly 
realizes  the  meaning  of  illness. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we,  living  in  the  20th  century 
should  not  possess  this  vital  force;  then  why  is  it  that 
the  most  of  us  today  are  either  ailing  downright  or, 
at  the  best,  lack  our  full  measure  of  normal  vital 
power?  It  would  seem  that  the  current  conditions 
of  life  hinder  our  obtaining  this  wonderful  power. 
For  our  ancestors  were  strong,  virile  and  conquering 
because  they  lived  close  to  Nature  and  so  absorbed 
her  inexhaustible  vitality,  while  we  seem  to  be  losing 
our  inherited  vitality,  slowly  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  surely. 

If  we  revert  to  our  rugged  forefathers  —  go  back 
to  nature  with  old  time  experiences  and  modern  knowl- 
edge —  we  arrive  at  Physical  Culture,  which  is 
merely  the  recognition  of  those  basic  truths  concerning 
the  laws  of  health,  that  once  were  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 


As  Medical  Science  advanced,  "new  remedies  and 
tonics"  were  discovered  but  how  much  has  the  race 
benefited  through  these  discoveries?  Those  who  have 
advanced  according  to  these  theories  have  learned  to 
follow  the  laws  of  true  Physical  Culture. 

Without  exercise  there  can  be  no  physical  culture. 
To  the  ordinary  individual  physical  culture  simply 
means  the  strengthening  or  development  of  the  ex- 
ternal muscular  system.  While  really  this  is  only  part 
of  its  work.  For  does  it  not  strengthen  the  vital 
organs,  —  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
kidneys,  etc? 

The  most  important  element  in  the  cultivation  of 
general  vigor  must  be  that  which  is  most  requisite  to 
life.  One  can  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
exercise  but  one  cannot  really  and  truly  live  without  it, 

Breathing  plays  a  great  part  in  Physical  Culture, 
not  only  should  one  learn  to  breathe  properly  but  a 
custom  should  be  formed  of  taking  deep  full  inhala- 
tions frequently  during  the  day.  If  this  custom  is 
carried  out,  results  will  be  noticed,  in  a  remarkably 
short  time;  broadening  of  shoulders  and  chest,  and 
increased  strength  and  upbuilding  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  body  in  general. 

As  vitality  greatly  depends  upon  the  blood,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  food.  Not  only  in 
its  quality  but  its  quantity,  for  food  is  the  basis  of  the 
tissue-building  power  of  the  blood. 

Walking  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  obtaining  vital 
power,  but  like  everything  else  it  must  be  done  well. 
If  you  move  in  a  slip-shod  manner,  if  your  movements 
are  not  harmonious  you  will  tire  quickly  and  will  fail 
to  secure  the  benefits  that  are  easily  within  your  reach 
by  acquiring  a  proper  gait  and  position  of  body. 

In  order  to  reap  the  most  benefit  from  walking,  one 
must  acquire  an  easy  gait,  every  movement  must  be 
rhythmic,  thus  the  vital  organs,  stomach,  heart  and 
lungs  are  all  beneficially  affected.  The  blood  is 
cleansed  of  impurities,  the  eyes  become  clearer,  the 
complexion  is  improved,  the  flesh  firmer  and  all  parts 
of  the  body  are  augmented  in  strength  and  general 
excellence.  The  less  clothing  you  wear  while  walking 
the  greater  will  be  the  incidental  benefit,  for  the  air 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  a  tonic  of  no 
small  value. 

Although  water  is  a  valuable  external  cleansing 
agent,  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  important  as  a 
means  of  internal  purification,  for  science  tells  us  that 
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three-fourths  of  the  body  is  composed  of  water  and 
that  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  bones,  is 
practically  in  a  fluid  state.  Therefore  one  should 
acquire  a  habit  of  drinking  freely  and  not  less  than 
three  to  six  pints  of  water  a  day. 

"There  is  far  more  harm  done  by  taking  too  much 
food  than  there  is  by  taking  too  little,  and  it  is  only 
in  very  exceptional  cases  that  injury  results  from  the 
latter  cause;  whereas  an  enormous  amount  of  discom- 
fort, disorder  and  disease  and  even  curtailment  of  life 
arises  from  excessive  eating."  says  Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke- 
Davis.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  diet 
in  connection  with  vital  power  is  very  important. 

It  is  remarkable  what  powers  our  digestive  organs 
have,  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  secure  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment  from  almost  any  food  fur- 
nished them. 

The  food  that  we  eat  should  be  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care  and  if  to  be  cooked  should  be  prepared 
in  the  most  digestible  manner. 

As  all  foods  contain  nourishment  and  waste  they 
may  be  non-stimulating  or  stimulating,  and  they  may 
digest  normally  or  they  may  be  very  difficult  to  digest. 

Will  it  not  be  more  beneficial  to  choose  foods  there- 
fore that  do  not  tax  the  organs  of  digestion  too  much 
but  that,  give  forth  nourishment  without  too  much 
effort,  thus  conserving  a  certain  amount  of  vital 
power. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOL 


By  Orson  Ryan 


( Concluded) 

Prescribed  standards  of  Physical  Efficiency  known 
generally  as  the  "Athletic  Badge  Test"  is  another 
form  of  competition  differing  distinctly  from  all  other 
kind  of  athletics,  in  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  defeat 
someone  in  order  to  win.  While  this  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  features  of  this  form  of  athletics  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  valuable  one.  The  opportu- 
nity afforded  each  boy  to  discover  his  own  powers  and 
possibilities  and  the  encouragement  to  bring  himself 
to  the  prescribed  standard  of  physical  efficiency  must 
appeal  to  all.  In  this  form  of  athletics  every  boy  who 
can  bring  himself  to  the  prescribed  standard,  and  who 
is  doing  acceptable  work  in  the  schoool  may  win  an 
athletic  badge. 

While  a  perfectly  fair  classification  of  the  boys 
taking  part  would  be  somewhat  difficult  and  might 
prove  impractical  the  division  suggested  by  Mr.  Lee 
F.  Hanmer  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  would,  I 


believe,  meet  present  needs  and  give  general  satis- 
faction.   He  suggests  that  the  boys  be  divided  into 

two  classes: 

First:  Boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  with  the 
following  standards:  60  yard  dash  in  8%  seconds,  Pull 
Up  4  times,  Standing  Broad  Jump  —  5  feet  9  inches. 

Second :  All  other  elementary  school  boys  with  the 
following  standards;  60  yard  dash  in  8  seconds,  or, 
100  yard  dash  in  14  seconds;  Pull  Up  6  times;  Standing 
Broad  Jump  —  6  feet,  6  inches. 

The  advantages  and  desirability  of  this  form  of 
activity  are  so  obvious  and  numerous  that  they 
scarcely  need  comment.  The  fact  that  they  may  be 
used  in  a  school  of  only  one  pupil  or  in  the  largest 
school  in  our  nation  with  like  results  is  at  once  attract- 
ive, while  the  opportunity  afforded  every  boy  to 
measure  his  strength  and  ability  utilizes  and  extends 
a  natural  tendency,  thus  giving  the  best  kind  of  edu- 
cation. For  these  reasons  Standards  of  Physical 
Efficiency  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Physical  Training  in  the  Rural  School. 

During  the  inclement  weather  Folk  Dancing  and 
Indoor  Games  should  be  substituted  for  the  play- 
ground activity.  In  general,  they  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  point  of  view  outlined  for  play 
activity.  Their  benefits  like  that  of  play  are  pri- 
marily organic  and  social  and  offer  the  best  kind  of 
training  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Formal  or  Corrective  Gymnastics  demand  a  place 
in  our  rural  schools  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
given  in  the  city  school,  to  counteract  the  evils  due  to 
schoolroom  posture  and  conditions,  and  to  prevent 
the  tendency  of  our  youth  towards  'Atavism"  in 
standing  and  walking  habits,  and  to  make  correct 
posture  habitual. 

Because  Swedish  Gymnastics  are  well  adapted  to 
present  schoolroom  conditions  and  require  no  appar- 
atus and  but  very  little  floor  space  the  formal  work 
should  be  based  upon  the  Swedish  Day's  Order. 

The  contention  that  necessary  activity,  play,  or 
athletics  will  secure  the  desired  development  and 
prevent  unhygienic  posture  is  not  well  founded. 

In  addition  to  the  phases  of  Physical  Education 
mentioned,  the  aesthetic  should  not  be  neglected. 
As  this  phase  of  physical  development  is  not  governed 
by  knowledge  but  by  feeling  or  emotion,  it  is  sub- 
jective and  its  development  must  come  from  within. 
It  can  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  actions 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  express  a  feeling,  an  emotion, 
or  an  idea.  This  result,  by  intelligent  direction,  can 
often  be  obtained  from  the  play-activity,  the  folk 
dancing,  and  the  formal  gymnastics,  but  it  should 
also  be  developed  through  singing,  reading,  and 
dramatization. 
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A  desirable  course  of  Physical  Training  for  the 
Rural  School  should,  then,  consist  of: 

First:  At  least  fifteen  minutes  of  enthusiastic  organ- 
ized outdoor  play  each  day,  provided  that  Folk  Danc- 
ing and  indoor  games  may  be  substitutes  during 
inclement  weather. 

Second:  Class  Athletics  in  at  least  four  events  for 
all  boys  above  the  fourth  grade. 

Third:  Standards  of  Physical  Efficiency  in  at  least 
three  events  for  all  boys. 

Fourth :  Formal  Swedish  Gymnastics  in  all  grades 
beginning  with  two  periods  of  one  minute  each  in  the 
first  grade  and  gradually  increasing  to  two  periods  of 
six  minutes  each  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Fifth :  Such  informal  games  and  aesthetic  activities 
as  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  studies  provided  in  the 
curriculum  especially  Nature  Study,  Geography,  The 
Industries,  History,  Music,  and  Literature. 

With  such  a  course  well  organized  and  enthusiasti- 
cally administered  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Physical  Training  would  greatly  assist  in  solving  the 
problem  of  education  in  our  rural  communities. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 


By  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 


( Contimied) 

For  the  most  part  those  interested,  suffering  from 
an  almost  inevitable  myopia  association  with  close 
contact  with  the  details  of  a  problem,  fail  to  see  it 
in  its  entirety;  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the 
correction  of  such  predisposing  factors  as  the  in- 
adequate family  income,  lack  of  adequate  instruction 
regarding  economic  expenditures  for  and  the  proper 
use  of  foods,  our  unimaginative,  individualistic,  com- 
petitive system  of  industrial  organization,  the  econ- 
omic dependence  of  the  mothers  of  the  school  children, 
the  effects  of  bad  breeding  on  the  racial  stock,  the 
necessity  for  healthy  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  education.  In  school  hygiene  there  are  very  few 
directly  causal  conditions  which  are  not  traceable  to 
these  underlying  factors.  From  them  arise  insufficient 
schooling,  ignorance,  poverty,  child  labor  and  unwise 
employment  of  the  parents.  To  them  may  be  traced 
bad  housing,  feeble-mindedness,  hereditary  physical 
defects  and  crime;  drug  addictions,  disease,  bad  feed- 
ing, malnutrition  and  exposure.  Poverty,  ignorance 
and  destitution  are  frequent  factors  in  all  kinds  of 
ill  health.  Should  ignorance  be  enlightened  and 
destitution  made  impossible?  Pretty  far  from  public 
school  pathology?  Yes  and  no!  Far  from  the 
palliative  treatment  of  this  disease  of  social  organ- 
ization, far  perhaps  from  the  direct  health  treatment 
of  it,  but  very  near  the  economic  and  social  heart  of 


the  cure  of  the  great  socio-health  defects  of  which 
preventable  disease  among  children  is  one. 

2.  Suppression  versus  Construction. —  Health  work 
in  the  schools  may  perhaps  be  outlined  from  one 
point  of  view  somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  The  detection,  isolation  and  suppression  of 
communicable  disease; 

(b)  The  discovery  and  correction  of  non-com- 
municable physical  and  mental  defects; 

(c)  Education  in  hygiene  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  communicable  and  non-communicable  defects ; 

(d)  The  encouragement  of  strength  and  resistance 
to  infection  and  the  development  of  healthy  normal 
bodies  and  minds. 

In  great  part  the  types  of  health  work  we  have 
been  used  to  in  the  past  have  been  of  an  eliminative, 
suppressive  character.  In  school  hygiene,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  first  attempted  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases.  This  was  health  work  of  a 
suppressive  character.  Of  late,  however,  we  have 
been  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  more  con- 
structive phases  of  school  hygiene.  We  are  now 
attempting,  though  indeed  with  grotesquely  inade- 
quate measures,  the  elimination  of  non-communicable 
defects,  the  prevention  of  improper  and  insufficient 
feeding  and  the  resultant  malnutrition  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  lunches  in  the  schools  —  an  experiment  in 
itself  of  great  social  importance,  significant  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  economy  and  social  value  of  group 
feeding.  We  are  now  going  still  further  in  the  use 
of  prophylactic  dental  clinics,  dental  nurses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comprehensive  program  for  physical 
training  and  development. 

This  constructive  element  in  modern  health  work 
is  exceedingly  promising  and  is  to  be  found  in  all 
phases  of  health  activity.  In  the  factories,  for  in- 
stance, where  industrial  dusts  and  disease  are  asso- 
ciated, not  only  are  shower  baths  provided  where 
the  dusts  may  be  washed  off  and  industrial  disease 
suppressed  but  there  is  added  to  the  equipment 
bathing  pools  where  health  and  resistance  to  industrial 
disease  may  be  constructed. 

Thus  modern,  constructive,  creative,  health  work, 
presents  a  previously  lacking  social  content.  In 
school  work  it  indicates  the  realization  of  the  social 
value  of  healthy,  children.  It  is  attempting  there  to 
lay  a  firmer  physical  foundation  upon  which  the  world 
may  hope  to  see  constructed  a  finer  social  state.  It 
realizes  that  without  a  physically  sound  substratum 
social  evolution  is  bound  to  be  abortive.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  school  health  work  is  of  very 
high  significance  when  socially  interpreted. 

3.  Education,  the  Social  Instrument. —  The  founda- 
tions of  health  education  must  be  laid  in  the  schools. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  light  of  our 
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modern  conception  of  health  work.  In  our  more 
advanced  communities  we  scarcely  need  speak  longer 
of  public  health  work.  It  is  possible  now  to  drop  the 
word  "public"  and  to  talk  of  health.  This  means 
that  personal  health,  personal  hygiene,  is  to  be  the 
keynote  of  modern  sanitation.  The  schools  are, 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  valuable  instruments 
for  the  instruction  of  society's  members  in  the  mat- 
ters of  hygiene. 

A  great  deal  is  said  regarding  the  use  of  the  school 
as  a  social  centre.  Indeed,  there  is  seen  on  all  sides 
the  increasing  use  of  the  schools  as  centres  for  com- 
munity life  and  in  no  field  is  this  development  of 
greater  importance  than  in  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  infection  and  health  preservation. 
Special  literature  on  various  municipal  health  prob- 
lems is  being  constantly  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  children.  Health  days  of  all  kinds  are  set  aside 
for  special  observance.  Such  potential  channels  for 
education  as  the  school  lunch  system,  not  designed 
originally  for  special  educational  use,  is  now  employed 
for  the  enhancement  of  knowledge  regarding  sanitary, 
dietary,  economic  and  culinary  food  values.  If  the 
schools  are  to  serve  a  further  socio-hygienic  purpose 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
physical  equipment  so  that  it  may  serve  during  school 
hours  as  an  example  to  the  children  of  the  essentials 
of  a  hygienic  and  sanitary  environment.  Finally  if 
our  educational  system  is  to  perform  the  most  fun- 
damental social  usage  to  which  it  can  be  put,  it  must 
instill  into  the  minds  of  the  future  citizens  a  more 
socialized  conception  of  the  purpose  of  existence  and 
a  greater  sense  of  social  responsibility.  During  the 
school  period  there  must  be  created  a  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  living  which  shall  make  possible  in 
the  future  the  supplanting  of  the  idea  of  personal 
gain  by  the  ideal  of  social  service. 

4.  The  Social  Background  of  School  Hygiene  Work. 
—  While  it  is  customary  for  us  to  classify  disease, 
according  to  its  origin,  as  environmental  or  constitu- 
tional, one  can,  with  justice,  say  that  all  of  the  former 
and  most  of  the  latter  class  are  of  distinct  social 
origin,  depending  upon  social  habits  and  customs  for 
their  transmission  or  development  and  to  be  com- 
bated by  social  instruments.  This  conception  of  dis- 
ease is  certainly  applicable  to  the  affections  of  school 
life  and  as  the  child  is  the  ward  of  the  state,  society 
has  here  a  most  urgent  obligation  to  maintain  health- 
ful conditions.  This  society  is  doing  to  the  extent  to 
which  there  has  been  developed  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  the  additional  necessity  for 
this  basis  of  health  in  the  schools  if  the  educational 
system  is  to  bear  its  best  fruits.  A  physical  founda- 
tion is  essential  to  the  successful  and  economic  work- 
ing of  the  educational  mechanism.  The  pouring  of 
pure  wine  into  cracked  vessels  was  ever  a  wasteful 


and  futile  process.  An  active  social  consciousness 
will  make  possible  the  avoidance  of  such  tremendous 
wastes  as  are  involved  in  an  educational  system  which 
turns  out  annually,  because  it  refuses  to  use  well 
known  and  tested  preventive  measures,  an  army  of 
incompetents,  misfits,  physical  defectives  and  suffer- 
ers from  mental  inadequacy,  all  of  whom  will  serve 
society  abominably  and  exactly  after  the  manner  in 
which  society  has  met  its  own  obligations  to  them. 

What  is  the  value  of  and  the  motive  force  for  all 
health  work,  in  school  and  out  of  it,  that  is  now 
being  undertaken?  One  can  readily  see  that  it  has 
far  reaching,  social,  economic  and  moral  phases. 
Evidently  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  sanitation  univer- 
sal, to  eliminate  preventable  disease,  to  perfect  the 
social  and  individual  health  status.  It  means  in- 
creased human  efficiency,  greater  earning  capacity, 
a  normal  social  life  and  a  better  physical  foundation 
for  sound,  social  and  spiritual  growth.  It  indicates 
that  society  is  attempting  to  meet  its  social  respons- 
ibility by  protecting  the  whole  of  human  kind  from 
the  menace  of  its  defective  members.  It  recognizes 
that  one  of  the  keenest  socio-sanitary  indices  of  a 
community's  life  is  the  care  which  it  takes  of  its 
future  citizens. 

Is  it  done,  however,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the 
physical  and  mental  health  which  will  result?  Is  a 
pig  in  a  clean  pig  pen  any  less  a  pig?  Is  modern 
society  striving  for  cleanliness,  decency,  and  health 
solely  because  they  are  worth  while  ends  in  them- 
selves? Is  the  fullest  meaning  of  constructive  health 
work  to  be  found  in  its  social,  political  and  ethical 
interpretation  or  does  it  have  an  even  more  funda- 
mental significance?  Is  it  not  true  that  a  healthy 
individual  and  a  healthy  society  are  the  only  ade- 
quate means  or  instruments  through  which  may 
come  a  more  perfect  expression  of  the  conscious  life 
in  the  universe?  The  public  health  is  not  only  inevit- 
ably entangled  in  the  problems  of  economic  readjust- 
ment and  of  social  growth,  but  it  is  of  intimate  sig- 
nificance to  both  individual  and  social  spiritual  evo- 
lution. The  health  of  the  people,  the  physical  and 
mental  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  World  are 
essential  to  the  higher  manifestation  of  conscious  life, 
the  Elan  Vital,  striving  for  a  more  perfect  expression 
through  the  medium  of  human-kind. 


A  POSTGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  MEDI- 
CINE FOR  PRACTISING  PHYSICIANS 


Extension  training  in  medicine  for  regular  prac- 
titioners is  essentially  a  new  departure.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  just  received  an  account  of  an 
apparently  promising  experiment  in  this  direction 
undertaken   during   the   present   summer   by  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  outline  of  the  plan 
is  as  follows: 

Groups  of  six  towns  situated  relatively  close  together 
are  selected  as  the  territory  for  a  single  instructor. 
In  each  town  a  class  is  formed,  composed  of  physicians 
from  the  town  itself  and  from  the  surrounding  country. 
A  skilled  scientist  is  then  brought  from  one  of  the 
centers  of  medical  progress,  to  give  instruction  for 
sixteen  weeks  in  each  circuit  of  towns.  His  procedure 
is  to  lecture  to  the  class  in  the  first  town  on  Monday 
morning,  for  example,  and  to  hold  a  clinic  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  next  day  he  proceeds  to  another 
town,  lectures  and  holds  a  clinic,  then  to  another,  and 
so  on,  returning  to  the  first  as  soon  as  the  round  is 
completed.  Each  class  thus  gets  sixteen  lectures, 
with  accompanying  clinical  demonstrations,  during 
the  course. 

The  University  has  already  inaugurated  two  such 
courses  which  are  being  given  by  specialists  in  chil- 
dren's diseases.  Each  class  section  numbers  from 
ten  to  fifteen  physicians,  and  a  total  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  physicians  are  already  in  attendance. 
The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  physicians  taking  the 
course.  The  University  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  with  the  aid  of  a  local  secretary  in  each  town, 
manage  the  course.  The  University  selects  the 
lecturers. 

♦SHOULD  WE  ENJOY  OUR  MEALS 
By  Henry  T.  Finck 

"Eating  is  to  me  no  more  a  pleasure  than  breathing, 
nor  should  it  be  to  any  one,"  says  Mr.  Edison.  "Every 
woman  who  cooks  her  husband's  meals  should  hold 
tight  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  part  of  her  business  to 
fix  up  dishes  for  him  to  give  him  pleasure." 

Here  is  comfort  for  the  thousands  of  women  who 
are  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  to  cook  savory  meals 
for  their  husbands,  thus  driving  them  to  clubs  and 
saloons! 

What  are  Mr.  Edison's  reasons  for  disapproving 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table? 

They  are  the  same  as  those  which  prompted  the 
father  of  Walter  Scott,  when  young  Walter  one  day 
exprest  his  enjoyment  of  the  soup,  to  mix  with  it 
promptly  a  pint  of  water  to  take  the  devil  out  of  it. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Edison  holds  that  "food  that 
tastes  too  good  is  dangerous.  It  leads  to  overeating, 
and  overeating  leads  first  to  disease  and  then  to 
premature  death." 

While  gluttony  is  not  nearly  as  common  a  vice  as  it 
used  to  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  persons 
do  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them.    What  I  maintain, 

♦Abstract 


however,  is  that  at  present  a  much  larger  number 
come  to  grief  because  they  do  not  sufficiently  enjoy 
their  meals,  and  that  our  salvation  lies  in  our  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  gastronomers,  understanding  fully 
the  importance  to  health  and  happiness  of  raising 
only  the  best  foodstuffs,  cooking  them  in  savory  ways, 
and  eating  them  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 

Most  of  the  food  placed  before  Americans  is  either 
so  badly  cooked,  or  so  adulterated  or  denatured  by 
the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  (in  places  of  the 
old-fashioned  appetizing  condiments),  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  any  enjoyment  out  of  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Edison's  demand  that  "food 
should  be  to  the  body  only  what  coal  is  to  the  boiler 
of  a  steam  engine"  is  literally  fulfilled. 

Denatured  or  badly  cooked  food  is  not  appetizing, 
and  when  food  is  not  appetizing  it  lies  in  the  stomach 
like  coal,  the  result  being  dispepsia. 

Mr.  Edison's  belief  that  we  should  not  enjoy  our 
food  rests  on  his  misunderstanding  of  the  significance 
of  appetite,  which  he  differentiates  incorrectly  from 
hunger.  "One  has  hunger  for  bread  and  appetite  for 
whisky,"  he  says,  confusing  appetite  with  morbid 
craving. 

For  a  correct  definition  of  the  word  appetite  it  is 
safer  to  go  to  a  physiologist  than  to  an  electrician. 
The  leading  European  authority  in  physiology, 
Professor  Pavlov  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  thrown  the 
bright  light  of  scientific  experiment  on  this  subject. 
He  demonstrated  in  his  laboratory  that  the  mere 
presence  of  food  in  a  dog's  stomach  —  which  in  that 
respect  is  like  a  man's  —  does  not  suffice  to  cause 
a  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  (without  which  digestion 
cannot  go  on,)  but  that  the  psychic  factor  we  call 
appetite  —  a  keen  desire  for  food  —  causes  an  abun- 
dant flow  of  that  fluid. 

"Appetite  juice"  is  one  of  the  suggestive  names 
he  gives  to  the  fluid  which  digests  food  in  the  stomach. 
There  is  little  or  none  of  it  in  the  unhappy  man  who 
follows  Mr.  Edison's  dangerous  doctrine  —  the  absent- 
minded  man  who  eats  as  unconsciously  as  he  breathes, 
who  pays  no  attention  to  his  food,  who  is  unable  to 
keep  his  thoughts  from  his  work,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
of  big  cities.  This  inattention  to  the  flavor  of  food 
prepares  the  way  for  digestive  disturbances  with  all 
the  various  diseases  attending  them.  No  medical 
treatment  can  help  such  a  patient;  he  must  reform 
and  try  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  his  meals  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  abundant  flow  of  the  digestive  juices 
secreted  in  the  mouth,  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas. 

Professor  Pavlov  especially  bewails  the  "absolutely 
unphysiological  indifference  toward  eating"  which  is 
so  often  found,  and  he  maintains  that  "in  wider 
circles  of  the  community  a  due  conception  of  the 
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importance  of  eating  should  be  disseminated.  How 
often  do  the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  commis- 
sariat pay  attention  solely  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  food,  or  place  a  higher  value  on  everything  else 
than  taste." 

Often  it  is  not  only  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food, 
but  its  appearance,  that  is  rated  higher  than  its 
agreeable  flavor,  which  is  so  valuable  as  an  aid  to 
digestion.  Judges  at  country  fairs  excel  in  this  sort 
of  folly. 

One  of  the  standing  jokes  in  our  comic  papers 
concerns  the  "hayseed"  who  comes  to  town  and 
buys  a  "gold  brick."  If  the  farmers  edited  comic 
papers,  they  would  have  a  standing  joke  about  the 
city  greenhorns  who  buy  their  most  showy  but  insipid 
fruits  and  vegetables,  leaving  them  the  best  flavored 
kinds  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  pretty  to  look  at. 
Of  this  "eating  with  the  eyes"  there  is  a  great  deal; 
indeed,  it  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  deceptions 
practised  by  canners,  grocers  and  marketmen.  The 
consumer  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  man  whose 
pocketbook  fattens  on  the  buyer's  ignorance. 

A  greenhorn  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  "a  person 
who  is  easily  imposed  upon."  You  prove  yourself  a 
greenhorn  if  you  go  into  a  grocery  store  and  buy 
glasses  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  dyed  in 
brilliant  rainbow  hues  such  as  no  honest  fruit  ever 
exhibits.  You  show  yourself  a  greenhorn  if  you  buy 
cakes  dyed  yellow  with  chemicals  instead  of  with 
nutritious  eggs;  or  a  hundred  other  things  which 
appeal  to  the  eyes  but  leave  the  palate  unsatisfied. 

It  is  not  only  the  appearance  of  food,  however, 
that  usually  claims  too  much  attention.  Its  nutritive 
value,  also,  has  received  more  than  its  share,  as 
compared  with  flavor,  in  which,  I  maintain,  lies  the 
key  to  the  whole  food  problem.  Undoubtedly  the 
nourishing  property  of  food  is  of  great  importance; 
without  it  we  could  not  live.  Yet,  as  Luther  Burbank 
has  keenly  remarked,  if  we  eliminate  palatability 
(that  is  flavor)  from  food,  it  is  no  more  than  a  medicine 
"to  be  taken  because  it  produces  certain  necessary 
results."  Moreover,  a  little  of  this  medicine  goes 
a  great  way.  Horace  Fletcher  lived  for  years  on 
eleven  cents  a  day;  and  two  university  professors  — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Henderson,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Graham 
Lusk,  of  Cornell  —  have  demonstrated,  independ- 
ently, that  a  dime  a  day  intelligently  expended  is 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  What  more 
we  spend  on  food  (unless  we  are  greenhorns  buying 
for  the  eyes)  goes  chiefly  for  flavor.  It  is  the  flavor 
that  makes  us  willing  and  eager  to  pay  more  for 
good  butter  than  for  good  oleomargarine,  for  fresh 
chicken  than  for  cold  storage  fowl,  for  Virginia  or 
Westphalian  ham  and  Wiltshire  bacon  than  for 
ordinary  ham  and  bacon,  and  so  on  thruout  the  list 


of  foods,  for  there  is  no  difference  in  nutritive  value 
in  any  of  these  cases. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  passing  strange  that  while 
so  many  good  books  have  been  written  on  the  nutri- 
tive aspects  of  foods,  mine  is  the  first  volume  in  any 
language  treating  specially  of  this  same  flavor  which 
is  so  important  to  our  health  because  of  its  appetizing 
qualities.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
flavor  is  generally  looked  upon  as  something  merely 
agreeable,  like  the  fragrance  of  strawberries  or  the 
vanilla  or  other  flavoring  extracts  we  put  into  ice 
cream. 

When  Ruskin  wrote  his  Modern  Painters  he  referred 
to  the  indulgence  of  taste  as  "an  ignoble  source  of 
pleasure."  He  lived  to  realize  the  foolishness  of 
this  sneer.  In  one  of  those  amusing  footnotes  which 
he  contributed  to  the  final  edition  of  that  great  work, 
and  in  which  he  often  assails  his  own  former  opinions 
with  merciless  severity,  he  refers  to  the  cruelty  and 
absurdity"  of  his  failing  to  appreciate  the  dainties 
provided  by  his  father.  But  his  earlier  opinion 
reflected  a  common  attitude  of  that  time  toward  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

"Men  are  animals  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy  without 
reproach  those  pleasures  of  animal  existence  which 
maintain  health,  strength  and  life  itself,"  wrote 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  some  years  ago.  The 
great  menace  to  health  and  long  life  is  not  gluttony, 
as  Mr.  Edison  thinks,  but  bolting  and  indifference  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It  is  surely  preposterous 
to  ask  that  these  wholesome  pleasures  be  taken  away 
because  some  foolish  persons  now  and  then  eat  too 
much.  These  persons  should  be  admonished  that 
gluttony  is  a  vice  which  defeats  its  own  end.  By 
eating  less  and  in  a  more  leisurely  way,  much  more 
pleasure  can  be  got  from  one  mouthful  than  by  volting 
a  whole  plateful. 

A  true  epicure  would  no  more  dull  the  edge  of  his 
appetite  for  future  pleasures  of  the  table  by  over- 
indulgence than  a  barber  would  think  of  using  his 
razor  to  whittle  kindling  wood.  Our  aim  should  be 
to  make  this  a  nation  of  epicures;  that  is,  persons  who 
select  their  food  with  fastidious  care,  who  refuse  to 
eat  anything  that  has  no  flavor,  or  a  wrong  flavor, 
and  who  try  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  as  possible 
out  of  a  meal,  be  it  simple  or  elaborate. 


SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 


The  usual  initiation  of  new  students  was  observed 
at  the  gymnasium  on  Monday,  October  Q,  at 
eight  o'clock.  After  each  newcomer  had  been 
received  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  a  supper  was 
served  and  dancing  and  a  general  good  time  made 
the  evening  memorable. 
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On  November  fourth,  a  dance  was  given  by  the 
New  Students  of  the  Posse  Normal  School  in  the 
school  gymnasium,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 

About  seventy  couples  were  there  and  all  enjoyed 
themselves. 

The  Colonial  Orchestra,  consisting  of  four  pieces 
furnished  the  music  which  was  very  satisfactorily 
rendered. 

During  intermission,  ice-cream  and  cake  was 
served . 

The  committee  was  composed  of:  Misses  Ratigan, 
Williams,  Dobbins,  Taylor,  McCormick  and  Gordon, 
Messrs.  Tong  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Nissen. 


HEALTH  BOOKS  NOT  NEW 


A  brief  excursion  into  health  literature  is  sufficient 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  production  of  works  on  this 
important  and  absorbing  topic  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  recent  years  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  a  period  in  which  all  the  principles  of 
sanitation  and  health  conservation  have  been  evolved. 
In  fact,  a  backward  glance  of  a  few  centuries  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  meritorious  volumes  on 
this  subject,  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  following 
comment  in  the  current  issue  of  The  New  York 
Medical  Journal : 

"Health  books  are  by  no  means  new,  and  are  hardly 
more  popular  now  than  they  have  been  in  previous 
times,  perhaps  the  first  of  them  in  English  was  the 
Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,  a  'boke  techyng  al  people 
to  governe  them  in  helthe,'  translated  into  the 
vernacular  by  T.  Paynell  and  published  in  London 
in  1528.  In  1534  appeared  The  Castell  of  Helth 
(how  appropriate  these  sixteenth  century  titles!) 
by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Privy  Councillor  to  Wolsey, 
intimate  of  Cromwell  and  More.  This  was  largely  a 
translation  into  every-day  English  of  the  teachings 
of  Galen,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  double  sacrilege 
that  such  precious  medical  lore  should  appear  in  any 
tongue  but  Greek  or  Latin,  and  that  other  than  a 
physician  should  dare  present  such  a  work  to  the 
public. 

"Fifty  years  later  appeared  the  Haven  of  Health 
made  for  the  comfort  of  students,  by  Thomas  Cogan, 
a  physician  and  master  of  a  grammar  school.  The 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Elyot's 
book,  but  he  shows  much  originality  of  his  own. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  and  other 
books  of  the  kind  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  had  a  very  wide  reading. 

"Of  eighteenth  century  popular  health  books,  An 
Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,'  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  is  most  admirable.  It  ran 
through  eight  editions  —  something  undreamed  of 


for  twentieth  century  works  of  similar  character. 
Moreover,  this  was  the  inspiration  and  foundation 
of  'Primitive  Physic,'  by  John  Wesley,  student  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  which  ran  through  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  editions  in  his  lifetime  and 
several  more  thereafter. 

"As  we  glance  through  the  pages  of  these  books, 
centuries  old,  we  become  less  conceited  with  our  own 
twentieth  century  knowledge  of  hygiene.  We  have 
learned  a  very  great  deal  about  sanitation,  and  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  public  health.  As  to  personal  hygiene,  we  have 
learned  little  of  late,  because  there  is  little  that  has 
not  been  learned  by  the  experience  of  each  generation. 
We  simply  need  to  put  in  practice  the  knowledge  we 
have. 

"A  few  —  perhaps  an  increasing  number  in  every 
age  —  profit  by  the  reading  of  health  books,  but  the 
majority  go  their  own  pace,  preferring  to  eat,  drink, 
and  be  indolent,  rather  than  to  lengthen  or  deepen 
their  lives  by  observing  the  few  and  simple  laws  of 
health.  We  should  preach  the  gospel  of  health,  but 
we  need  not  be  discouraged  if  but  few  turn  from  their 
sins."  —  Times. 


HEALTH  TALKS 


Dr.  L.  K.  Hirshberg  tells  facts  about  diseases  in 
such  a  practical  way  that  even  the  layman  becomes 
interested.    He  says: 

"If  you  have  a  pain  in  your  knee,  you  will  more 
than  likely  hang  it  on  that  ever  handy  door  knob, 
'rheumatism,'  and  you  let  it  go  at  that.  You  may 
not  have  'rheumatism.'  Your  aching  knee  may  be 
due  to  an  'occupation  disease.'  Your  work  may 
have  made  the  half-moon  gristle  of  your  knee,  called 
the  semi-lunar  cartilage  of  the  knee  joint,  unstable 
and  unfirm. 

"This  disability,  according  to  Prof.  Royal  Whitman 
of  New  York  City,  first  classified  as  an  internal  derange- 
ment of  the  knee  joint,  is  now  recognized  as  due  to 
a  slight  or  serious  displacement  of  the  gristle  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee.  This  injury  is  rather  common, 
especially  among  athletes  and  others  engaged  in  sports. 

"The  half-moon  gristles  are  separated  into  two 
parts,  loosely  bound  to  the  margin  of  the  big  shin 
bone.  In  health  they  are  able  to  move  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  They  become  long  and  thin,  when 
the  leg  is  stretched,  and  short  and  thick  when  it  is 
bent.  They  are  half-moon  in  outline  and  there  is 
one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  each  knee. 

"Displacement  of  the  one  to  the  inner  side  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  twisting  or  rotation  of  the  leg  too 
often,  too  suddenly  or  too  forcefully,  when  the  shin- 
bone  is  held  stiffly.    The  injury  occurs  most  often 
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during  violent  exercise  at  tennis,  swimming,  golf, 
baseball,  bowling,  cricket,  football  and  other  sports. 
Scrubwomen  are  often  afflicted  with  this  trouble, 
which  is  sometimes  called  'housemaid's  knee.' 

"There  is  a  sensation  of  sudden  strain  or  of  some- 
thing giving  way,  followed  by  a  feeling  as  if  something 
has  slipped  within  the  joint.  There  is  usually  severe 
pain  and  immediate  disability,  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  which  is  inability  to  stretch  the  leg 
fully. 

"Occasionally  the  gristle  slips  back  into  place  of 
its  own  accord.  More  often  manipulation  by  a 
doctor  may  end  the  trouble  at  once  and  forever. 
The  way  to  push  it  into  its  original  position  is  to  place 
the  sufferer  on  his  back  and  bend  the  knee  and  the 
thigh  to  the  abdomen.  Then  draw  the  shinbone  to 
the  side  of  the  upper  leg  bone  and  twist  it  outward 
and  inward  —  to  the  right  and  left  —  as  the  leg  is 
pulled  or  stretched.  A  click  will  be  felt  as  the  gristle 
slips  into  place  and  the  original  facility  of  motion 
will  have  returned. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 


1.  Clean  teeth  seldom  decay. 

2.  Decayed  teeth  cause  much  suffering  and  bad 
health. 

3.  Food  left  on  the  teeth  causes  decay. 

4.  Unclean  teeth  decay  chiefly  at  night. 

5.  Clean  all  teeth  thoroughly,  inside  and  out, 
before  going  to  bed  and  again  in  the  morning. 

6.  Use  a  small  toothbrush,  Avith  soap  or  chalk 
powder. 

7.  Keep  the  toothbrush  perfectly  clean.  Do 
not  use  a  brush  belonging  to  any  one  else. 

8.  Chew  your  food  slowly  and  thoroughly. 

9.  Bad  teeth  should  be  stopped  by  a  dentist  or 
promptly  removed.  —  Brit.  Jour.  Nursing. 


JOHNNIE  THE  ATHLETE 


When  Johnnie  went  away  to  school 
He  rigidly  conformed  to  rule. 

At  first  he  joined  a  college  frat, 
And  lost  an  arm  and  leg  at  that. 

And  then  he  made  the  Delta  Phis, 
Who  gouged  out  one  of  Johnnie's  eyes. 

A  "rush"  that  launched  the  college  year 
Deprived  him  of  a  useful  ear. 

He  was  so  good  and  glad  to  please, 
That  Johnnie  made  the  team  with  ease. 

He  left  a  hand  at  Cleveland,  O. 
A  kneecap  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


His  sternum  cracked  at  Baltimore, — 
Interred  his  nose  at  Portland,  Ore. 

At  every  contest,  win  or  yield, 
He  left  a  portion  on  the  field. 

Thus  gradually  he  was  bereft 
Till  little  of  the  boy  was  left. 

So  when  he  travels  now  by  rail, 
He  is  so  small  he  goes  as  mail. 

John  D.  Mills  in  Buffalo  News. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  head  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  returned  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  at 
Aldershot  Military  Camp  and  Hospital,  of  England, 
where  he  had  charge  of  training  convalescents.  He 
was  commissioned  major  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Dr.  Leverett  D.  Bristol,  for  two  years  professor 
of  bacteriology  and  hygiene  and  director  of  the  city 
public  health  laboratory  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  has  accepted  the  newly  created  Boston 
dispensary  fellowship  in  public  health  in  the  depart- 
ment of  preventive  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  the  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America  devoted  to 
physical  training.  It  is  297  feet  long  and  83  feet 
wide.  Each  of  its  two  great  exercise  rooms  has  an 
area  of  nearly  one  third  of  an  acre.  One  has  a  dirt 
floor  for  indoor  practice  in  all  outdoor  sports.  The 
other,  in  the  second  story,  has  space  for  basketball 
courts,  volley  ball  and  squash  courts,  baseball  cage, 
indoor  baseball  diamond,  complete  gymnasium  appar- 
atus and  a  twelve  lap  track.  In  the  wings  are  lockers 
and  special  exercise  rooms,  baths,  pool,  handball 
courts,  and  athletic  quarters.  The  building  cost 
$165,000  and  was  opened  in  the  spring  semester  of 
1913. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Posse  Gymnasium 
(now  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics)  has 
conducted  a  clinic  in  massage  and  medical  gym- 
nastics at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  late 
Baron  Nils  Posse  was  the  first  supervisor  and  his 
successor  was  Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman,  who  gave  up 
the  work  in  the  fall  of  1915,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hartvig 
Nissen,  the  present  president  of  the  Posse  Normal 
school.  Recently  the  City  Hospital  has  made  this 
one  of  its  regular  departments,  with  Mr.  Nissen  as 
Superintendent.  This  will  give  the  Posse  students 
an  enlarged  field  for  their  work  and  is  in  every  way 
a  very  progressive  procedure. 
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TO  WALK  STRAIGHT  IN  WOODS 


It  is  a  veil  known  fact  that  we  walk  naturally  in  a 
curve.  If  you  are  in  the  woods  with  nothing  to 
guide  you  you  will  walk  in  a  circle  and  not  find  your 
way  out.  If  you  are  on  the  plains  and  have  neither 
sun  nor  stars  nor  compass  for  guides  you  will  do  the 
same  thing  —  walk  in  a  circle  and  arrive  nowhere. 

In  the  woods,  however,  a  clever  device  to  be 
resorted  to  is  this:  Select  three  trees  in  a  straight 
line  and  walk  toward  them.  When  you  reach  the 
first  one  there  are  still  two  ahead  which  keep  the 
straight  line  for  you.  Select  a  third  tree  in  line 
with  the  other  two  and  walk  toward  them.  Always 
keep  the  line  of  three  trees  ahead  and  you  will  never 
walk  in  a  circle.  —  American  Boy. 


CORRECTIONS 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  an  article 
on  "The  'Why'  and  'How'  of  Rational  Gymnastics" 
was  signed  Marion  Steck  Hess.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen. 

In  Here  and  There  of  the  same  number,  Mr.  George 
F.  Chamberlain  was  credited  with  a  position  in  the 
High  School  at  Wakefield,  Mass.  The  position  is 
at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Gym- 
nasium of  that  place. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society  will  be  held  in  April  in  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
The  program  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Randall  D. 
Marden,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cam- 
bridge; W.  F.  Ashe,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Carl 
Ziegler,  Cincinnati;  Lory  Prentiss,  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.;  F.  L.  Kleeberger,  San  Francisco,  J.  Leonard 
Mason,  Newark,  N.  J.;  H.  P.  Bowen,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.;  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Boston;  Miss  Gertrude 
Dudley,  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven. 

Miss  Edna  C.  Parker  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Peru,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Alma  Simard  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Edith  Grace  Boone  of  Orlando,  Florida, 
Posse  Special,  1916  has  accepted  a  position  in  Wolf- 
ville  Academy,  Acadia,  Nova  Scotia. 

Miss  Isabel  I.  Roy,  '12  has  resigned  her  position 
as  supervisor  of  the  Orthopedic  Department  at 
Boston   Dispensary,  and  has  sailed  for  France  to 


enter  the  ranks  of  war  nurses.    Miss  Roy's  home  is 
in  Montreal. 

The  Posse  Glee  Club  has  been  organized  with  the 
following  officers:  President,  Miss  Olive  Louise 
Clapp,  '17,  Stratford,  Conn.;  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  N. 
Nissen,  '18,  Boston;  Leader,  Miss  Ethel  C.  Jackson; 
Pianist,  Miss  Lillian  Ratigan,  '19. 

Miss  Anna  Mooney  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  South  High  School,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

On  Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  September,  Miss  Helen 
E.  Parks  who  graduated  from  Posse  in  May,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Erwin  Allen  Batten.  This 
is  the  third  member  of  the  class  of  1916  to  send  out 
wedding  cards. 

Miss  Theo  L.  Pratt  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

Miss  Jennie  Y.  Fleming  is  teaching  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Dancing  in  the  Orton  School,  Pasadena,  Cal- 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Morgan  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  Ten  Broeck  Academy, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Carin  Anderson  has  resigned  her  position  in 
Iowa  and  has  taken  a  similar  position  at  the  Women's 
E.  &  I.  Union  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Caroline  Westcott  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Physical  Training  at  the  Classical  High  School, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Miss  Leonora  Clark  is  established  as  a  practitioner 
of  Medico-Therapy  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  She  reports 
good  success  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  flatfoot  and 
similar  affections. 

Mr.  Richard  Schwoyer  was  very  successful  in  his 
supervision  of  playgrounds  in  Allentown,  Penn.,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  Miss  Hannah  Schelly  was 
Director  of  the  Fountain  Park  Playground  in  the  same 
city.  A  fine  exhibition  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Miss  Ruth  Smith  is  secretary  and  gymnastic  in- 
structor in  the  Civic  Service  House,  on  Salem  St., 
Boston. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Chap- 
man describing  an  interesting  trip  to  California  and 
Honolulu.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Greves  (Miss  Mabel  L.  Pray) 
has  also  spent  several  weeks  in  Honolulu. 

Miss  Mary  Stewart,  formerly  connected  with  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  Woman's  Gymnasium  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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BASKET-BALL  FOR  GIRLS 


Now  that  the  woman's  sphere  of  usefulness  is 
constantly  widening  and  all  fields  of  labor  and  all 
professions  are  opening  their  doors  to  her,  she  needs 
more  than  ever  the  physical  strength  to  meet  these 
ever  increasing  demands;  and  not  only  does  she 
need  a  strong  physique,  but  physical  and  moral  courage 
as  well.  Games  are  invaluable  for  women  in  that 
they  bring  out  as  nothing  else,  just  these  elements 
that  women  find  necessary  to-day  in  their  enlarged 
fields  of  activities,  and  basket-ball  is  the  game  above 
all  others  that  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to 
them.  It  develops  physical  and  moral  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  self-control,  and  the  ability  to 
meet  success  and  defeat  with  dignity.  Participation 
in  basket-ball  teaches  control  of  temper,  and  willing- 
ness to  subordinate  one's  self  to  the  efficient  working 
of  an  organization. 

With  the  exception  of  such  partial  team-play 
as  required  for  doubles  in  lawntennis  and  four- 
somes in  golf,  basket-ball  is  practically  the  only 
team  game  that  is  widely  played  by  women.  Hockey 
has  never  gained  more  than  a  local  popularity.  The 
spirit  that  pervades  all  sports  of  this  description, 
that  of  sinking  one's  individuality  in  the  larger  unit 
of  the  team  and  of  sacrificing  individual  interests 
to  team  success,  promotes  in  women  the  very  spirit 
of  mutual  assistance  of  "sticking  together"  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  the  lack  of  which  is  sometimes 
most  noticeable  in  the  feminine  sex. 

Experienced  teachers  of  basket-ball  claim  this 
the  most  difficult  point  to  master.  They  learn  the 
individual  plays  quickly,  and  soon  become  proficient 
in  handling  the  ball  but  the  idea  of  not  trying  for  a 
difficult  goal  one's  self,  when  a  near-by  team-mate 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  scoring  if  the  ball 
were  passed  to  her,  seems  absolutely  new  to  most 


college  girls.  Mastering  this  new  interest,  this 
"esprit  de  corps"  proves  finally  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able, though  the  most  difficult,  work  of  the  girls. 
Success  in  basket-ball  finally  proves  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  young  woman's  moral  character  as  well  as 
her  physical  powers. 

But  aside  from  the  team  play,  there  are  wonderful 
physical  advantages  in  basket-ball.  Of  all  the 
team  games  that  men  play,  for  several  years  not  one 
was  available  for  the  women's  colleges.  Rowing, 
baseball,  football,  and  all  of  the  others  proved  too 
severe  for  feminine  physique,  although  the  girls 
dabbled  in  them  occasionally  with  indifferent  success. 
Basket-ball  however,  was  available  from  the  first, 
and  welcomed  in  all  the  women's  gymnasiums.  The 
physical  directors  soon  found  its  popularity  a  wonder- 
ful boon.  The  fascination  of  the  game  attracted 
the  girls  to  the  gymnasium,  and  they  took  this  exercise 
willingly  and  even  eagerly  when  other  work  seemed 
like  drudgery.  The  excitement  of  the  play,  too, 
permitted  them  more  exercise  with  less  fatigue,  the 
advantage  of  which  is  apparent. 

Although  the  majority  of  girls'  teams  play  basket- 
ball according  to  girls'  rules  there  are  some  teams 
which  play  boys'  rules.  There  are  two  important 
differences  between  boys'  rules  and  girls'  rules.  The 
girls'  rules  prohibit  one  player  from  snatching  the 
ball  away  from  another  or  striking  it  out  of-  her 
grasp,  and  it  also  divides  the  playing-field  into  three 
equal  parts,  certain  players  being  assigned  to  each 
part,  and  not  being  allowed  to  run  across  the  bound- 
aries. In  order  to  prevent  one  player  from  keeping 
the  ball  indefinitely,  since  her  opponents  are  not 
allowed  to  take  it  away,  the  rules  prevent  her  from 
holding  the  ball  for  longer  than  three  seconds  at  a 
time,  or  bouncing  it  at  a  height  lower  than  the  knee. 

As  played  according  to  boys'  rules,  basket-ball 
often  teaches  trickery  and  deceit.  To  weaken  the 
opposing  side  by  "putting  out"  its  strongest  players 
is  a  common  practice  in  basket-ball  played  according 
to  boys'  rules.  It  may  be  done  legitimately  by 
concentrating  the  attack  on  one  girl  until  exhaustion 
faces  her  to  give  way  to  a  substitute,  but  in  actual 
fact  few  strong  players  leave  the  game  for  this  reason ; 
they  are  more  often  temporarily  disabled  by  an 
opponent  tripping  her  up  or  "elbowing"  her.  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  watching  a  basket-ball  practice 
at  a  well  known  high  school  where  the  girls  were 
playing  boys'  rules.    The  coach  was  a  graduate  of 
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a  university,  and  a  mature  business  man  of  good 
repute,  and  I  had  heard  members  of  the  faculty 
express  satisfaction  that  the  girls  were  going  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  reliable  man.  I  saw  the  coach  drill 
the  forwards  in  an  illegal  play,  the  essence  of  which 
was  to  trip  her  opposing  guard  and  thereby  allow 
the  other  forward  to  shoot  for  a  basket.  After 
some  minutes  he  expressed  his  disgust  with  an  awk- 
ward girl  in  these  words: — "Not  that  way,  not  that 
way.  Why  didn't  you  pay  attention?  You've  got 
to  be  nifty  to  get  away  with  that  play." 

It  often  happens  that  a  player  gets  the  ball  close 
to  the  basket.  None  of  her  opponents  are  between  her 
and  the  goal,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  anyone  to  get 
in  front  of  her  to  block  her  throw  in  a  legitimate 
way.  The  only  defence  is  to  rush  at  her  from  behind, 
and  shove  her  violently  enough  to  spoil  her  aim. 
Such  a  play  is  a  foul  under  the  rules,  but  it  is  made 
time  and  again  in  boys  rules,  because  well  trained 
players  reason  thus: — "If  I  do  not  shove  this  girl, 
she  will  make  a  goal.  If  I  do,  she  will  not  get  a  goal, 
and  there  is  a  chance  that  the  referee  will  not  see  me; 
and  even  if  I  am  caught  the  penalty  for  the  foul 
counts  less  for  the  other  side  than  the  goal  which 
I  am  going  to  prevent."  I  have  heard  girl  players 
several  times  say  that  they  had  prevented  goals  from 
being  made  in  this  unfair  manner.  No  account 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  girl  has  won  this  favorable 
position  by  skill  and  quickness,  and  is  entitled  by 
the  rules  to  what  she  can  make  of  it.  The  same 
tactics  are  followed  in  regard  to  certain  rules  for- 
bidding the  blocking  of  opponents,  for  these  rules 
are  particularly  hard  to  enforce.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  players  explaining  after  a  game  that 
they  missed  this  or  that  play  because  they  were 
blocked;  and  seldom  is  there  any  expression  of  re- 
sentment at  the  unfairness.  It  was  forbidden  by 
the  rules  but  the  opponent  "got  away  with  it" 
and  was  entitled  to  the  fruits.  A  girl  cannot  strengthen 
her  playing  by  an  assortment  of  intentional  tricks 
that  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules,  and  still 
be  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  good  sportsmanship. 

Girls'  rules  are  far  better  physically  for  a  girl  than 
boys'  rules,  as  there  is  not  such  a  strain  on  the  heart. 
Girls'  rules  require  more  passing,  more  clever  team- 
work, and  fewer  of  the  individual  star  plays  that 
mark  the  game  under  boys'  rules.  They  prevent 
the  girls  from  getting  huddled  together  in  one  section 
of  the  field  of  play,  and  in  keeping  them  separated 
remove  much  of  the  dangers  of  accidents.  As  girls' 
rules  are  played  now  the  game  is  very  much  more 
interesting  to  both  spectators  and  players.  It 
equalizes  the  value  of  the  different  positions,  does  away 
with  two  of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger  in  the 
physical  contact  and  the  constant  running  permitted 


in  boys'  rules,  and  encourages  the  cleverest  kind  of 
team-play. 

One  can  easily  see  from  the  work  of  the  players 
that  basket-ball  requires  the  most  rapid  kind  of 
play.  The  action  is  always  fast,  as  the  ball  cannot 
be  held  more  than  three  seconds  at  a  time,  and  the 
changes  occur  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  a  game 
with  wonderful  spectacular  possibilities,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  large  crowds  should  attend  the 
matches  when  there  is  enough  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  teams  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators. 
One  may  be  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
important  matches,  in  some  sports,  and  yet  quite 
as  well  satisfied  to  stay  at  home  and  hear  the  results 
afterward;  but  in  basket-ball,  it  is  not  so.  One 
goes  to  see  a  game,  and,  from  the  moment  play 
begins  to  the  last  sound  of  the  referee's  whistle  the 
play  is  so  fast  and  exciting  that  she  sits  on  the  edge 
of  her  chair  and  often  holds  her  breath  in  her  excite- 
ment. 

The  early  development  of  the  body,  with  the 
attendant  strength  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  is  a 
great  advantage  to  any  young  woman  and  American 
generations  of  the  future  will  inherit  stronger  con- 
stitutions from  their  mothers  because  of  the  increase 
of  athletic  sports  among  the  young  women  of  to-day, 
if  only  the  pit-fall  of  over-indulgence  is  avoided. 

That  "all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy"  has  never  been  disputed.  Jill  suffers  from  the 
same  monotony  if  her  college  work-days  are  not 
lightened  by  some  recreation,  and  basket-ball  is  the 
welcome  "play." 

Mary  Butler. 


VITAL  POWER 


By  Theo  Pratt 


(concluded) 

No  advantage  to  one's  vital  power  is  to  be  gained 
by  any  method  of  exercise  that  does  not  provide 
abundant  work  for  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine.  For  with  the  power 
of  digestion  weakened  it  follows  logically  that  the 
vital  power  of  the  human  being  must  be  less  than 
normal.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  not  in  a  condition 
of  perfect  health,  you  are  near  illness,  and  the  amount 
and  extent  of  your  illness  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  involuntary  muscles  of  your 
digestive  system  are  below  normal  strength. 

It  is  the  principal  of  physical  training  that  the 
vigorous  and  continued  movement  of  voluntary 
muscles  forces  the  involuntary  muscles  to  take 
more  than  their  accustomed  share  of  nourishment 
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and  exercise.  Thus,  by  actively  exercising  the 
voluntary  muscles  in  the  region  of  the  waist  line, 
you  strengthen  the  involuntary  muscles  and  in  so 
doing  you  increase  the  digestive  power  and  you  thus 
make  directly  and  rapidly  for  augmentation  of  vital 
power.  Medical  men  frequently  condemn  athletics, 
maintaining  that  exercise  often  overstrains  the 
heart,  but  it  will  be  well  to  note  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  where  overstrain  of  this  character  is  ob- 
served, the  victim  has  suddenly  changed  his  habits 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  From  activity  to  entire 
inactivity,  though  continuing  to  eat  the  same  amount 
of  food.  Investigation  will  usually  prove  that  it  is 
not  the  hard  training  but  the  sedentary  life  and  the 
extremely  heavy  eating  which  follows  the  cessation 
of  training  that  causes  the  heart  troubles  of  athletes. 

The  first  object  to  be  continually  kept  in  view 
in  remedying  a  chronic  weakness  of  the  heart  is  to 
keep  the  circulatory  system  in  a  normal  condition, 
so  that  the  work  of  pumping  the  blood  throughout 
the  entire  body  may  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible. 

Physicians  and  experienced  physical  trainers,  say 
that  any  "disease"  of  the  heart  that  has  not  progressed 
too  far  can  in  time  be  cured.  The  simplest  of  all 
exercises  for  the  heart  is  that  of  standing  in  the  pure 
open  air  and  breathing  deeply.  For  the  exercises 
that  compel  one  to  take  the  greatest  inhalations  of 
air  without  causing  distress  to  the  heart  are  those 
that  are  most  beneficial  to  this  organ. 

Strong  and  capacious  lungs  are  needed  in  order 
that  we  may  acquire  the  regular  and  almost  uncon- 
scious habit  of  taking  in  great  quantities  of  air  at 
the  moment  of  inspiration. 

Proper  ventilation,  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
pure  air  plays  a  very  important  part  in  building  up 
vital  power.  You  go  into  the  average  home  of  to-day 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  five  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cities  not  one  per  cent,  that  are  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air. 

We  must  remember  that  air  is  fit  to  breathe  but 
once,  not  only  do  we  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas  but 
organic  matter  and  micro-organisms  are  also  given 
off  by  the  lungs.  Science  tells  us  that  even  air  of 
average  purity  contains  a  goodly  percentage  of 
micro-organisms  to  every  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air;  and  in  closed  rooms  where  the  air  has  become 
vitiated  from  breathing  and  then  re-breathed,  they 
are  increased  a  thousand  fold. 

Not  only  must  you  have  a  clear  skin,  but  you 
must  have  an  active  skin,  your  skin  must  be  alive! 
The  skin  really  breathes;  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
throws  off  impurities.  Just  as  do  the  lungs.  This 
being  the  case  an  air  bath  is  a  tonic  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  those  who  have  not  indulged  in  one. 
The  best  time  to  take  a  bath  of  this  kind  is  while 


going  through  forms  of  muscular  exercise  and  while 
resting  between  them,  thus  the  air  bath  can  be  com- 
bined with  muscular  work  and  deep  breathing. 

Baths  of  this  character  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  skin  but  are  invaluable  in  nervous  troubles  of 
every  type. 

The  value  of  the  sun's  rays  as  a  curative  agent 
in  nervous  diseases  is  becoming  recognized  now 
more  and  more  by  leading  medical  authorities  through- 
out the  country,  almost  every  larger  hospital  and 
sanitarium  has  installed  commodious  quarters  where 
patients  may  take  this  healing  bath  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

How  many  persons  of  the  present  day  dress  for 
comfort?  In  the  coldest  weather  one  should  not 
over  burden  himself  with  clothes.  Just  enough 
clothing  should  be  worn  to  insure  the  possession  of 
a  reasonable  degree  of  animal  heat.  Cold  is  bene- 
ficial, provided  that  its  use  is  never  carried  to  extremes, 
Do  not  freeze  the  body  but  keep  it  cool,  let  the  air 
get  at  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  winter  wear  no 
more  clothing  than  enough  to  maintain  the  ordinary 
degree  of  animal  heat;  in  summer  wear  no  more 
clothing  than  convention  requires. 

One  of  the  most  certain  means  of  restoring  vitality 
that  has  been  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue  or  un- 
usual drains  on  the  system,  the  nerves  or  the  mental 
faculties  is  restful  sleep.  Good  sound  slumber 
recuperates  the  body  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

To  rest  properly  one  must  absolutely  relax  every 
muscle,  every  nerve,  every  voluntary  power  of  the 
body.  Learn  to  let  go,  let  the  body  hang  limp  and 
as  nearly  relaxed  as  possible.  De-energize  every  part. 
For  there  is  a  proper  way  to  rest  as  there  is  a  proper 
way  to  exercise. 

Theoretically  one  of  the  best  positions  for  sleeping 
is  lying  on  the  right  side,  the  arm  under  and  back 
of  you  or  bend  the  arm  or  the  elbow  with  the  wrist 
crossing  the  body  under  the  waist.  Do  not  cover 
too  heavily  while  in  bed,  use  only  sufficient  covering 
to  maintain  warmth  and  no  more. 

In  connection  with  the  building  of  vital  power  it 
would  seem  that  one's  mental  attitude  should  be 
of  the  utmost  importance;  there  is  little  doubt  that 
one  ean  be  benefited  by  associating  with  those  who 
are  happy  and  not  of  a  melancholy  disposition.  One 
should  try  always  to  maintain  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

In  covering  this  subject  of  vitality,  I  have  tried 
to  demonstrate  means  by  which  one  may  train  the 
body  to  become  strong  and  healthy  through  the 
simplest  yet  most  effective  way,  and  how  through 
right  living  one  may  obtain  the  power  of  endurance, 
for  vitality  means  the  quickening  and  increasing  of 
all  the  bodily  functions.  I  believe  it  behooves  us  all 
to  maintain  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  for 
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by  so  doing,  we  secure  the  vitality  not  only  of  our 
own  generation  but  that  of  generations  to  come. 


A  GERMAN  ON  MILITARY  DRILL  IN  SCHOOLS 

"Goodwill"  contains  a  translation  of  an  article  by 
Professor  Forester,  of  Munich,  the  man  who  has  set 
most  of  his  fellow-countrymen  against  him  by  blaming 
the  theories  of  Fichte  and  Treitschke.  Here  are 
some  quotations : — 

"A  premature  militarisation  of  boyhood  may  injure 
intellectual  and  moral  tasks,  and  become  disastrous, 
not  only  to  national  education,  but  even  to  jeopardise 
certain  necessary  moral  conditions  of  military  efficiency 
itself. 

"In  the  period  after  the  war  we  shall  have  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  pressing  problem  of  the  true  relation 
of  military  education  to  general  national  education 
and  to  the  collective  interests  of  human  culture  as  a 
whole.  And  what  is  more,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question  whether  there  is  not  a  'psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  military  efficiency'  which  warns  us  that 
a  too  premature  and  too  rigid  militarisation  of  our 
youth  would  infallibly  prove  detrimental  to  the  very 
soul  of  military  efficiency,  namely,  its  underlying 
foundation  of  character. 

"And  therefore  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake 
to  attend  so  largely  to  definite  military  training  that 
not  enough  attention  could  be  given  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  foundations  of  military  achievement. 

"Unfortunately  one  hears  on  all  sides,  not  only 
from  teachers,  but  also  from  reliable  observers  in 
all  cities,  that  the  growing  lads  are  so  taken  up  with 
all  the  excitements  and  demands  of  the  new  boys'  brigades 
(Wehrvereine) ,  that  only  half  their  energy  and  attention 
is  available  for  their  proper  tasks.  This  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  the  result  may  be  that  although 
on  the  technical  side  of  military  training  our  boys  may 
make  great  progress,  the  moral  foundations  of  their 
efficiency  would  be  less  securely  laid  than  was  the 
case  with  the  present  generation.  We  must  not 
forget  that  behind  the  heroism  of  the  trenches  and 
of  assaulting  parties  stands  the  old  German  thorough- 
ness in  work,  the  steadfastness  which  does  not  pale  at 
hardship,  the  great  wordless  tradition  of  tenacity  and 
loyalty  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  office,  and  every- 
thing depends  upon  our  maintaining  the  full  vigour  of 
these  sources  of  national  military  efficiency.  The 
full  value  of  speculative  thought  and  of  self-  discipline 
as  a  guiding  factor  in  life  can  only  be  thoroughly 
grasped  and  assimilated  in  the  work  of  school,  and 
a  young  man,  who  has  painstakingly  and  selfishly 
submitted  himself  to  this  discipline  is  incomparably 
better  prepared  for  the  solemn  duty  of  national  defence 
than  another  who  is,  perhaps,  in  a  technical  sense 


faultlessly  trained  for  active  service,  but  who  lacks 
that  moral  stamina  in  serving  and  enduring,  without 
which  even  the  most  perfect  war  training  is  found 
wanting  at  the  moment  of  trial.  If  these  military 
exercises  become  a  pretext  for  the  boys  to  neglect  their 
school  tasks  or  their  other  daily  duties,  they  will 
surely  prove  a  poor  way  of  inculcating  fortitude 
under  shell-fire.  The  education  of  moral  powers  of 
resisting  all  inward  and  outward  interruptions  of  the 
daily  round  of  duty  still  continues  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant task  in  the  military  education  of  our  boyhood. 

"Furthermore,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  pre- 
mature familiarisation  with  military  forms  and 
privileges  notoriously  fosters  arrogance  and  all  kinds 
of  precocious  swaggering  and  boasting.  The  under- 
lying seriousness  of  the  whole  business  does  not 
appear  upon  the  horizon  of  youth;  instead  of  this, 
both  in  the  home  and  in  other  intercourse,  there 
develops  a  remarkable  tendency  towards  certain 
cavalier  manners  and  privileges — it  is  as  though, 
in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  maturity  and  without 
the  deep  seriousness  of  the  service,  the  most  insidious 
and  destructive  traditions  of  the  metier  of  war  imme- 
diately reveal  their  effects  in  the  soul.  The  striking 
and  imposing  exterior  of  the  military  man  constitutes 
a  peculiar  temptation  for  growing  boys,  leading  them 
to  fall  into  the  evil  of  boastfulness  and  a  fatuous 
display  of  prowess.  In  their  rapturous  admiration 
for  this  dazzling  exterior,  they  are  pitifully  unconscious 
of  the  real  immaturity  of  their  own  young  manhood, 
their  lack  of  tested  strength  of  character,  and  so 
those  crude  types  are  produced  that  everywhere  seek 
to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  real  manliness  by 
outward  smartness. 

"The  child-psychologist  must,  furthermore,  draw 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  noisy  and  dis- 
tracting intrusion  of  barrack-yard  discipline  into 
the  earlier  years  of  adolescence  is  proved  by  experience 
to  have  a  stunting  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the 
finer  disciplinary  powers  of  the  soul,  the  training  of 
conscience  and  the  self-command  bound  up  therewith, 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  growing  lads  who  have  too  early 
been  subjected  to  this  drill  only  too  often  behave  in  an 
unruly  manner  at  school  and  in  the  home." 

Though  all  through  this  Herr  Foerster  is  talking 
at  his  own  nation  as  directly  as  he  dares,  there  is  a 
lesson  for  ourselves  in  it  just  now,  when  our  own 
militarists  are  putting  forward  the  idea  of  military 
drill  for  all  boys. 

"The  fortunes  of  the  sword  are  uncertain,  steel 
attracts  steel — the  only  lasting  guarantee  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  moral  forces,  the  power  of  moral  conquest. 
And  military  measure  of  defences  are  emphatically 
not  the  only  way  of  assuring  the  outward  safety 
of  a  State;  rather  is  it  the  case  that  undue  concen- 
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tration  on  this  method  tends  to  foster  in  a  nation 
an  unaccommodating,  provocative  spirit,  which  is 
a  serious  menace  to  peaceful  State  development, 
and  readily  calls  forth  aggression. 

"'Quite  recently  Major-General  Otto  {Hochland , 
January,  1916)  wrote:  'It  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
army  and  navy  if  the  incoming  recruits  were  prepared 
for  military  service  physically  by  gymnastic  exercises 
and  mentally  by  school  education.'  I  have  several 
times  met  with  the  following  opinion  from  military 
experts :  The  foundations  of  our  whole  military  success 
are  unquestioning  soldierly  obedience  and  the  awful 
seriousness  of  military  service,  whose  discipline  must 
preserve  and  reflect  something  of  the  pitiless  force 
of  war  itself.  But  this  can  only  be  expected  of 
youths  who  have  attained  a  certain  physical  and 
moral  maturity. 

"We  must,  therefore,  decide  that  the  preparation 
of  our  boys  for  army  service  shall  consist  solely  in 
a  thorough  physical  training,  carried  out  in  a  spirit 
of  unconstraint  suited  to  the  needs  of  youth  and, 
in  regard  to  military  features,  admitting  at  most 
certain  interesting  branches  of  scouting  and  pioneer- 
ing such  as  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Boy 
Scouts.  But  the  advocates  of  this  physical  training 
must  never  forget  that  the  moral  training  of  youth 
is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  its  physical  efficiency." 


DIGESTIVE  AND   RESPIRATORY  SYSTEMS 


In  this  season  of  colds  it  is  well  to  recall  the  close 
anatomic  relationship  between  the  respiratory  and 
alimentary  systems.  The  former  begins  as  a  divert- 
iculum from  the  food  tube  and  is  supplied  by  offshoots 
from  the  same  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
two  sets  of  tubes,  for  air  and  food,  are  therefore  in 
close  sympathy,  and  a  derangement  of  one  is  accom- 
panied by  a  coincident  derangement  of  the  other. 
Loss  of  appetite,  or,  where  the  digestive  capacity  is 
forced  regardless  of  the  body  wants,  signs  of  indi- 
gestion invariably  accompany  a  cold,  and  while 
these  effects  may  be  due  in  part  to  general  toxemia, 
undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  for  the  derangement  lies 
in  the  interrelation  of  the  two  sets  of  organs.  As 
the  thing  works  both  ways,  a  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  tract  also  tends  to  render  the  related  organs 
more  susceptible  to  infection. 

In  training  affections  of  the  air  passages,  therefore, 
the  food  passages  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  In 
prophylaxis  of  colds  a  clean  and  not  overworked 
alimentary  system  is  of  prime  importance,  while  the 
old  notion  of  curing  a  cold  by  "feeding  it"  is  decidedly 
wrong  and  leads  more  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
process  than  to  its  abridgment. 


Even  in  chronic  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs  it  behooves  us  to  give  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  organs  of  digestion.  In  tuberculosis,  where 
it  is  often  necessary  to  push  alimentation,  one  should 
keep  within  bounds  and  not  overdo  the  digestive 
organs  if  he  would  do  good.  In  asthma  and  in 
chronic  bronchitis  the  correction  of  the  diet,  and 
especially  its  reduction  in  middle-aged  people,  often 
leads  to  most  happy  results.  Whether  in  the  latter 
case  the  effects  produced  are  due  to  a  diminished 
reflex  irritability  of  the  respiratory  tract,  or  to  les- 
sened local  irritation  from  noxious  products  of  diges- 
tion carried  to  them  in  the  blood,  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  two  systems  which  it  is  important  to 
remember. 

Hygienic  Gazette 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 

By  T.  Kobayashi 

(Teacher  of  Morals  and  English  in  the  Tokio  Aoyama 
Normal  School,  Japan). 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  what  kind  of 
physical  education  the  Japanese  normal  school  boys 
are  now  given,  for  many  of  my  readers  may  have 
read  about  it.  So  let  me  here  introduce  what  we  are 
doing  in  particular  in  our  school  to  strengthen  our 
boys,  in  addition  to  or  in  connection  with  gymnastics, 
games,  military  drill  fencing,  and  jujitsu,  which  are 
now  practised  in  every  school  in  this  country.  It 
may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  K. 
Takizawa,  the  Principal  of  our  school,  before  I  enter 
into  details. 

Mr.  Takizawa,  one  of  the  leading  educationists  in 
this  country,  is  an  old  man  of  sixty-three  years  now. 
Since  1881  he  has  been  teaching  at  several  schools, 
including  the  Higher  Normal  School  of  Tokio,  and 
it  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  his  installation  to 
the  present  post.  He  says  that  physical  education 
is  the  most  important,  for  without  health  nothing 
great  or  useful  can  be  accomplished,  and  no  weak- 
bodied  nation  can  survive  the  ever-increasing  struggle 
for  existence.  According  to  him,  there  are  four  things 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  make 
ourselves  strong.  They  are :  sunshine,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  opinion  of  his  is  put  in  practice 
in  our  school. 

The  students  of  our  school  are  made  to  practise 
gymnastics  without  shirt,  drawers,  or  anything  on 
their  feet,  whether  in  summer  or  in  winter,  so  that 
their  bodies  may  be  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  fresh 
air,  and  earth.  It  may  seem  to  be  very  hard  to  bear 
the  strong  sun's  heat,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  students 
are  made  accustomed  to  the  heat  by  degrees  as  soon 
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as  they  are  admitted  to  this  school,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  they  come  to  prefer  nakedness  to  wearing  clothes. 
It  may  also  seem  to  be  very  hard  to  expose  their 
bodies  to  the  sharp  winter  air,  but  their  exercise 
makes  them  warm,  so  much  so  that  many  of  them 
became  soaked  with  sweat  even  in  the  coldest  season. 
Thus  the  skin  is  made  strong  and  resistive,  and  used 
to  both  heat  and  cold.  Few  of  our  students  have 
taken  cold  since  this  was  adopted  in  our  school. 
No  special  provision  is  necessary  but  a  pond  of  water, 
at  which  the  students  may  wash  away  their  sweat  and 
also  bathe  their  feet,  and  which  may  be  of  much  service 
in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  fire.  Some  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  Division  inspected  gymnastics  in  our 
school,  and  resolved  to  let  the  soldiers  in  their  regiment 
try  gymnastics  in  the  same  way. 

The  students  live  in  the  dormitory.  Every  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  they  get  up,  they  assemble  on  the  play- 
ground for  the  roll  call.  When  it  is  over  they  practise 
gymnastics  and  draw  deep  breaths  in  the  fresh 
morning  air  for  some  minutes.  This  is  thought  to 
increase  their  appetite  and  make  their  lungs  strong 
and  healthy. 

Once  a  month  we  have  a  cross-country  race,  in 
which  all  the  students  and  some  of  the  teachers  take 
part,  and  run  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  Those 
who  cannot  run  are  advised  to  walk.  Every  student 
records  how  many  minutes  he  has  taken  in  covering 
the  whole  course,  and  can  therefore  see  whether  he 
is  making  progress  in  running  or  not.  This  is  usually 
held  when  school  is  over,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  regular 
work.  Once  a  year,  generally  in  autumn,  a  grand 
cross-country  race  is  held,  when  prizes  are  awarded 
to  some  of  the  first  arrivals,  and  a  champion  flag  is 
given  to  the  class  which  ran  the  race  fastest.  This 
running  exercise  not  only  makes  the  students  swift- 
footed,  but  also  enables  them  to  endure  hardships. 
Some  of  the  graduates  thus  trained  confessed  that 
they  felt  no  pain  in  running  for  a  long  distance,  though 
they  were  heavily  armed  while  they  were  serving  in 
the  army. 

Cold  bathing  is  also  much  encouraged  in  this  school. 
Mr.  Takizawa,  the  Principal,  has  been  practising  it 
for  more  than  thirty  years  without  stopping  it  even 
for  a  day.  He  pours  several  bucketfuls  of  cool 
water  over  himself  and  then  frictions  himself  with  a 
dry  towel  until  he  becomes  hot  and  pink.  He  remains 
naked  for  some  time  after  this,  even  in  winter,  and 
sweeps  his  garden.  He  says  he  never  feels  cold. 
His  dictionary  contains  neither  "cold"  or  "cool," 
nor  its  equivalents.  If  anybody  asks  him  why  he 
does  not  feel  cold,  he  always  answers  like  the  Scythian 
philosopher:  "You  can  endure  your  face  exposed 
to  the  cold  winter  air,  as  your  face  is  used  to  it.  Think 
me  all  face!"    His  example  is  followed  by  many  of 


his  students.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  students 
wash  themselves  with  cold  water  early  every  morning, 
though  the  number  of  them  decreases  a  little  in  winter. 
This  also  makes  the  skin  strong  and  resistive. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  posture  of  the  students 
in  the  classroom  while  they  are  at  their  lessons. 
They  are  required  to  sit  upright  on  their  seats,  lest 
their  bodies  should  become  crooked. 

That  too  long  a  summer  vacation  is  rather  harmful 
to  students,  especially  to  elementary  pupils,  is  generally 
recognized  among  educational  circles.  Now  there 
are  not  a  few  schools  which  give  summer  lessons  to 
their  scholars.  In  our  school  the  students  go  home 
or  to  the  seashore,  as  they  prefer,  in  summer,  though 
they  are  told  to  do  some  home  tasks.  But  Mr. 
Takizawa  tried  an  experiment  of  a  summer  school 
last  summer  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  sixth-year 
boys  of  the  attached  elementary  school.  The  number 
of  those  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  summer 
class  was  about  thirty,  almost  all  of  whom  attended 
it  regularly  for  five  weeks  during  the  hottest  season. 
Their  daily  work  was  something  as  follows:  Mr. 
Takizawa's  lecture  on  morals,  &c,  one  hour;  medi- 
tation one  hour;  sports  and  games,  such  as  tag, 
dodge-ball,  &c,  two  or  three  hours. 

The  children  took  off  their  shirts,  drawers,  caps, 
and  boots  during  their  play.  They  soon  became  as 
black  as  gipsies,  and  yet  they  defied  the  burning  sun, 
and  played  on  and  on  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
for  two  or  three  hours,  without  intermission  or 
sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun's  scorching  rays, 
though  all  the  games  and  sports  were  optional,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  rest  in  the  shade  at  any  time 
they  pleased.  Mr.  Takizawa  called  on  the  parents 
of  each  of  the  boys,  and  gave  him  such  instructions 
as  were  thought  fit  or  necessary  for  him  in  his  parent's 
presence.  According  to  Mr.  Takizawa  and  the 
parents,  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  pupils  who  had 
been  slow  and  dull,  became  quick  and  bright;  those 
who  had  been  shy  and  timid,  became  frank  and 
brave;  those  who  had  been  lazy,  diligent  and  patient; 
weak  and  sickly  ones,  strong  and  healthy;  pessi- 
mistic ones,  optimistic.  The  weight  of  their  bodies 
grew  greater.  The  boys  who  attended  the  term  say 
that  they  preferred  it  because  they  would  have  had 
no  friends  to  play  with  if  they  had  stayed  at  home. 
They  all  admired  the  lessons  they  received  during  the 
term,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  applied  for 
admission  once  more  this  year,  though  they  are  now 
middle-school  boys  and  do  not  attend  the  elementary 
school.  Mr.  Takizawa  is  again  teaching  a  summer 
class  in  the  same  way  as  last  year,  and  I  hope  it  will 
also  be  a  great  success. 

(From  British  Journal  of  Education.) 
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LIFTING  RECORDS 


The  following  are  records  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  world  received  from  R.  P.  Williams,  former  head 
of  the  Paducah  playgrounds  and  coach  of  athletics 
at  the  Paducah  High  School,  Ky.  Mr.  Williams 
is  well  versed  on  all  kind  of  athletics,  and  is  now  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  directing  the  playgrounds  of  that 
city. 

One  arm  snatch  lift  record — Louis  Vasseur,  205 
pounds. 

One  arm  swing  lift  record — Jean  Francois,  199 
pounds. 

One  arm  jerk  lift  record  (German  style) — G. 
Lurich,  266  1-5  pounds. 

One  arm  jerk  left  record  (French  style) — E.  Deriaz, 
231  pounds. 

One  arm  military  left  record — Carl  Witzelberger, 
154  pounds. 

One  hand  press  left  record — Louis  Cyr,  273  1-4 
pounds. 

One  hand  bent  press  record — Arthur  Saxon,  336 
pounds. 

Holding  bell  in  front,  one  hand — M.  Mayer, 
112  pounds. 

Two  arm  press  left — J.  Steinbach,  330  pounds. 
Two  arm  jerk  lift — J.  Steinbach,  390  pounds. 
Hands  alone,  dead  weight  lift — Louis  Cyr,  1897 
pounds. 

Back  lift  record — Louis  Cyr,  4,300  pounds. 
Harness  lift  record — C.  A.  Sampron,  4,003  pounds. 

A  snatch  lift,  is  to  snatch  the  bell  from  the  floor 
and  toss  it  up  over  the  head.  In  the  swing  lift  to 
catch  the  bell  sideways  and  swing  it  over  the  head. 
Jerk  lift,  German  style,  get  the  bell  to  the  shoulder 
any  way,  then  jerk  it  up.  The  French  style,  one 
may  bring  the  bell  up  to  the  shoulder  with  one  hand, 
and  then  put  it  up.  The  military  lift  is  the  hardest, 
one  has  to  keep  his  heels  together,  body  erect  and 
only  push  up  with  one  arm.  The  bent  press  one  can 
bend  his  body. 

The  bent  press  lift  by  good  authorities  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  lift,  it  is  more  of  a  balance  lift.  The 
harness  lift  is  with  the  shoulders,  hands  and  knees  all 
at  the  same  time. 

The  dead  weight  lift  is  with  hands  alone.  One 
can  hold  three  times  as  much  over  his  head  after  he 
gets  it  there  as  he  can  press  up. 

A  man  to  be  a  weight  lifter  should  weigh  around 
220  pounds.  Joseph  Steinbach,  the  world's  strongest 
man  is  5  feet,  10  1-2  inches  in  height,  weighs  245 
pounds,  chest  46  inches,  upper  arm  17  1-2  inches, 
forearm  15  inches,  and  thigh  27  1-2  inches. 

Mr.  Williams  sends  this  as  his  choice  for  an  All 


American  Football  Team  for  all  Time.  This  was 
compiled  before  the  1916  games  had  been  played. 


Shevlin  Yale  End 

Cutts  Harvard  Tackle 

Hare  Pennsylvania  Guard 

Lewis  Harvard  Center 

Heffelfinger  Yale  Guard 

Newell  Harvard  Tackle 

Hinkey  Yale  End 

Eckersall  Chicago  Quarter  Back 

Thorpe  Carlisle  Half  Back 

Mahan  Harvard  Half  Back 

Coy  Yale  Full  Back 


CLIPPINGS 


The  recent  visit  of  the  American  track  and  field 
team  to  Scandinavia  promises  to  be  but  the  fore- 
runner of  other  and  more  important  inter-sectional 
athletic  contests.  As  a  result  of  the  competition  of 
the  team  in  Sweden,  the  sum  of  165,000  crowns 
(S44,500)has  been  subscribed  by  the  leading  patrons 
of  amateur  sport  in  that  country  for  the  financing 
of  a  return  invasion  of  Swedish  athletes  to  the  United 
States  during  the  summer  of  1917.  With  this  sum 
in  hand  it  appears  almost  certain  that  Coach  Ernie 
Hjertberg  will  bring  a  team  of  from  10. to  20  of  the 
best  Swedish  track  and  field  performers  to  these 
shores  next  season,  while  an  All-Sweden  football 
team  is  likely  to  be  an  additional  attraction. 

The  American  athletes  brought  back  from  Sweden 
an  imposing  gold  and  silver  tankard  inscribed  to 
Simpson,  Murray,  Meredith,  Ward  and  Loomis,  and 
this  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Amateur  Athletic- 
Union  which  financed  the  trip  of  the  team  to  Scan- 
dinavia. Several  suggestions  have  been  advanced 
regarding  the  final  disposition  of  this  trophy,  among 
them  being  one  to  the  effect  that  it  be  offered  as  a 
perpetual  prize  for  international  athletics  between 
teams  representing  this  country  and  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia. It  is  possible  that  this  proposal  will  be 
carried  out  and  the  cup  put  up  for  the  1917  games 
should  the  Swedish  team  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  entire  student  body  of  New  Hampshire  College, 
to  the  number  of  600,  turned  out  to  drain  the  athletic 
field  and  build  new  bleachers. 

Working  in  squads  the  students  had  five  sections 
of  bleachers  finished  and  long  stretches  of  ditches 
dug  and  tiles  laid  by  nightfall. 

The  young  women  contributed  their  share  by 
preparing  a  noonday  meal.  All  college  exercises 
were  suspended  for  the  day. 
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Girls  who  go  in  for  athletics  and  are  successful 
in  one  branch  of  sport  are  becoming  more  common 
every  day,  but  the  girl  who  becomes  an  all-round 
athlete,  excelling  in  all  branches  is  unusual. 

Miss  Violet  Pammel,  senior  in  the  home  economics 
at  Iowa  State  college  at  Ames,  la.,  has  done  this  and 
won  a  double  letter  in  athletics,  the  first  time  the 
honor  has  ever  been  awarded  to  a  woman.  In 
addition  she  is  at  the  head  of  her  classes  in  school. 

Miss  Pammel  is  at  her  best  at  basketball,  tennis 
and  hockey.    She  is  also  a  good  golfer. 

Seven  medals  for  participation  in  sports  are  neces- 
sary to  receive  an  "AA"  at  the  Iowa  school. 

Miss  Pammell  began  collecting  her  medals  in  her 
freshman  year  when  she  won  an  "A"  sweater  in 
athletics,  took  three  tennis  medals  and  was  college 
women's  tennis  champion  in  doubles  and  singles. 

In  her  sophomore  year  she  won  medals  in  basket- 
ball and  hockey  and  received  a  silver  trophy  for 
having  won  medals  in  three  branches  of  sport.  Last 
year  as  a  junior  she  won  medals  in  basketball  and 
hockey,  bringing  her  total  to  seven,  which  entitled 
her  to  the  double  "A." 

Miss  Pammel  made  the  varsity  basketball  team 
two  years,  the  hockey  team  one  year  and  was  captain 
of  the  varsity  and  class  basketball  teams  last  winter. 

Miss  Pammel  is  one  of  the  most  popular  women 
in  the  school.  She  is  a  member  of  two  honorary 
fraternities,  election  to  which  depends  entirely  upon 
scholarship. 

She  is  president  for  women  of  the  senior  class, 
and  her  activities  have  not  kept  her  from  being  one 
of  the  leaders  in  college  society. 

Baseball  fans  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  boom- 
ing that  section  as  an  excellent  location  for  one  or 
more  training  camps  for  the  big  league  teams.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  army  and 
navy  officials,  are  excellent,  and  that  with  the  dry 
season  extending  from  December  to  April  the  major 
league  baseball  players  could  not  find  a  more  satis- 
factory location  for  rounding  into  shape  for  their 
pennant  battles.  Baseball  is  exceedingly  popular 
and  the  teams  would  be  sure  of  good  gates  at  any 
exhibition  games  that  might  be  staged  during  their 
stay  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  tremendous  impetus  which  has  been  given 
to  soccer  football,  not  only  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  east,  but  of  the  west  as  well,  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  collegiate  year. 

There  is  now  a  live  association  in  the  east  and 
others  in  the  middle  west,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  game  is  literally  jumping  into  prosperity. 


But  even  the  great  hold  the  game  now  has  in  the 
colleges  is  nothing  compared  to  what  it  will  enjoy 
a  few  years  hence,  when  the  boys  now  playing  the 
game  in  the  public  and  preparatory  schools  enter 
college. 

In  some  respects  the  game  is  even  more  popular 
in  these  secondary  schools  than  in  the  big  universities. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  soccer  football  will  be  a  contender  with  the 
rugby  game  for  popularity  with  the  public. 

Packed  into  one  sentence,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  been  investigating  the  costs  of  sports 
at  Yale  means  practically  this:  Reduce  substantially, 
or  face  a  decree  against  all  competitive  sports.  When 
the  university  treasury  shows  a  deficit,  and  teachers 
on  fixed  incomes  are  struggling  to  meet  soaring  costs 
of  living,  why  let  vast  sporting  spectacles  gorge 
athletic  association  treasuries,  and  "coaches"  draw- 
inordinate  salaries?  Such  a  report,  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  may  stir  even  wider  discussion  than  it 
would  ordinarily,  but  it  will  be  more  commonly 
approved. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  popularity  of  football 
need  be  cited  than  the  crowds  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  attending  the  Harvard-Yale  and 
Army-Navy  games  played  in  New  York  and  New 
Haven  on  the  same  day  this  season.  The  sum  of 
$153,800  was  paid  in  admission  charges  to  the  Yale 
Bowl  and  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  a  col- 
lection for  charity  between  halves  totaled  $168,729. 
The  actual  attendance  was  close  to  80,000.  The 
Army- Navy  game,  played  less  than  100  miles  away, 
drew  about  50,000  spectators,  of  whom  one-third, 
in  round  numbers,  paid  $3  each  for  tickets.  The 
aggregate  amount,  therefore,  ran  well  over  $200,000. 

This  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount 
expended  by  those  who  witnessed  the  contests. 
Many  came  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  and 
railroad  fares,  hotel  accommodation  and  meals  cost 
sums  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  amounts  paid  for 
admission  to  the  Yale  Bowl  and  the  Polo  Grounds. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  $1,000,000 
was  spent  in  New  York  as  a  result  of  the  playing  of 
the  Army-Navy  game.  It  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  hotels  in  and  about  the  city,  that 
rooms  were  unavailable  at  any  price  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights,  and  many  parties  were  forced  to 
travel  to  points  in  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  for 
sleeping  quarters.  Similar  conditions,  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  prevailed  in  New  Haven,  where,  it  was  stated, 
the  great  football  throng  left  close  to  $500,000  behind 
it  on  payment  for  tickets,  hotel  accommodations, 
meals,  autobomile  charges  and  incidental  eleventh 
hour  purchases. 
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HYGIENIC  GAZETTE 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Sample  Examination  given  recently  in  a  State 
Institution. 


Answer  10  of  the  following  questions.  Each  com- 
plete answer  will  receive  10  credits.  Papers  entitled 
to  75  or  more  credits  will  be  accepted. 

1.  Describe    the    following    applied    to  bones: 

(a)  spinous,  (b)  condyle,  (c)  foramen. 

2.  Mention  the  64  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 

3.  Describe  the  following  kinds  of  motion  of 
which  articulated  bones  are  capable:   (a)  abduction, 

(b)  adduction,  (c)  circumduction. 

4.  Mention  the  two  kinds  of  muscle  fiber. 

5.  Define  fascia. 

6.  Mention  the  three  kinds  of  secreting  glands. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  function  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles? 

8.  Through  what  classes  of  blood  vessels  and 
in  what  order  does  the  blood  pass  in  its  journey  from 
the  heart  and  back  again? 

9.  What  property  possessed  by  a  severed  artery 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage? 

10.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  the  respiratory 
act  in  (a)  an  adult,  (b)  a  child  about  five  years  of  age? 

11.  What  breathing  act  causes  hiccough? 

12.  What  is  the  pharynx? 

13.  Mention  the  three  portions  of  the  small 
intestines. 

14.  At  what  age  do  the  salivary  glands  become 
active? 

15.  What  three  changes  of  food  take  place  in  the 
mouth? 

CHRISTMAS  SPORTS 


What  are  called  Christmas  sports  in  England  — 
and  Dickens  has  made  many  of  us  believe  that 
Christmas  really  originated  in  England  —  are  of  very 
ancient  origin,  dating  back,  without  doubt,  to  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Druids.  They  celebrated  certain 
rites  during  the  winter  solstice  in  honor  of  the  god 
Thor,  one  of  the  Scandinavian  deities,  and  some  of 
the  Christmas  customs  of  England  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  The  mistletoe, 
which  now  holds  a  place  of  honor  in  Christmas 
festivities,  was  used  by  the  Druids  in  their  reglious 
ceremonies  and  other  usages  of  the  holiday  time  may 
be  traced  back  to  them. 

The  Lords  of  Misrule  were  privileged  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Christmas  was  at  its  best  estate 
then.  The  games  lasted  for  a  month  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men,  not  of  the  nobility,  partic- 
ipated in  them. 


The  lighting  of  the  Yule  log,  making  images  of  the 
Virgin  from  paste  or  Yule  dough,  the  singing  of 
minstrels  and  the  wassail  bowl,  all  a  part  of  old  English 
observances,  have  an  origin  far  older  than  England. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Alice  T.  Richardson  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Walworth  and  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Humphreys  has  been  elected 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Hannah  Schelly  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  High  School  of 
Allentown,  Penna. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Batten  (Miss  Helen  Parks)  has  been 
appointed  medical  gymnastic  assistant  in  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Hospital. 

Miss  Matilda  W.  Ractliffe  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  gymnastics  and  folk  dancing  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  Braintree,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  Fern  is  teaching  physical  training  in 
High  Schools  of  eight  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Burdick  is  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  public  schools  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

A  game  of  Basketball  between  Posse  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  (Boys'  team)  and  Wentworth 
Institute  of  Boston  was  played  at  Posse  Gymnasium 
on  December  7,  1916,  beginning  at  8  p.m.  Score, 
Posse  28,  Wentworth  7. 

Mr.  Gustaf  Anderson  has  opened  an  establishment 
for  medical  baths  and  massage  in  Maiden,  Mass. 

Mr.  Roland  Batson  has  opened  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  Newton,  Mass.  Mr.  Batson,  after  grad- 
uating from  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  in 
1914,  went  to  Chicago  where  he  made  a  further  study 
of  Mechano-Therapy. 

Miss  Louisa  K.  Ruggles  has  been  elected  Director 
of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools  of  Globe, 
Arizona. 

Miss  Helen  Foss,  Posse  '15,  has  refused  several 
good  offers  to  teach  gymnastics  and  has  established 
herself  in  such  an  extensive  practice  in  massage,  in 
Cambridge,  her  home  city,  that  she  has  decided  to 
remain  there. 

National  Junior  Indoor  Lawn  Tennis  Champion- 
ship games  will  be  held  December  26,  27,  28,  29  and 
30th  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  Tennis  Club,  at  the 
Armory  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
events  are  open  to  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
Tournament  Committee,  Robert  F.  Putnam,  Chair- 
man. 
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Salesrooms:  75  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  goods.  Outfitters  to  the 
leading  colleges,  academies  and  gymnasiums  of  the  country. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog,  free  upon  request.  Special  whole- 
sale prices  to  Posse  Gym  members. 
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A  CRIME  AGAINST  YOUTH 

Under  the  above  heading,  John  Brisben  Walker 
writes  a  timely  article  in  the  January  '17,  number 
of  Hearst's  Magazine.  Explaining  that  the  crime 
is  the  neglect  of  Physical  Education  in  our  schools, 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  health  of  the  people  is  the  highest  affair 
of  the  State;  for,  without  health,  men  can  neither  work 
for  the  commonwealth,  nor  fight  in  defense  of  their 
country;  without  health  women  can  not  bear  vigorous 
children. 

Those  who  have  health,  but  who  are  not  intent 
upon  the  health  of  the  people,  must  be  taxed  hun- 
dreds of  millions  to  support  the  feeble. 

To  secure  the  health  of  the  people  we  must  teach 
that  a  man's  body  is  his  most  precious  possession. 
Unless  he  understands  how  to  keep  it  in  condition, 
his  efficiency  is  lowered,  he  is  taxed  for  doctor's  bills, 
he  suffers  pain  and,  if  an  average  man,  dies  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  his  time.  These  are  facts  of 
the  most  far-reaching  importance.  But  our  schools 
refuse  to  recognize  them.  Only  an  epidemic  has 
the  power  to  arouse  the  public  mind.  And  then, 
after  a  period  of  feverish  panic,  the  matter  of  the 
public  health  is  dropped. 

The  ignorance  and  indifference  regarding  health, 
traced  to  its  source,  gets  back  to  the  criminal  neglect 
of  the  subject  in  our  educational  system.  What 
matters  it  what  learning  one  acquires,  what  riches 
he  accumulates,  what  honor  he  gains,  if  because  he 
has  not  been  properly  taught  to  care  for  his  own  body, 
he  suffers  and  dies  long  years  before  his  time? 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  those  in  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  American  youth  guilty  of  sacri- 
ficing as  many  lives  annually  as  are  lost  in  a  year  of 
the  European  war. 

Why  is  this  condition? 


Because  the  educators  themselves  have  not  been 
taught.  Because  they  embrace  among  their  own 
numbers  thousands  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  the  human  body  ruined  through  ignorance. 

How  awake  the  educators  of  the  country  to 
these  conditions?" 

What  Mr.  Walker  says  has  been  said  in  essence 
many  times  before  by  writers  who  have  been  specially 
interested  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  this  country,  but  the  above  statement 
emanating  from  a  writer  so  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  literary  world  will  do  much  towards  bringing 
the  subject  into  a  long  delayed  though  richly  deserved 
prominence. 


POSTURE 


Because  of  the  fact  that  man  descended  from  a 
lower  animal,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  horiz- 
ontal position  is  the  most  natural  for  him  if  not  the 
most  correct.  A  noted  doctor  recently  made  the 
following  statement.  "It  sometimes  seems  a  pity 
that  the  race  ever  evolved  into  an  erect  position." 
His  argument  is,  first,  that  it  makes  more  work  for 
the  heart  to  do,  and  secondly,  that  there  is  a  greater 
danger  from  incorrect  positions  to  the  vital  organs 
of  the  body  and  also  to  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  change  of  posture  of  man  from  horizontal 
to  upright  shows  a  greatly  increased  brain  power  not 
present  with  the  lower  animals. 

Poor  posture  does  not  necessarily  injure  the  health 
of  man  during  a  life  of  muscular  exercise.  Take 
for  instance,  the  athlete  or  the  mechanic.  Both  may 
carry  them  elves  very  poorly  thus  hindering  the 
work  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  but  the  exercise 
which  they  receive  in  their  work  is  sufficient  to 
offset  this  for  the  time  being.  It  is  in  later  years 
when  they  are  unable  to  exercise  so  vigorously  and 
this  active  life  must  be  given  up  that  the  bad  effects 
begin  to  show  themselves.  It  is  then  that  the  heart's 
action  is  impeded  and  the  viscera  are  crowded ; 
and  at  this  time,  after  a  whole  life  of  incorrect  stand- 
ing, it  is  impossible  to  change. 

Much  of  the  poor  posture  that  we  see  in  adults 
was  acquired  during  the  years  of  school  life  while 
they  were  growing,  since  formerly  the  desk  heights 
and  seating  were  not  as  closely  attended  to  as  at 
present. 
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Erect  posture  is  also  closely  related  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mind.  Any  thing  that  tends  to  depress 
the  mind  such  as  worry,  lack  of  sleep,  indigestion, 
etc.,  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible  as  they 
are  factors  in  developing  a  slumped  or  incorrect 
posture. 

Although  poor  posture  does  not  always  impair 
the  health  of  a  person  who  leads  a  life  of  active 
exercise,  it  does  break  down  the  health  of  the  average 
person.  With  the  shoulders  pushed  forward,  the 
chest  is  hollowed  and  compressed,  thus  decreasing 
the  respiratory  capacity.  It  also  gives  less  room 
for  the  heart  to  perform  its  function  and  crowds  the 
viscera,  pushing  them  from  their  proper  position. 

The  influence  of  a  correct  posture  upon  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Can  you  meet  a  person  who  is  noticeably  erect,  with 
head  up  and  shoulders  well  back  without  involun- 
tarily straightening  up  yourself?  For  this  reason 
we  should  be  careful  to  set  examples  of  posture  that 
are  worth  being  copied. 

We  find  then  five  definite  reasons  why  we  should 
correct  our  posture;  first,  it  aids  in  securing  good 
health;  second,  it  assists  the  heart  by  giving  it  more 
room  in  which  to  work;  third,  it  gives  more  room  to 
the  viscera;  fourth,  it  increases  the  lung  capacity; 
last,  it  may  help  to  influence  another  who  has  a 
habitually  poor  carriage. 

Anne  Johnson. 


TRAIN  COLLEGE  MEN  FOR  DEFENCE 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  held  December  28,  in  New  York  City, 
a  resolution  indorsing  physical  preparedness  in  the 
cause  of  national  defence  was  adopted.  The  reso- 
lution is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  calls  upon  all 
affiliated  persons  to  give  their  entire  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  national  defence,  to  the  end  that  the 
nation  shall  be  assured  of  immunity  from  invasion, 
and  that  all  members  be  urged  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  physical  preparedness  on  the  part  of 
each  individual." 

An  amateur  athlete  was  decided  by  the  convention 
to  be  "one  who  participates  in  competitive  physical 
sports  only  for  the  pleasure,  and  the  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  social  benefits  directly  derived  therefrom," 
as  suggested  by  the  Athletic  Research  Society.  The 
vote  on  this  question  was  24  to  11. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  association, 
delegates  were  present  from  all  the  districts.  They 
came  from  local  conferences  all  over  the  United  States, 
including  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  South,  representing  more  than  200 


colleges,  demonstrating  the  national  character  of 
the  organization. 

Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs  of  Harvard,  who  pre- 
sided, refused  to  accept  another  term  as  president 
of  the  association,  and  Major  Palmer  E.  Pierce, 
War  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  former  president, 
was  again  elected  to  that  office  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Professor  Samuel  W.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  College, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Frank  W.  Nicholson, 
Wesleyan  University,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer 

The  districts  were  increased  from  eight  to  nine, 
and  the  following  representatives  of  these  districts 
were  elected  as  the  executive  committee:  Professor 
C.  L.  Maxcy,  Williams  College;  Professor  Erastus 
Palmer,  College  City  of  New  York;  R.  T.  Abercrombie 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  H.  G.  Buchanan, 
University  of  Tennessee;  C.  O.  Coons,  Denison 
University;  George  W.  Bryant,  Coe  College;  J.  L. 
Driver,  Texas  A.  and  M.;  H.  C.  Parmelee,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Browne,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College. 

Major  Pierce,  in  his  address  on  "College  Athletics 
as  Related  to  National  Preparedness,"  said: 

"Compulsory  physical  training  should  be  intro- 
duced into  all  our  institutions  of  learning.  I  mean 
by  this  not  a  course  of  training  that  is  confined  to 
any  particular  class  in  these  institutions  nor  to  a 
certain  specified  number  of  periods  that  may  be 
covered  in  a  very  short  time,  but  a  course  that  extends 
throughout  the  entire  curriculum  and  is  serious 
enough  to  be  rated  among  the  most  important  sub- 
jects taught." 

"Despite  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand," 
said  Dean  Briggs,  "there  may  be  reasons  why  the 
athletic  coach  should  not  receive  three  times  as  much 
salary  as  the  professor  of  Greek,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  hold  a  position  of  equal  dignity. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  teacher  of  football 
should  curse  his  pupils  than  why  the  teacher  of  Greek 
should  curse  his." 

He  laid  stress  on  sportsmanship  and  quoted  former 
President  Taft  to  show  that  a  man  can  whole-heartedly 
play  football  or  baseball  without  being  a  "mucker 
or  a  thug." 

Summarizing  a  joint  report  made  by  Chairman 
E.  L.  Hall,  football  rules  committee,  and  himself, 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Williams,  coach  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  football  team,  said: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  rules 
have  given  us  the  best  game  of  football  that  we  have 
ever  had,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rules  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  about  as  they  are." 

Favorable  reports  were  also  read  on  track  athletics, 
basket  ball  and  swimming.  A  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  college  athletics  will  be  made,  pro- 
viding the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
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can  gain  the  aid  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
Sage  Foundation  or  the  general  educational  board 
in  a  country-wide  movement.  The  association  at 
its  convention  adopted  a  resolution  providing  "that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  organization  request 
one  of  these  foundations  to  make  a  surv  ey  of  athletics 
in  colleges  with  particular  reference  to  their  moral 
influence." 

It  was  announced  that  the  executive  committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  association 
and  the  district  representatives,  will  immediately 
get  in  touch  with  the  foundations  and  will  try  to 
launch  a  movement  patterned  after  other  great 
educational  surveys  that  these  institutions  have  made. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  at  the 
convention  revolved  around  the  "athletic  heart." 
According  to  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee  of  Harvard  University, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  athletic  heart.  Dr.  Lee 
claimed  to  have  proved  this  during  the  last  year  with 
Harvard  oarsmen  by  means  of  new  instruments 
devised  to  take  graphic  records.  With  these  instru- 
ments he  was  able  to  study  the  cardiac  rhythm  and 
natural  rhythm,  and  he  declared  that  cardiac  irregu- 
larities are  in  no  way  related  to  physical  exercise, 
but  rather,  to  increased  nervous  sensibility.  He 
said  that  the  irregularities  occur  frequently  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  are  not  limited  to  athletic  persons. 


HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Cause  of  Fatigue  Among  School  Children 

If  children  are  tired  out  at  the  end  of  a  school  day. 
is  it  really  because  they  are  fatigued  by  their  school 
work?  Or  is  it  because  they  are  bored,  or  confined 
in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  or  because  they  have 
physical  defects,  or  are  not  properly  cared  for  at  home? 
Professor  W.  H.  Heck,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
has  been  conducting  experiments,  first  in  New  York 
City  and  later  in  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  with  a  view  to 
determining  how  fatigue  influences  the  work  of 
children  in  school.  A  report  of  the  New  York  experi- 
ment has  been  published  as  a  monograph.  The 
Lynchburg  experiment  is  reported  by  Professor  Heck 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Psychological  Clinic. 
"An  important  consideration,"  says  Mr.  Heck,  "is 
the  greater  decrease  in  efficiency  shown  by  the  boys 
than  by  the  girls,  this  difference  even  being  notice- 
able in  the  greater  restlessness  of  the  boys  during 
the  tests.  Complete  tables  of  the  sixteen  class 
averages  were  made  of  the  results  by  the  boys  and 
the  girls,  and  the  general  averages,  percentages,  etc., 
were  calculated.  The  boys  showed  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  0.74  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  quality 
of  4.25  per  cent;    the  girls  showed  an  increase  in 


quantity  of  1.62  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  quality 
of  1.96  per  cent.  The  boys  showed  an  increase 
in  quantity  0.4568  times  that  by  the  girls  and  a 
decrease  in  quality  2.168  times  that  by  the  girls. 
The  results  of  the  twenty-five-minute  tests  in  Lynch- 
burg greatly  strengthen  the  conclusions  from  the 
ten-minute  tests  in  New  York.  The  decrease  in 
efficiency  must  have  been  due  in  part  to  unhygienic 
conditions  in  school,  home,  and  children;  but  however 
much  of  this  decrease  we  attribute  to  fatigue,  the 
fatigue  is  still  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible  in 
a  hygienic  school  environment,  except  in  regard  to 
the  few  easily  fatigued  individuals." 

Examination"  of  the  Eyes  of  School  Children 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Chicago  to  secure 
thorough  examination  of  the  eyes  of  public  school 
children.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  superintendent 
of  schools,  projected  a  plan  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  used  at  present  by  the  dentists.  At  a 
recent  conference  Mrs.  Young  urged  the  officers  of 
the  Illinois  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Yision 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  get  young  oculists 
who  would  be  willing  to  give  part  of  their  time  to 
the  examination  of  school  children.  All  defects 
would  be  charted  and  sent  to  the  parents.  No 
oculist's  name  would  be  used  so  that  there  could  be 
no  advertising.  W  here  the  parents  are  too  poor  or 
too  indifferent  to  see  the  defects  are  taken  care  of 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dispensary  would  be  given. 

Mrs.  Young  urged  that  efforts  be  made  to  get  the 
board  of  education  to  co-operate  so  that  necessary 
supplies  and  even  free  glasses  could  be  provided 
where  necessary.  "Some  children  are  as  greatly 
handicapped  without  glasses  as  they  are  without 
books."  she  said.  Mrs.  Young  asserted  she  believed 
most  of  the  eye  defects  in  the  schools  came  from 
working  in  subdued  light.  Window  shades  that 
pull  down  from  the  top  are  responsible,  she  said. 

Dr.  Parke  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  said  the  thinking 
capacity  of  a  child  is  retarded  by  visual  defects. 
He  urged  fewer  books  for  children  and  larger  print. 

Health  Conditions  in  Country  Public  Schools 

That  80  per  cent  of  the  children  in  country  schools 
drink  tea  and  coffee;  that  40  per  cent  of  them  suffer 
from  almost  constant  toothache;  and  that  19  to  23 
per  cent  have  frequent  headache;  these  are  some  of 
the  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag.  of 
Minnesota,  in  a  personal  visitation  of  the  rural  schools 
of  that  State.  To  find  exactly  what  health  conditions 
in  the  Minnesota  rural  schools  are,  Dr.  Hoag  ask 
the  simplest  kind  of  questions,  with  astonishing 
results.  "When  I  ask  those  who  drink  coffee  to 
stand  up,"  says  Dr.  Hoag.  "nearly  all  the  children 
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arise.  When  I  ask  how  many  have  a  toothbrush, 
nearly  all  say  they  have,  but  when  I  ask  'Did  you 
use  it  this  morning?'  there  is  little  response." 

Many  of  the  children  assumed  that  headache, 
earache,  and  other  ailments  were  perfectly  natural 
things,  and  seemed  surprised  that  anybody  should 
be  curious  about  them.  "Why,  I.  always  have  head- 
ache," they  would  say.  Dr.  Hoag  found  that  by 
simple  questions  about  the  children's  eyesight,  the 
teacher,  without  any  optical  tests  at  all,  would  dis- 
cover that  20  per  cent  of  her  children  suffer  from  eye 
strain.  From  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the  country  school 
children  suffer  from  earache,  and  4  per  cent  have 
discharging  ears.  "Adenoids,  earache,  discharging 
ears,  deafness:  that's  the  order  we  find  over  and 
over  again,"  says  Dr.  Hoag.  "Four  or  five  per  cent 
of  the  children  simply  do  not  hear  what  is  going  on 
and  are  therefore  put  down  as  stupid  when  they 
are  not." 

The  commonest  principles  of  hygiene  are  frequently 
neglected.  In  one  school  visited  by  Dr.  Hoag,  an 
old-fashioned  unjacketed  stove  had  sent  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  sizzling  height  of  90  degrees,  while 
it  was  10  below  zero  out-doors-of,  a  difference  of 
100  degrees.  The  children  in  the  country  are  gener- 
ally plentifully  fed,  Dr.  Hoag  finds,  but  they  do  not 
eat  the  right  kind  of  food.  People  in  the  country 
do  not  breathe  pure  air,  because,  with  abundance 
of  it  all  about  them,  they  carefully  exclude  it  from 
their  houses  by  keeping  the  windows  tightly  closed. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  have  caused  the  country 
to  lose  its  reputation  for  good  health  as  compared 
with  the  city. 

In  order  to  remedy  conditions,  thorough  medical 
inspection  is  desirable  where  it  can  be  had,  but  much 
can  be  done  by  the  teacher  herself  without  any 
elaborate  medical  methods,  according  to  Dr.  Hoag. 
Teachers  in  the  Minnesota  schools  are  provided  with 
a  "health  survey"  containing  simple  but  fundamental 
questions  about  health,  by  means  of  which  they  keep 
informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  children  intrusted 
to  their  charge  and  are  able  to  point  the  way  to 
healthful  living. 

Establishes  Bureau  of  Health  Instruction 

The  development  of  a  health  instruction  bureau 
in  connection  with  the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  was  authorized  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  at  a  recent  meeting.  According 
to  authority  in  medicine,  hygiene,  and  vital  statistics, 
including  insurance  actuaries,  the  average  duration 
of  human  life  can  be  prolonged  fifteen  years,  if  the 
present  available  knowledge  is  intelligently  applied. 
The  new  health  bureau  will  undertake  to  carry  out  to 
the  people  of  the  state  this  knowledge.  Bulletins 


will  be  published  on  preventable  diseases,  infant 
mortality,  rural  hygiene  and  similar  subjects.  Public 
lectures,  instruction  by  correspondence,  health 
surveys,  and  public  exhibits  are  among  the  forms  of 
dissemination  of  information  that  will  be  used  by  the 
extension  division  in  the  new  health  bureau. 

From  American  Educational  Review 


METHODS  OF  RESUSCITATION 


In  line  with  its  campaign  to  reduce  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  some  time  ago  appointed 
a  committee  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
develop  an  efficient  method  of  resuscitation  to  be 
administered  by  miners  or  other  persons  to  a  fellow- 
workman  overcome  by  electric  shock  or  by  gases  in 
places  which  can  not  be  reached  by  a  physician  or 
surgeon  in  time  to  save  lives. 

As  a  result  of  this  committee's  report  just  made, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  through  Director  Joseph  A. 
Holmes,  recommends  the  following  procedure  in 
rendering  first  aid  to  those  in  need  of  artificial  respir- 
ation. 

The  recommendations  apply  not  only  to  men  who 
are  overcome  by  electric  shock  or  gases  in  mines, 
but  also  to  persons  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
illuminating-gas  poisoning  or  from  electric  shock 
anywhere. 

In  case  of  gas  poisoning,  remove  victim  at  once 
from  the  gaseous  atmosphere.  Carry  him  quickly 
to  fresh  air  and  immediately  give  manual  artificial  res- 
piration. Do  not  stop  to  loosen  clothing.  Every 
moment  of  delay  is  serious. 

In  case  of  electric  shock,  break  electric  current  in- 
stantly. Free  the  patient  from  the  current  with  a 
single  quick  motion,  using  any  dry  non-conducter, 
such  as  clothing,  rope,  or  board,  to  move  patient  or 
wire.  Beware  of  using  any  metal  or  moist  material. 
Meantime  have  every  effort  made  to  shut  off  current. 

Attend  instantly  to  the  victim's  breathing.  If 
the  victim  is  not  breathing,  he  should  be  given  manual 
artificial  respiration  at  once. 

If  the  patient  is  breathing  slowly  and  regularly, 
do  not  give  artificial  respiration,  but  let  nature 
restore  breathing  unaided. 

In  gas  cases,  give  oxygen.  If  the  patient  has  been 
a  victim  of  gas,  give  him  pure  oxygen,  with  manual 
artificial  respiration. 

The  oxygen  may  be  given  through  a  breathing 
bag  from  a  cylinder  having  a  reducing  valve,  with 
connecting  tubes  and  face  mask,  and  with  an  in- 
spiratory and  an  expiratory  valve,  of  which  the 
latter  communicates  directly  with  the  atmosphere. 
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No  mechanical  artificial  resuscitating  device  should 
be  used  unless  one  operated  by  hand  that  has  no 
suction  effect  on  the  lungs. 

Use  the  Schaefer  or  prone  pressure  method  of 
artificial  respiration.  Begin  at  once.  A  moment's 
delay  is  serious. 

Continue  the  artificial  respiration.  If  necessary, 
continue  two  hours  or  longer  without  interruption 
until  natural  breathing  is  restored.  If  natural 
breathing  stops  after  being  restored,  use  artificial 
respiration  again. 

Do  not  give  the  patient  any  liquid,  until  he  is  fully 
conscious. 

Give  him  fresh  air,  but  keep  his  body  warm. 
Send  for  the  nearest  doctor  as  soon  as  the  accident 
is  discovered. 


DIET  AND  CARE  OF  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 


No  one  at  all  interested  in  our  future  as  a  nation 
but  what  realizes  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
nervous  diseases  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  living  under  high  pressure  as  much 
as  it  is  due  to  the  very  faulty  foundation  laid  for 
manhood  to  stand  the  strain  of  present  conditions. 

Of  course  any  such  argument  goes  back  further 
than  the  early  life  of  the  child;  in  fact,  goes  back  to 
the  parents  and  even  earlier  ancestors.  We  are  not 
going  into  any  discussion  of  eugenics  or  into  the 
advocacy  of  State  control  of  marriage,  or  any  other 
theories  so  many  of  which  are  radical.  They  all 
have  as  their  basic  idea  the  most  laudable  desire  to 
improve  both  the  mental  and  physical  character- 
istics of  the  children.  What  we  are  particularly 
concerned  in  just  now  is  the  suggestion  of  some  facts 
pertinent  to  the  care  of  the  child  born  or  early  becom- 
ing nervous,  no  matter  from  what  cause.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  healthy  child  has  the  better 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  strong,  virile,  valuable 
unit  in  our  national  life,  and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
each  parent,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  personally  so  control  the  early  youth  that 
the  result  will  be  a  strong  adult.  Much  more  harm 
is  done  to  the  growing  child  in  many  instances  by 
ignorance  than  by  wilfulness. 

Because  a  child  has  been  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  hereditary  nervous  influences  it  is  as  wrong  not 
to  try  and  overcome  these  influences  as  it  is  to  permit 
a  child  born  without  them  to  so  live  and  eat  that  he 
becomes  afflicted.  We  cannot  under  our  present 
social  government  so  control  marriage  that  only 
healthy  children  or  children  without  taint  will  be 
born,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the  child  so 
that  many  of  these  evil  taints  can  be  cured.  Proper 
and  scientific  care  of  the  child  will  so  improve  the 


health  that  much  can  be  done  to  break  the  chain  of 
bad  hereditary  influence;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  by  proper  care  and  instruction  we  can  do  much 
to  prevent  new  chains  of  degeneracy  starting. 

The  diet  of  the  child  with  a  weak  nervous  system 
should  be  without  stimulants  of  any  kind,  but  it 
should  be  nutritious  and  fattening.  No  meat  at  all 
should  be  allowed  to  the  very  young  and  to  the  older 
ones  it  is  needed  only  in  very  moderate  amounts. 
Throughout  the  earlier  years  milk  should  always  form 
the  basis  of  the  diet,  as  it  is  the  best  means  of  sup- 
plying the  lime  salts  and  fat.  A  good  layer  of  fat 
deposited  under  the  skin  is  a  most  valuable  asset, 
as  it  offers  a  source  of  energy  on  which  to  draw  in 
emergencies.  Eggs,  fish,  broths,  most  vegetables 
and  fruits  should  form  the  principal  articles  of  food. 
Pastry,  confectionery,  outside  of  small  amounts  of 
home  made  candy,  and  all  condiments  except  salt 
should  be  absolutely  eliminated. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  almost  universal 
use  of  white  flour  is  a  sad  mistake.  Whole  grains 
should  be  an  absolute  part  of  the  diet  of  these  little 
ones,  particularly  whole  wheat.  In  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  the  wheat  grains  particularly  are  the  most 
valuable  mineral  salts  so  necessary  to  the  perfect 
health  of  the  growing  child.  Fats  in  the  form  of 
good  butter,  good  olive  oil,  etc.,  are  important. 
Overfeed  rather  than  underfeed  a  young  nervous 
child,  but  commence  early  in  his  training  to  teach  him 
to  like  what  is  good  for  him.  No  tea  or  coffee  or 
alcohol  in  any  form  should  ever  be  given  to  a  growing 
child.  Its  water  supply  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  the  child  should  almost  from  birth  be  encouraged 
to  drink  plenty  of  it.  All  children  born  with  a 
neurotic  tendency  are  better  off  if  their  earliest 
years  of  life  are  spent  in  the  country  under  intelligent 
supervision.  Their  exercise  and  play  should  be  as 
carefully  watched  and  planned  as  should  their  hours 
of  study  when  they  are  older.  Their  hours  of  sleep 
should  be  as  carefully  planned  as  should  the  temper- 
atures and  air  of  their  sleeping  rooms.  Their  baths 
are  of  equal  importance;  in  fact  proper  regulation  of 
the  bath  is  a  factor  in  the  health  rules  which  in  most 
cases  is  not  given  the  consideration  it  deserves.  In 
any  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  nervous  child  the  individuality  must  always 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Edward  S.  Hodgskin,  M.  D.  in  New  York  Sun. 


A  SWISS  DIVERSION  BROUGHT  TO  AMERICA 


Of  all  winter  sports  in  America,  bob-sleighing 
is  the  least  known.  Indeed,  save  for  those  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  enjoyed  winter  sports  in  Switzer- 
land, or  to  have  lived  at  Southampton,  Tuxedo, 
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or  Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts  in  Canada,  where  the  sport 
has  been  introduced  during  the  past  few  years, 
scarcely  anyone  on  this  continent  knows  the  thrilling 
joys  of  this,  the  fastest  sport  in  the  world. 

This  season  visitors  to  Quebec  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  trying  out  the  great  Swiss  diversion, 
as  the  management  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac  has 
followed  its  experiment  of  last  winter  by  inaugurating 
the  sport  on  a  larger  scale  this  year,  and  has  imported 
several  genuine  Swiss  bob  sleighs  from  St.  Moritz, 
formerly  used  on  the  famous  Cresta  Run,  the  longest 
swiftest  run  in  the  world  today 

One  of  the  attractions  peculiar  to  Quebec  is  at 
Kent  House,  nine  miles  from  the  city,  at  Mont- 
morency Falls,  where  the  "glissades"  or  glare-ice 
slides  have  furnished  for  many  years  about  the 
greatest  thrill  one  could  have,  before  the  day  of  bob- 
sleighs. They  were  dangerous  too,  these  glare-ice 
slides,  steep  as  a  toboggan  slide  and  twice  as  swift. 
Little  low  sleds  or  "sleighs,"  sharply  shod  with  steel 
runners,  and  carrying  not  more  than  two  passengers 
at  best,  are  used,  and  as  the  wide  track  which  un- 
winds at  the  foot  of  the  sharp,  steep  descent  is  of 
glare  ice  and  the  slightest  movement  to  one  side  or 
the  other  will  send  the  sleigh  and  its  precious  freight 
scurrying  into  the  high  snow  bank  on  either  side;  it 
takes  unerring  judgment  and  skilful  steering  to 
negotiate  successfully  the  sharp  descent. 

There  are  two  "glissades,"  "pour  aller  et  retourner" 
— to  go  down  and  come  back.  For  when  the  end  of  the 
first  is  reached,  behold,  there  is  another  upon  which 
to  slide  back — after  climbing  innumerable  steep  little 
steps,  tugging  their  sleighs  behind! 

But  for  all  the  fascination  and  danger  of  these 
slides,  bob-sleighing  for  real  sport  has  superseded 
them  in  Quebec,  where  a  real  bob-sleigh  run  this 
winter  will  stimulate  interest  in  the  sport.  For  sheer 
velocity  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  Spectacular 
to  onlookers,  it  affords  the  greatest  number  of  thrills 
to  the  participants  of  anything  going  in  the  sports 
line.  The  hilly  surroundings  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Quebec  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sport,  and 
afford  unrivalled  facilities  for  enjoying  it.  Everyone 
who  tries  the  sport  immediately  becomes  its  fervent 
devotee,  and  even  tobogganing  takes  a  back  seat 
among  the  elect  who  have  been  initiated  into  its 
mysteries. 

Most  sportsmen  have  some  particularly  dear 
memory  to  recall,  in  reminiscences  of  past  prowess. 
One  loves  to  tell  of  the  giant  moose  that  fell  to  his 
rifle,  another  of  the  Mallard  duck  or  English  pheasant 
that  crumpled  and  fell  in  the  track  of  his  bullet  as 
it  came  streaking  down  the  wind  at  forty  miles  an 
hour.  Yet  another  tells  over  again,  for  delectation 
of  his  audience  the  story  of  that  King  of  the  Pool 


that  finally  lay  floundering  in  the  bottom  of  his 
canoe  after  a  battle  royal.  Another  never  forgets 
the  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  scored  the  winning  goal  in 
a  hard  earned  victory  at  hockey  or  football.  Let 
them  all  try  bob-sleighing — and  they  will  forget  past 
glories  in  the  new  sensation  that  is  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world.  The  sense  of  speed  like  lightning,  the 
rattle  of  the  runners  over  the  icy  track,  the  bobbing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  to  furnish  impetus  neces- 
sary for  the  speed,  the  skilful  steering  at  the  wheel, 
the  excitement  of  a  closely  negotiated  corner,  and 
even  of  a  spill  into  a  bank  of  feathery,  plumy  snow, 
combine  for  an  enjoyment  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  sport. 

The  Swiss  bob-sleighs  are  wide,  roomy  affairs, 
with  smooth  steel  runners.  Although  some  carry 
more,  most  bob-sleighs  are  equipped  to  carry  five 
passengers,  and  on  either  side  of  the  wooden  hand 
rails,  between  them  and  the  seat  of  the  sleigh,  is 
coarse  netting  which  prevents  the  balls  of  snow 
and  lumps  of  ice  from  being  hurled  into  the  faces 
of  the  sliders  as  they  round  a  sharp  corner  or  plunge 
down  the  steep  descent.  Five  passengers  is  the 
ideal  number  to  get  the  best  speed  out  of  the  average 
sleigh.  With  so  small  a  number,  it  is  that  much 
easier  to  "bob"  in  rounding  a  curve  and  to  lean  just 
the  right  distance  to  one  side  so  that  the  swiftly 
running  sleigh  shall  not  tip  over.  The  two  most 
important  positions  are  those  of  the  steersman  and 
the  brakeman  at  the  rear.  Upon  them  devolve 
the  responsibility  of  a  perfect  flight,  but  every  member 
of  the  bob-sleigh's  crew  has  his  own  function  to 
perform  and  all  combine  to  make  the  whole  perfect. 

—  Transcript. 

SWIMMING  IN  HAWAII 


Arrangements  practically  have  been  completed  for 
the  annual  midwinter  water  carnival  of  the  Hawaiian 
A.  A.  U.  Association.  It  will  be  held  in  February 
in  Honolulu  harbor  and  will  include  feature  events 
for  both  men  and  women. 

Among  the  Hawaiian  stars  now  in  training  for  it 
are  Duke  Kahanamoku,  Clarence  Lane,  John  Kelii, 
Harold  Kruger,  George  Cunha,  Miss  Ruth  Stacker, 
Miss  Bernice  Lane  and  Miss  Lucille  Legros.  Also 
at  Honolulu,  preparing  for  the  meet,  is  Lady  Langer, 
the  Los  Angeles  A.  C.  prodigy,  who  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  middle  distance  national  swimming 
titles  last  summer,  and  hung  up  several  open  water 
world's  records.  From  this  country  there  are  booked 
for  the  meet  Norman  Ross  of  the  Olympic  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  recently  credited  with  an  international 
mark  of  2  minutes  21  3-5  seconds  for  220  yards: 
Miss  Dorothy  Burns  of  Los  Angeles,  said  to  be  swim- 
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ming  the  classic  free  style  and  back  stroke  short 
distances  around  record  figures,  and  Miss  Aileen  Allen, 
also  of  Los  Angeles,  American  champion  girl  fancy 
diver  and  an  able  all  around  swimmer. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  late 
over  the  relative  merits  of  the  strokes  now  used  for 
racing,  and  results  may  shed  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that  with 
the  Hawaiians  at  top  form,  Langer  swimming  better 
than  he  ever  did,  and  Ross  officially  having  covered 
220  and  440  yards  under  world's  record  times  within 
the  last  three  weeks,  records  are  doomed.  The  value 
of  the  different  strokes  should  be  illustrated  com- 
paratively, for  Kahanamoku  affects  the  straight 
crawl,  Ross  the  single  trudgeon  crawl,  Langer  the 
double  trudgeon  crawl,  and  they  are  the  three  men 
at  present  leading  among  exponents  of  their  respective 
strokes. 

The  Hawaiian  girls  are  reported  to  have  improved 
materially,  and  Miss  Lane,  in  particular,  is  expected 
to  force  Miss  Burns  to  her  best  paces.  It  is  among 
the  possibilities  that  the  American  open  water  records 
for  women  at  50, 100  and  220  yarc's  will  be  shattered. 


BARONESS    POSSE   RESIGNS  OFFICE 


Baroness  Rose  Posse  has  resigned  her  member- 
ship in  the  American  Physical  Education  Association, 
of  which  she  has  been  vice-president  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

In  accepting  her  resignation,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Association 
writes : 

"It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Council  accepts 
your  resignation.  The  Council  feels  that  you  have 
earned  the  rest  which  you  desire  and  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  for  the  splendid  service  which  you 
have  rendered  the  Association  during  all  these  years." 

Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  President 
of  the  Association  writes: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  your 
efficiency  both  in  the  Physical  Education  Association 
and  in  the  National  Education  Association 
in  which  fields  of  endeavor  you  have  certainly 
been  a  power  for  good.  Your  work  has  been  a 
fitting  monument  to  our  co-worker  and  friend, 
Baron  Nils  Posse." 


SWEDISH  ATHLETES 


With  the  idea  of  encouraging  international  com- 
petition, the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has  invited 
A.  Bohlin  and  J.  Zanders,  two  of  Sweden's  best 
runners,  to  compete  in  the  national  senior  indoor  AA.U. 
championship  games  in  this  city  March  17. 


George  F.  Pawling  of  Philadelphia,  who  sailed  on 
the  steamer  Kristianiafjord  for  Stockholm,  carried 
the  invitation  of  the  A.  A.  U.  officials  to  the  Swedish 
Athletic  Association,  together  with  an  offer  to  defray 
expenses. 

Bohlin  and  Zanders  are  star  performers,  whose 
records  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best 
amateur  runners  of  the  world.  Bohlin,  as  a  rule, 
confines  his  running  to  the  400  and  800-meter  races, 
which  correspond  with  the  American  quarter  and 
half-mile  events.  Zanders,  while  he  sometimes  com- 
petes at  these  distances,  is  better  in  the  longer  con- 
tests, ranging  from  3,000  to  5,000  metres. 

Both  of  these  athletes  were  named  by  Coach 
Ernie  Hjertberg  as  probable  members  of  the  Swedish 
track  and  field  team,  which  it  was  proposed  to  send 
to  this  country  last  summer.  They  have  been 
developed  since  the  Olympic  games  held  at  Stockholm 
in  1912  and  have  equalled  or  bettered  the  international 
amateur  athletic  federation  records  several  times. 

The  members  of  the  American  five-man  track  team 
who  competed  in  Scandinavia  last  autumn  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  running  of  the  two  Swedish 
amateurs. 

Bohlin  defeated  Ted  Meredith  five  times  at  dis- 
tances ranging  from  800  to  1,000  meters,  but  the 
former  University  of  Pennsylvania  star  turned  the 
tables  upon  Bohlin  in  the  400  meter  races.  Zanders 
also  defeated  Meredith  in  a  1,000-meter  race,  the 
distance  being  too  great  for  the  American.  Bohlin 
and  Zanders  divided  honors  in  the  800  and  1,500 
meter  races  at  the  Swedish  championships  held  in 
August,  and  Zanders  won  first  place  in  the  1,500  and 
5,000  meter  races  and  the  3,000  meter  steeplechase 
at  the  Scandinavian  championships,  while  Bohlin 
was  second  in  the  400  and  first  in  the  800  meter 
races  against  the  best  runners  of  Norway,  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 


BASKET  BALL 


Girls 

January  9,  1917. 

Posse  played  Natick  High  School  at  Posse.  Score, 
Posse,  35;  Natick  2.    Line-up:  Miss    Power,  L.F., 
Miss  Parker,  R.F.,  Miss  Allard,  C,  Miss  Tarbox, 
L.C.,  Miss  Means,  L.G.,  Miss  McFall,  R.G. 
January  13,  1917. 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School  at  Fitchburg. 
Score,  Posse,  18;  Normal  School  8.  Line-up  was  the 
same  as  at  the  Natick  game,  without  Miss  McFall. 

Men 

On  Wednesday,  December  16,  at  Posse  the  men's 
team  defeated  the  Harvard  Sophomores  37 — 4,  in  a 
one  sided  game. 
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Posse  line-up:  Nolan,  R.F.,  Fiske,  L.F.,  Longley, 
C;  Bennett,  R.B.;  Francis  Nissen,  L.B. 

Saturday,  January  6,  after  the  Christmas  recess, 
the  Posse  team  started  their  long  and  hard  schedule. 
The  first  game  being  a  disastrous  one  for  Posse, 
however,  the  boys  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
the  experience  derived  from  playing  the  fast  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  going  to  prove  most  beneficial  to 
them.   Score,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  78  —  Posse,  22. 

On  January  11,  the  boys  traveled  to  Brocton  and 
met  the  fast  Douglas  five,  and  received  another 
defeat.  The  score  being  42  —  24.  The  Brocton 
Press  favored  the  Posse  Boys  for  their  clean  hard 
playing  in  their  comment  of  the  game. 

The  playing  of  the  boys  showed  plainly  the  result 
of  the  excellent  coaching  received  from  William 
O'Regan,  a  graduate  of  Posse,  who  is  to  coach  the 
team  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Schedule  of  games  to  come  includes: 
January  20:  Posse  versus  Dean  Academy  at  Franklin, 
Mass. 

January  27:  Bridgewater  State  Normal  at  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 

February  7:  St.  George's  School  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
February  10:  Colby  Academy  at  New  London,  N.  H. 
February  13:  Lynn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Lynn,  Mass. 
March  3:  Wakefield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Wakefield,  Mass. 
March  17:  Somerville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Somerville, 
Mass. 


THE  SENIOR  DANCE 


On  December  9,  '16  the  senior  class  gave  an  in- 
formal party  to  the  students  and  their  friends. 

The  school  gymnasium  was  decorated  with  college 
banners  and  flags  which  were  most  effective. 

The  receiving  committee  included  Mr.  Nissen, 
Miss  Gilman  and  Miss  Torrey. 

The  dance  committee  were  Elinor  Wallace,  chair- 
man, May  W.  Power,  Olive  Clapp  and  Effie  Wetherell. 

The  affair  as  a  whole  was  most  successful. 


ITEMS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Mr.  James  A.  Patten,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Northwestern  University,  has  made  a  gift  of 
$134,000  to  the  university.  Of  this  sum  $74,000 
will  be  used  as  an  endowment  for  the  gymnasium, 
of  which  Mr.  Patten  is  the  donor,  and  $60,000  as  a 
loan  fund  for  students. 

A  rugby  football  team  composed  almost  entirely 
of  American  Rhodes  scholars  now  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England,  defeated  the  famous  Rugby  School 
15,  early  in  December  by  a  score  of  11  to  3. 


Proposals  to  establish  a  course  in  Chicago  high 
schools  in  military  work  for  girls,  teaching  them  to 
act  as  Red  Cross  nurses  and  first  aid  workers,  are 
being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Male  students  of  Milwaukee  South  Side  high 
school  who  can  count  best  in  mathematic  classes 
are  the  poorest  dancers  when  it  comes  to  counting 
steps  in  the  modern  foot  and  leg  movements.  Girl 
graduates  who  came  to  the  gymnasium  to  teach 
found  that  the  "sharks"  in  arithmetic  were  the 
"boneheads"  in  dancing. 

The  National  Education  Association,  at  its  business 
meeting  voted  to  enlarge  its  store  of  simplified  spell- 
ings by  favoring  the  ending  "t"  in  place  of  "ed"  in 
the  past  tense  of  English  verbs  where  the  "ed"  is 
pronounced  like  "t"  and  where  the  change  would 
not  affect  the  pronounciation.  The  Association  thus 
approves  of  blest,  curst,  helpt,  shipt,  etc.,  but  not 
hopt  for  hoped.  These  spellings  will  be  used  in 
official  publications. 

Plans  for  an  intercollegiate  indoor  lawn  tennis 
championship  tournament  were  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  several  of  the  colleges  at  the  junior 
indoor  championship. 

Columbia,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst, 
Fordham,  Georgetown,  Rutgers  and  Lehigh  were 
numbered  among  possible  contenders  for  the  title. 
The  project  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  intercollegiate  Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

The  Bergman  Osterberg  Physical  Training  College, 
Kingsfield,  Dartford  Heath,  Kent,  England,  founded 
by  Madame  Osterberg  in  1885,  is  being  continued 
since  her  death  by  Miss  M.  H.  Meade,  principal, 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and  Miss  A. 
Wikner,  vice-president,  Royal  Cent.  Inst,  of  Gym- 
nastics, Stockholm.  The  college  opens  in  the  fall 
on  October  1.  There  are  at  present  sixty-five  students 
in  residence. 

They  believe  in  "class  athletics"  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  the  kind  where  all  the  members  of  a  class 
take  part.  For  the  boys  the  contest  is  kicking  the 
football  for  distance;  for  girls  the  event  is  throwing 
the  basketball  for  distance.  In  113  classes  the  entire 
membership  without  exception  took  part;  and  even 
in  the  upper  four  grades,  where  no  effort  was  made 
to  organize  all  the  classes,  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
participated. 

"I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,"  said  the  father  of 
the  college  student,  shaking  hands  warmly  with  the 
professor.  "My  son  took  algebra  from  you  last  year, 
you  know." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  professor;  "he  was  exposed 
to  it,  but  he  did  not  take  it."  —  Exchange. 
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BABY  WEEK 

The  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington  has  already 
received  numerous  inquiries  concerning  the  1917 
Baby  Week,  and  the  Bureau  is  making  the  following 
suggestions: 

Have  your  Baby  Week  from  the  1st  to  the  6th 
of  May,  if  possible.  This  date  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  as  the  time  best  adapted  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  different  States. 

Remember  the  mothers.  Well-cared  for,  healthy 
mothers  are  necessary  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  their  babies.  Find  out  what  your  community 
is  doing  to  ensure  to  every  mother  skilled  advice 
and  adequate  care  before  her  baby  is  born  and  during 
her  confinement,  and  give  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  mother  a  prominent  place  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  campaign. 

And  one  word  to  communities  where  infantile 
paralysis  has  been  epidemic:  Mothers  should  be 
urged  to  leave  the  baby  at  home  during  Baby  Week. 
Any  future  of  the  campaign  involving  the  bringing 
together  of  numbers  of  babies  must  of  course  be 
omitted,  but  such  features  are  not  essential  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  a  campaign.  And  Baby 
Week  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  giving 
information  as  to  the  proper  physical  training  of 
children  with  paralyzed  muscles. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  a  bulletin  of  sub- 
gestions  for  Baby  Week  campaigns  which  may  be 
had  upon  request,  and  it  is  now  preparing  a  revised 
edition  describing  the  interesting  new  features 
reported  from  the  1916  campaigns. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Better  health  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living 
will  follow  the  use  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
during  the  winter,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  the  department's  specialist  in  charge 
of  canning,  the  balanced  ration  of  many  Americans 
today  is  made  up  something  like  this: 

Bread,  butter,  eggs,  meat  and  fish,  potatoes  and 
patent  medicine  laxatives. 

Many  Americans  customarily  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  or  rheumatism.  A  simple  change 
of  the  daily  menu  might  go  a  long  way  to  remedy 
these  ailments,  the  government  specialist  claims. 
He  recommends  a  change  to  a  menu  more  in  keeping 
with  nature's  plan,  something  like  this: 

Bread,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  greens,  meat, 
fish  and  eggs. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  every  family 
provide  a  diet  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  every  day 
in  the  year. 


ATHLETICS  ABROAD 

Bill  Coe,  the  former  weight-throwing  champion, 
is  back  from  England.  He  says  that  you  would  never 
know  England  or  Ireland  from  an  athletic  stand- 
point. 

No  meets  are  held  except  among  the  soldiers. 
Shepherds  Bush,  the  scene  of  the  Olympic  games  of 
1908,  is  a  big  training  camp.  Jack  Donaldson  and 
W.  R.  Applegarth,  the  two  sprinters,  occasionally 
indulged  in  a  sprinting  duel  before  Applegarth  was 
ordered  to  the  front.  Charley  Bradley,  the  interna- 
tional sprinter,  who  came  to  this  country  and  was 
beaten  by  W7efers  in  the  meet  between  the  N.  Y.  A. 
C.  and  the  London  A.  C,  has  been  shot  in  the  war. 
John  Flanagan  is  on  his  farm  in  Ireland,  but  wants 
to  come  back  to  America  and  open  up  a  "Pub"  and 
call  it  "The  Athletes'  Rest."  Many  other  former 
British  athletic  champions  are  looking  longingly 
toward  Yankee  land. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
first  choice  of  the  committee  was  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
and  notice  of  the  change  in  location  has  but  recently 
been  sent  out. 

Miss  Ruth  Williams,  '15,  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Oratory  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Richard  Ossmann. 

On  Saturday,  January  14,  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen 
spoke  on  "Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools" 
before  the  Open  Forum  at  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Miss  Annie  Puddington,  '13,  recently  gave  an 
address  on  "Scientific  Massage"  before  the  Volunteer 
Aid  Department  of  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick. 
Miss  Puddington  consented  to  form  a  class  to  fit 
members  for  work  in  military  hospitals. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Foss,  '15,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
visor of  Orthopedic  Gymnastics  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  She  will  work  with  Dr.  Arthur 
Steindler,  medical  superintendent. 

Miss  Ruth  Rich,  '16,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Director  of  Gvmnastics  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 

On  Wednesday,  January  17,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
McManus  '16  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Wright 
Phillips  at  Framingham,  Mass.  The  class  of  1916 
has  established  a  record  for  weddings,  this  being  the 
fourth  that  has  occurred  since  graduation  last  May. 

A  new  municipal  building  is  to  be  erected  in  Boston 
on  the  corner  of  west  Brookline  Street  and  Shawmut 
Avenue.  It  will  contain  a  gymnasium  which  will  be 
the  second  story.  The  floor  space  will  be  100  by  84 
feet  and  there  will  be  an  overhead  running  track 
suitable  for  indoor  meets. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  GYMNASTICS  TO  OFFICE 
GIRLS 


By  Gretchen  R.  Van  Tassel 


Four  months  ago,  in  a  town  not  far  away,  an 
evening  class  was  organized,  consisting  of  twenty 
young  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  worked  daily  in 
offices  in  and  about  Boston.  These  girls  ranged  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  class  was 
conducted  two  evenings  a  week,  lasting  from  one  to 
two  hours.  Gymnastics  were  taught,  as  well  as 
basket  ball,  games  and  dancing. 

The  first  evening  proved  to  be  one  of  great  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  all  the  girls,  for  practically  none  of 
them  had  had  any  form  of  gymnastics  during  their 
school  life,  or  had  they  attended  any  gymnasium  class, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  town  was  no  form  of 
physical  culture.  As  I  previously  stated,  they  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  the  first  lesson,  but  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  such  loose 
garments,  such  comfortable  shoes  and  simple  arrang- 
ing of  the  hair.  They  felt  rather  out  of  place  but 
happily  admitted  that  they  were  comfortably  attired. 
During  the  exercises  one  girl  would  look  at  her  neigh- 
bor as  commands,  far  from  her  understanding,  were 
given  to  the  class.  As  each  movement  was  described 
fully  and  carefully  and  each  girl  took  or  tried  her  best 
to  take  the  positions,  they  felt  as  if  they  were  accom- 
plishing as  much  as  a  day's  work  at  their  desks  in  the 
offices.  If  successful  enough  to  do  the  movements 
correctly,  their  pleasure  could  easily  be  detected  in 
their  bright  smiling  faces.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
each  one  tried  that  exercise  which  proved  to  be 
especially  difficult  for  her,  keeping  at  it,  and  in  the 
end,  doing  it  to  her  satisfaction. 

As  for  basket  ball  which  followed  the  exercises,  no 


one  among  the  twenty  girls  was  acquainted  or  fam- 
iliar with  the  game,  or  the  ball  either,  for  one  of  them, 
seeing  the  ball  thrown  at  her,  looked  very  much 
frightened,  fearing  some  harm  might  come  to  her  if 
it  should  strike  her. 

It  was  necessary  for  everyone  to  be  taught  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  game.  Attentive  and 
expectant  faces  were  upon  the  instructor,  who  des- 
cribed as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible  the  rules  of 
the  game.  They  wrestled  to  and  fro,  first  this  girl, 
then  that  one,  with  the  ball  tightly  grasped  in  her 
arms,  until  half  an  hour  had  swiftly  passed  and  the 
game  brought  to  a  close. 

And  how  did  they  stand  it?  Many  knocks  and 
bruises  were  discovered  which  were  received  when 
the  game  was  at  its  height.  Their  faces  and  eyes 
were  alight  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  their  cheeks 
rosy  with  rich  color,  their  hair  very  much  rumpled, 
and  if  not  already  down,  very  nearly  so,  which  they 
smilingly  admitted  happened  for  a  good  time  and  a 
good  cause.  This  is  the  way  the  first  lesson  was 
enjoyed. 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  others  that  fol- 
lowed. These  girls  looked  forward  with  anticipation 
to  their  gymnasium  lesson,  discussed  the  events  with 
each  other,  and  as  each  lesson  came  and  went,  it 
brought  with  it  more  alertness  in  the  girls,  more  free- 
dom of  body,  which  was  gradually  overcoming  the 
cramped  effect  the  office  and  its  work  had  upon  them. 
Often  times  a  girl  would  remark  to  another  that  no 
evening  entertainment  or  the  like  could  induce  her 
to  miss  her  lessons.  They  all  felt  better  able  to  do 
the  work  put  before  them  in  the  office  and  wore 
brighter  faces.  In  class,  their  movements  became 
more  and  more  correct,  and  more  steady.  They 
enjoyed  their  loose  dress.  As  the  term  came  to  an 
end,  all  were  as  enthusiastic  as  when  they  started, 
and  wished  to  continue  the  lessons. 

Just  such  classes  as  these  should  be  organized  all 
over  the  country,  for  they  not  only  do  the  girls  good, 
but  also  help  in  the  business  life,  for  through  them 
the  office  girls  are  able  to  work  better,  faster  and 
they  enjoy  their  work  more.  These  classes  will  also 
counteract  the  bad  effects  that  are  sure  to  come  from 
many  forms  of  office  work.  Increasing  efforts  are 
being  made  to  better  the  community.  As  these 
classes  aid  in  keeping  the  body  clean  and  healthy, 
and  able  to  resist  all  outside  weakening  influences 
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we  can  truly  say  that  they  form  a  powerful  agent  for 
the  betterment  of  the  human  race.  If  you  are  in 
any  way  able  to  help  office  girls,  do  it  cheerfully,  and 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  it  may  happen  that 
the  good  you  are  not  only  doing  them,  but  eventually 
many  others,  may  in  some  unseen  way  be  connected 
with  your  life  and  interests. 


COMPARISON   OF   DIFFERENT  BRANCHES 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


By  Dorothy  Gould 

Excluding  from  consideration  the  forms  of  physical 
training  used  for  development  and  health  only,  physical 
training  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  branches — 
military,  aesthetic  and  recreative.  In  order  to  cor- 
rectly compare  these  different  branches  it  is  necessary 
to  first  summarize  briefly  the  chief  results  of  each — 
results  being  what  count. 

In  military  work  the  muscular  development  is 
generally  great  and  the  body  is  trained  to  respond 
readily  to  the  will.  At  the  same  time  the  work  be- 
comes, after  a  short  period  of  drill,  almost  purely 
mechanical.  Exercise  to  be  most  beneficial  must  be 
active — that  is  it  must  be  conscious  mental  as  well  as 
physical  effort.  Therefore  though  mechanical  exer- 
cise may  be  desirable  in  training  of  an  army,  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  development  of  the  individual. 
Moreover  for  a  great  manv,  military  training  is  out 
of  the  question  for  it  requires  a  trained  leader  and  a 
special  place  for  the  exercises  —  both  of  which  cost 
money.  Most  important  of  all,  it  does  not  interest 
the  average  man  so  that  he  will  exert  himself  to  any 
great  extent  to  obtain  it.  It  it  not  what  exercise  a 
man  will  take  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
but  what  exercise  he  will  continue  to  take  in  the  after 
years  when  he  doubtless  will  need  it  most. 

Aesthetic  work  embraces  largely  dancing.  This  is 
excellent  exercise  requiring  an  active  mind  and  a 
great  deal  of  co-ordination  and  it  has  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  physical  development.  It  requires  at  least 
a  decent  floor,  music  and  an  instructor.  To  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  any  form  of  physical  training 
the  exercises  should  be  taken  out-of-doors  and  as 
this  is  practically  impossible  for  a  dancing  class  it 
reduces  the  beneficial  results  of  dancing  as  a  form  of 
exercise.  Dancing  does  develop  grace  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  for  the  time  only.  The  most  graceful  and 
fairy-like  dancer  may  be  most  awkward  in  entering 
and  crossing  a  room.  We  have  also  to  add  the  strong- 
est reason  against  its  practical  use  —  it  attracts  only 
a  few,  generally  those  who  do  not  particularly  need 
it  and  its  devotees  have  been  so  far  almost  entirely 


those  who  with  the  exception  of  professional  dancers 
rarely  keep  it  up  more  than  two  or  three  years. 

Recreative: — What  a  person  really  likes  to  do  he 
will  do.  Play  is  instinctive.  Everyone  likes  a  game 
particularly  if  it  takes  the  participants  outside,  for 
everyone  likes  God's  out-of-doors,  whether  they 
realize  it  or  not.  Organized  play  develops  the  mind 
to  think  and  the  body  to  act  quickly.  It  teaches 
grace  and  self-control.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
demands  fair  play.  We  must  teach  games  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  that  will  develop  but  not  over- 
develop and  games  and  sports  that  will  continue  to 
interest  after  the  school  period  has  passed.  Our 
school  athletics  are  not  an  end  in  themselves  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  Over  development  is,  without 
question,  bad.  It  is  better  to  have  a  medium  lung 
capacity  and  use  it  all  than  to  develop  an  enormous 
lung  capacity  and  then  after  the  college  days,  use 
only  two  thirds  of  it.  Inactivity  of  any  part  tends 
to  decay  and  disease. 

We  need  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  very  plainly 
the  hold  that  games  and  sports  have  in  America. 
Compare  the  number  of  members  of  our  golf,  tennis 
and  swimming  clubs  with  the  numbers  of  those  who 
claim  membership  in  a  gymnasium  and  you  will  find 
that  comparison  very  hard  on  the  gymnasium.  Add 
to  that  the  vast  numbers  who,  perhaps  for  financial 
reasons  do  not  belong  to  any  club  but  who,  though  it 
may  be  only  in  walking  to  and  from  their  work  and 
indulging  in  such  forms  of  exercise  as  may  be  had  with 
little  or  no  expense,  take  that  exercise  with  a  regu- 
larity which  proves  it  to  be  not  only  beneficial  but 
distinctly  attractive.  Our  vacant  city  lots  and  play- 
grounds illustrate  this  tendency. 

In  conclusion  —  because  out-of-door  sports  are  so 
beneficial  and  because  they  are  so  attractive  to  the 
people  in  general  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical form  of  physical  training  and  one  that  should 
be  emphasized  not,  of  course,  to  the  exclusion, 
but  in  preference  to,  other  forms. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MASSAGE 


By  G.  Burns 


"Massage,  meaning  I  knead  or  handle,  is  a  term 
now  generally  accepted  by  European  and  American 
physicians  to  signify  a  group  of  procedures  which 
are  usually  done  with  the  hands,  such  as  friction, 
kneading,  manipulating,  and  percussion  of  the  ex- 
ternal tissues  of  the  body  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either 
with  a  curative,  palliative,  or  hygienic  object  in  view." 

It  is  said  that  massage  is  as  old  as  surgery;  it  being, 
impossible  to  find  out  which  is  the  older,  perhaps,  it 
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would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  massage  is  as  old 
as  mankind. 

History  informs  us  that  massage  has  been  partly 
practised  from  the  most  ancient  times,  amongst 
savage  and  civilized  nations,  in  some  form  of  rubbing, 
anointing,  kneading,  percussing,  passive  or  mixed 
movements.  We  do  not  need  to  search  far  in  order 
to  account  for  this;  for  almost  every  one,  when  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  violent  pain,  instinctively  and 
involuntarily  seizes  hold  of  the  painful  place  and 
attempts  to  relieve  it  by  pressure,  or  rubbing  or  both 
together,  usually  with  the  result  of  subduing  the 
morbid  and  over-excited  action  of  the  nerves,  and 
preventing  blood  stasis  and  effusion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  who  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  their  appreciation  of  massage 
have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  men  of  note, 
eminent  as  physicians  or  philosophers,  poets  or 
historians,  "who  have  left  their  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,"  from  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hip- 
pocrates, down.  Homer,  about  100  B.  C,  in  the 
Odyssey,  tells  us  that  war-worn  heroes  were  rubbed 
and  anointed  to  rest  and  refresh  them. 

Among  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  massage  in 
some  form  or  other  was  extensively  patronized  by 
people  or  widely  different  classes,  from  the  nobility, 
the  wealthy,  and  the  learned,  downwards  to  decrepit 
old  slaves;  and  for  the  most  diverse  purposes;  with 
some  as  a  means  of  hastening  tedious  convalescence, 
with  others  as  a  luxury  in  conjunction  with  the  baths, 
and  with  others,  still,  to  render  their  tissues  supple 
and  enduring,  preparatory  to  undergoing  severe  tests 
of  strength,  so  that  strains  and  ruptures  would  be 
less  likely  to  occur.  It  was  also  used  after  the  exer- 
cises and  struggles,  especially  by  the  gladiators,  to 
relieve  the  pains  of  the  bruises,  and  to  reinvigorate 
them.  Those  who  applied  the  rubbing  were  as 
diverse  in  character  and  qualifications  as  those  who 
received  it.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  medical 
practitioners,  sometimes  by  priests,  and  other  times, 
slaves. 

In  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  gymnasium  was  a  state 
institution  frequented  by  any  free-born  citizen.  The 
gymnastics  of  the  ancients  were  divided  into  athletic, 
military,  and  medical.  Herodicus,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Hippocrates,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  first  pro- 
posed gymnastics  for  the  cure  of  disease  and  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  writings  of  Plato  and 
his  teacher  Socrates  470-399  B.  C,  the  Greek  phil- 
osopher and  representative  of  the  finest  Athenian 
culture,  have  references,  direct  and  indirect,  to  friction. 

Cicero,  the  Roman  orator,  philosopher  and  states- 
man, B.  C,  106-43,  considered  that  he  owed  as  much 
of  his  health  to  his  anointer  as  he  did  to  his  physician. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Julius  Caesar,  B.  C.  100-44, 


had  himself  pinched  all  over  daily  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  general  neuralgia. 

Having  seen  that  massage  has  been  practised,  after 
a  fashion,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  was  also  made  use  of  by  their 
common  ancestors,  the  Aryans.  The  Aryan  branch 
of  the  Caucasian  race  includes  nearly  all  the  past  and 
present  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  that  division  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong. 

To  Peter  Henrik  Ling,  poet  and  physiologist  of 
Sweden,  is  given  the  credit  of  having  instituted  what 
is  so  well  known  as  the  "Swedish  Movement  Cure"; 
and  in  1813  the  Royal  Central  Institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Stockholm  in  order  that  he  might  practise 
and  teach  his  system  of  gymnastics  which  was  adapted 
to  the  well  and  the  sick.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Central  Institution  at  Stockholm,  persons  of  every 
condition  and  age,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick, 
executed  prescribed  movements.  The  number  of 
those  who  adopted  the  use  of  the  therapeutic  move- 
ments increased  every  year,  and  among  them  were 
even  physicians  who,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  the 
most  opposed  to  Ling.  Dr.  Metzger  of  Amsterdam 
revived  the  interest  in  massage  in  continental  Europe, 
but  neither  he  nor  Ling  may  be  said  to  have  invented 
this  form  of  treatment.  Ling  gathered  considerable 
information  from  Chinese  manuscripts  handed  down 
to  the  present  generation,  since  300  years  B.  C,  but 
his  application  of  movements  for  certain  forms  of 
disease  was  entirely  his  own. 

The  eminent  neurologist,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1877  gave  the  profession  and  the 
public  an  interesting  account  of  his  successful  methods 
of  treating  thin,  nervous  and  anaemic  patients. 

Baron  Nils  Posse  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
Swedish  massage  in  this  country,  and  for  some  time 
he  gave  his  sole  and  exclusive  attention  to  it,  and  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  useful,  having  pronounced  success 
with  advanced  forms  of  scoliosis,  and  all  kinds  of 
deformities,  as  well  as  joint  affections  and  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Massage  has  of  late  years  obtained  an  increasing 
recognition  as  a  therapeutic  agent  and  today  there 
are  Departments  for  its  practice  connected  with  all 
the  leading  hospitals  and  in  some  of  the  medical 
schools. 
References: 

D.  Graham's  Massage. 

Baron  Nils  Posse's  Handbook  of  Massage. 


THE  WAR  AND  ATHLETICS 

By  Burt  Whitman 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  European  war  has 
killed  athletics  over  there.    But  the  disaster  across 
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the  water  is  responsible  for  a  set-back  to  American 
athletics. 

Noted  athletes  would  be  in  active  competition 
today,  or  in  such  shape  that  it  would  be  a  small 
matter  to  get  into  form  for  competition,  if  only  there 
were  to  be  a  set  of  Olympic  games  in  1918.  But  the 
great  war  crimped  the  Olympic  games  for  1918.  Now 
the  men  have  no  incentive  to  stay  in  shape  and  train. 
Some  have  world  records. 

"For  the  ordinary  meet  athletes  feel  no  enthusiasm. 
It  takes  an  Olympic  meet  to  keep  them  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind.  They  all  have  business  or  professional 
interests.  They  might  manage  to  keep  up  their 
business  or  professional  interests  for  several  years 
and  keep  in  shape  for  their  specialties  if  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  have  a  set  of  Olympic  games  like 
those  at  Stockholm  in  1912. 

"Here's  the  situation.  When  European  countries 
had  all  their  young  men  available,  when  the  athletes 
over  there  had  the  regulation  number  of  legs  and 
arms,  the  United  States  athletes  could  beat  them  all. 
What  will  the  European  countries  be  able  to  put  on 
the  field  against  American  athletes  in  1918  or  1920 
or  1922?  They  have  lost  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
as  everyone  knows. 

"It  will  take  Europe  years  and  years  to  come  back 
in  athletics  to  a  place  as  advanced  as  it  held  in  1912. 
And  even  in  1912,  the  United  States  team  beat  Europe 
handily,  at  Stockholm.  Certainly — it  is  only  one  of 
the  little  results  of  the  frightful  time  they  are  having 
across  the  water  —  this  utter  collapse  of  Europe's 
place  in  the  athletic  world." 


IDEALS 


By  Hannah  I.  Schelly 


Ideals  are  like  the  stars  of  the  old-time  explorers. 
You  choose  them  as  your  guides  and  following  them 
reach  your  destiny.  Kindergartens,  Playgrounds, 
and  Gymnasiums  are  the  result  of  some  ones'  ideals. 

The  question  arises  "Why  must  we  have  Kinder- 
gartens, Playgrounds,  and  Gymnasiums  in  these 
days  when  the  children  of  long  ago  lived  and  played 
without  them? 

The  fact  is,  we  live  in  a  very  different  world  today, 
a  world  providing  new  opportunities  and  discovering 
new  kinds  of  play.  The  individuals  who  discover 
new  methods  and  games  must  have  an  ideal  as  a  key- 
note of  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind;  the  out- 
come of  these  ideas  is  to  bring  boys  and  girls  out  in 
the  open  air  and  close  to  nature. 

In  our  busy  bustling  world,  where  men  and  women, 
yes,  even  children  are  slaving,  sometimes  night  and 
day,  for  the  Almighty  Dollar,  the  spirit  of  play  was 
almost  forgotten. 


The  city  children  could  not  find  grassy  fields  and 
shallow  ponds  to  play  in,  no  flowers  to  pick  or  trees  to 
climb  or  to  play  among.  What  was  the  result?  As 
our  American  children  are  highly  imaginative,  they 
found  new  games  to  play,  which  were  not  altogether 
desirable. 

Then  came  the  awakening.  Present  conditions 
must  have  stirred  reformers  to  work  for  their  ideal  of 
life,  the  simple  life,  from  which  we  have  unconsciously 
deviated,  and  this  brought  about  a  reconstructing  and 
systematizing  of  education.  Time  and  experience 
have  shown  the  merits  of  life  in  the  open  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  natural  and  free  play. 

Years  ago  it  was  only  the  children  of  the  rich  who 
attended  the  Kindergartens  and  Gymnasiums.  The 
rest  of  the  world  scarcely  heard  of  them  or,  if  they 
did,  ridiculed  or  looked  upon  them  with  envy.  The 
Open  Air  Schools.  Playgrounds,  and  Summer  Camps, 
were  doubtful  propositions.  Parents  were  afraid 
their  darlings  would  be  injured,  learn  bad  habits, 
grow  into  rough  and  boisterous  children,  a  discredit 
and  disgrace  to  the  family.  With  the  reform  of  the 
educational  plan,  we  have  places  where  the  girls  and 
the  boys  in  all  walks  of  life  are  trained  to  grow  healthy 
in  body  and  mind.  A  love  of  wholesome  exercise 
exists  in  our  race  and  only  needs  proper  opportunities 
and  help  in  order  to  make  itself  displayed  and  expressed. 

The  first  step  in  a  child's  education  under  the  new 
plan  is  the  Kindergarten;  here  the  children  learn  the 
fundamental  principles  of  play,  to  love  one  another 
and  to  play  intelligently  and  correctly.  They  are 
taught  the  simple  creative  and  primative  of  life  and 
play.  Children  love  to  imitate  in  play  the  things 
which  they  see  their  parents  doing,  and  in  such  a  way 
are  simply  preparing  and  rehearsing  things  which 
will  broaden  out  into  more  difficult  and  more  com- 
plicated forms. 

The  next  step  is  the  playground,  which  is  only  a 
combination  of  Kindergarten  and  Gymnasium;  the 
public  school  and  seminary.  Always  coming  in  con- 
tact with  more  children  and  different  children,  and 
having  had  a  wholesome  training  in  the  start  the 
children  are  able  to  grasp  the  graver  phases  of  life  and 
thus  they  climb  the  different  steps  in  the  building  of 
character. 

The  High  School  and  College  years  are  at  hand 
when  the  ideals  and  ambitions  become  manifested. 
We  find  that  the  Gymnasium  continues  as  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  education.  Even  clubs  and 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  are  based  on  physical  development;  all  of  which 
tends  to  accomplish  something  for  a  definite  end. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  a  girls'  organization 
like  the  Boy  Scouts;  for  it  was  necessary  for  the  girls 
to  have  opportunities  to  develop  racial  instincts  by 
rehearsing  the  history  of  the  racial  life. 
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Boys  have  always  had  opportunities  to  develop 
a  manly  physique,  while  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  girl.  If  a  girl  did  indulge  in  athletics  and  sports, 
she  was  chided,  considered  a  Tom-boy,  and  compelled 
to  do  sewing  and  other  accomplishments  befitting  a 
lady. 

Primarily  the  key  note  of  the  failing  health  of  many 
a  young  woman  may  be  attributed  to  indifference 
which  brings  about  a  condition  of  habitual  languor; 
unlike  her  brother  she  never  developed  her  vitality 
and  physical  hardihood  by  vigorous  play  in  the  open 
air  in  the  early  life.  Running  will  make  a  girl  puff 
and  pant,  not  because  it  is  harmful  for  her  but  because 
her  muscles  and  vital  organs  have  not  been  strength- 
ened by  systematic  exercise  or  physical  activity  in  out- 
doors in  past  life. 

Then  again  habits  play  an  important  part  in  the 
bodily  health.  Habits  merely  show  the  direction 
the  person  leans.  The  habit  of  stooping  is  universal. 
In  the  young  and  middle  aged  the  habit  is  plainly 
visible  and  as  the  stoop  increases  we  find  a  decline  in 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  powers.  A  stoop 
indicates  a  lack  of  vital  force,  courage,  spirit,  ardor, 
firmness,  self  esteem,  fire  and  vigor  which  character- 
ize youth. 

With  all  these  privileges  and  opportunities  at  hand, 
we  should  aim  to  create  a  nation  of  manly  men  and 
womanly  women.  Nothing  worthy  can  be  accom- 
plished without  choosing  an  ideal  and  following  it 
seriously  and  persistently. 


WHITE  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES 


The  spleen  has  long  been  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  human  body.  This  organ,  a  soft  mass  of  blood 
vessels  and  tubes  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
stomach,  evidently  performs  some  important  function 
in  the  working  of  our  body,  but  hitherto  no  physician 
has  been  able  to  prove  exactly  what  this  is.  The 
accidental  rupture  of  the  spleen  causes  death,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  can  be  removed  by 
surgery,  and  the  patient  may  live  a  long  time  after- 
ward. Apparently,  therefore,  it  is  not  essential  to 
life. 

Dr.  Dudley  H.  Morris,  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  has  recently  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  remarkable  experiments  the  actual  functions  of 
the  spleen.  He  has  proved  that  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  spleen  is  to  supply  red  and  white  corpuscles 
to  the  blood.  These  are  the  solid  elements  of  the 
blood.  The  spleen  also  has  the  duty  of  regulating  the 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles  to  red  according  to 
the  state  of  the  body. 

These  white  corpuscles  destroy  disease  germs  in 


the  blood  and  help  to  maintain  healthy  conditions  in 
the  system.  When  disease  attacks  the  system  the 
spleen  immediately  begins  to  manufacture  an  extra 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  order  to  combat  the 
new  condition.  The  doctor  has  actually  counted  the 
number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  secreted  by  the 
spleen  of  a  number  of  animals  in  various  states  of 
health  and  disease. 

Dr.  Morris  found  that  the  proportion  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  vein  that  leaves  the  spleen  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  artery  that  enters  the  organ.  Counts 
were  made  with  the  "Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus"  with 
blood  from  the  splenic  artery,  splenic  vein,  mesenteric 
vein,  and  for  purposes  of  control  from  a  vein  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Smears  of  blood  were  also  made 
from  each  location.  Rabbits,  cats  and  dogs  were 
studied,  some  in  perfect  health,  others  suffering  from 
spontaneous  or  artificially  induced  disease.  Thor- 
ough autopsies  were  made  in  each  case  and  the  organs 
studied  microscopically. 

There  were  always  more  red  and  white  cells  in  the 
splenic  vein  than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  other 
vessels.  Frequently  this  excess  of  curpuscles  rose 
to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  twice  as  many  red 
or  white  cells  coming  out  as  going  into  the  spleen. 

The  excess  of  white  cells  was  mainly  of  the  single- 
celled  variety.  These  mononuclear  cells  were  mainly 
of  the  large  variety  whereas  those  coming  from  aden- 
oid tissue  of  the  intestine  were  mainly  of  the  small 
variety.  The  significance  of  this  was  clearly  shown 
in  Cat  No.  3,  where  the  white  cells  coming  from  the 
spleen  were  found  to  be  only  half  as  numerous  as  in 
the  surface  circulation  and  in  the  intestinal  veins. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  reason  for  this.  The  spleen 
was  unchanged  and  discharged  its  normal  quantity 
of  large  mononuclear  cells  into  the  blood  stream,  but 
the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  intestine  was  enormously 
enlarged  and  was  discharging  great  numbers  of  small 
cells  into  the  circulation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  spleen  blood 
formation  was  that  of  Cat  No.  2,  in  which  13,000,000 
red  corpuscles  and  137,000  white  corpuscles  per  cubic 
millimetre  were  found  in  the  vein  leading  from  the 
spleen,  as  against  two-thirds  of  that  number  in  the 
circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  reason 
for  this  at  once  became  apparent  on  examination  of 
the  spleen  itself.  There  was  an  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  and  the  germinal  centres  on  micro- 
scopical section  showed  very  active  production  of 
large  cells.  There  were  furthermore  two  accessory 
spleens.    Otherwise  the  cat  was  in  normal  health. 

Most  important  of  all  were  the  results  in  Rabbit 
No.  5,  which  had  been  previously  inoculated  with  a 
rather  virulent  strain  of  paratyphoid  bacillus,  a  germ 
resembling  typhoid.  This  strain  in  rabbits  causes  a 
marked  failure  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  general  blood 
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vessels  of  the  body  as  a  regular  feature  following 
inoculation.  But  the  remarkable  thing  was  that 
although  this  failure  of  white  corpuscles  had  reached 
such  a  grade  that  the  heart's  blood  contained  only 
450  white  blood  cells  to  the  cubic  centimetre,  the 
spleen  still  kept  discharging  white  blood  cells  at  a 
rate  of  7,500  per  cubic  centimetre.  This,  Dr.  Morris 
says,  was  a  perfectly  evident  effort  of  the  spleen  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  in  the  general  blood  stream. 

Dr.  Morris  says  that  this  and  the  other  results  in 
his  experiments  all  point  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming  organ  of  prime 
importance  in  the  animal  system.  The  fact  that  the 
organ  can  be  removed  without  causing  death  or  even 
considerable  harm  to  the  animal  organism  does  not 
militate  against  this  conclusion.  Other  organs,  such 
as  the  bone  marrow  and  adenoid  tissues  in  general, 
may  assume  part  of  the  role  of  the  spleen  when  this 
is  absent,  but  only  the  severity  of  the  blood-destroy- 
ing agent  and  the  individual  resistance  can  determine 
whether  the  body  can  stand  the  strain  when  deprived 
of  the  spleen.  Cases  of  death  from  removal  of  the 
spleen  when  affected  by  malaria  support  this  strongly. 


BOY  SOLDIERS 


In  Germany  the  training  of  boys  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  include  school  children  who  may  not  be  big  enough 
for  actual  service  for  a  year  or  two  yet.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  12,000  youngsters  in  Berlin  alone 
are  receiving  military  training  at  the  hands  of  super- 
annuated drill  sergeants  and  teachers  who  are  too  old 
and  infirm  to  go  into  the  armies  themselves. 

There  are  21  classical  high  schools  in  the  city  and 
each  one  of  these  has  its  own  company  of  100.  In 
addition,  there  are  17  companies  in  general  high 
schools;  19  in  four  church  clubs;  18  in  nine  gymnastic 
clubs;  10  in  four  Boy  Scouts'  clubs;  8  in  seven  school 
districts;  6  in  four  commercial  societies;  5  in  eight 
business  and  trade  schools:  5  in  four  continuation 
schools  and  1  in  a  machine  factory,  making  120  com- 
panies in  all. 

The  professors  and  teachers  in  the  various  schools 
are  deducting  time  from  their  classroom  work  to  give 
it  to  drilling  the  boys  in  marching  and  the  simpler 
forms  of  squad  drill.  Whenever  the  lads  are  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  this  elementary  work,  they  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  old  or  disabled  soldier,  who 
gives  them  company  drill,  perfects  them  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  gives  them  theoretical  instruction  in  com- 
pany and  battalion  maneuvers  and,  finally,  engages 
them  in  practical  field  maneuvers.  These  latter  are 
carried  out  with  the  all  solemnity  of  actual  warfare. 
The  boys  enter  into  the  zest  of  the  thing  with  the 
keenest  enthusiasm.    There  is  not  a  school  in  Ger- 


many in  which  the  deportment  of  the  students  is  not 
modeled  upon  military  precision. 

So  far  as  physical  and  moral  courage  are  concerned, 
these  lads  are  often  the  equal  of  the  most  tried  veter- 
ans. Unfortunately,  their  young  shoulders  are  not 
always  ready  to  receive  the  ponderous  burden.  It 
is  not  the  fighting  that  will  bother  them,  the  coolness 
of  sharp-shooting  or  the  shock  and  rush  of  the  bayonet 
charge.  What  they  have  to  fear  are  the  long  and 
wearisome  forced  marches,  the  hours  in  the  rain  and 
sleet  and  mud,  and  sleeplessness  of  day  upon  day  of 
fighting,  advancing,  retreating,  irregularity  and  often 
uncertainty  of  diet,  the  strain  of  severe,  unrested  toil, 
the  demoralization  of  slow  and  often  unsuccessful 
campaigns.  At  the  end  it  will  be  a  conclusive  test  of 
stamina  and,  all  things  being  equal,  stamina  in  the 
long  run  will  decide  the  conflict. 


MAN'S  ENDURANCE  IN  WAR 


"I  never  approach  the  firing  line,"  writes  an  Eng- 
lish surgeon  in  a  London  medical  journal,  "without  a 
feeling  of  amazement  for  the  endurance  shown  by 
the  soldiers."  He  proceeds  then  to  tell  how  the  men 
of  all  the  armies,  friend  and  foe  alike,  conduct  them- 
selves under  the  almost  ceaseless  fire.  But  it  is  not 
their  courage  or  their  bravery  that  impresses  him  so 
much  as  the  mere  fact  that  the  human  organism  can 
withstand  the  shock  of  encounter  with  the  modern 
engines  of  destruction.  "In  common  with  others," 
he  confesses,  "I  believed  before  the  war  began  that 
man's  ingenuity  in  inventing  deadly  weapons  had 
outstripped  his  ability  to  stand  up  and  face  them,  but 
the  soldier  of  today  encounters  these  murderous 
monsters  without  sustaining  apparently,  any  greater 
shocks  than  his  ancestor  sustained  when  he  went  to 
war  with  an  enemy  armed  with  bows  and  arrows." 

It  would  seem  that  in  spite  of  the  opinion  and  pre- 
dictions to  the  contrary,  man  cannot  make  war  too 
horrible  for  those  engaged  in  it  to  adjust  themselves 
physically  to  endure  it.  To  anything  short  of  a 
force  so  stupendous  as  to  annihilate  armies  instantly 
and  completely,  human  nature  seems  to  be  equal. 
The  armored  Crusader  believed,  no  doubt,  that  war 
could  not  be  made  more  destructive  than  the  war  he 
knew,  and  men  continue  to  engage  in  it.  The  same 
was  thought  when  gunpowder  was  first  employed. 
But,  step  by  step,  year  by  year,  war's  destructive 
machinery  has  been  rendered  more  and  more  deadly, 
and  will  be  rendered  even  more  deadly,  very  likely, 
before  the  conflict  is  ended  —  and  still  man  with- 
stands it. 

He  endures  not  only  a  greater  hail  of  missiles,  but 
he  endures  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  On  the 
European  fields  of  conflict,  firing  has  been  almost 
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incessant,  the  battle  almost  continuous.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  soldiers  there  may  smile  grimly  when 
they  recall  that  it  was  said  after  Waterloo,  that 
soldiers  there  reached  the  limit  to  mortal  resistance 
to  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  battle  fury.  Waterloo 
was  over  in  six  hours.  At  Sedan  the  fighting  lasted 
twice  as  long.  At  Gettsyburg  it  continued  for  three 
days.  From  Europe,  however,  comes  today  num- 
erous authentic  accounts  of  men,  companies,  regi- 
ments and  brigades  that  have  been  under  fire  without 
relief  —  in  constant  battle  —  for  three  weeks.  The 
significance  of  it  seems  to  be  apparent  —  man's 
inventive  faculties  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
war  too  destructive  to  be  possible.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  the  world  and  its  tomorrow  if  this  could 
somehow  be  accomplished  before  the  guns  abroad 
are  silenced.  Then,  at  least,  the  war  would  not  be 
without  its  recompence. 


PHYSICAL    TRAINING   BEFORE  MILITARY 
TRAINING 


The  following  abstract  from  an  article  by  Gardner 
W.  Pearson,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Massachusetts 
National  Guard  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  awaken- 
ing towards  the  importance  of  physical  training  for 
boys. 

"In  many  of  our  high  schools  some  sort  of  military 
drill  is  conducted,  taking  up  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  week,  and  in  almost  all  schools  superv  ised 
athletics  takes  up  an  average  of  a  great  many  hours, 
each  week  for  the  best  developed  and  the  best  trained 
boys  in  the  school. 

"If  we  can  require  every  boy  from  the  age  of  8 
to  16  during  his  regular  school  work  to  pursue  a  course 
of  physical  training  intended  to  build  up  his  body, 
supplemented  by  instruction  in  sanitation  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  as  well  as  much  as  is  now  taught  by 
the  boy  scouts,  and  in  addition  to  that  if  we  can 
inculcate  in  him  a  sense  of  obligation  and  duty, 
which  requires  one  to  do  a  thing  because  it  is  right, 
and  can  also  teach  him  to  play  on  a  team  and  to  sub- 
ordinate his  personal  glory  to  the  work  of  the  team 
as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  at  16  we  have  a  boy 
sound  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  without 
having  given  him  during  that  time  any  essentially 
military  training.  ^ 

From  16  to  19,  if  we  can  teach  him  military  drill 
and  military  training,  the  use  of  weapons  and  how 
to  live  in  the  open  under  canvas,  and  also  how  to 
work  as  part  of  an  organization,  we  shall  have  him 
well  grounded  in  what  the  regular  soldier  would  have 
learned  after  perhaps  six  months,  or  even  12  months 
of  the  usual  training  at  an  army  post.  Not  only  this, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  a  boy  during  the  most  im- 


pressionable period  of  his  life,  and  the  habits  which 
he  learns  from  6  to  19  will  stay  with  him  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  would  have  learned  all  this  while 
living  at  home,  in  his  home  city. 

"If  it  were  recognized  in  the  community  that  all 
boys  from  16  to  19  must  put  in  one  or  two  hours  a 
day  in  military  training,  either  in  the  late  after- 
noon or  evening,  business  could  easily  be  regulated 
so  that  such  boys  could  be  allowed  the  necessary 
time  without  interfering  with  their  school  hours  or 
working  hours. 

"When  the  boy  had  finished  his  training  at  19,  my 
proposition  would  be  to  then  give  him  either  six  months 
intensive  training  upon  the  lines  which  Gen.  Wood 
indicates,  only  instead  of  giving  him  this  at  a  distant 
camp  in  a  distant  state,  to  give  it  to  him  in  a  com- 
pany, battalion  or  regimental  camp  close  to  his  home 
during  the  summer  months. 

"Du  ring  the  period  from  8  to  16  there  would  be  no 
expense  whatever  upon  the  government,  as  such 
training  could  readily  be  given  in  the  public  schools, 
which,  in  states  like  Massachusetts,  all  boys  are 
required  to  attend." 


PREPAREDNESS 


It  is  true  that  I  have  been  try  ing  to  keep  out  of 
the  schools  distinctively  military  training,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  opposed  to  preparedness. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  wishing  that  the  state  might 
conscript  everybody  to  give  some  service  to  the  state, 
under  a  plan  of  constructive  preparedness,  com- 
mandeer every  selfish  luxury  and  waste  and  indulgence 
call  to  the  colors  periodically  every  useful  skill  and 
science  and  art  and  industry,  and  compel  a  general 
mobilization  for  the  common  defense  of  our  ideals, 
but  not  alone  with  the  gun.  And  I  am  opposed  to 
compelling  the  boys  in  school  to  take  the  gun  end  of 
it  except  as  a  final  necessity,  not  because  I  want  them 
to  be  spared  any  hardness  or  discipline,  but  because 
I  do  not  want  them  to  carry  into  a  new  generation 
the  idea  that  this  fighting  with  the  gun  is  the  supreme 
or  only  valor  or  means  of  patriotic  service.  We  of 
our  generation  may  have  to  stain  our  hands  with  the 
blood  of  our  world  brothers,  but  it  were  better  so  if 
we  could  only  let  our  children  build  with  unstained 
hands  the  thing  we  desire  for  our  beloved  country. 

For  see  what  we  are  doing:  we  talk  with  patriotic 
air,  we  boast  of  what  we'll  do  and  dare,  and  then — 
we  make  the  boys  prepare  to  do  it.  Let  us  who  have 
the  vote  put  the  service  upon  ourselves  and  give  our 
boys  that  basic  physical  training,  nurture  of  spirit 
and  discipline  of  mind  which  will  not  only  enable 
them  to  endure  hardness  but  will  make  them  willing 
and  eager  to  undergo  later  special  training  to  take  our 
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places  if  need  be. — Extract  from  and  address  by  John 
H.  Finley,  New  York  Commissioner  of  Education. 


BASKET  BALL 


On  February  7,  the  Posse  Men's  Team  journeyed 
to  Newport  where  they  met  the  fast  St.  George's 
School  Team.  They  were  beaten  50  —  41  in  a  hotly 
contested  game. 

Lineup  — 
41 
Posse 
R.  F.  Nolan 
L.  F.  Fike 
C.  Longley 
R.  G.  Nissen 
L.  C.  Francis 

Referee,  Morrill. 

Time  2  —  20  minute  periods. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  February  10th,  the 
Posse  Boy's  Team  went  up  to  New  London,  N.  H., 
and  played  Colby  Academy.  They  again  met 
defeat  42  —  24.  Colby  did  practically  all  her  scoring 
in  the  first  half,  the  Posse  Team  came  back  strongly 
in  the  second  half,  and  completely  out  played  their 
opponents.  Both  teams  displayed  excellent  pass- 
work. 

Lineup:  — 


50 

St.  George's 
L.  G.  Stewart 
R.  G.  Cabot 
C.  Melinson 
L.  F.  Arnold 
R.  F.  Schirmer 


24 
Posse 
R.  F.  Nolan 
L.  F.  Fike 
C.  Longley 
R.  G.  Bennett 
L.  G.  Francis 
Referee,  Kinney. 
2  —  20  minute  periods. 


42 

Colby  Academy 
L.  G.  Cooper 
R.  G.  Blair 
C.  Land 
L.  F.  Niles 
R.  F.  Grunwaldt 


The  Boys'  Team  have  played  through  a  very  hard 
schedule  of  games  thus  far  this  season.  As  practi- 
cally all  the  games  have  been  played  away  from 
home,  they  have  not  met  with  very  great  success. 
The  remaining  games  on  the  schedule  are  to  be  played 
at  home,  and  the  Team  should  show  to  better 
advantage. 

W.  A.  B. 


MORAL  HYGIENE 


The  Social  Hygiene  Society  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  an  organization  composed  of  teachers,  clergymen, 
working-men,  physicians,  judges,  lawyers,  editors, 
merchants,   bankers  and  others  interested   in  the 


prevention  of  disease,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  people,  especially 
the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of  our 
land.  The  rules  given  below  are  published  in  a 
circular  for  younger  boys  (boys  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age).  They  are  such  simple  rules  and  yet 
of  such  value  that  they  are  republished  here  for  use 
by  any  one  who  wants  something  of  this  sort  for  boys. 

THE  SECRET  OF  STRENGTH 

Strength  —  Every  true  boy  desires  to  have  strength, 
energy,  courage,  and  endurance.  A  boy  must  have 
strength  and  energy  to  play  well  baseball  or  any  out- 
of-door  game.  He  must  have  courage  to  be  a  good 
mountain  climber  or  play  football  and  to  learn  to 
swim  and  dive.  He  must  also  have  power  of  en- 
durance so  that  he  can  keep  fairly  fresh  throughout 
a  game  or  a  race.  All  of  these  things  combined  are 
necessary  to  make  a  boy  truly  strong,  or  virile  as 
we  more  properly  say.    We  say  he  has  virility. 

How  to  Gain  Strength  —  Some  of  the  things  which 
give  us  virility  are:  (1)  good  food,  (2)  proper  exercise, 
(3)  fresh  air,  (4)  rest,  (5)  good  blood.  No  one  can 
be  truly  strong,  enduring,  energetic,  and  courageous 
without  all  of  these  things. 

Good  food  is  necessary  but  not  enough;  a  lazy 
boy  may  eat  much  and  become  a  glutton. 

Exercise  of  our  muscles  is  necessary  to  make  them 
strong.  Exercise  also  keeps  our'digestive  organs  and 
the  organs  which  throw  off  waste  matter  in  good 
working  order. 

Fresh  air  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  "good  wind," 
as  the  boys  say. 

Rest  is  also  important  so  that  the  worn  out  tissues 
of  the  body  can  be  repaired.  Boys  should  have  S}4 
to  9^2  hours'  sleep  every  night. 

Here  are  Seven  Rules  to  help  a  boy  to  become  strong 
and  to  keep  clean : 

1.  Eat  plain,  wholesome  food. 

2.  Exercise  freely  out  of  doors. 

3.  Sleep  8}4  to  9}4  hours  every  night,  in  good  fresh 
air. 

4.  Fight  against  impure  stories  and  dirty  pictures. 

5.  Keep  the  bowels  regular.  Have  at  least  one  free 
passage  every  day. 

6.  Keep  the  body  clean. 

7.  Work  hard  and  play  hard. 

Sir  Galahad  said,  "My  strength  is  as  the  strength 
of  ten  because  my  heart  is  pure." 


HEALTH 


The  first  and  most  important  common  interest 
of  the  community  is  health.  Through  the  assistance 
of  the  county  health  officer  and  the  State  board  of 
health  every  community  ought   to  learn   how  to 


prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases.  Systematic  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  school  in  such  a  practical,  concrete  way  that  the 
laws  of  health,  as  affecting  the  individual,  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  community,  should  become 
common  knowledge.  The  school  teacher  should  either 
lead  in  these  matters  that  pertain  to  the  complete 
organization  of  the  community  or  discover  and 
stimulate  the  necessary  leaders  in  the  community. 

Board  of  Education. 

ITEMS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 


The  Indiana  state  board  of  health,  after  a  survey, 
reports  that  there  are  400  school-houses  in  the  state 
unfit  for  school  purposes. 

According  to  Havelock  Ellis,  the  origin  of  dancing 
is  far  more  remote  than  the  origin  of  man  himself. 
Some  of  the  popular  dances  do  seem  preAdamite. 

Apparatus  to  be  fastened  to  a  man's  feet  as  he 
lies  in  bed  to  make  his  legs  go  through  the  motions  of 
walking  has  been  invented  to  treat  victims  of  partial 
paralysis. 

At  Washington  and  Lee  University  the  new  Dor- 
emus  gymnasium  is  now  thrown  open  for  inspection 
and  use.  This  building  is  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  the 
institution,  Mrs.  Robert  Parker  Doremus.  It  is  a 
large,  well-equipped  structure  which  will  meet  every 
need  of  the  students' along  this  line. 

At  the  Missouri  Congrega 
president,  James  G.  McMurty,  announced  that  "if  a 
man  smokes  he  cannot  be  a  professor  at  the  faculty 
of  Drury  college  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  no  matter  what 
his  other  qualifications  may  be.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  smokes  makes  his  application  worthless." 

Consent  has  been  given  by  the  president  of  Harvard 
University,  to  the  appointment  of  a  graduate  com- 
mittee to  raise  $1,000,000  for  a  new  gymnasium  at 
the  university  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Hem- 
enway  gymnasium.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  $600,000 
for  the  structure  and  use  $400,000  for  a  maintenance 
fund.  The  plan  is  expected  to  be  carried  out  in  less 
than  three  years. 

That  brain-workers  are  more  really  fatigued  than 
those  engaged  in  physical  toil  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Lahaye,  who  read  a  report  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  describing  his  researches 
on  the  state  of  blood  pressure  in  various  cases  of 
fatigue,  mental  and  physical.  Not  only  does  the 
pressure  vary,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fatigue, 
so  that  Prof.  Lahaye  claims  to  be  able  to  determine 
a  man's  profession  from  experiments  with  his  blood 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  day's  work,  but  even  the 
pressure  indicates  whether  the  worker  is  honestly 
doing  his  utmost  or  merely  idling. 


Miss  Ruth  Vail  ha> 
of  Physical  Training  in* 
field,  Mass. 

Miss  Madeline  Hewa^t  h 
of  Physical  Training  injfch 
L.  I. 

Miss  Mildred 
Supervisor   of  Phy 
Schools  of  Southold 

Miss  Martha  WS 
of  Physical  Trai"~ 
School  of  Genes 

Mr.  Everett  Saunders,  P6^M^is  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Physical  Traii!Wg  Department  of  the 
public  schools  of  Pittsburg/  penn.  Mr.  Saunders 
has  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  represent- 
ing the  Pittsburg  Physicjrf  Education  Society. 

Miss  Dorothea  O.  /Woods  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  in  the  High  School 
and  Rural  Schools  of  ^Vaterloo,  N.  Y. 

Sum  has  announced  her  marriage 
^Ir.  James  Arthur.    The  wedding 
Y.  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
will  reside. 

The  Juniors  gave  a  dance  in  the  gymnasium  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  3. 

Basket  Ball  score  for  women  in  the  games  of  recent 
date  are  Posse  33,  Natick  High  School,  10;  Sargent 
27;  Posse  7.  The  Radcliffe  game  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  February  20. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse  has  arranged  the  following 
program  for  the  Therapeutic  Section  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  at  the  Conven- 
tion at  Pittsburg  in  April  :  "A  Physical  Founda- 
tion for  Community  Growth,"  by  Dr.  Donald 
B.  Armstrong,  Asst.  Sec.  Nat.  Assn.  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  New  York  City;  "The 
Value  of  Respiratory  Training  in  Defective  Posture 
and  Allied  Conditions"  by  Dr.  David  Silver,  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  "The  Relation  of  Round  Shoulders  and  Lateral 
Spinal  Curvature  to  the  Health  of  the  Child,"  illus- 
trated by  the  fluoroscope,  Dr.  Frank  B.  Edmundson, 
Public  School  Supervisory  Physician,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
"The  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis"  by  Hartvig 
Nissen,  President  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics, Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SUMMER  CAMP  AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE. 


By  Marion  Adwers 


Each  Spring,  announcements  of  Summer  Camps 
for  both  boys  and  girls  become  more  conspicuous 
in  our  magazines  and  newspapers.  More  and  more 
camps  are  springing  up  every  year,  and  accordingly 
an  increasing  number  of  girls  and  boys  are  enjoying 
the  advantages  which  they  offer,  and  the  wonderful 
opportunity  to  increase  mental,  moral  and  physical 
strength.  A  comparatively  short  time  ago  it  was 
unusual  for  a  boy  to  spend  his  summer  at  a  camp, 
and  hardly  thought  of  for  a  girl,  but  lately  it  has 
become  the  customary  thing. 

In  this  day,  when  society  offers  such  varied  pleasures 
and  amusements,  almost  our  entire  time  is  filled 
with  their  enjoyment.  So  much  so,  that  we  find 
very  little  time  for  the  real  things  of  life — things 
that  develop  the  body  and  mind,  and  awaken  the 
soul.  We  wish  our  children  to  be  gracious,  unsel- 
fish, sincere,  and  free  from  self-consciousness  — 
in  short,  to  be  at  ease  in  whatever  place  or  position 
they  may  find  themselves.  And  yet,  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  boys  or  girls  who  follow  a  social  course, 
even  the  small  events  of  their  own  school,  — 
will  find  themselves  many,  many  times  in  posi- 
tions hard  for  them  to  maintain  these  qualities,  so 
much  to  be  desired.  During  the  winter  months  there 
is  little  time  left  for  anything  but  studies  and  the 
demands  of  school  and  home.  So  we  turn  to  the 
Summer,  and  find  here  an  opportunity  to  attain  a 


larger,  better,  and  finer  physical  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment by  living  in  the  open,  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  happiness  and  peace.  This,  undoubtedly 
was  the  first  underlying  cause  which  prompted  the 
great  movement  of  Summer  camps  for  our  American 
girls  and  boys. 

A  list  of  such  camps  shows  to  us  that  they  have 
been  located  in  places  long  famed  for  their  health- 
fulness  or  scenic  beauty.  We  find  a  great  number 
here  in  New  England,  clustering  thickly  around  the 
lakes  of  Maine,  and  central  New  Hampshire.  A 
sprinkling  of  salt  water  camps  appears  along  the 
Maine  coast,  and  on  Cape  Cod.  The  beauties  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  the  Berkshires,  and  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  have  attracted  many.  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Adirondacks  have  their  share. 
Camps  are  rapidly  springing  up  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  lake  region  of  Wis- 
consin, while  the  number  found  scattered  thru  the 
Rockies  from  Wyoming  to  Arizona,  and  also  in  the 
Sierras,  is  ever  increasing.  Today  there  are  more 
than  three  hundred  of  these  Summer  Camps  in  the 
United  States. 

There  have  always  been  times  when  boys  camped 
either  by  themselves,  or  with  older  people.  The 
camping  instinct  is  primitive;  but,  its  development 
has  been  coincident  with  the  "back  to  the  country" 
movement,  and  the  great  "play  instinct"  so  much 
talked  about  at  the  present  day.  Just  as  the  great 
organizations  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire 
girls  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  social  conditions  of 
today,  so  are  the  Summer  camps.  They  mark  a 
turning  back  toward  the  sturdier  training  of  our 
forefathers  under  more  primitive  conditions  found 
in  the  wilderness,  on  the  frontier,  and  on  the  farm. 
But  this  great  movement  is  more  than  this,  —  more 
than  a  reversion.  It  is  a  distinctive  educational 
movement.  As  worked  out  by  its  best  exponents, 
the  Summer  camp  is  one  of  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ments of  America  in  educational  progress. 

The  Summer  camp  idea  at  first  was  not  received 
with  very  great  enthusiasm.  In  fact  it  met  with 
slow  response,  but  there  were  a  few  who  became  very 
interested,  and,  owing  to  this  interest,  and  their 
earnest  endeavor,  the  camp,  and  its  great  possibili- 
ties, gradually  became  known  and  recognized.  Boys 
camps  became  generally  popular  long  before  any 
one  thought  that  this  movement,  which  proved 
so  good  for  boys,  might  be  equally  as  good  for  girls. 
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But  now,  tho  girls'  camps  do  not  show  as  many 
different  types  as  the  boys'  camps,  perhaps,  still, 
they  have  become  widely  popular,  and  almost  equal 
in  number. 

At  camp,  a  boy  or  girl  is  judged,  not  by  the  posi- 
tion his  or  her  father  may  hold,  but  by  what  they 
themselves  are,  —  and  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  They  are  away  from  the  conventionalities 
and  atmosphere  of  city  life,  as  well  as  from  social 
activities.  They  are  brought  in  contact  with  others 
just  like  themselves,  and  with  the  simple  bigness 
of  the  Great  Open.  Here  they  can  be  clean,  erect, 
unspoiled,  natural,  bubbling  over  with  life,  enthu- 
siasm, and  high  ideals,  —  absolutely  free  to  be  just 
"themselves."  Originality  must,  of  necessity,  be 
developed.  Life  at  a  Summer  camp  discovers  — 
to  use  the  boy's  own  language  —  the  "real  stuff"  of 
which  a  boy  or  girl  is  made.  Unselfishness,  con- 
sideration for  others,  dependability,  all  these,  and 
many  more  good  qualities,  are  the  natural  outcome 
of  such  a  life.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  educa- 
tional leaders,  "It  is  an  education  in  social  virtue  to 
live  in  a  Summer  camp,  for  the  test,  is  the  world 
test,  of  a  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-men." 

The  educational  possibilities  of  the  Summer  camp 
have  continued  to  grow  each  year,  and  probably 
have  not  yet  been  exhausted.  Tennis,  baseball, 
archery,  basket-ball,  and  athletic  meets  are  always 
popular,  and  so,  of  course,  are  all  water  sports. 
In  fact,  a  camp  would  be  very  unpopular  if  it  were 
not  situated  near  the  water.  There  is  usually  some 
real  camping  out,  a  hike  or  canoe  trip  of  several 
days  or  more,  and  always  the  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  which  must  necessarily  be  beneficial.  In  the 
boys'  camps,  and  many  of  the  girls',  woodcraft, 
campcraft,  and  woodsman's  lore  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  proved  of  great  educational  value  to  the 
growing  boy  or  girl.  Nature  study  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  parts  of  a  camp,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  a  wonderful  source  of  opportunity  for  the 
educator.  Life-saving,  wireless  telegraphy,  photo- 
graphy, and  shooting  are  often  taught  in  boy's  camps, 
while  in  the  girls',  handicraft  and  domestic  arts  have 
been  introduced  with  great  success. 

The  greatest  opportunity  of  all  for  teaching  at  a 
camp,  however,  is  that  which  comes  to  the  Physical 
Director.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  campers  are 
trained  in  all-round  natural  and  normal  activities 
and  those  which  will  tend  to  resourcefulness,  self- 
reliance,  pose,  and  manliness.  Surely  here  is  some- 
thing worth  while. 

When  we  consider  the  educational  opportunity, 
and  the  value  of  such  a  training  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion, there  seems  little  question  but  what  the  Summer 
camp  is  here  as  a  permanent  addition  to  our  educa- 
tional institutions  of  America. 


THE  ATHLETIC  TRAINING  OF  THE  BOY. 


By  Charles  H.  Morgan. 


The  athletic  training  of  the  boy  should  start 
when  he  is  even  too  young  to  realize  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  his  actions.  If  a  boy  is  not  allowed  to 
run  and  play  when  he  is  small  he  is  severely  handi- 
capped with  reference  to  his  future  career  as  an 
athlete.  If  we  consider  those  athletes  who  are  great 
enough  for  their  names  to  become  immortal  in 
athletic  history  we  shall  find  that  such  men  were 
athletes  in  a  small  way  all  their  boyish  lives.  Howard 
Drew,  a  world's  record  holder  for  the  100  yard  dash, 
ran  and  played  with  the  other  boys  and  was  not 
considered  any  faster  than  any  of  his  companions. 
One  day  at  an  athletic  meet,  he  ran  in  the  sprint 
races  and  easily  outdistanced  all  of  his  opponents. 
His  career  as  an  athlete  started  from  that  day. 
Similar  beginnings  are  attributed  to  Honus  Wagner, 
Joe  Jackson  and  Larry  Lajoie,  all  of  whom  devel- 
oped into  wonderful  ball  players. 

The  boy  who  is  allowed  freedom  to  play  ball,  to 
run  and  jump  and  take  part  in  all  the  games  that 
boys  play,  is  the  kind  who  usually  makes  the  best 
athlete.  After  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  do  things  to 
which  he  is  not  accustomed. 

Altho  many  of  our  best  athletes  have  been  poor 
boys  some  of  the  record  makers  today  are  the  sons 
of  wealthy  men  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  college 
graduates.  But  whatever  their  station  in  life,  I 
repeat  that  future  athletes  must  do  as  natural  boys 
should  when  small.  Athletics  require  considerable 
grit  and  "fight"  and  this  is  usually  acquired  when 
the  boy  is  young. 

When  I  say  that  a  boy  should  run  and  play  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  should  over  do  it.  Many  times 
a  boy  strains  himself  and  his  career  as  an  athlete 
ceases  from  that  point.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  by  his  parents  and  teachers.  I  believe  that 
a  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  a  race 
over  160  yards  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
It  has  been  proven  by  medical  men  that  the  boy's 
heart  is  severely  affected  if  a  longer  distance  is  run. 
"Tommy"  Keane,  the  famous  coach  of  Syracuse 
University,  claims  that  a  boy  should  not  be  put 
through  a  course  of  training  till  he  reaches  the  age 
of  nineteen  years.  He  says  that  the  boy  stops  his 
growth  and  otherwise  affects  his  general  physical 
condition  if  training  is  given  to  him  before  that 
age.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Keane  in  this  statement 
for  it  has  been  proven  that  fine  High  School  athletes 
have  "fallen  down"  completely  when  they  reach 
college.  They  were  "all  used  up"  before  having 
attained  their  full  growth  and  when  the  final  punch 
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was  needed  "they  were  not  there."  Perhaps  one 
would  say  then,  "athletics  in  High  Schools  are 
injurious."  Positively,  no.  The  preparation  for 
college  athletics  should  come  in  the  High  Schools 
but  a  competent  coach  should  be  engaged  to  see 
that  it  is  not  overdone.  This  is  the  main  cause  for 
criticism,  for  if  there  is  no  competent  person  to 
tell  the  boys  when  they  have  had  enough,  in  their 
eagerness  they  are  apt  to  try  everything.  In  every 
branch  of  sport  a  physical  examination  should  be 
compulsory.  This  should  be  thorough  and  special 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  examination  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  these 
examinations  about  every  three  months  for  then 
an  incipient  weakness  may  be  detected. 

Football  we  all  know  is  a  very  strenuous  game  for 
a  man  and  even  more  so  for  a  boy.  I  believe  that  the 
games  of  the  schoolboys  should  be  limited  to  one 
a  week.  The  physical  effects  of  the  game  along  with 
the  nervous  tension  wears  on  the  player  and  finally 
if  he  is  not  properly  cared  for  he  will  "break  down.". 
Here  is  where  the  coach  comes  in.  He  should  know 
the  physical  ability  of  all  his  players,  know  how  to 
care  for  their  injuries  and  look  out  for  his  schedule. 
This  last  named  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  many  good 
teams  have  been  "used  up"  because  of  a  hard  game 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  In  some  of  the  cities 
in  and  around  Massachusetts  the  school  committees 
and  those  in  charge  think  it  an  extra  and  unnecessary 
expense  to  hire  competent  coaches  so  they  put 
the  task  of  the  training  on  the  teachers.  In  many 
cases  the  teachers  know  little  or  nothing  about 
athletics  and  further  more,  a  man  teaching  academic 
work  in  a  school  all  day  cannot  do  justice  to  his 
athletic  duties. 

Track  work  is  a  branch  of  sports  that  should  be 
given  fully  as  much  attention  as  football  or  base- 
ball. Again  the  need  of  a  competent  coach  comes 
in.  He  should  not  allow  a  boy  to  run  farther  than 
his  strength  will  permit.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  divide 
the  boys  according  to  their  ages  and  size  and  let  them 
work  accordingly.  In  order  for  a  boy  to  make  fast 
time  he  must  practise  some,  but  he  should  not  re- 
ceive any  grilling  or  stiff  work.  I  believe  that  for 
the  smaller  boys,  that  is,  between  the  age  of  twelve 
and  fifteen,  speed  should  not  be  expected.  That  is 
the  time  to  show  them  the  correct  form,  and  speed 
will  ensue  later.  Careful  watch  should  be  kept 
on  the  boys  to  see  that  after  their  work  they  im- 
mediately adjourn  to  the  locker  room,  change  their 
clothing  and  rub  themselves  dry.  In  regard  to 
the  "rubbing"  of  the  school  boy  in  my  estimation 
it  is  unnecessary.  If  once  he  becomes  used  to  this 
so  called  massage  he  can  never  break  from  the  habit 
and  do  justice  to  himself.  The  muscles  become 
used  to  it  and  will  not  respond  as  readily,  there- 


fore let  him  alone  till  he  has  reached  manhood. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  show  or  tell  a  boy  the 
correct  form  of  running.  It  is  a  very  good  idea 
then,  to  have  him  go  to  championship  races  or 
to  moving  pictures  of  them  where  he  can  see  the 
correct  form.  Many  times  runners  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  way,  for  just  a  certain  swing  of  the 
arms  or  a  change  in  stride  make  wonderful  changes 
in  the  result. 

Often  times  High  School  boys  have  the  idea  that 
they  must  diet  and  really  starve  themselves  in  order 
to  be  athletes.  Jack  Moakley  the  Cornell  wizard 
for  developing  athletes  says  in  one  of  his  recent 
writings,  "I  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  boys  and  young  men  entering  into  athletics  is 
the  idea  that  they  must  change  their  entire  mode  of 
living  and  undergo  untold  suffering  by  depriving 
themselves  of  every  day  comforts.  My  experience 
at  Cornell  has  been  that  it  is  possible  to  win  cham- 
pionships without  any  special  diet.  Likwise,  provided 
they  get  eight  hours  sleep,  athletes  may  enjoy  the 
theatre  and  other  social  affairs."  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Moakley  in  his  statement,  as  a 
growing  boy  needs  plenty  of  food  and  sleep  that  he 
may  not  fall  below  par  in  strength.  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  an  athlete  can  eat  pastry  and 
candy  at  every  meal  but  a  little  will  never  hurt  him. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  if  boys  are  properly 
prepared  for  athletic  work  no  harm  will  result  to 
those  who  indulge  in  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  CONVENTION 


Since  Portland  was  awarded  the  1917  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Convention,  tremendous 
interest  has  been  aroused,  even  among  the  jesters. 
The  latest  witty  announcement  was  the  offering 
of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  "little  red  school 
house."  The  author  of  the  story  claims  that  he 
has  looked  for  a  school  building  of  that  color  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  one. 

However,  the  idea  took  root  with  the  Portland 
decorations  committee,  and  teachers  who  attend 
the  convention  July  7  to  14  will  see  a  red  school 
house.  They  will  see  a  lot  of  them,  because  all  of 
the  public  telephone  booths  will  be  fashioned  to 
represent  the  little  red  building  for  sprouting  ideas. 
Red  school  houses  will  be  found  at  every  street 
corner,  and  miniatures  will  hang  from  the  wires  at 
street  intersections.  They  will  be  illuminated  at 
night. 

Portland  is  expected  to  break  all  records  in  the 
matter  of  decorations  for  the  convention.  The 
streets  will  fly  the  colors  of  the  teachers  while  the 
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big  _  buildings  of  the  business  district  will  all  be 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion. 

Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
will  all  do  their  part  toward  making  the  visit  of 
teachers  to  the  Northwest  a  memorable  occasion. 

Plans  for  extending  an  elaborate  entertainment 
to  the  school  teachers  of  America  are  already  under 
way  at  Portland.  The  teachers  will  have  their  central 
meeting  in  the  new  Municipal  Auditorium,  where  a 
great  pipe  organ  will  give  recitals. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  8,  an  afternoon  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  at  which  Governor 
Ernest  Lister  of  Washington,  Governor  James 
Withycombe  of  Oregon,  and  a  long  list  of  prominent 
educators  of  the  world  will  be  heard  in  short  speeches. 

The  big  feature  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting, 
however,  will  be  the  concert  by  the  Portland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  singing  of  the  great 
chorus.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  100  professional 
musicians,  while  the  chorus  numbers  300  trained 
voices,  under  direction  of  Professor  W.  H.  Boyer. 

The  meeting  will  dedicate  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, on  which  $600,000  have  been  expended. 

The  building  contains  an  immense  pipe  organ, 
said  to  equal  the  large  instrument  in  the  Tabernacle 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  instrument  will 
furnish  music  every  day  while  the  teachers  are 
assembling. 

Music  is  to  be  one  of  the  strong  features  at  every 
one  of  the  sessions  held  in  the  twelve  different  audi- 
toriums scattered  over  the  down  town  district  of 
the  city.  Every  musician  in  Portland  is  volunteering 
to  serve,  which  makes  it  sure  that  the  Monday 
Musical  Club,  the  Apollo  Club  and  other  famous 
organizations  will  participate. 

A  reception  is  to  be  tendered  all  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. It  will  have  the  Grade  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  other  school  organizations  of  Portland 
as  hostesses. 

A  section  of  the  Rose  Festival,  Portland's  great 
flower  carnival,  is  to  be  repeated  for  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  Festival  Center  will  be  reproduced  and  a  decorated 
vehicle  parade  will  be  put  on,  each  vehicle  being 
entirely  concealed  by  roses.  The  Festival  Center 
is  in  reality  a  great  bouquet  covering  three  blocks 
of  ground  and  is  made  entirely  of  flowers. 

The  Mazamas  will  conduct  as  many  thousand 
teachers  as  wish  to  engage  in  a  mountain  climbing 
expedition,  the  event  to  either  be  staged  just  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  convention  or  immediately 
afterward.  The  swimming  clubs  are  all  preparing 
for  the  entertainment  of  teachers  who  wish  to  indulge 
such  sports;  clam  bakes  and  salmon  dinners  will 
be  spotted  along  the  side  lines,  while  always  there 
are  the  splendidly  interesting  drives  over  the  wonder- 
ful Columbia  River  Highway  and  the  boulevards, 


the  completion  of  which  has  cost  Portland  $4,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  is  in 
charge  of  the  following  committee:  President,  Baroness 
Rose  Posse,  Boston;  Vice  President,  Dr.  T.  Ward 
Crampton,  New  York  City;  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold,  New  Haven.  There  will  be  two  sessions 
of  this  department.  Two  speakers  who  have  already 
consented  to  appear  are  President  William  T.  Foster, 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon  and  Mr.  Christian 
Brocar,  Superintendent  of  Physical  Training,  Public 
Schools,  Spokane,  Washington.  The  general  subject 
for  the  section  will  be  "Preparedness  through  Physical 
Training." 


MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  JERSEY  SCHOOLS 
OPPOSED 


Military  training  in  New  Jersey's  high  schools 
is  opposed  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Legislature 
and  submitted  to  Gov.  Edge  by  the  Commission  on 
Military  Training  in  High  Schools.  The  Com- 
mission takes  the  ground  that  such  training  could 
not  be  effective  unless  it  were  continued  by  the 
training  of  boys  after  leaving  school,  and  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  a  subsequent  course  of  adult 
training.  It  is  also  urged  that  military  authorities 
oppose  juvenile  training,  that  none  of  the  European 
nations  has  resorted  to  the  military  training  of  boys, 
and  that  military  training  must  be  distinguished 
from  military  drill.  The  Commission  recommends 
thorough  course  in  physical  training  for  all  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  Commission's  con- 
clusions included  the  following: 

The  military  training  of  high  school  pupils  cannot 
be  effective  unless  supplemented  by  a  subsequent 
course  of  adult  training.  As  the  latter  has  not  been 
provided,  either  by  the  state  or  nation,  the  former 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  results. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  selecting  high-school 
pupils  for  purposes  of  military  training.  If  any 
boys  must  be  trained,  all  boys  of  the  required  age 
and  strength  should  receive  training. 

Compulsory  military  training  in  high  schools  will 
cause  pupils  who  desire  to  evade  it  to  leave  school,  and 
will  thus  serve  to  counteract  all  the  agencies  which 
tend  to  prolong  school  life. 

The  selection  of  high-school  boys  for  military 
training  is  objectionable  because  it  will  lead  to 
undesirable  social  distinctions. 

Military  training  in  high  schools  has  been  proposed, 
not  because  it  is  wise,  but  because  it  is  easy  to  use 
the  machinery  of  the  school  system  for  the  purpose. 

The  knowledge  that  none  of  the  great  military 
nations  of  Europe  has  resorted  to  training  boys 
should  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 
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As  well-known  military  authorities  oppose  juvenile 
training,  we  should  not  favor  it. 

It  is  significant  of  the  distaste  for  military  service 
which  this  training  engenders  in  the  young  that 
most  refrain  from  entering  the  service  when  they 
become  men. 

Boys  of  high-school  age  cannot  successfully  take 
up  the  strenuous  work  of  real  military  training. 

Military  training  does  not  inculcate  the  habit  of 
willing  obedience.  It  is  discipline  under  restraint, 
the  removal  of  which  leads  to  laxity  of  conduct. 

Military  training  must  be  distinguished  from 
military  drill.  The  latter  is  not  advisable  as  a  means 
of  physical  training.  Thorough  courses  in  physical 
training  are  better  as  giving  a  mental  training  for 
military  service,  and  are  surely  necessary  for  all. 

The  Commission  recommends  compulsory  physical 
training  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 


LEADING  EDUCATORS  WORKING  FOR 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


Adopting  as  its  slogan  President  Wilson's  recent 
statement  that  "physical  training  is  needed  but 
can  be  had  without  compulsory  military  service," 
a  committee  of  leading  educators  has  been  formed 
to  press  for  the  adoption,  in  the  various  states, 
of  a  "model"  state  bill,  drafted  by  Dr.  Dudley 
A.  Sargent  of  Harvard,  providing  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  physical  training,  without  military  features, 
in  the  public  schools.  The  new  committee,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "The  Committee  for  Promoting 
Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States"  has  opened  headquarters  in  the  Munsey 
building  in  Washington  with  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Thomas 
as  secretary  in  charge. 

The  committee  consists  of  Dr.  John  Dewey  of 
Columbia  University;  J.  Y.  Joyner,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  North  Carolina;  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  former  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago;  President  David  B.  Johnson  of  the 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Educational  College  of  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina;  Carroll  G.  Pearse  of  Milwaukee, 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  Schools; 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Denver,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Colorado;  Francis 
G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  Illinois;  Mrs.  Josephine  Preston,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton; and  Dr.  Sargent,  the  physical  education  expert 
of  Harvard. 

In  its  announcement  the  committee  says,  in  part: 
"We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
public  schools  can,  and  should,  enter  deliberately 
and  purposefully  upon  a  definite  plan  for  the 


preparation   of  our  youth   physically   for  the 
exigencies  of  life  and  for  all  the  demands  of 
citizenship.   We  need  to  spend  more  money  and 
more  time  upon  physical  training  intended  to 
develop  the  body  so  that  both  boys  and  girls 
may  be  prepared  equally  for  the  pursuits  of 
peace  or  the  vicissitudes  of  war." 
The  bill  is  officially  entitled  "a  bill  to  upbuild 
national  vitality  through  the  establishment  of  physi- 
cal education  and  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state."     It  is  described  as  a  tentative  draft 
which  may  be  easily  modified  to  meet  the  varying 
financial  and  educational  conditions  in  the  different 
states.     Its  proponents  are  careful  to  assert  that 
they  are  not  proposing  to  impose  an  "elaborate 
and  expensive  machinery"  upon  any  state,  —  merely 
to  indicate  the  way  to  begin  in  the  belief  that  public- 
opinion  has  now  been  educated  to  the  point  where 
it  will  support  physical   training    in    the  schools 
especially  when  that  training  is  shorn  of  military 
features. 

The  bill,  with  suitable  modifications,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly 
(by  special  consent)  and  in  the  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Indiana.  Its  introduction  in  other  states 
is  expected  to  follow  shortly. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  BOARD 


The  special  board  on  physical  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts  reports  that  present 
conditions  prove  the  need  of  a  still  more  complete 
system  of  physical  training  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tained through  the  public  schools.    It  says: 

"Many  children  leave  our  public  schools  with 
stooping  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  bad  habits  of 
posture  and  carriage,  and  without  evidences  of 
healthful  habits  and  physical  vigor,"  the  report 
reads.  "Adequate  physical  education  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  schools  alone,  for  the  schools  control 
only  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  youth. 

"Training  is  more  essential  for  young  men  in 
factories  and  for  girls  in  mills  than  for  pupils  who 
continue  till  they  graduate  from  the  high  school. 
A  State-wide  campaign  on  the  subject  is  much 
needed.  The  necessary  knowledge  and  training  can 
be  best  secured  through  the  schools. 

"Physical  education  is  complete  only  when  ideals 
control  activities,  when  habits  are  guided  by  knowledge 
and  when  choice  is  supported  by  enthusiasm.  Regular 
instruction  in  hygiene  is  essential  to  physical  edu- 
cation. It  relates  chiefly  to  the  lower  grades.  In 
the  upper  it  includes  home  sanitation,  camp  sani- 
tation and  community  enterprises. 

"Physical  and  disciplinary  training  are  the  first 
provisions  for  physical  education,  including  formal 
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exercises  for  power  of  self-control,  play,  games, 
camps  and  organization  like  the  boy  scouts.  Ath- 
letics with  severe  training  will  always  be  for  selected 
groups,  but  should  be  available  for  all  who  are  not 
physically  defective. 

"Instruction  should  be  at  least  15  minutes  a  week 
in  the  first  five  grades,  30  minutes  a  week  in  the  higher 
grades  and  an  hour  a  week  in  the  high  schools. 

"In  the  elementary  grades  it  should  include 
simple  rules  of  health  in"  various  details.  In  the 
higher,  it  should  include  household  sanitation,  camp 
sanitation  and  community  hygiene;  also  adequate 
food  supply  and  preservation  of  food,  restriction  of 
communicable  diseases,  quarantine  and  disinfection 
and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community." 

President  Harry  A.  Garfield  of  Williams  College, 
chairman  of  the  board,  filed  the  report,  with  a  bill 
to  carry  out  its  conclusions.  Besides  the  chairman, 
the  board  includes  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  of  Brookline, 
secretary,  and  William  A.  Brooks  of  Boston. 


MIDYEAR  EXHIBITION 


The  Midyear  Exhibition  of  the  Posse  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  was  given  on  Saturday  evening 
February  24.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and 
the  events  were  all  received  with  much  applause. 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  Miss  Mabel 
Going,  the  talented  and  reliable  pianist  was  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  a  sudden  and  serious  illness.  This 
caused  both  teachers  and  pupils  much  uneasiness, 
for  only  the  one  who  has  gone  through  the  pre- 
paration can  know  exactly  what  is  necessary  to  be 
done.  However,  the  school  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing Mrs.  Farwell  the  well  known  accompanist 
who  helped  inspire  confidence.  Miss  Frances  T. 
Borowski  played  as  usual  for  the  men's  athletic 
dancing. 

Notwithstanding  the  fears  for  the  success  of  the 
program,  everything  ran  smoothly,  and  the  men 
and  women  students  vied  with  each  other  in  per- 
forming difficult  and  graceful  exercises.  The  dance 
of  Mr.  A.  Fox  would  have  done  credit  to  any  pro- 
fessional whom  we  have  seen.    It  was  encored. 

The  program  follows: 

1.  Swedish  Free  Standing  Exercises 

(a)  Women  Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman 

(b)  Men  Mr.Nissen 

2.  Swedish  Apparatus  Work 

(a)  Women 

Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman,  Miss  Mary  F.  Butler 

(b)  Men  Mr.  Nissen 

3.  Folk  Dancing,  Juniors  and  Freshmen 

Varsovienne  \        Miss  Grace  Torrey 

Sellengers'  Round  J 


4.  Dumbbells  and  "Play"  Exercises 

Seniors  Mr.  Nissen 

5.  Play-Ground  Games  Miss  Eleanor  A.  H.  Quinlan 

6.  Marching 

Seniors  Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman 

7.  Dancing 

Freshmen,  Sunny  Days 
Juniors,  Russian  Peasant  Dance 

Miss  Grace  Torrey 

8.  German  Apparatus  Work  Mr.  A.  Fox 

9.  Wands 

Juniors  and  Freshmen 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  H.  Quinlan 

10.  Dancing,  Seniors 

Morning  1    Mrs.  Fannie  Bryant  Ames 

The  Rose  Dance  j 

11.  Men's  Athletic  Dancing 

Mazurka 

Spanish  Solo  Dance  by  Mr.  A.  Fox 
Couple  Dance 

Mr.  Oliver  L.  Hebbert 


EASTER  GAMES 


My  pupils  like  this  game,  which  they  call  "Easter 
Eggs."  One  player  is  the  rabbit,  another  is  the 
catcher.  All  other  players  are  seated  on  the  recita- 
tion bench;  they  are  the  eggs.  The  rabbit  comes 
to  each  egg  and  whispers  a  color,  then  goes  to  one  side. 
The  catcher  calls  a  color  and  if  any  egg  has  been 
named  that  color  he  runs  around  through  the  hall 
and  back  to  his  first  place.  It  is  a  straight  race; 
the  catcher  cannot  turn  back  to  catch  the  egg.  Any 
egg  caught  is  out  of  the  game  and  goes  to  stand  by 
the  rabbit.    The  last  one  caught  is  the  next  catcher. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hunter,  Pennsylvania. 

"A  jolly  game  for  wee  folks  to  play  at  Easter- 
time  is  that  of  'Touch,'  says  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. "Nor  is  it  necessary  to  confine  this  amuse- 
ment to  the  very  little  people,  for  it  would  make  an 
appropriate  entertainment  to  introduce  after  an 
Easter  luncheon  party  where  the  Easter  egg  enters 
into  the  scheme  of  table  decorations.  Place  six 
eggs,  which  have  been  colored  green,  red,  black, 
blue,  yellow  and  one  left  white,  in  a  pan  or  basket 
of  moss  or  bran,  leaving  some  space  between.  One 
of  the  players  is  blindfolded  and  then  provided  with 
a  light  stick  or  wand.  With  this  she  carefully  touches 
one  of  the  eggs,  reciting  slowly  and  distinctly  at  the 
same  time: 
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"  'Peggy,  Patrick,  Mike  and  Meg, 
See  me  touch  my  Easter  egg; 
Green  and  red,  and  black  and  blue, 
Count  for  six,  five,  four  and  two; 
If  I  touch  an  egg  of  white, 
A  forfeit  then  will  be  your  right; 
If  I  touch  an  egg  of  gold, 
It  is  mine  to  have  and  hold." 

"As  the  rhyme  tells,  the  colors  count  as  follows: 
Green,  six;  red,  five;  black,  four;  blue,  two,  and  the 
yellow  egg  is  worth  more  than  all  of  them  combined, 
for  when  a  player  touches  that  she  wins  the  game 
regardless  of  the  standing  of  the  other  scores.  The 
white  egg  is  less  than  nothing,  as  whoever  touches  it 
has  a  forfeit  to  pay.  The  method  of  determining 
this  would  wisely  be  decided  before  the  game  opens. 

"Each  player  is  blindfolded  in  turn,  and  when  the 
score  of,  say,  twenty  is  reached  by  any  single  player, 
the  game  is  ended  without  the  aid  of  the  'golden 
egg-'  Of  course,  the  relative  positions  of  the  eggs 
must  be  changed  with  each  player." 


GYMNASTICS  AS  AN  ORTHOPEDIC 
PROPHYLACTIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


By  Jacob  Bolin 

Late  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Utah 


Attention  to  seating,  adjustable  furniture,  and 
similar  negative  means  are  insufficient  for  the  pre- 
vention of  school  deformities.  The  only  approxi- 
mately adequate  means  for  this  purpose  is  proper 
gymnastics.  Gymnastics  will,  however,  not  fill 
the  object  until  the  profession  pays  far  greater  at- 
tention to  the  normal  range  of  motion  in  the  body 
than  at  present.  And  the  prevalent  habit  of  al- 
lowing the  deformities  to  develop  and  to  try  to 
correct  them  afterwards  must  be  superseded  by 
constantly  applied  preventive  measures  all  through 
school  life.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
play  activities  are  the  only  forms  of  physical  training 
necessary  in  the  lower  grades.  This  mistake  seems 
to  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  inability  of  the 
average  individual  to  detect  the  incipient  deformities, 
to  too  low  an  estimate  of  gymnastics  as  a  preventive, 
and  an  exaggeration  of  it  as  a  curative  agency  in  the 
older  deformities.  Gymnastics  must  be  introduced 
from  the  very  beginning. 


TO  MAKE  BANDAGES 


Bandages  can  be  prepared  from  the  good  parts 
of  worn  sheets  or  pillow  slips  if  perfectly  clean.  Rolls 


six  to  eight  yards  in  length  are  most  convenient  — 
one  inch  wide  for  fingers,  two  inches  for  feet,  two 
and  one-half  to  three  inches  for  head  and  arms,  and 
four  inches  for  legs.  A  good  way  of  keeping  them 
in  condition  for  use  is  to  seal  the  rolls  in  a  perfectly 
clean  glass  fruit  jar. 


SCHOOL  HEALTH  IDEALS 


Florence  E.  Ward  of  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 
says: 

Some  of  the  desirable  conditions  for  child  growth 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Montessori :  First,  a  wholesome 
school  environment  in  which  is  provided  suitable 
chairs  instead  of  spine-curving  seats,  fresh  air,  and 
sunshine;  nourishing  food  and  comfortable  clothing, 
broad,  open  spaces  and  earth  to  dig  in;  plants  to 
water  and  pets  to  feed;  and  gymnastic  apparatus 
upon  which  growing  bodies  may  stretch  and  balance, 
for  physical  strength,  like  moral  fibre,  comes  only 
through  actual  struggle.  Second,  careful  and  fre- 
quent biological  tests  and  measurements,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  and  endeavoring  to  over- 
come every  physical  defect,  thus  freeing  the  child 
from  handicap  and  protecting  society  against  the 
possibility  of  weakness  perpetuating  itself  through 
heredity.  Third,  the  child  taught  scientific  truth 
regarding  his  body  and  given  definite  instruction 
as  to  its  care,  develops  a  reverence  for  it  which  tends 
toward  personal  purity  and  health.-  Fourth,  through 
definite  training  in  motor  control  and  muscular  co- 
ordination, tension  is  removed  and  pose  and  serenity 
result. 

Our  American  children,  with  their  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  their  fund  of  nervous  energy,  need  careful 
attention  along  these  lines.  The  child's  health 
rights  should  be  placed  in  the  foreground  and  child 
hygiene,  medical  inspection,  and  desirable  school 
equipment  and  sanitation  urged  by  teachers  who 
must  first  become  more  intelligent  themselves  as 
to  the  close  relationship  between  physical  health  and 
mental  vigor. 

The  co-operation  of  the  church,  the  women's  clubs, 
and  other  organizations  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  campaign  for  the  stimulation  of  public  senti- 
ment along  these  lines,  which  have  to  do  with  problems 
of  great  home  and  civic  significance. 


WOMEN  AS  SOLDIERS 


Jean  Paul  Richter  once  observed  that  if  a  lady 
officer  wanted  to  give  the  word  "Halt!"  she  would 
do  it  in  the  following  strain:  "You  soldiers,  all  of 
you,  now  mind  what  I  say.  I  order  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  done  speaking  to  stand  still,  every  one  of  you, 
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on  the  spot  where  you  happened  to  be.  Don't  you 
hear  me?   Halt,  I  say,  all  of  you." 

Upon  this  a  strong  minded  woman  made  the 
following  comment:  "Now,  M.  Jean,  it  was  an 
unlucky  day  on  which  you  wrote  that  sentence.  May 
you  never  hear  anything  but  that  little,  concise 
word  'No'  from  every  rosy  pair  of  lips  you  meet. 
May  you  halt  wifeless  through  life.  May  your 
buttons  be  snappish,  your  strings  knotty  and  your 
stockings  full  of  holes.  May  your  coffee  be  muddy, 
your  toast  smoky  and  your  tea  water  bewitched, 
and,  with  a  never  dying  desire  for  affection,  may 
you  crawl  through  creation  a  meek,  miserable, 
nasty,  forlorn,  fidgety,  fussy,  ridiculous,  ruined, 
dejected  old  bachelor." 


GLOVES  FOR  THE  FEET 


Gloves  for  the  feet  —  with  separate  compartments 
for  every  one  of  the  five  toes  are  advocated  by  Dr. 
D.  T.  Quigley  of  Omaha. 

The  skin  of  the  feet  is  constantly  the  prey  of 
bacteria,  according  to  the  doctor.  "The  greatest 
enemy  of  bacteria  is  sunlight,"  he  says,  "whereas 
the  foot  in  a  modern  shoe  is  constantly  in  total 
darkness." 

Dr.  Quigley  startled  society  last  summer  by 
organizing  a  phalanx  of  bare-footed  golf  players. 
He  got  his  friends  out  to  the  various  field  and  country 
clubs  and  had  them  chasing  golf  balls  barefooted, 
digging  their  toes  into  the  dewy  grass  and  mud  as 
they  ran. 

They  got  results,  too.  They  felt  better.  Their 
feet  felt  comfortable. 


WOMEN  IN  ATHLETICS 


Cleveland  lays  claim  to  being  the  home  city  of 
the  best  team  of  women  bowlers  in  the  country. 
In  a  recent  tour  of  the  Middle  West  the  team  defeated 
all  comers. 

Miss  Ethel  Lee  of  Minneapolis,  who  holds  the 
northwestern  skating  championship  for  women,  is 
a  brilliant  tennis  and  baseball  player  as  well.  In 
baseball  Miss  Lee  is  credited  with  throwing  and 
batting  like  an  experienced  leaguer. 

The  only  woman  professor  of  bowling  in  the 
world,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Doringlaser  of  Chicago,  de- 
clares bowling  is  the  ideal  game  for  women,  as  it 
develops  nimbleness  of  foot  and  keenness  of  eye 
without  too  much  exertion. 

Mrs.  Bella  G.  Earle,  who  instructs  the  young 
society  women  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  in  trap-shooting, 
says  some  of  her  pupils  are  so  expert  with  the  gun 


and  rifle  that  their  services  would  be  available  as 
sharpshooters  in  case  of  war. 

Four  hockey  teams  composed  of  girl  students  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  will  compete  in  a  tourna- 
ment to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  hockey  season. 
It  will  be  the  first  event  of  its  kind  ever  held  at  the 
university. 

Miss  Mabel  McConnell,  star  athlete  among  the 
coeds  at  Northwestern  University,  did  no  training 
for  the  recent  athletic  meet  at  Evanston,  in  which 
she  shattered  a  world's  hurdling  record. 

Women  athletes  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  much  interested  in  indoor  baseball  this 
winter.  A  seven-team  league  has  played  through  the 
season.  The  teams  bore  the  names  of  Clubs,  Tigers, 
Pirates,  Giants  and  other  big  league  clubs. 

Seven  venturesome  coeds  of  Lawrence  College 
plan  to  leave  Appleton,  Wis.,  at  the  close  of  the 
college  term  on  a  3,000-mile  walk  to  California.  Each 
girl  will  wear  a  dark  brown  khaki  suit  and  heavy 
walking  shoes,  and  each  will  carry  a  walking  stick. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  holding  of  an  inter-city  water  carnival  for  women. 
The  tentative  program  calls  for  a  100-yard  free-for-all 
swim,  fancy  diving,  plunge  for  distance  and  a  relay 
race  for  teams  of  four.  Mermaids  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  are  to  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  meet. 


POSSE  WINS  FROM  RADCLIFFE 


On  Tuesday  February  20th,  the  Posse  Girls  de- 
feated the  Radcliffe  College  Varsity  team  at  Posse 
25-11.  Posse  outplayed  Radcliffe  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game.  Time  and  again  Misses  Power 
and  Parker  dazzled  the  spectators  with  their  brilliant 
pass  work  and  shooting.  Misses  Means  and  McFall 
were  a  good  defensive  pair  and  the  Radcliffe  for- 
wards had  hard  work  in  scoring  on  them.  At  center 
Miss  Whalen  played  a  wonderful  game,  her  floor 
work  being  especially  good.  Miss  Tarbox  at  side 
center  worked  finely  with  Misses  Power  and  Parker — 
her  pass  work  standing  out  particularly.  Tuesday, 
April  3,  Posses  play  a  return  game  with  Radcliffe  at 
the  latter's  gymnasium. 

Tuesday,  March  the  sixth,  the  Posse  girls  played 
the  Sargent  sextet  at  Posse,  the  latter  winning,  17 
to  9.  The  game  was  fast  from  start  to  finish,  both 
teams  displaying  excellent  pass  work.  Had  the 
Posse  girls  found  better  luck  on  their  free  throws, 
the  score  would  have  been  different,  as  Sargent  as 
well  as  Posse  made  several  fouls,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  home  team,  the  Sargent  forwards  had  their 
"eyes"  with  them,  while  the  Posse  girls  seemed  to 
have  temporarily  lost  theirs.    Both  teams  made  the 
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same  number  of  goals  from  the  floor — four — the  rest 
of  the  points  being  made  on  fouls.     It  was  the  best 
game  played  in  the  gymnasium  for  some  time,  the 
teams  being  very  evenly  matched. 
The  line  up: 

Posse  Sargent 

Power,  L.F.  Gordon,  R.G. 

Parker,  R.F.  Blue,  L.G. 

Allard,  C.  Grail,  G. 

Whalen,  S.C.  Lewis,  S.C. 

Means,  L.G.  Corling,  R.F. 

Tarbox,  R.G.  Miner,  L.F. 

Referee  Lewis.  Time  15  minute  halves.  Attend- 
ance 500.  Baskets  from  floor  Power  3,  Parker  1, 
Miner  4.    From  fouls  Parker  1,  Miner  6,  Carling  3. 

M.  F.  B. 


NEWS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 


The  State  Normal  School  of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
has  established  an  Alumni  Fund  for  the  aid  of  worthy 
students. 


Last  year  the  story  was  told  of  a  twelve  year  old 
boy  in  Connecticut  who  came  near  losing  his  life 
by  biting  into  the  centre  of  a  golf  ball.  The  boy 
bit  the  small  core  which  in  the  better  grade  of  golf 
balls  contains  acid,  and  it  is  believed  he  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  the  fluid.  The  substance  contained  in 
the  core  is  a  secret  preparation,  carefully  guarded 
by  the  owner  of  the  patent.  Four  years  ago,  when 
the  manufacture  of  golf  balls  with  liquid  cores  was 
begun,  the  United  States  Golf  Association  sent  to 
all  its  members  a  warning  that  this  fluid  was  a 
dangerous  acid.  Proclamations  printed  in  red  letters 
were  posted  at  the  time  in  the  club  and  caddy  houses 
of  all  organizations  in  the  association,  in  golf  supply 
stores  and  wherever  followers  of  the  game  congre- 
gated. 


The  General  Education  Board  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  have  appropriated  $2,000,000  (each 
$1,000,000)  for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  brings  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  contributions  to  the  university  up  to 
nearly  $37,000,000.  The  university  will  set  aside 
at  least  $2,000,000  for  the  same  purpose,  will  give  a 
site  on  the  Midway  valued  at  $500,000,  and  will 
raise  a  further  sum  of  $3,300,000.  The  medical 
school  will  therefore  start  with  an  endowment  of 
almost  $8,000,000.  Rush  Medical  College,  established 
seventy-five  years  ago,  will  go  out  of  existence. 


Ex-Governor  John  A.  Mead  is  to  build  a  new 
$10,000  gymnasium  for  the  city  of  Rutland,  Vt.  The 
structure  will  be  85  by  50  feet,  and  one  story  high. 
The  gymnasium  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  paraphernalia,  and  at  one  end  will  be  a  stage- 
so  that  the  place  may  be  used  as  an  audience  room. 
There  will  be  an  indoor  running  track.  The  basement 
will  be  devoted  to  baths,  billiard  room  and  kitchen. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Ernestine  Grote, '12,  is  teaching  in  Wesleyan 
College,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Miss  Ruth  Smith  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  will  hold  a  convention  on  March 
23  and  24  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Chester  B.  Curtis  of 
St.  Louis  is  President,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Brown  of 
Kenilworth,  111.  is  secretary. 

Dr.  David  Silver  who  reads  a  paper  in  the  Thera- 
peutic Section  of  the  Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Ass'n  at  Pitts- 
burg in  April,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Surgeon  to  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital 
and  Children's  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Medical  School  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Pittsburgh 
Hospital,  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Sewickley, 
Penn.,  Fresh  Air  Home,  etc.,  etc.  His  paper  on 
"The  value  of  Respiratory  Training  on  Defective 
Posture  and  Allied  Conditions"  should  prove  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  program. 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Thomas H.  Hines,  (ElydiaH.  Stoltz) 
announce  the  arrival  of  James  I.  Hines  on  February 
12,  1917,  weight  8^  pounds. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Putnam  is  to  lecture  at  five  meetings 
of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Her  subject  will  be  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. 

As  Pres.  Clara  Gregory  Baer  of  the  Therapeutic 
Section  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Ass'n 
will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting, 
Mr.  Everett  M.  Saunders  of  Pittsburg  Public  Schools 
will  preside  at  the  sectional  meeting  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold  of  New  Haven,  Conn,  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon.  Each  section  is  to  have  a  luncheon  at 
which  there  will  be  speaking  and  other  entertain- 
ment. Dr.  Harry  Stewart  will  act  in  place  of 
Baroness  Rose  Posse  (resigned)  as  secretary  of  the 
section. 
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THE  REDEMPTION 


For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 
sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 
costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained 

a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central 

blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind 

rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the 

thunder-storm; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle 

flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

—  Tennyson . 


GYMNASTICS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 


When  one  thinks  that  less  than  forty  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  this  country  have  any  conception  of 
gymnastic  exercises  and  their  value  it  seems  as  though 
there  was  something  of  great  importance  lacking  in 
our  system  of  education. 


The  average  idea  of  gymnastics  is  working  the 
arms,  legs  and  trunk  in  such  a  manner  that  a  great 
bulk  of  muscle  is  developed  —  great  strength  acquired . 
Not  the  faintest  glimmer  of  its  effect  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  is  there.  Much  less  the 
thought  that  there  could  be  different  kinds  for 
different  purposes,  as  illustrated  by  our  Educational 
and  Corrective  exercises. 

True,  the  public  is  coming  to  realize  a  little  of 
their  value  but  how  vague  are  the  ideas.  During 
the  past  year  New  York  State  has  made  Physical 
Training  a  requirement  of  its  Education.  Still 
more  recently  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
have  taken  the  same  stand.  Considering  it  purely 
on  its  face  the  law  seems  very  effective  and  it  is. 
But  the  instructions  for  proper  fulfillment  are  very 
inadequate. 

In  New  York  state  the  instructor  or  supervisor, 
as  they  call  him,  must  be  chosen,  "with  special 
reference  to  his  capacity  for  organization  and  super- 
vision, his  good  character,  and  lastly  his  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Physical  Training."  The  syllabus 
contains  the  exercises  to  be  given  week  by  week  to 
all  grades.  It  also  requires  special  supervision, 
by  the  teachers  of  the  general  health  of  the  pupils 
and  gives  certain  rules  they  now  follow. 

In  the  spring  of  the  first  year  this  law  took  effect. 
I  went  into  a  Grammar  School  in  New  York  state 
to  observe  the  work.  The  supervisor  was  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  in  the  United  States 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  physical  training  than 
he  had  gained  in  college.  This  school  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and  they  all  took  their 
exercises  at  the  same  time.  The  supervisor  stood  in 
front  of  the  class,  gave  the  commands  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  a  rhythm  of  exercises  incredibly 
fast.  Of  course  no  personal  correction  was  possible. 
And  out  of  the  five  teachers  in  that  school  I  could 
only  find  one  who  had  read  their  instructions  in  the 
syllabus.  I  found  the  instructions  for  the  third  grade 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  eighth.  And  this 
was  in  a  state  which  ranks  among  the  foremost  if 
not  the  highest  in  its  system  of  public  school  educa- 
tion. It  made  me  understand  why  gymnastics  had 
gained  so  little  foothold.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  public 
think  as  little  of  gymnastic  exercises  when  they  are 
given  in  this  form  having  no  effect  upon  the  students, 
except  perhaps  ill  affects  upon  the  weakest  of  the 
girls. 
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Gymnastics,  that  is,  intelligent  gymnastics,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  disease. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  so  much  time  and  money 
are  spent  in  fighting  and  finding  cures  for  such  horrible 
plagues  as  tuberculosis,  chorea  and  infantile  paralysis 
why  is  not  part  of  it  spent  in  accurate  instruction 
of  the  general  public  concerning  the  important 
part  gymnastics  should  play  in  their  lives.  They 
should  know  that  gymnastics  do  not  consist  in 
acquiring  great  muscular  strength  but  that  they 
strengthen  every  vital  organ  in  the  body,  build 
up  all  tissues,  cause  all  parts  to  take  their  correct 
positions  and  remain  there,  held  by  the  muscles  and 
ligaments.  This  accomplished,  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  and  it  is  impossible  for  disease 
to  gain  a  permanent  hold.  They  should  be  told  that 
the  crippled  and  the  sick  can  be  cured  or  started  on 
the  road  to  health  by  our  corrective  gymnastics.  But 
the  public  will  never  understand  this  while  they  have 
nothing  to  teach  them. 

It  seems  almost  like  criminal  negligence  when  one 
thinks  of  the  many  who  are  going  through  life  cripples, 
invalids,  criminals  even,  because  of  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gent exercise  and  the  fresh  air  and  good  food  that 
go  with  it. 

The  thinking  people  know  the  pressing  need  of 
the  human  race  for  physical  betterment.  Is  there 
not  some  way  of  teaching  them  the  effects  and 
importance  of  proper  gymnastics?  Cannot  the  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  acquired  through  years  of  toil 
and  experiment  be  given  to  them  in  some  way?  Then 
the  people  will  demand  that  their  children  be  given 
the  proper  instruction  and  the  best  chance  for  health. 
What  the  public  demands,  it  eventually  gets,  and  it 
should  be  taught  to  demand  the  best  in  physical 
training. 

Marion  L.  Van  Kennan. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  DANCING  ON 
THE  BODY 


One  has  only  to  see  an  experienced  dancer  going 
through  any  vigorous  or  unique  folk  dance  to  realize 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  exercise  involved. 
The  weight  of  the  body  is  almost  always  carried  by 
the  legs,  the  body  being  bent  and  turned  in  many 
directions,  the  arms  are  constantly  in  motion,  and 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  muscles  which  carry 
the  body  and  move  the  trunk.  The  movements 
are  rhythmical,  emotional  and  imitative,  and  the 
effects  of  learning  to  dance,  which  requires  mental 
application,  are  quite  different  from  the  effects  of 
dancing  itself. 


Effect  on  Circulation. 

Dancing  has  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  heart,  for 
the  pulse  rate  is  increased  from  75  or  80  to  100-130, 
therefore  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  entire  body 
is  increased.  In  the  thighs,  the  contraction  of  muscles 
presses  the  blood  in  the  smaller  veins  onward  towards 
the  heart.  In  the  abdominal  cavities,  the  blood  is 
circulated  more  quickly  in  the  vessels  and  thoracic 
aspiration  occurs  during  inspiration  and  expiration. 
The  heart  itself  has  been  stimulated  by  its  muscles 
which  acts  as  the  stimulus  and  circulation  is  increased 
because  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly,  causing  a 
greater  number  of  contractions.  The  large  muscles 
during  certain  exercises,  need  more  consecutive  con- 
tractions, therefore  the  blood  is  circulated  more 
quickly.  For  instance,  the  effect  of  swinging  Indian 
clubs,  which  have  the  chief  effect  on  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  shoulders,  does  not  increase  the  total 
circulation,  and  respiration  of  the  body,  while  dancing 
involves  nearly  all  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  body 
increasing  organic  vigor  and  circulation  of  blood. 

Exercise  also  effects  the  lymph  circulation,  helping 
to  bathe  the  cells  of  the  body  and  carry  away  the 
waste  matter  which  is  aided  by  the  jarring  and  con- 
traction of  muscles  during  dancing. 

Effects  on  Respiration. 

When  the  breathing  has  been  increased  by  exer- 
cising vigorously,  there  is  need  of  an  additional  supply 
of  oxygen  in  the  tissues.  The  muscle  cells  are  con- 
tracted and  send  the  carbon  dioxide  into  the  plasma 
and  during  this  contraction  the  oxygen  is  taken  from 
the  plasma  which  is  necessary  to  continue  their  vigor. 
The  plasma  is  pushed  onward  by  circulation  until  it 
comes  back  to  the  blood  stream,  while  the  oxygen  is 
being  carried  to  its  needed  parts.  Dancing  increases 
the  breathing,  which  may  be  deep,  having  a  great 
effect  on  the  activity  of  the  diaphram  which  accel- 
erates the  circulation  of  organs  below  it. 

Effects  on  Digestion. 

Dancing,  running,  rowing,  walking  and  many  other 
vigorous  exercises  increase  the  appetite,  for  great 
energy  is  used  during  this  exercise,  using  up  the 
nourishment,  so  the  digestive  organs  will  be  called  on 
for  more  efficient  service.  One  tends  to  eat  more  in 
bulk  at  this  time,  which  increases  the  mass  of  matter 
in  the  intestinal  tract,  thereby  increasing  peristalsis. 

Effect  on  The  Temperature. 

When  the  muscles  have  been  contracted  many  times 
the  temperature  is  raised  but  evaporation  through 
the  surface  of  the  skin  takes  place,  which  prevents 
the  body  getting  too  warm.  The  body  being  regulated 
in  this  way  helps  to  prevent  taking  cold. 
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Effect  on  the  Carriage 

Dancing  has  a  notable  effect  on  the  carriage  of 
the  body.  It  not  only  strengthens  the  back  muscles, 
and  prevents  jarring  of  spine,  but  gives  grace  to 
movements  even  in  walking. 

Elements  of  the  Dance 
In  most  nations  the  dances  represent  some  form  of 
human  activities  expressed  through  the  body  by 
rhythm  known  as  imitation.  Great  meaning  must 
be  used  to  express  whatever  is  being  imitated.  Gen- 
erally, some  trade,  such  as  a  cobbler  or  some  joy 
can  easily  be  expressed,  but  a  definite  idea  can  be 
expressed  through  some  gesture  or  symbol,  more  than 
feeling.  Another  element  is  some  emotional  inter- 
pretation, using  not  only  the  face  to  emphasize  the 
meaning,  but  the  body  as  a  whole,  which  requires 
great  control  of  muscle. 

There  is  an  art  to  dancing  but  one  must  first  feel 
the  rhythm  which  is  the  fundamental  element. 

Elinor  Wallace. 

•Reference:  Dr.  Guliek's  "Healthful  Art  of  Dancing." 


GARFIELD  PLAN  FOR  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


As  between  the  New  York  state  system  of  physical 
training  in  schools  and  a  plan  recommended  by  the 
special  recess  commission  headed  by  President  Gar- 
field of  Williams  College  which  studied  the  subject 
last  year,  the  Massachusetts  committee  on  education 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  has  reported  a 
bill  drawn  by  the  commission.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  New  York  system  here  is  before  the  committee 
on  military  affairs  which  will  report  adversely  on  the 
measure. 

The  commission's  bill  provides,  to  describe  it 
briefly: 

That  on  or  before  Sept.  1,  this  year,  the  state  board 
of  education  shall  appoint  a  director  of  physical 
education  at  $5,000  annually  and  two  assistant  direc- 
tors, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  at  $2,500  each. 

That  the  director  shall  have  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools; 
shall  prescribe  courses  in  physical  training  for  boys 
and  girls  in -the  elementary  and  high  schools  and  shall 
co-operate  with  the  authorities  of  the  various 
communities  of  the  state  to  provide  means  of  outdoor 
exercise  and  recreation, 

That  the  term  "physical  education"  as  used  in  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  so  a,s  to  include:  "All  forms  of 
physical  exercise  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop 
sound  bodies,  healthful  habits  and  the  power  of  quick 
adjustment;  organized  play,  games,  indoor  and  out- 
door sports,  athletics,  the  occupations  and  routine 


required  in  summer  camps;  instruction  in  personal 
hygiene;  instruction  in  home  sanitation  and  commu- 
nity enterprises  for  the  safeguarding  of  public  health." 

That  the  courses  of  physical  education  outlined  by 
the  director,  when  approved  by  the  board  of  education , 
shall  be  introduced  and  maintained  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  rural  and  urban,  including  high 
schools  and  of  all  grades. 

That  the  board  of  education  shall  arrange  for  such 
instruction  in  physical  education  of  the  teachers  now 
in  the  service  of  the  public  school  as  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

That  the  time  to  be  given  to  physical  training  in 
the  elementary  school  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hours 
and  in  the  high  schools  not  less  than  three  hours,  per 
week,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  school  board 
may  be  added  to  the  present  school  day. 

That  the  board  of  education  shall  make  a  complete 
survey  of  physical  training  in  Massachusetts  covering 
the  four  years  ending  Sept.  1,1921,  and  present  the  same 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  following  year  with  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  desirable  with  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  abandoning,  continuing  or  extend- 
ing the  system. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  New  York  system  was  filed 
by  Representative  James  T.  Potter  of  North  Adams, 
House  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
and  a  captain  in  the  2d  regiment.  At  the  committee 
hearing  held  on  the  bill  Maj.-Gen.  O'Ryan  of  the 
New  York  national  guard  appeared  in  support  of  it. 

The  Potter  bill  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  state  military  training  commission,  composed  of 
the  adjutant-general  (ex-officio)  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  commission  would 
be  unpaid,  but  would  have  authority  to  appoint  an 
inspector  of  physical  and  military  training  and  to 
employ  such  clerks  and  assistants  as  might  be  necessary. 

The  military  training  commission  would  have  power 
to  advise  and  confer  with  the  board  of  education 
relative  to  courses  of  physical  training  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  recommend  from  time 
to  time  the  establishment  in  such  schools  "habits, 
customs  and  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  correct 
physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and  physical 
alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense  of 
duty  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  under  leadership." 

The  commission  would  also  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  courses  of  compulsory  military  training 
for  boys  in  public  or  private  schools,  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  19,  and  to  establish  state  military  camps 
for  field  training  for  boys  between  these  ages. 

Capt.  Potter  is  sponsor  for  another  bill  to  provide 
that  "every  male  citizen  and  every  male  who  has 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  unless 
exempted  by  lawful  authority,  and  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  25,  shall  enroll  himself  and  for  a  period  of 
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three  months  shall  undergo  a  prescribed  course  in 
military  training  and  instruction." 

Efforts  to  substitute  the  Potter  bill  or  to  provide 
for  some  system  of  compulsory  military  training  for 
boys  between  16  and  19  will  be  made  by  those  who 
believe  the  other  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet 
present  day  conditions.  The  New  York  system  was 
established  with  but  little  opposition  in  that  state, 
but  here  in  Massachusetts  the  educational,  organized 
labor  and  agricultural  interests,  generally  speaking, 
are  lined  up  for  the  commission's  bill,  and  it  appears 
doubtful  at  present  whether  anything  stronger  could 
be  put  through  the  Legislature  over  their  opposition. 

Traveler. 


A  PLEA   FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Dr.  Joel  Goldthwait  of  Boston  spoke  on  Physical 
Education  at  the  recent  Home  Economics  Con- 
ference at  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College.  He 
said : 

"Today  neglected  preparation  of  the  body  for 
its  function  in  life  has  resulted  in  our  men  being 
unfit  to  meet  the  tests  for  military  service.  Recently, 
at  one  of  our  state  militias  only  200  men  out  of  900 
applicants  were  found  fit.  And  they  weren't  using 
any  fine  tooth  combing  process  either  in  their  examina- 
tions. At  a  marine  hospital  station  within  a  few  weeks 
out  of  13,000  men  examined,  390  were  considered 
acceptable.  Statistics  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  this  year  counts  80 
per  cent,  of  them  unfit  for  military  service.  I'm 
not  an  alarmist,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  a  pretty 
sober  situation. 

"Education,  I  believe,  is  preparation  of  a  creature 
in  body,  soul  and  mind  for  life.  Men  and  women 
are  coming  to  our  colleges  today  whose  bodies  are  in 
kindergarten  condition ;  and  they're  supposed  to  be 
educated  people!  We  have  a  habit  of  thinking  of 
all  the  ills  and  troubles  as  centred  in  the  slums. 
But  these  young  people  are  the  'pick  of  the  land.' 
We  spend  millions  today  to  prepare  the  mind.  If 
we  stop  there  a  lot  of  our  education  is  a  curse  — 
unless  we  do  more.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  a  child's  mind  must  be  trained,  but  we  have 
let  its  physical  side  develop  as  it  will,  automatically, 
without  any  attention. 

"All  health  is  dependent  on  the  way  we  use  our 
body.  Use  is  the  test  after  all  and  the  essential  in 
measuring  up  any  physical  standard.  Incorrect  use 
means  trouble  and  illness.  Correct  use  means  good 
posture  and  strong  men  and  women.  Correct  posture 
means  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  body  is  in  its 
proper  place.  It  means,  'Chin  in!'  'Chest  up!' 
'Waist  in!'  and  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet! 


"Stand  chin  in  and  chest  out,  and  the  shoulders 
will  fall  into  their  proper  place;  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  will  then  be  where  they  belong  and  function 
properly.  Don't  tell  children  to  throw  back  their 
shoulders!  When  you  do  you  are  making  a  bad 
habit  worse.  Instead,  teach  them  this  slogan.  Slump- 
ed positions  mean  displacement  of  our  machinery 
and  indigestion  and  other  ailments." 

Dr.  Goldthwait  believes  that  a  child  should  be 
taught  how  to  walk,  to  sit,  to  stand  and  to  lie  in  bed 
correctly.  They  will  then  have  a  basis  of  health 
and  when  the  tests  come  be  able  to  meet  them.  As 
a  physician  he  has  had  27  years'  experience  in  "patch- 
ing up  poor  little  scraps  of  humanity,"  trying  to 
save  their  lives.  He  believes  that  every  child  should 
be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  physical  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  bill  to  this  effect,  which  is  at  present  before  the 
state  Legislature. 

Pointing  out  one  effect  of  holding  good  posture  "as 
an  ideal  for  boys  and  girls,  Dr.  Goldthwait  told  of  a 
school  in  Marblehead  where  the  boys  acted  as  judges 
of  the  physical  condition  of  other  boys.  Not  content 
with  their  school  judging,  the  children  carried  it  into 
their  homes.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
children  asked  the  doctor:  "What  in  thunder  are 
you  teaching  my  boy?  He  came  home  the  other  day 
and  after  examining  me  critically  from  a  distance, 
said:  'Father,  your  waist  sticks  out  too  much, 
Waist  in!'"  The  teachers,  too,  at  this  school  are 
frequently  reminded  by  their  pupils,  "Your  waist 
is  out!"  Pupils  and  teachers  are  constantly  checking 
one  another  up  as  to  their  posture.  A  good  practice 
which  Dr.  Goldthwait  recommends  is  that  every 
teacher  hold  her  class  at  attention  in  perfect  posture 
for  one  minute  at  the  end  of  each  of  her  recitation 
periods. 

As  for  children,  it  needs  guidance  and  patient 
handling  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  bodies,  just 
as  it  does  to  help  them  shape  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Mothers  and  teachers  must  struggle  hard  at 
first;  then  it  will  come  natural. 

"Our  problem  today  is  to  make  men  and  women 
realize  that  the  future  of  the  race  depends  on  their 
physical  condition,"  he  said.  "The  physical  weak 
pass  on  their  weakness.  Like  begets  like.  I  don't 
wonder  that  races  and  families  run  out,  when  I 
examine  the  young  people  and  find  them  with  stooped 
shoulders,  with  hollow  chests  and  drooping  carriage. 
The  race  isn't  perpetuated  by  grammar,  but  by 
strong  men  and  women. 

"History  is  a  good  teacher.  When  nations  have 
been  at  their  best  efficiency  they  have  produced  their 
best  works  of  art.  Look  at  these  and  note  the  re- 
flection of  their  lives  and  ideals.  Their  people  are 
shown  ready  for  their  athletic  feats,  minds  and  bodies 
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trained  to  the  best.  When  nations  have  developed 
luxury,  in  a  time  when  people  are  being  carried  about 
everywhere  —  in  automobiles  or  palanquins  —  then 
we  see  them  resting  around.  We  have  a  Hermes 
resting  and  learn  that  just  at  this  time  Greece  was 
overwhelmed." 

"Are  you  women  going  to  fight  for  the  good  of  the 
race?"  he  asks.  "Are  you  going  to  direct  things  — 
or  are  you  going  to  be  played  with?  Are  you  going 
to  let  designers  of  costumes,  who  are  concerned  with 
the  business  side  only,  mould  you  into  costumes 
that  are  suggestively  queer  and  designed  to  attract 
uncomplimentary  attention?  Are  you  women  ready 
to  stand  for  your  ideals  and  be  so  costumed  in  the 
ballroom  or  kitchen  that  every  part  of  your  bodily 
machinerv  is  working  properly?  Again,  'Chin  in!' 
'Chest  out!'  'Waist  in!'  " 


A  WOMAN  CHAMPION  FIGURE  SKATER 


Miss  Theresa  Weld  of  Boston  today  holds  the 
unique  and  enviable  title  of  Amateur  Champion 
Fancy  Skater  of  America.  In  winning  such  honors 
at  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  Miss  Weld  executed 
a  feat  rare  in  the  annals  of  sport,  for  she  went  into  a 
game  in  which  men  had  done  their  best  and  defeated 
them  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
three  judges. 

Nat  W.  Niles,  popular  Boston  amateur  sportsman 
was  a  close  contender,  as  was  G.  M.  Lynes  of  New 
York,  but  although  Miss  Weld  started  her  efforts  in 
the  championship  after  having  seen  the  exceptional 
work  of  those  contending  against  her,  she  showed  no 
sign  of  faltering. 

Miss  Weld  is  paid  a  tribute  that  comes  to  few 
persons  in  any  sport  competition,  when  Charlotte 
the  famous  professional  skater  and  authority  on  the 
subject,  said  after  the  contests: 

"I  felt  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the  amateur 
figure  skating  contest  at  the  Hippodrome  when  Miss 
Theresa  Weld  of  Boston  bravely  entered  the  lists 
with  men — and  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 

"And  the  beauty  of  it  all  was  that  the  right  woman 
carried  the  standard  of  her  sex.  I  was  actually  ner- 
vous for  her  when  I  saw  the  fine  work  of  Nat  W.  Niles 
of  Boston  and  G.  M.  Lynes  of  New  York,  who  pre- 
ceded her.  She  had  to  do  some  of  the  best  skating 
I  have  ever  seen  in  America  to  beat  them.  But  she 
did  it.  And  she  did  it  so  decisively  that  her  name  was 
first  on  the  card  of  each  of  the  three  judges. " 


AMERICAN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-First  Annual  Convention,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Program 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4,  1917. 
William  Penn  Hotel,  8.  P.  M.    Ball  Rom. 

Address  of  Welcome  to  City  Robert  Garland 

President  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Welcome  to  Pittsburgh  Schools  and  Playgrounds 

W.  M.  Davidson 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Presidential    Address  Wm.  Burdick,  M.  D. 

President  Amer.  Physical  Education  Association. 

"The  Gary  School  Plan"  William  A.  Wirt 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Ind. 
(Illustrated  with  motion  pictures.) 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  9.20  A.  M. 
BALL  ROOM. 

Public  School  Section,  Dr.  W.  A.  Stecher,  Chairman. 

1.  "A  plan  of  Athletic  Activities  and  Honors  for  High  School 
Girls." 

Miss  Anna  Crossman,  Germantown  High  School, Philadel- 
phia. 

2.  "Military  Tactics  as  Part  of  High  School  Work." 

E.  C.  Delaport,  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago. 

3.  "Enlisting  the  Classroom  Teacher  as  an  Active  Leader  in 

Hygienic  Living." 
Alexander  A.  Harwick,  Director  Physical  Education,  Public 
Schools,  Reading,  Pa. 

4.  "Pageants  and  Physical  Training  Activities." 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  President  American  Pageant  Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh. 
General  Discussion. 

Led  by  Eva  H.  Reynier,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
Grand  Rapids. 


12.30 — Luncheon  Hour. 

Luncheon  Address — "A  Plan  for  After-School  Physical  Edu- 
cation Activities  for  Elementary  Schools." 

William  A.  Stecher,   Director  of  Physical  Education, 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
General  Discussion — Led  by  Mathias  H.  Macherey,  Assistant 
Supervisor  Physical  Education,  Newark,  N.J. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  2.15.    BLUE  ROOM. 

Women's  Section — Miss  Gertrude  Dudley,  Chairman. 

1.  "Organization  of  Work  for  Women." 

Miss  Helen  McKinstry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

2.  "Problems  in  Physical  Education  for  Women." 

A.  Athletics  for  High  School  Girls. 

Miss  Augusta  L.  Patrick,  Newark,  N.  J. 

B.  Consultation  and  Corrective  Work  for  College  Women. 
Dr.  Marion  Shepard,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

2.15  P.  M. — Therapeutic  Section — Grant  School. 

E.  M.  Sanders,  Pittsburgh  Schools,  Chairman. 

1.  "The  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis." 

Hartvig  Nissen,  Pres.  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

2.  "The  Value  of  Respiratory  Training  in  Defective  Posture 
and  Allied  Conditions." 

David  Silver,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh. 
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3.    "The  Relation  of  Round  Shoulders  and  Lateral  Spinal 
Curvature  to  the  Health  of  the  Child." 

Frank  N.  Edmundson,  M.  D. 
(A  Clinic  and  Demonstration  with  the  Fluoroscope.) 

2.15 — Teacher's  Section. 

North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 
Dr.  Herman  P.  Groth,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Chairman. 

1.  "The  Value  of  a  Swimming  Pool  to  Gymnastic  Societies." 
Dr.  Carl  Ziegler,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Public 

Schools,  Cincinnati. 

2.  "Miscellaneous    Physical  Activities  and  Their  Usefulness. 

During  the  School  Age." 
Carl  H.  Burkhardt,  Director  of  Gynastics  and  Swimming, 
Public  Schools,  Buffalo. 

3.  "Gymnastic  Societies  and  Camps." 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

4.  "Gymnastic  Societies  and  Boy  Scouts." 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

5.  General  Discussion — Opened  by  Julius  Doerter,  Director 

of  Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  Evansville,  II. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

8  P.  M. — Central  Turnverein,  Thackeray  and 
O'Hara  Streets. 

The  Convention  members  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union  at  the  Central 
Turnverein. 

Demonstration  by  classes  of  the  United  Turnverein. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  6. 
9.20  A.  M.— Sectional  Meetings. 
Public  School  Section — Supervisors. 

Randall  D.  Warden,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Newark 
Public  Schools,  Chairman. 

1.  "Obligatory  Physical  Training  in  Swiss  Public  Schools  and 
its  Democratizing,  Unifying  and  Disciplining  Influence  on 
Citizenship."  Frederick  A.  Kuenzli.  Author  "Right  and 
Duty",  or  "Citizen  and  Soldier"  (a  Manual  of  Physical 
Training  Preparatory  to  Military  Instruction.) 

2.  "Leisure  Time."    Its  dangers  and  its  possibilities. 

J.  H.  Francis,  Superintendent  Schools,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  "Extending  the  Class  Athletic  System." 

Frederick  J.  Reilly,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  33, 
Manhattan,  N.  Y.  Author  "The  New  Rational  Athletics 
for  Boys  and  Girls." 

4.  "Standardizing  of  Public  School  Athletics." 

John  E.  Lombard,  Public  School  Athletic  League,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

5.  Discussion. 


9.20  A.  M . — College  Director's  Section. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst 
College,  Chairman. 

1.  "The  Fundamental  Purposes    of   Physical  Education  and 
How  to  Attain  Them." 

By  Prof.  Charles  V.  P.  Young,  Cornell  University. 

2.  "The  Program  of  Physical  Training  in  the  State  of  New 

York." 

By  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  State  Inspector  of  Physical  Training. 

3.  "The  Correlation  of  Preparatory  School  and  College  Physi- 

cal Education." 
By  Carl  L.  Schrader,  Harvard  University. 


12.15— LUNCHEON   HOUR— SECTIONAL  LUNCHEONS. 
Public  School  Section  Luncheon. 

1:15 — Public  School  Supervisors'  Program  continued. 

1.  "Report  on  Minimum  Essentials  to  Physical  Education  and 
a  Measuring  Scale  for  the  Same." 

By  Dr.  Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Pennsylvania,  State  College. 

2.  General  Discussion. 


College  Directors'  Section  Luncheon 

1:15 — College  Directors'  Program  continued. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Presiding. 

North  American   Gymnastic   Union  Teachers'  Section 
Luncheon. 

1:15 — Morning's  Program  Continued. 

Dr.  Herman  P.  Groth,  Pittsburgh,  Presiding. 

Therapeutic  Section  Luncheon. 
1:15 — Therapeutic  Section  Program  Continued. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Sanders,  Presiding. 
"The  Value  of  Play  as  Mental  and  Moral  Training." 

By  Theodore  Diller,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh. 
2 .00  P .  M  .—Trees  Gymnasium . 
Fifth   Annual    Inter-Scholastic   Swimming   Championships  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.    Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

3.30 — Trees  Gymnasium. 
Country  Dance  Party. 

The  Convention  will  be  entertained  by  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Branch  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society  at  a  Country 
Dance  Party. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 
8.00  P.  M.— General  Meeting— Ball  Room. 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  Chairman. 

1.  "Relations  of  Physical  Education  to  the  Business  of  War." 
By  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  "Physical  Efficiency  Tests — A  Practical  Means  of  Popular- 
izing Physical  Education  at  the  University  of  California." 

By  F.  L.  Kleeberger,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  of  California. 

3.  "A  Survey  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Schools  of  the 
United  States." 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

4.  "Physical  and  Moral  Degeneracy  and  Physical  Education — 
A  National  Problem." 

By  George  W.  Ehler,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SATURDAY  MORNING. 
9.20  A.  M.— General  Meeting— Ball  Room. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Chairman. 
Subject:    "Organization,    Standardization,    Popularization  of 
Physical  Education." 

1.  "How  to  Organize  and  Plan  for  Physical  Training  and  Give 
It  Its  True  Place  in  the  General  Scheme  of  Education." 

By  John  P.  Garber,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Phila- 
delphia. 

2.  "Standardization  of  Physical  Education." 

By  Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Education. 

3.  "The  Popularization  of  Physical  Education." 

By  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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SATURDAY  NOON. 
12.30 — Luncheon  Hour. 

Supt.  W.  M.  Davidson,  Presiding. 
"A  Plea  for  Play  as  a  Necessary'  Part  of  a  Method  of  Education." 
By  Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Superintendent  Allegheny  County 
Schools. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 
2.00  P.  M.— Council  Meeting. 
2 .30  P .  M . — Auditorium,  Broad  Street  and  Larimer  Avenue . 

Indoor  Track  and  Field  Championship  and  School  Boy's 
Meet.    Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

EXHIBITS. 

There  will  be  found  a  number  of  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
Grant  School,  on  Grant  Street,  one  minute's  walk  from  the 
Headquarters,  especially  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  "Tuberculosis."    Open  1,  A.  M.  to  9,  P.  M. 


EGG-SHELL  GARDENS 


Now  is  the  time  to  have  your  pupils  try  egg-shell 
gardens.  Fill  the  shells  with  soil  and  plant  therein 
the  seed,  later  thinning  to  one  plant  for  a  shell.  Set 
them  in  an  egg  case  and  place  in  a  sunny  window  — 
but  not  too  sunny  or  the  plants  will  grow  up  tall  and 
spindling  and  without  strength.  The  long  egg  boxes 
(the  one  dozen  cartons)  will  stand  nicely  on  window- 
sills.  When  each  plant  is  large  enough,  break  the 
shell  and  set  out  the  plant  in  a  bed  previously  pre- 
pared in  the  school  yard. 

B.  G.  Zollinger. 


HOW  HARD  WORK  AFFECTS  THE  BLOOD 


Recent  experiments  show  that  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  therefore  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity 
of  the  blood,  are  increased  by  labor  sufficient  to  cause 
an  appreciable  amount  of  perspiration.  If  there 
is  no  perspiration  there  is  no  such  increase. 


HEALTH  HINT 


A  thoroughly  tested  and  invaluable  poultice  for 
wounds  from  rusty  nails,  needles,  bruises,  felons  and 
boils  is  made  by  mixing  thick  sweet  cream  and  flour 
to  the  consistency  of  biscuit  dough. 


GIRLS  BASKET  BALL 


On  March  28th,  the  Posse  girls  defeated  the  Lynn 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  team  24-19  in  a  hard  and  well  fought 
battle  in  the  Lynn  Gym.  More  tribute  is  given  to 
the  Posse  girls  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Lynn  girls 
were  ex-Winchester  and  Swampscott  stars. 

Miss  Helen  Parker  the  star  forward  of  the  Posse 
Quintet  showed  wonderful  ability  in  her  clever  floor 


work  which  was  a  feature  of  the  game.  Her  shooting 
was  unsurpassed,  she  alone  making  9  baskets  from 
the  floor. 

Miss  Maytie  Power,  captain,  our  other  star  forward 
was  unable  to  play  because  of  a  wrenched  ankle. 
Had  she  been  in  the  game  the  final  score  would  have 
been  more  favorable  to  Posse. 

Miss  Elsa  Allard  played  a  fine  game  at  forward, 
working  well  with  Miss  Parker,  so  that  the  Lynn 
guards  had  a  hard  time  keeping  her  covered.  Miss 
Whalen's  game  at  centre  could  hardly  have  been 
improved;  she  seemed  everywhere  at  once.  Miss 
Fay  Means  and  Adeline  Tarbox  showed  their  usual 
speed  and  ability  as  guards,  much  of  the  credit  of  the 
game  being  due  to  their  great  work. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  Posse  girls  defeated  the 
Radcliffe  Varsity  five  in  the  latter's  gymnasium  20-15. 

The  first  half  was  played  in  two  seven  minute 
periods  with  five  on  a  side  and  ended  in  a  score  of  13-9 
in  Posse's  favor.  The  Posse  girls  all  showed  wonder- 
ful speed  and  floor  work  and  surely  deserved  to  win. 
Time  and  again  they  dazzled  the  Radcliffe  girls  with 
their  clever  team  work.  Radcliffe  played  a  fine  game 
and  deserve  much  credit  for  their  good  sportsmanship. 

With  this  victory  the  Posse  girls  finished  up  their 
season  —  it  being  a  very  successful  one  —  they  having 
lost  only  to  Sargent. 

The  team  will  lose  Captain  Power  as  well  as  Misses 
Parker,  Means  and  McFall,  but  there  is  good  material 
in  the  school  which  ought  to  show  up  to  advantage 
next  season. 

M.  F.  B. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  GOLF 


Green:  A  body  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
bunkers. 

Hole:  A  small  cavity  usually  found  at  the  corner 
of  the  green  farthest  away  from  one's  ball. 

Blanky  Hole:  Any  other  cavity  on  the  links  in 
which  one's  ball  may  find  a  temporary  resting  place. 

Bunker:  An  entirely  unnecessary  obstruction 
usually  placed  by  the  committee  at  a  point  most 
likely  to  cause  bad  language. 

The  Colonel:  The  only  military  man  who  has 
never  been  known  to  use  strong  language  on  the  links. 
Needless  to  say,  he  is  purely  mythical.  Golfing. 


GOOD  GOLFER,  GOOD  CITIZEN 


"If  a  man's  a  good  golfer,"  says  Irish  Life,  "he  is 
a  good  citizen.  He  has  not  become  a  good  golfer 
without  learning  the  lesson  of  unselfishness  and 
self-sacrifice."    We   applaud.  Golfing. 
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♦MEASURING  THE  MENTAL 
AND  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 
OF  CHILDREN 


By  M.  E.  Brockman,  Principal  Greenville,  S.  C, 
City  High  School 


A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  done 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  on  how  children 
grow.  Physical,  mental  and  moral  ages  of  children 
have  been  determined.  Dr.  Bird  Thomas  Baldwin, 
of  Swarthmore  College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  done  more  advanced  work  on  physical  growth 
and  school  progress  of  children  than  any  other  educa- 
tional psychologist  in  America. 

The  writer  has  for  the  past  two  years  studied 
educational  psychology  under  Dr.  Baldwin  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  through  him  has  been  inspired 
to  do  further  study  along  this  line. 

The  method  of  determining  the  mental  age  of 
children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  However,  a  considerable  amount 
of  expert  scientific  investigation  has  been  done  along 
this  line,  and  we  feel  that  great  good  to  education 
will  result  from  this  study. 

I  am  convinced  of  one  thing  in  studying  this  line 
of  educational  advancement,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
getting  nearer  the  truth.  We  may  be,  as  it  were, 
merely  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  this  great 
ocean  of  mental  science.  With  it  all,  I  believe  that 
we  will  better  understand  the  normal  individual 
child. 

The  individual  child  is  the  center  of  reference  for 
all  educational  activity. 

Five  Ages. 

Every  child  has  five  sides,  or  phases,  to  its  life  at 
all  times. 

1.  An  age  in  years,  months  and  days,  or  the  chrono- 
logical age. 

2.  A  physical  age  denotive  of  stages  of  physical 
growth  and  maturity,  or  the  physiological  age. 

3.  A  school  age  denotive  of  progress  in  school,  or 
the  pedagogical  age. 

4.  A  mental  age  denotive  of  the  mental  capacities 
and  traits. 

5.  A  moral  age  denotive  of  stages  of  moral  develop- 
ment and  religious  awakening. 

In  a  normal  child  these  five  stages  balance  each 
other,  and  are  parallel. 


*Reprint  from  Southern  School  News. 


Physical  Age. 

The  following  deductions  have  been  drawn  after 
a  careful  physical  measurement  of  two  thousand 
children  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York, 
and  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  Elementary  and  High  School,  Chicago. 
These  measurements  were  made  on  the  same  children, 
from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  by  trained  anthro- 
pometrists.  Over  forty  thousand  measurements  were 
taken  on  these  children  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  school  life.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
results  and  their  bearing  on  our  problem.  The  deduc- 
tions follow: 

Tall,  heavy  children  are  physically  older  than 
others. 

Physical  training  makes  tall,  heavy  children. 

Girls  are  taller,  heavier  and  have  better  lung 
capacity  than  boys  from  11  y2  to  14}^. 

Children  retain  their  relative  heights  and  weights 
throughout  school  life. 

The  ages  of  pubescence  and  adolescence  are  depend- 
ent upon  height  and  weight. 

Growth  in  lung  capacity  is  arrested  with  girls  after 
15  and  increases  with  boys  during  this  period. 

School  Age. 

The  age  at  entrance  determines  the  age  for  complet- 
ing school. 

Girls  maintain  a  higher  school  standing  than  boys. 
The  poorest  work  is  done  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades. 

Physical  growth  and  school  progress  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Tall,  heavy  children  progress  through  school  faster 
than  others. 

Small  children  should  be  kept  in  normal  grade  or 
below,  and  given  supplementary  work  if  precocious 
or  bright. 

Mental  Age. 

Mental  age  may  be  the  same  as  the  age  in  years. 

Mental  age  may  be  from  one  to  fifteen  years  below 
the  age  in  years. 

Mental  age  may  be  from  one  to  four  years  ahead 
of  the  age  in  years. 

Moral  Age. 

In  the  moral  age  there  are  three  recognized  periods 
at  six,  twelve  and  sixteen  years,  respectively. 

The  mental  age  of  a  child  is  determined  by  applying 
measuring  scales.  The  Binet  tests  were  the  first  to 
be  used.  For  a  great  many  years  these  have  been  the 
only  tests  applied. 

( To  be  continued) 
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Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

779  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Summer  School,  June  27th  to  July  28th,  1917. 
From  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  Daily.  Lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Kinesiology,  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Massage.  Practice  in  Educational  Gymnastics  and 
Games  at  the  School  Gymnasium.  Practice  Medical 
Gymnastics  and  Massage  at  the  City  Hospital  Clinic. 

Tuition,  $50.00  for  Full  Course ;  $30.00  for  either 
Theory  or  Practice.  Dancing,  Tennis,  Clubswinging, 
etc.,  will  be  ta  jght  at  a  small  extra  expense. 

HARTVIG  NISSEN,  Director 


GOOD  EXERCISE 


"You  say  my  husband  needs  exercise,  but  he  won't 
take  any,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  make  him,"  said 
a  woman  plaintively.  "Is  there  any  way  in  which 
we  can  force  him  to  exercise?" 

"Did  you  ever  try,  on  windy  days,  making  him 
wear  a  hat  that  will  be  sure  to  blow  off?"  asked  the 
doctor. —  Buffalo  Express. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Beatrice  Porter  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Director  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 

At  the  meeting  in  Pittsburg  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  the  Therapeutic 
section  held  a  business  meeting,  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
Philadelphia;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen, 
Boston;  Secretary,  Dr.  Harry  Stewart,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  Therapeutic  Section  voted  to  send  a  commun- 
ication to  the  government  at  Washington,  giving 
information  as  to  the  success  that  has  accompanied 


the  use  of  massage  and  medical  gymnastics  in  the 
European  hospitals,  and  offering  the  services  of  the 
society  in  any  way  the  government  may  see  fit  to 
call  upon  them,  also  offering  to  act  as  a  board  of  exam- 
iners for  the  fitness  of  those  who  may  wish  to  act  as 
masseurs. 

Mr.  Fridtjo"  N.  Nissen,  son  of  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Bennett,  both  of  Posse  '18  have 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  are  now  in  Class  4,  Naval 
Reserve,  stationed  for  the  present  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.  Mr.  Francis  A.  Nolan,  of  the  same  class 
has  enlisted  in  the  Mass,  Heavy  Artillery  but  has 
not  yet  been  called  for  duty. 

Mr.  Santiago  Tamez,  now  a  student  at  Posse, 
reports  that  he  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  a  salary  of  $3600. 

Graduates  of  Posse  who  have  recently  visited 
the  school  include  Miss  Mildred  Humphreys,  Miss 
Edna  Parker,  Miss  Theo  Pratt,  Miss  Alice  Rolicheck, 
Mr.  Joseph  Fahey,  Mr.  Frank  McGovern,  Mr. 
Edward  Hines,  Mr.  Thomas  Hines,  Mr.  Charles 
Morgan,  Miss  Alice  J.  Emerson,  Miss  Rebecca 
Kerans,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Desmond,  Miss  Florence 
M.  Neill,  Miss  A.  M.  Puddington,  Miss  Caroline 
Westcott  and  Miss  Dorothea  Woods. 


CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL 

of 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Provides  normal  courses  designed  to  train  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  coaches  in  theory  and  practice  of 
gymnastics,  dancing,  games,  playground  and  athletic 
activities. 

Course  divided  into  three  terms  of  six  weeks  each. 
Certificates  issued  to  those  who  complete  the  course 
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*THE  TREATMENT  OF  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 

By  Hartvig  Nissen 

This  dreaded  disease,  although  described  by  Heine 
in  Leipzig  in  1840,  is  comparatively  new  in  America. 
And  it  is  only  since  1907  that  it  has  become  a  serious 
problem  here.  According  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett, 
"Infantile  Paralysis  is  a  general  infection,  the  results 
of  which  are  most  marked  in  the  nervous  system. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  infection  enters  the 
body  from  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  but  once 
entered  it  evidently  does  its  damage  by  means  of  cir- 
culating in  the  blood  stream.  The  first  change  in 
the  pathological  process  is  an  acute  insterstitial 
meningitis,  usually  most  marked  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord.  "In  the  cord  itself  there 
occurs  a  hyperemia  and  a  collection  of  small  round 
cells  in  the  lymph  spaces  surrounding  the  vessels. 
In  many  places  the  cells  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
press  on  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  exert  a  mechanical 
effect  in  obstructing  the  circulation.  Minute  or 
extensive  hemorrhages  occur  and  there  is  an  extensive 
edema. 

"Cellular  exudate,  hemorrhages  and  edema  appear 
to  be  the  primary  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  to 
the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis.  Because  the  virus 
reaches  the  nervous  system  through  the  blood  stream, 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  are 
more  often  affected  and  the  anterior  horns  more  often 
than  the  posterior  or  the  white  matter,  because  in 
these  regions  the  blood-supply  is  most  abundant. 
Much  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
culatory disturbance  and  the  exudate.  The  damaging 
effects  therefore  are  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  direct 

*Read  at  Convention  of  Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Association, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  1917 


pressure  on  the  nerve  cells,  of  hemorrhages,  edema 
and  exudate,  to  which  must  be  added  the  anemia 
following  the  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  in 
addition  to  this  may  be  the  direct  toxic  action  of  the 
virus  itself  on  the  nerve  cells.  On  account  of  this 
pressure  and  anemia  the  nerve  cells  degenerate,  and 
it  the  hemorrhage  and  exudates  are  absorbed  soon 
enough,  the  cells  may  recover  function  but  if  the 
unfavorable  conditions  have  been  prolonged  too  long 
or  are  excessive,  the  nerve  cells  may  go  on  to  complete 
degeneration. 

"The  destruction  of  the  spinal  cells  in  any  center 
naturally  represents  a  loss  of  function  of  these  cells, 
but  the  connections  between  the  bundles  of  motor 
cells  and  the  connection  between  muscles  and  the 
motor  centers  are  so  free  and  so  manifold,  that  unless 
the  destruction  has  been  very  extensive,  the  possibil- 
ity remains  of  establishing  new  connections  between 
the  motor  cells  and  muscles. 

"Infantile  Paralysis  is  a  general  toxemic  process 
which  affects  organs  throughout  the  body,  but  which 
apparently  acts  mildly,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
characterized  by  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord,  which 
occasionally  proves  fatal  by  involvement  of  the  nerve 
cells  controlling  respiration.  These  changes  generally 
lead  to  a  greater  or  less  impairment  of  motor  function 
by  certain  of  the  cells  controlling  muscular  action, 
most  often  in  the  legs.  The  great  tendency  towards 
spontaneous  repair  in  this  disease  is  explained  by  the 
pathology,  which  shows  also,  why  partial  paralysis 
is  so  much  more  common  than  total." 

The  acute  phase  of  the  disease  —  from  the  onset  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  tenderness  —  I  shall  not 
here  consider,  as  that  belongs  entirely  to  the  medical 
man,  although  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
"rest  until  the  tenderness  has  disappeared,  absence 
of  meddlesome  therapeuties  either  medicinal  or 
physical,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  in  the  later  part 
of  this  period,  and  the  prevention  of  contractions"  is 
the  safest  and  best  mode  of  treatment  in  the  acute 
stage. 

The  convalescent  phase  —  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  acute  phase  and  continuing  as  long  as  spontaneous 
improvement  is  marked  —  is  the  time  for  the  medical 
gymnast,  or  masseur,  to  show  his  skill.  Our  treat- 
ment should  never  begin  before  all  tenderness  has 
disappeared,  and  then  it  should  be  applied  very  care- 
fully, and  the  patient  constantly  warned  not  to  over 
do. 
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The  greatest  medical  experts  frequently  advise 
patients  to  try  "massage"  as  the  only  remedy,  which 
probably  will  restore  functions  of  the  paralyzed 
parts,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  electricity  will 
not  do  it  and  may  even  do  harm. 

My  experience  with  these  cases  fully  agrees  with 
the  physicians,  —  but  even  massage  may  do  harm  if 
not  applied  with  utmost  skill  and  care  —  and,  let  me 
call  your  attention  especially  to  this,  —  it  is  not  the 
manipulations  which  are  of  so  great  importance, 
although  "muscle  kneading"  and  "percussion"  are 
very  essential  and  valuable  for  the  weak  and  atrophied 
muscles,  and  some  "centripetal  strokings  and  knead- 
ings"  for  the  resorption  and  disappearance  of  effusions 
and  increasing  circulation,  but  it  is,  what  I  used  to 
call  "Educational  Medical  Gymnastics,"  now  by 
Dr.  Lovett  named  "muscle  training,"  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and,  which  will  restore  the  greatest 
part  of  paralyzed  muscles  to  the  normal  size  and 
power. 

We  must  by  careful  examination  find  the  paralyzed 
muscles  and  their  nerves,  and  apply  mild  "muscle 
kneading"  and  "percussion"  to  them  —  give  passive 
exercises  —  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction 
and  rotations,  stretch  contracted  muscles  and  try  our 
best  to  make  the  weak,  paralyzed  muscles  contract 
and  gradually  begin  to  work.  Here  it  is  of  value  to 
apply  assistive  exercises  and  make  the  patient  con- 
centrate his  will  on  the  muscles  to  be  used  always 
taking  care,  not  to  do  too  much.  Of  course  with  a 
small  child  this  is  rather  out  of  the  question;  but 
then  we  must  invent  some  exercises  which  the  child 
will  be  interested  in  doing  and  which  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

When  we  know  the  exact  muscles  involved  we  can 
also  find  the  nerves  and  apply  some  vibratory  pressure 
on  them  at  their  outlet  from  the  spinal  cord,  which 
will  have  a  stimulating  effect. 

The  situation  is  as  follows:  — 

A  Hemorrhagic  myelitis  accompanying  a  general 
infection  has  destroyed,  or  impaired  or  temporarily 
inhibited  the  function  of  certain  nerve  centres,  the 
muscles  controlled  by  these  centres  have  been  inactive 
and  have  wasted,  the  circulation  has  become  sluggish, 
and  the  general  resistance  of  the  patient  is  below  par. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  begin  the  work  of  restoring 
the  maximum  function  to  affected  muscles  and  we 
must  carefully  consider  what  means  will  most  rapidly 
bring  this  about.  Electricity  which  has  been  used 
extensively  and  often  been  said  to  have  done  wonders 
is  after  all  not  of  much  value;  used  in  proper  doses 
it  may  not  do  any  harm  locally,  and  perhaps  in  some 
case  may  do  some  good.  But  it  frequently  makes 
people  believe,  that  the  patient  is  being  efficiently 
treated,  while  the  other  important  and  really  useful 
means  of  treatment  are  being  neglected.    A  great  deal 


of  harm  has  been  done  in  this  way,  as  electricity  has 
taken  the  place  of  far  better  treatment. 

Strong  electricity  is  probably  always  harmful  while 
the  faradism  induces  mild  muscular  exercise,  and  may 
be  somewhat  useful.  The  galvanic  electricity  and  the 
newer  currents  have  not  proved  to  be  of  any  value 
whatever,  and  frequently  we  find  electricity  applied 
both  to  the  strong  and  weak  muscles,  which  of  course 
can  not  have  any  good  effect. 

Heat  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  in  the  skin 
which  draws  the  blood  out  of  the  deeper  parts.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  contraction  of  surface  capillaries 
and  a  dilatation  of  deeper  vessels  so  that  the  flow 
of  the' blood  in  the  affected  limbs  is  stimulated. 
( To  be  concluded) 

COMPARISON  OF  GERMAN  AND 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 


Fredrich  Ludwig  Jahn,  the  father  of  German 
gymnastics  was  born  in  1778.  His  parents  taught 
him  to  read  and  write  and  although  he  was  a  frail 
child  they  found  him  a  very  apt  scholar.  Jahn 
found  it  hard  to  keep  a  position  as  teacher  because  he 
was  not  systematic  and  would  not  stick  to  one  thing, 
but  wanted  to  try  every  new  method.  As  a  result 
he  became  interested  in  gymnastics  and  later  opened 
his  first  school  or  Turnplace.  Jahn's  methods  were 
very  popular  and  quite  different  from  any  that  had 
come  before  him.  He  exercised  in  the  spirit  of 
"Gymnastics  as  work  in  the  garb  of  youthful  play." 

Pehr  Henry  Ling  the  founder  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
was  born  in  Smaland,  Sweden  in  1776.  As  a  boy  he 
was  very  restless,  and  on  account  of  this  had  many 
difficulties.  Ling  studied  at  Upsala  University, 
Sweden,  and  also  in  Copenhagen.  Here  he  learned 
fencing  and  gymnastics  under  Captain  Nachtigall. 
He  proved  to  be  so  efficient  in  fencing  that  he  was 
appointed  fencing  master  in  the  University  of  Lund. 

Ling  suffered  from  arthritis  and  noticed  that  fencing 
practice  proved  beneficial  to  him.  He  began  to 
wonder  if  exercises  would  not  help  other  diseases. 
Then  he  slowly  formed  the  idea  that  fencing  alone 
would  not  accomplish  all  and  realized  that  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  body  would  be  beneficial 
and  ought  to  constitute  a  part  of  education.  This 
advocation  of  exercise  as  a  remedy  for  disease  was 
practically  new,  and  not  favorably  looked  upon  by 
the  people.  Ling  sought  the  aid  of  the  government 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  and  though  at 
first  unsuccessful,  later  a  school  was  established. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  physiology  and.  anatomy  and 
then  discarded  all  exercises  that  were  not  beneficial 
from  a  physiological  viewpoint. 

Ling's  idea  of  gymnastics  was  "a  system  of  exercise 
having  bodily  perfection  for  its  aim." 
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An  appreciable  difference  between  the  Jahn  and 
Ling  systems  is  the  way  in  which  each  lesson  is 
carried  out.  Jahn's  system  is  merely  to  give  the 
different  exercises,  in  no  definite  order,  but  with  a 
variety  of  apparatus.  By  systematic  use  of  these 
exercises  a  great  development  of  strength  and  muscle 
is  attained. 

An  hour  in  German  gymnastics  is  usually  begun 
with  a  short  exercise  in  calisthenics  and  then  running. 
These  exercises  are  used  as  a  means  of  limbering  the 
joints  in  preparation  for  the  heavy  gymnastics. 
However  they  are  not  arranged  after  any  physiological 
rule.  Not  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  form  as  in 
Swedish  gymnastics,  consequently  German  gymnasts 
often  are  round  shouldered  or  stoop  in  performing 
their  exercise.  This  sytem  does  not  give  so  good  an 
all  around  development  as  the  Swedish  although 
great  skill  and  daring  are  attained. 

In  order  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  Swedish  system 
one  must  complete  at  least  a  two  years  course  of 
training.  Every  teacher  therefore  is  adequately 
trained  and  understands  just  what  physiological 
benefit  will  be  obtained  from  every  exercise.  The 
exercises  are  always  given  in  order  and  may  be  with 
or  without  apparatus.  Very  careful  attention  is 
given  to  position  in  every  exercise.  The  following 
order  is  usually  observed:  introductory  exercises, 
arch  flexions,  heaving  movements,  balance  exercises, 
shoulder  blade  exercises,  marching  and  running, 
respiratory  exercises,  abdominal  exercises,  lateral 
trunk  movements,  jumping  and  vaulting,  slow  leg 
movements  and  more  respiratory  exercises.  A  slow 
progression  from  day  to  day  is  made  in  all  these 
movements. 

The  introductory  exercises  are  to  take  the  students' 
mind  from  the  work  which  has  preceded  and  make 
him  thoroughly  alive  to  the  work  he  is  about  to  do. 
The  remaining  exercises  are  for  stimulating  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  turn. 

Because  of  the  medical  aspect  with  which  the 
Swedish  work  has  always  been  regarded  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  it  more  complete  from  an  anatomical 
viewpoint  than  the  German  where  the  system  was 
formed  from  a  patriotic  and  play  spirit. 

The  Swedish  system  has  another  advantage  in 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  practically  all  of  the  work 
without  apparatus,  and  if  apparatus  is  used  it  is 
usually  so  constructed  that  a  number  can  work  on 
it  at  the  same  time.  Teachers  of  this  system  pay 
more  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  an  exercise  is 
performed  than  to  the  exercise  itself.  This  accounts 
for  the  fine  carriage  and  good  figure  of  Swedish 
gymnasts  in  general. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems:  — 
The  Swedish  provides  a  more  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  parts  of  the  body,  secures  a  more  erect 


carriage  and  a  readier  command  of  all  the  muscles 
and  results  in  a  more  perfect  physique;  while  the 
German  system  tends  more  to  the  development  of 
special  muscles,  of  strength,  of  skill  and  of  courage. 

Eliza  May  Thayer. 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 
Physical  Education  Department,  N.  E.  A. 


Chairman,  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  program  of  the  association  for  the  convention 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July,  will  include  the  following 
speakers : 

C.  R.  Frazier,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Everett, 
Washington,  "What  should  be  the  outcome  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 

A.  C.  Strange,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baker, 
Oregon,  "Preparedness  based  on  Physical  Training." 

O.  M.  Plumer,  Member,  Board  of  Education,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Fifteen  minute  talk  on  "Value  of 
Physical  Training." 

William  T.  Foster,  President  of  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Oregon.    Subject  to  be  announced. 

Ethel  P.  Andrus,  Principal  of  Lincoln  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Subject  to  be  announced. 

Christian  Brocar,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training, 
Spokane,  Washington,  "More  Corrective  Work  on 
Special  Lines  in  the  Grades." 

Signe  E.  Hagelthorn,  University  of  California. 
Subject  to  be  announced. 

John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Albany,  N.  Y.    Subject  to  be  announced. 

Ida  H.  Manley,  Supervisor  of  Department  of 
Defective  Children,  Portland,  Oregon.  Subject  to 
be  announced. 

C.  E.  Rugh,  Dept.  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  "Physical  Bases  of  Character." 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Portland  Public  Schools  will  show  work  each  day  of 
the  Convention,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Krohn  of 
the  Public  Schools  and  Mr.  Conrill,  Supt.  of  Parks 
and  Playgrounds. 


CHINESE  RECEPTION  AT  PORTLAND 


Unique  among  the  entertainments  offered  teachers 
at  conventions  of  the  National  Education  Association 
will  be  that  at  the  opening  of  the  big  meeting  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  July.  The  Chinese  families  of 
Portland  will  receive  all  visiting  teachers  as  it  is  done 
in  the  land  where  the  yellow  banner  of  the  blazing 
sun  is  waving  over  our  democratic  allies.  Teachers 
who  attend  the  reception  will  get  a  little  more  in  some 
respects  than  could  be  gained  through  visiting  China. 
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They  will  be  guests  of  high-caste  Chinese,  something 
that  would  not  happen  once  in  a  hundred  trips  to  the 
new  republic. 

The  reception  is  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Portland,  one 
of  the  leading  hostleries  of  the  convention  city,  from 
4  o'clock  to  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tea  will  be 
served,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  done  by  dainty  Chinese 
girls  in  native  costumes  and  who  understand  the 
important  ceremonials  that  attend  on  receiving  a 
guest  in  the  home  of  a  Chinaman.  Both  Chinese 
men  and  women  will  take  part.  The  walls  of  the 
hotel  parlors  and  ball  room  will  be  hung  with  priceless 
tapestries,  most  of  them  heirlooms  from  the  homes  of 
wealthy  Chinese  of  Portland,  while  the  furniture  and 
other  decorations  will  all  come  from  similar  sources. 

Because  of  their  modesty  and  extremely  sensitive 
natures  the  Chinese  people  of  the  West  become  but 
little  known  to  their  American  neighbors.  They 
are  most  courteous  in  their  contact  with  other  nation- 
alities, but  prove  a  proffered  friendship  before  accept- 
ing it.  For  those  reasons  it  was  only  through  their 
confidence  in  Dr.  J.  Francis  Drake,  member  of  the 
Portland  school  board,  and  Mrs.  Drake,  that  the 
reception  was  arranged.  Dr.  Drake  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Chinese  lodge  of  Masons  at  Portland, 
and  has  the  friendship  of  every  upper  class  Chinaman 
in  the  city.  The  doctor  has  frequently  been  able  to 
exercise  an  influence  for  peace  in  the  Chinese  tong 
wars. 

Portland  Chinese  number  some  of  the  wealthiest 
families.  Their  homes  are  rich  in  furnishings  and  a 
delightful  combination  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Their  children  attend  the  public  schools  in  large 
numbers,  C.  M.  Kiggins,  principal  of  the  Ladd  School, 
having  been  officially  recognized  by  the  Chinese 
government  for  his  interest  in  these  bright  eyed 
youngsters. 

But  the  East  and  the  West  do  not  mix  socially. 
Chinatown  has  its  castes  and  its  customs,  while 
Americans  have  theirs.  Chinese  customs  have  the 
advantage  of  age  to  recommend  them,  and  among 
no  people  is  there  a  finer  hospitality  when  the  West 
gets  a  chance  to  see  it  and  mix  with  it. 

Chinese  do  not  like  to  be  patronized.  They  have 
an  effective  way  of  administering  a  gentle  snub  to 
the  over  curious. 

The  Portland  reception  will  bring  together  some  of 
the  finest  people  of  two  nations,  and  the  occasion 
will  be  memorable. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Saturday,  May  12,  Faculty  Reception,  8  to  10 
p.  M.,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Monday,  May  14,  Gymnastic  Exhibition  8  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  May  15,  Dramatic  Day  8  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  May  16,  Field  Day  2.30  p.  m.,  River- 
side Grounds. 

Thursday,  May  17,  Normal  Training  Day,  10.30 

A.  M. 

Saturday,  May  19,  Graduation  10.30  A.  M.  and 
Posse  Alumni  Association  Banquet  7  P.  M. 

The  parts  assigned  for  Graduation  include: 
Salutatory  Mrs.  Lilliam  B.  DeArmit 

History  Florence  Berneice  Schweitzer 

Oration  George  Alexander  Johnston 

Prophecy  Margaret  Day  Todd 

Will  Mildred  Helene  Soderquist 

Prize  Essay  Lillie  May  Wolfram 

Valedictory  Olive  Louise  Clapp 

Marshal,  Walter  Francis  O'Connell 

For  Normal  Training  Work 

Play  Ground  Work:  Helen  Louise  Babcock,  Elizabeth 
Merrill  Hobbs,  Mary  Agnes  McCormick,  Alice 
May  Tolman. 
First  Aid:  Florence  Helen  Cadwell,  Florence  Berneice 

Schweitzer,  Mildred  Helene  Soderquist. 
Class  in  Swedish  Gymnastics        Olive  Louise  Clapp 
Corrective  Gymnastics  Miriam  Crowell 

Children's  Class  Imogene  Earle  Grant 

School  Gymnastics  George  Alexander  Johnston 

Apparatus  Work  Muriel  Hayward  Mayo 

Wands         ,  Helen  Grace  Parker 

Basketball  Mary  Virginia  Power 

Clubs  Mary  Phillips  Ramsay 

Fencing  Angela  Ward  Shea 

Apparatus  Work  Walter  Francis  O'Connell 

Dumb-bells  Marjorie  Rockwell 

Athletics  John  Joseph  Sullivan 

Marching  Santiago  Tamez  Bermea 

Lecture  Carrie  Leonard  Taylor 

Aesthetic  Dancing  Elinor  Wallace 

Voice  Training  Margaret  Day  Todd 

Lecture  on  Medical  Gymnastics  Eliza  May  Thayer 
Folk  Dancing  Lillie  May  Wolfram 

Lecture,  Special  Kinsiology 

(       Marion  Lyon  Van  Kennan 
Lecture  on  Anatomy  s  Hans  Herlaf 

(  Effie  Lena  Wetherell 

The  Posse  Alumni  Banquet  will  be  given  at 
Hotel  Brunswick. 


IF  YOU  GO  CAMPING 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  will  hold  its 
Commencement  from  Saturday,  May  12  through 
Saturday,  May  19.    The  program  includes: 


Inside  tent  poles  are  an  abomination  unless  the 
tent  is  a  large  one;  try  to  rig  your  shelter  by  means 
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of  guy  ropes  attached  to  trees  or  with  ropes  and  out- 
side poles. 

If  your  boat  upsets,  don't  try  to  climb  on  board; 
place  your  hands  on  the  stern  and  paddle  to  shore. 
Enough  air  will  be  imprisoned  under  the  boat  to  float 
it  and  several  persons. 

If  you  sleep  on  the  floor  of  your  tent,  be  sure  that 
the  earth  is  hollowed  away  beneath  at  the  point 
where  your  hip  rests  —  otherwise  that  part  of  your 
anatomy  will  remind  you  of  its  presence  throughout 
the  night. 

A  good  cook  kit  for  a  small  party  is  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tin  dinner  pails,  with  prest  —  not  soldered 
—  seams.  Its  compartments,  when  separated,  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  vessels  for  boiling,  baking  or  frying. 

Should  a  cold  night  catch  you  with  insufficient  cov- 
ering, wrap  up  a  hot  stone  or  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at 
your  feet;  with  the  extremities  warm,  the  balance 
of  the  body  may  be  more  or  less  neglected. 

The  open-front  tent  or  lean-to,  is  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, one  of  the  warmest  of  tents;  it  should  be  pitched 
with  its  back  to  the  wind  and  the  camp  fire  kept 
burning  in  front.  Its  shape  is  such  as  to  reflect  the 
heat  down  upon  the  sleepers  instead  of  allowing 
most  of  it  to  escape. 

A  camp  bed  which  has  some  little  spring  and  will 
keep  you  off  the  ground  is  made  by  driving  four 
crotched  sticks  into  the  soil  and  fitting  them  with 
crosspieces.  Enough  heavier  saplings  are  laid  across 
to  support  your  weight  and  the  whole  covered  with 
hemlock  browse,  your  blankets  being  spread  on  top. 

As  a  variation  of  corn,  fish,  etc.,  roasted  in  the 
ashes  or  fried  over  the  coals,  try  the  method  of  plac- 
ing hot  stones  in  a  shallow  pit,  covering  them  with 
damp  cloths  or  leaves  with  the  edibles  placed  on  them, 
adding  more  leaves  and  filling  the  pit  level  with 
earth.  The  effect  is  that  of  steaming  and  the  results 
are  excellent. 

For  small  camps  one  of  the  pocket  cook-kits,  sup- 
plemented by  a  reflecting  baker,  will  supply  all  or- 
dinary needs;  but  where  many  are  in  the  party  or 
where  the  location  is  to  be  more  or  less  permanent,  a 
camp  stove  is  almost  a  necessity.  If  your  tent  has  a 
built-in  floor  cloth,  pack  along  a  small  oilstove; 
then  you  can  cook  indoors  on  rainy  days. 

No  matter  how  waterproof  the  tent,  a  long  con- 
tinued rain  is  almost  certain  to  dampen  the  interior 
walls  or  to  work  into  the  inside.  To  prevent  this, 
rig  a  fly  over  the  tent  —  this  adds  to  the  coolness  in 
hot  weather  because  of  the  air  space,  besides  shedding 
rain  effectually;  dig  a  shallow  ditch  around  the  out- 
side to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and,  if  the  extra 
weight  is  not  objectionable,  a  sod-cloth  or  even  a 
floor-cloth  will  repay  the  extra  trouble  of  transpor- 
tation. 

— Exchange. 


♦MEASURING  THE  MENTAL 
AND  PHYSICAL  GROWTH 
OF  CHILDREN 


By  M.  E.  Brockman,  Principal  Greenville,  S.  C, 
City  High  School 


(  Continued) 


A  Point  Scale  for  measuring  the  mentality  of 
children  has  been  worked  out  by  Robert  M.  Yerkes 
and  James  W.  Bridges.  They  have  made  use  of  the 
Binet  questions,  but  have  arranged  them  in  different 
order,  so  that  each  question  would  be  valued  at  a  given 
number  of  points.  Recent  investigation  has  been 
made  in  the  Point  Scale  test  to  see  how  the  results 
compare  with  the  Binets  test.  The  opinion  of  quite 
a  number  of  educational  psychologists  is  that  the 
Point  Scale  is  a  fairer  test  of  the  child's  mentality 
than  the  Binet  tests. 

In  the  Point  Scale  there  are  twenty  questions,  with 
subdivisions.  Each  question  is  valued  numerically 
on  the  test  sheet,  so  that  the  examiner  can  readily 
obtain  the  total  number  of  points  made  by  the  subject. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  points  of  normal  children 
from  four  years  up  to  sixteen :  A  four  year  old  child 
will  make  14  points;  five  year  old,  22;  six  year  old, 
29;  seven  year  old,  34;  eight  year  old,  39;  nine  year 
old,  52;  ten  year  old,  59;  eleven  year  old,  64;  twelve 
year  old,  74;  thirteen  year  old,  76;  fourteen  year 
old,  78;  fifteen  year  old,  85;  and  sixteen  year  old,  or 
adult,  will  make  91  points. 

With  this  you  see  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  child  may 
be  twelve  years  old  in  years  and  months  and  only 
six  years  old  in  mentality. 

I  applied  the  test  to  six  boys  in  the  Greenville 
county  jail.  Five  of  them  were  caught  for  breaking 
into  a  warehouse.  These  boys  were  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  old  in  years  and  months,  while  their 
mental  age  was  less  than  ten.  I  believe  that  eighty 
per  cent,  of  all  delinquent  boys  are  from  four  to  six 
years  retarded  in  mentality. 

I  assisted  in  applying  the  Point  Scale  test  to  240 
boys  in  a  large  industrial  school  in  Baltimore  last 
summer  as  a  part  of  my  course  in  educational  psychol- 
ogy, and  our  results  showed  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  this  number  were  retarded  from  one  to  five  years. 
Not  all  of  these  boys  were  delinquent,  as  some  were 
dependents  and  placed  in  the  institution  by  parents 
or  guardians. 

If  our  grown-up  boys  are  men  physically,  but 
mere  children  in  mentality,  the  test  has  enabled  us 
to  find  out  where  these  people  are,  and  that,  after 
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all,  we  are  not  so  depraved  as  we  thought.  We  think 
ordinarily  that  a  boy  grown  in  size  should  act  as  all 
normal  individuals  act,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  same  boys  have  the  minds  of  eight  and  ten- 
year-old  children  and  the  experience  of  an  adult. 
The  study  of  the  test  and  its  application  is  certainly 
going  to  help  us  wonderfully  with  reformatory  and 
feeble-minded  institutions,  which  we  so  much  need 
in  South  Carolina  at  this  time. 

The  scale  is  being  used  extensively  in  several 
Northern  cities  in  making  surveys  of  the  school 
system  to  find  out  the  retarded  and  feeble-minded 
groups.  In  this  way  special  classes  are  formed,  with 
teachers  in  charge  who  have  been  trained  to  teach 
the  backward  pupil. 

I  have  applied  the  test  to  a  number  of  boys  in  the 
Greenville  High  School,  and  in  all  instances  it  has 
helped  me  to  place  the  boy  where  he  could  make  the 
best  progress  through  school. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  opinion  of  my 
fellow  school  men  in  South  Carolina  as  to  what  they 
think  of  the  test  and  its  practical  application  to  our 
school  problems. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  test  and  its  application, 
I  would  strongly  advise  that  you  give  it  careful  study 
before  trying  it  out  on  any  student.  A  novice  should 
in  no  wise  undertake  to  give  it.  Warwick  &  York, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  the  publishers  of  a  textbook  by 
Yerkes  and  Bridges  which  fully  explains  the  method 
of  giving  the  tests.  C.  H.  Stoelting  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  print  the  Point  Scale  Examination 
Blank. 

With  full  credit  to  the  authors  and  to  the  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Company,  I  am  giving  herewith  a  duplicate 
of  the  Point  Scale  test  questions.  In  order  to  give 
the  test,  you  must  have  the  pictures  which  you  will 
find  in  the  text  mentioned  above,  and  you  must  have 
a  set  of  the  five  cubes,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
C.  H.  Stoelting  Company,  of  Chicago.  In  giving 
the  test  you  must  write  down  after  each  question  just 
the  words  of  the  subject,  so  that  you  may  grade  him 
fairly  after  the  test  is  over.  You  cannot  take  the 
blank  as  it  appears  below  and  give  the  test  unless  you 
have  all  the  required  material.  I  simply  give  these 
questions  that  you  may  get  an  idea  what  the  test  is, 
that  you  may  better  understand  the  foregoing  article. 

1 .  Chooses,  twice,  prettier  of  two  pictures  (1  each). 

2.  Sees  picture  lacks:  (a)  arms;  (b)  nose;  (c) 

mouth;  (d)  eyes.    (1  each) 

3.  Compares,  twice: 

(a)  Lines,  5  and  6  cm.  (1) 

(b)  Weights,  3  and  12  grams.  (1) 

(c)  Weights,  6  and  15  grams.  (1) 

4.  Memory  span  for  digits. 

(a)  374.  581.  (1) 


(b)  2947.  6135.  (1) 

(c)  35871.  92736.  (1) 

(d)  491572.  516283.  (1) 

(e)  2749385.  6195847.  (1) 

5.  Counts  backward:  20—1  (4);  15—1  (3);  10—1 

(2);  5-1  (1). 

6.  Repeats: 

(a)  It  rains.    I  am  hungry.  (1) 

(b)  His  name  is  John.    It  is  a  very  fine  day.  (1) 

(c)  The  sun  is  very  large  and  red.    Our  train 

was  more  than  two  hours  late.  (2) 

(d)  It  is  not  necessary  to  hurt  the  poor  little 

birds.  It  is  night  and  all  the  world 
rests  in  sleep.  (2) 

7.  Reaction  to  three  Binet  pictures:  enumeration, 

(1)  each  ; description,  (2  each) ;  interpretation, 
(3  each). 

(a)  Man  and  boy 

(b)  Man  and  woman 

(c)  Man 

8.  Arranges  weights:  two  trials.    All  correct  but 

one  (1);  correct  (2).    Trial  1.    Trial  2. 

9.  Compares:  (2  each) 

(a)  Apple  and  banana 

(b)  Wood  and  glass 

(c)  Paper  and  cloth 

10.  Defines  in  terms  of  use,  (1  each);  superior  to 

use,  (2  each). 

(a)  Spoon 

(b)  Chair 

(c)  Horse 

(d)  Baby 

11.  Resists  suggestions:  (1  for  each  resistance) 

12.  Copies  (on  back  of  this  sheet)  (a)  square  (1  or 

2);    (b)  diamond  (1  or  2). 

13.  Gives  words  for  three  minutes:  30 — 44  (1); 

45—59  (2);  60—74  (3);  75—  (4).  1st 
half  minute  2d       3d       4th       5th  6th 

14.  Writes  (on  back  of  this  sheet)  sentence  contain- 

ing Boston,  money,  river.  Three  words  in 
two  (2);  three  words  in  one  (4). 

15.  Comprehends  questions:  (2  each) 

(a)  Missed  train 

(b)  Someone  unkind 

(c)  Action  versus  words 

(d)  Forgive  easier 

16.  Draws  (on  back  of  this  sheet)  designs  from 

memory,  after  15  sec.  exposure.  (1  or  2  each) 

17.  Sees  absurdity :  (1  each) 
(a)  Swinging  cane 
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VALUE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


The  opening  of  the  first  State  normal  school  in 
Massachusetts  quickened  the  movement  in  other 
States.  New  York,  Connecticut.  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania  followed.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the 
new  movement  for  State  normal  schools  born  when 
aggressive  opposition  appeared.  Within  less  than  a 
year  after  the  first  school  was  established,  the  house 
of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  directed  its  com- 
mittee on  education  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  the  board  of  education  and  the  State  nor- 
mal schools.  The  arguments  of  the  committee  are 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  inasmuch  as 
they  contain  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been  said 
in  opposition  to  the  normal  school  movement. 

1.  Normal  schools  are  imitations  from  France  and 
Prussia,  political  rather  than  educational  in  influence. 

2.  Academies  and  high  schools  are  fully  adequate 
to  furnish  a  competent  supply  of  teachers. 

3.  There  is  no  need  of  professional  instruction. 
"Every  person  who  has  himself  undergone  a  process 
of  instruction  must  acquire  by  that  very  process  the 
art  of  instructing  others." 

4.  It  is  impossible  and  undesirable  that  the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  these  (district)  schools  should  become 
a  distinct  and  separate  profession. 

5.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  teachers  so  edu- 
cated will  remain  in  the  State. 

6.  These  normal  schools  do  not  appear  to  have 
stronger  claims  on  the  public  treasury  than  many 
of  our  academies  and  high  schools. 

7.  State  control  of  education  is  a  great  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Any  attempt  to 
form  all  our  schools  and  all  our  teachers  upon  one 
model  would  destroy  all  competition,  all  emulation, 
and  even  the  spirit  of  improvement  itself. 

Such  were  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
abolish  normal  schools.  But  Carter,  and  Brooks, 
and  Mann  believed  in  them  and  their  convictions  lent 
them  power.    The  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  245  to  182. 

The  victory  was  due  even  less  to  the  great  leaders 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The  normal  school 
idea  is  not  an  exotic  growth.  It  is  inherent  in  any 
complete  system  of  education.  A-  normal  school  is 
a  school  established  for  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional preparation  of  teachers.  It  is  a  technical  school 
differing  from  academies,  colleges,  and  universities 
in  its  objects  and  methods  of  work.  The  objects  of 
the  academy  and  college  are  general  culture  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  the  object  of  the  normal 
school  is  to  impart  culture,  discipline,  skill,  and  learn- 
ing to  its  students  for  the  specific  technical  purpose 
of  fitting  them  to  teach  others.  And,  as  Professor 
Searson  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  declares: 

"The  University  is  a  gold  mine  in  which  its  pro- 


fessors are  at  work  far  down  in  the  depths  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  world's  truth.  The  normal  school  is 
a  mint  preparing  the  nuggets  to  pass  current  among 
men.  Both  institutions  must  exist  without  conflict- 
ing claims,  for  each  has  its  own  peculiar  function  to 
perform." 

An  opponent  of  the  normal  school  idea,  when  the 
question  was  up  to  establish  one  additional  State 
normal  school  in  one  of  the  progressive  States  of  the 
Central  West  which  at  that  time  had  only  one  State 
normal  school  situated  in  one  corner  of  the  State,  in 
support  of  his  argument  said : 

"It  is  urged  by  some  old-fashioned  people  that  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  normal  school  to  commend 
it  beyond  a  well-equipped  university,  because  it 
teaches  people  how  to  teach  other  people,  while  the 
university  merely  teaches  people  and  stops  there." 

This  argument  against  normal  schools  was  written 
by  the  editor  of  a  great  daily  newspaper,  who  was 
himself  a  graduate  of  a  great  State  university.  But 
thanks  to  the  progressive  people  of  that  State  the 
normal  school  idea  marched  onward  and  upward 
until  now  there  are  four  great  normal  schools  there 
liberally  supported  by  the  State,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  over  200  teacher-training  high  schools  in 
which  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  over 
4,500  prospective  teachers  were  trained  in  these 
teacher-training  high  schools  alone.  Gladstone  says 
in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Modern  Training  for  Life: 

"In  dealing  with  professions  I  have  not  particularly 
referred  to  the  new  profession,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
the  teacher.  In  other  times  our  fathers  were  con- 
tent to  leave  this  important  office,  like  some  other 
great  social  functions,  to  be  learned,  not  by  appren- 
ticeship or  theory,  but  by  practice.  In  the  results  of 
the  old  method  there  was  much  imperfect,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  no  small  brutality.  What  we  awkwardly 
call  social  science  is  a  great  growth  of  the  day  we  live 
in;  and  the  first  place  among  its  achievements  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  organization  of  teaching." 

Bureau  of  Education. 


TICKETS  TO  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION 


Portland's  General  Committee  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Convention  July  7 
to  14  has  sent  out  a  tip  on  buying  railway  tickets  that 
will  enable  all  teachers  to  reach  the  beaches  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  without  paying  extra  railroad  fares. 
The  committee  advises  all  teachers  to  insist  that  their 
tickets  read  from  the  starting  point  to  Astoria,  Oregon, 
and  return.  Such  a  ticket  can  be  purchased  at  no 
additional  cost,  and  will  allow  a  stop  over  in  Port- 
land for  the  work  of  the  convention.  When  the  con- 
vention is  concluded  the  passenger  may  resume  the 
trip  to  Astoria,  play  a  time  on  the  beach,  do  a  little 
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fishing,  take  a  dip  in  the  ocean  and  start  home  when 
ready. 

Astoria  is  110  miles  West  of  Portland,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the 
Northwest  and  its  fishing  operations  give  it  an  attrac- 
tive and  picturesque  setting.  More  than  1000  fish- 
ing boats  operate  cut  of  Astoria. 

Because  of  Astoria  having  the  same  terminal  rates 
as  are  allowed  to  Portland  shippers,  the  traveler  is 
enabled  to  purchase  a  ticket  as  indicated  above. 

The  foregoing  incident  is  indicative  of  the  spirit 
at  Portland  regarding  the  entertainment  of  teachers. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  "hold  up"  visitors.  Port- 
land wants  all  teachers  to  enjoy  the  things  which  make 
life  pleasant  in  the  Northwest,  and  her  citizens  are 
willing  to  aid  in  procuring  those  joys. 


NATATORI UMS 


A  recent  census  of  the  various  universities,  colleges 
and  schools  which  support  swimming  teams  and  pools 
shows  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  larger  institutions 
possess  permanent  natatoriums.  These  pools  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  hundred  to  close  to  5,000  square  feet. 
The  list  shows  that  every  section  of  the  country  is 
represented  and  that  there  are  more  than  100  pools  of 
standard  size  in  addition  to  those  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  athletic  club  houses  of  the  larger  cities. 

So  far  as  figures  are  available,  the  record  indicates 
that  Stanford  University  of  California  and  the  United 
States  naval  and  military  academies  have  the  largest 
pools.  The  Standard  tank  is  100  by  40  feet;  the 
navy  80  by  60  and  army  80  by  40.  While  there  is  no 
standard  length  or  width  for  such  pools  the  average 
length  is  about  three  times  the  width.  A  peculiar 
angle  of  the  investigation  was  the  development  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  institutions  with  large  pools 
have  no  special  swimming  or  life  saving  requirements, 
the  student  use  of  the  pool  being  purely  voluntary  and 
entirely  outside  of  the  class  or  physical  culture 
curriculum. 


MILITARY  MEDICINE 


Major  H.  L.  Gilchrist,  Medical  Corps,  United 
States  army,  will  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  University  on  Tuesday 
afternoons,  beginning  next  week.  The  lectures  will 
deal  with  military  medicine  and  sanitation.  Invita- 
tions to  attend  these  lectures  have  been  issued  by  the 
president  and  board  of  trustees  to  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Major  Gilchrist's  lectures  are  primarily  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  senior  year  class  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  it   is  expected  that  such 


courses  will  in  future  constitute  a  required  part  of  the 
work  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Practitioners  are 
invited  to  attend  these  lectures  because  of  their 
novelty  and  because  the  contemplated  increases  in 
the  limitary  establishment  of  the  United  States  will 
require  the  active  co-operation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  lectures  will  be  technical  and  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  advanced  students  or  graduates 
rather  than  for  younger  students  or  laymen. 


KEEP  YOUR  GRIT 


Hang  on!  Cling  on!  No  matter  what  they  say. 
Push  on!  Sing  on!  Things  will  come  your  way. 
Sitting  down  and  whining  never  helps  a  bit; 
Best  way  to  get  there  is  by  keeping  up  your  grit. 

Don't  give  up  hoping  when  the  ship  goes  down; 
Grab  a  spar  or  something  —  just  refuse  to  drown. 
Don't  think  you're  dying  just  because  you're  hit, 
Smile  in  face  of  danger  and  hang  to  your  grit. 

Folks  die  too  easy  —  they  sort  of  fade  away; 
Make  a  little  error,  and  give  up  in  dismay. 
Kind  of  man  that's  wanted  is  the  man  of  ready  wit, 
To  laugh  at  pain  and  trouble  and  keep  up  his  grit! 

New  York  Times. 


GOLF  NOT  AN  AMUSEMENT 


Golf  is  a  healthful  exercise  and  recreation  and  not 
a  commercialized  amusement,  it  is  held  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  handed  down  sustained  the  finding  of 
Judge  Baldwin  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County 
in  the  case  of  Mary  A.  Condon,  widow  of  John 
Condon,  owner  of  the  once  famous  Harlem  race  track, 
now  used  as  a  semi-public  golf  links,  against  the 
village  of  Forest  Park  to  prevent  the  payment  of  a 
license  as  an  amusement  park. 

Judge  Baldwin  held  that  golf  was  not  an  amuse- 
ment, but  a  healthful  exercise  and  invigorating  mental 
and  physical  recreation. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR 


Women  can  do  "a  good  50  per  cent  in  fighting 
the  war,"  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Lane,  by  con- 
serving food  and  encouraging  patriotism  among  the 
men.  He  sent  this  telegram  today  in  response  to  a 
query  from  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
in  convention  at  New  Orleans,  asking  what  women  can 
do  for  the  country: 

"The  women  of  America  can  do  no  greater  work 
at  this  time  than  to  raise  their  own  vegetables,  can 
their  own  fruit,  prevent  waste  in  their  homes  and  give 
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Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

779  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Summer  School,  June  27th  to  July  28th,  1917. 
From  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  Daily.  Lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Kinesiology,  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Massage.  Practice  in  Educational  Gymnastics  and 
Games  at  the  School  Gymnasium.  Practice  Medical 
Gymnastics  and  Massage  at  the  City  Hospital  Clinic. 

Tuition,  $50.00  for  Full  Course ;  $30.00  for  either 
Theory  or  Practice.  Dancing,  Tennis,  Clubswinging, 
etc.,  will  be  taught  at  a  small  extra  expense. 

HARTVIG  NISSEN,  "Director 


impulse  and  enthusiasm  to  the  men  of  the  land.  If 
they  do  this  they  will  be  doing  a  good  50  per  cent 
of  the  work  of  fighting  the  war  to  a  finish. 

"Why  not  organize  all  the  women's  clubs  of  the 
United  States  into  a  iend-a-hand-to-Wilson  league,' 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  for 
things  the  nation  will  need — soldiers,  ships,  wheat, 
pigs,  beans?  If  the  women  will  also  make  it  their 
business  to  let  every  farmer  know  that  his  patriotism 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  use  he  makes  of  his  land  and 
let  every  railroad  man  know  that  he  is  serving  his 
country  by  moving  the  nation's  traffic  quickly,  and 
will  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  serve  in  a  great  main- 
tenance corps  of  the  nation  by  putting  in  their  time 
feeding  the  chickens,  canning  surplus  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, they  can  count  themselves  among  the  saviors 
of  liberty  and  civilization,  because  this  war  has  now 
come  down  to  a  matter  of  work  and  sacrifice. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

Miss  Lillian  McFall  of  Kansas  City  who  graduates 
trom  Posse  Special  Course  in  May,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  William  Woods  College  at  Fulton,  Mo. 

The  bill  for  the  introduction  of  physical  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  which 
will  be  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1917. 


Among  recent  weddings  we  note  those  of  Miss 
Dorothy  H.  Gould  and  Mr.  Harry  W.  Burdick,  both 
of  the  Class  of  1915.  Miss  Gould's  wedding  occurred 
at  her  home  in  Attleboro,  Mass.  Mr.  Burdick  was 
married  in  New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  his  position 
in  the  public  schools  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Burdick 
has  accepted  an  offer  for  extra  work  in  a  well  known 
private  school  nearby. 

Twenty-five  Chinese  students  will  participate  in 
the  Far  Eastern  Olympic  games  to  be  held  in  Tokio 
on  May  8.  The  participants  are  to  be  selected  at  a 
final  meet  to  be  held  in  Tientsin  about  April  25. 
Teams  from  Tsing  Hua  college,  the  institution  at 
Pekin  established  with  the  Boxer  indemnity  refunded 
to  China  by  the  United  States  government,  Peiyang 
University  at  Tientsin,  Pekin  University  and  St.  John's 
University  at  Shanghai,  will  compete  in  the  final  trial. 

William  A.  Larned,  the  Davis  cup  lawn  tennis  hero 
and  ex-national  American  champion  in  singles,  has 
joined  the  signal  corps  for  the  purpose  of  war  service. 
He  has  been  assigned  to  administration  service  and 
will  stay  in  Washington. 

Some  time  ago  the  United  States  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  decided  to  aid  recruiting  in  every 
way  and  the  players  to  a  man  have  responded  to  the 
call  to  the  colors.  Karl  H.  Behr  is  talked  of  as  being 
ready  for  active  service. 


CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL 

of 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Provides  normal  courses  designed  to  train  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  coaches  in  theory  and  practice  of 
gymnastics,  dancing,  games,  playground  and  athletic 
activities. 

Course  divided  into  three  terms  of  six  weeks  each. 
Certificates  issued  to  those  who  complete  the  course 
satisfactorily. 


For  particulars  and  catalog,  address  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Raycroft,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or 
CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION  -:-  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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"The  Personal  Writing  Machine" 
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POSSE  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 


On  Saturday,  May  12,  the  Faculty  Reception  was 
held  in  the  gymnasium.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Mr.  William  Thaddeus  Strong, 
President  Hartvig  Nissen,  Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman, 
Miss  C.  Grace  Torrey,  Miss  Sarah  S.  Webber  and 
Miss  Mary  Butler.  Music  was  furnished  by  an 
orchestra  directed  by  Miss  Mabel  Going  and  dancing 
was  indulged  in  by  teachers,  pupils  and  guests. 
Refreshments  were  served  in  the  Rest  Room. 

On  Monday  evening,  May  14,  the  Gymnastic 
Exhibition  was  given.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

A.  SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 

1.  School-room,  third  grade 
School-room,  eighth  grade 
School-hall,  eighth  grade 

Seniors  Mr.  Nissen 

2.  School-hall,  Folk  Dances 
School-hall,  Dutch  Dance 
School-hall,  Rovemaker 

Juniors  and  Freshmen .      .  Miss  Grace  Torrey 

3.  Yard-Play      ....       Miss  Eleanor  A.  H.  (juinlan 

B.  GYMNASIUM  EXERCISES. 

4.  Parallel  Bars 

Men's  Class  Mr.  A.  Fox 

5.  Swedish  Free  Standing  Exercises  "1 

6.  Swedish  Apparatus  Exercises  J 

All  Classes  ...    Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman 

Owing  to  the  enlistment  of  the  majority  of  the  men 

students,  the  men's  class  did  not  take  part  in  the  Swedish 

gymnastics. 

7.  Men's  Athletic  Dancing.     .     .     Mr.  Oliver  L.  Hebbert 

8.  Indian  Clubs 

Seniors  Mr.  A.  Fox 

9.  Dancing 

.  Les  Sylphes,  Freshmen  .  Miss  Grace  Torrey 

Schon  Rosmarin,  Juniors 
10.  Marching 

Seniors  Mr.  Nissen 


11.  Dumbbells 

Juniors  and  Freshmen.  Miss  Eleanor  A.  H.  Quintan 

12.  Dancing  ....     Mrs.  Fannie  Bryant  Ames 

"Night"  Interpretive  Dance 
"The  Chase"  Gymnastic  Dance 
Pianists,  Miss  Mabel  Going  and  Miss  Frances  T.  Borowski. 

Tuesday,  May  15,  was  Dramatic  Day,  given  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel  Camilla  Jackson,  the  head 
of  the  Voice  Training  Department  at  8  o'clock. 

The  dramatics  opened  with  a  one-act  play,  "One  on 
Dick,"  -  with  the  following  cast:  Erne  Wetherell, 
Mildred  Soderquist,  Mary  Ramsey,  Angela  Shea, 
Eliza  Thayer  and  Muriel  Mayo.  A  "Novelty  Act" 
featured  Maytie  Power,  Lillian  Wolfram,  Marjorie 
Rockwell  and  Elizabeth  Hobbs  as  dolls  of  all  Nations. 

"Pipes  of  Pan,"  portrayed  in  music,  recitative  and 
pantomime,  enlisted  Mildred  Soderquist  as  "Pan," 
Miriam  Crowell  as  the  "Shepherd"  and  Helen  Parker, 
Lillie  Wolfram,  Elinor  Wallace,  Olive  Clapp,  Maytie 
Power  and  Helen  Babcock  as  "Sprites."  The  reci- 
tative was  given  by  Miss  Ethel  Camilla  Jackson. 

A  group  of  "Living  Statues,"  arranged  by  Renee 
Geddes  to  represent  the  episodes  in  the  life  of  the 
ancient  gods,  was  posed  by  Elizabeth  Hobbs,  Helen 
Parker,  Mrs.  Lillian  De  Armit,  Olive  Clapp,  Elinor 
Wallace,  Margaret  Todd,  Berneice  Schweitzer,  Mary 
Ramsey  and  Marion  Van  Kennen.  The  three  Fates 
were  represented  by  Muriel  Mayo,  Marion  Cadwell 
and  Carrie  Taylor.  Walter  O'Connel!  impersonated 
"Mars"  and  George  Johnston  portrayed  "The  Dying 
Gaul."    Social  dancing  followed  the  dramatics. 

On  Wednesday,  May  16,  the  annual  Field  Day  was 
held  at  Riverside  Grounds  at  2.30  P.  M.  It  was  most 
enjoyable. 

Thursday,  May  17,  came  Normal  Training  Day,  in 
some  respects  the  most  important  day  of  the  week,  as 
it  gives  the  members  of  the  outgoing  class  a  chance  to 
show  what  kind  of  work  may  be  expected  of  them  as 
teachers.  The  program  appeared  in  the  May  Journal 
and  was  changed  but  slightly.  Miss  Shea  was 
excused  on  account  of  illness,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  because 
he  had  gone  to  camp  at  Plattsburg.  Most  of  the 
teaching  was  good  and  we  are  glad  that  so  main- 
capable  instructors  are  ready  to  start  immediately  in 
the  work  of  Physical  Training. 

On  Saturday  came  graduation.  The  program 
opened  with  two  selections  by  Miss  Going's  orchestra. 
The  salutatory  was  well  given  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Berenice 
de  Armit  of  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  the  history  for  three 
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years  was  interesting  as  told  by  Florence  Berneice 
Schweitzer  of  Harrison  Valley,  Pa.  The  oration  was 
delivered  by  George  Alexander  Johnston  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  who  was  chosen  by  vote  of  the  class. 
The  prophecy,  as  usual,  evoked  much  merriment. 
It  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  Margaret  Day  Todd  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  Perhaps  the  most  applause  was  given 
to  the  will  by  Mildred  Helene  Soderquist  of  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  Miss  Lillie  May  Wolfram  of  Dallas,  Texas 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  prize  for  her  theme  on 
"Gymnastics  for  the  Business  Woman."  The  next 
number  on  the  program  was  the  valedictory,  ably 
delivered  by  Miss  Olive  Louise  Clapp  of  Stratford, 
Conn. 

Miss  Marion  Lyon  Van  Kennen  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  the  Senior  Class  President,  then  presented  to 
the  school  a  check  for  nearly  a  hundred  dollars,  this 
having  been  decided  upon  as  the  class  gift  to"  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  Students'  Loan  Fund,  which  was 
established  by  Baroness  Posse  in  1912.  President 
Nissen  in  a  few  words  accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of 
the  school.  After  an  original  composition  of  Miss 
Going's  had  been  played,  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Ripley, 
Master  of  the  Prince  School,  Boston,  made  a  short 
address  to  the  graduates.  The  diplomas  and  certif- 
icates were  then  presented  to  the  following  graduates 
and  special  students: 

Graduates: 

Helen  Louise  Babcock     ..."  Natick,  Mass. 

Florence  Helen  Cadwell  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Olive  Louise  Clapp  Stratford,  Conn. 

Miriam  Crowell  East  Dennis,  Mass. 

Lillian  Berenice  DeArmit  Sharpsvillc,  Fa. 

Donald  Jaques  Fike  Akron,  Ohio 

Arthur  Fox     Boston,  Mass. 

Imogene  Earle  Grant  Sedgwick,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Merrill  Hobbs   Portland,  Me. 

George  Alexander  Johnston  ....       Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Muriel  Hay  ward  Mayo  Orleans,  Mass 

Mary  Agnes  McCormick  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Walter  Francis  O'Connell  Concord,  Mass. 

Helen  Grace  Parker  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mary  Virginia  Power      .  "  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mary  Phillips  Ramsey  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Marjoric  Rockwell  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Florence  Berneice  Schweitzer     ....  Harrison  Valley,  Pa. 

Angela  Ward  Shea  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mildredc  Helene  Soderquist  Kearney,  Neb. 

John  Joseph  Sullivan  Somerville,  Mass. 

Santiago  Tamez  Bermea  Salt illo  Coah,  Mexico 

Carrie  Leonard  Taylor  Quincy,  Fla. 

Eliza  May  Thayer  Ashfield,  Mass. 

Margaret  Day  Todd  Akron,  Ohio. 

Alice  May  Tolman  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Marion  Lyon  Van  Kennen  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Elinor  Wallace  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Lillie  May  Wolfram  Dallas,  Texas 

Special  Educational  Course: 

Matie  Pearl  Adams  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bessie  Gertrude  Brush  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Rachael  Lee  Dobyns  Kansas  City,  No. 


Gillian  McFall  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gladys  Fay  Means  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Effie  Lena  Wetherell  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Abbie  Jarvis  William  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Special  Medical  Course: 

Hans  Dahl  Herlaf .  Trondhjem,  Norway 

Gerda  Bergstrom  Watertown,  Mass. 

Frida  Carlina  Hedquist  Providence,  R.  I. 

After  a  few  words  of  farewell  by  the  president  the 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  class  song 
written  by  Miss  Margaret  Day  Todd,  and  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song." 


FACTS  ABOUT  FLIES 


Any  odor  pleasing  to  man  is  offensive  to  the  fly  and 
vice  versa,  and  will  drive  them  away. 

Take  five  cents'  worth  of  oil  of  lavender,  mix  it  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  put  it  in  a  common  glass 
atomizer  and  spray  it  around  the  rooms  where  flies 
are.  In  the  dining  room  spray  it  lavishly  even  on 
the  table  linen.  The  odor  is  very  disagreeable  to 
flies  but  refreshing  to  most  people. 

Geranium,  mignonette,  heliotrope  and  white  clover 
are  offensive  to  flies.  They  especially  dislike  the  odor 
of  honeysuckle  and  hop  blossoms. 

According  to  a  French  scientist  flies  have  intense 
hatred  for  the  color  blue.  Rooms  decorated  in  blue 
will  help  to  keep  out  the  flies. 

Mix  together  one  tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  of 
ground  black  pepper  and  one  of  brown  sugar.  This 
mixture  is  poisonous  to  flies.  Put  in  a  saucer,  darken 
the  room  except  one  window  and  in  that  set  the 
saucer. 

To  clear  the  house  of  flies,  burn  pyrethrum  powder. 
This  stupefies  the  flies,  but  they  must  be  SWEPT  UP 
and  BURNED. 

Recipes  for  Stables,  Barns  and  Out-of-Doors 

Borax  is  especially  valuable  around  farms  and  out- 
of-doors.  One  pound  of  borax  to  twelve  bushels  of 
manure  will  be  found  desirable  as  a  poison  without 
injuring  its  manurial  qualities  or  farm  stock.  Scatter 
the  borax  over  the  manure  and  sprinkle  with  water. 

Lye,  chloride  of  lime,  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron) 
dissolved  in  water,  crude  carbolic  acid,  or  any  kind  of 
disinfectant  may  be  used  in  vaults. 


Kill  at  once  every  fly  you  can  find  and  burn  his 
body. 

Observers  say  that  there  are  many  reasons  to 
believe  there  will  be  more  flies  this  season  than  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  killing  of  just  one  fly  NOW  means  there  will 
be  billions  and  trillions  less  next  summer. 

Clean  up  your  own  premises;  see  and  insist  that 
your  neighbors  do  likewise. 
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Especially  clean  "out-of-the-way-places,"  and  every 
nook  and  cranny. 

Flies  will  not  go  where  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  and 
their  principal  diet  is  too  filthy  to  mention. 

The  fly  has  no  equal  as  a  germ  "carrier";  as  many 
as  five  hundred  million  germs  have  been  found  in  and 
on  the  body  of  a  single  fly. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  the  fly  is  the  "carrier"  of 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever;  it  is  widely  believed  that 
it  is  also  the  "carrier"  of  other  diseases,  including 
possibly  infantile  paralysis. 

The  very  presence  of  a  fly  is  a  signal  and  notification 
that  a  housekeeper  is  uncleanly  and  inefficient. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  insects  begin  to  pester; 
anticipate  the  annoyance. 

April,  May  and  June  are  the  best  months  to  conduct 
an  anti-fly  campaign. 

The  farming  and  suburban  districts  provide  ideal 
breeding  places,  and  the  new  born  flies  do  not  remain 
at  their  birth  place  but  migrate,  using  railroads  and 
other  means  of  transportation,  to  towns  and  cities. 

Kill  flies  and  save  lives! 


CLIMBING  MT.  HOOD 


Following  the  National  Education  Convention  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  July  7  to  14,  the  teachers  of 
America  are  to  be  invited  to  climb  Mount  Hood 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Mazarnas  of  Portland. 
It  will  be  a  rare  and  novel  experience  for  most  of  those 
who  join  the  party,  and  for  those  who  reach  the  top 
of  the  snow  covered  peak  will  be  the  reward  of  mem- 
bership in  that  famous  organization  of  mountaineers, 
and  the  privilege  of  associating  on  equal  terms  with 
members  of  the  American  Alpine  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Apalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston,  the 
British  Columbia  Mountaineering  Club  of  Vancouver, 
the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  of  Denver,  the  Fresh 
Air  Club  of  New  York,  the  Geographical  Clubs  of 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  the  Hawaiian  Club  of 
Honolulu,  the  Mountaineers  of  Seattle,  the  Prairie 
Club  of  Chicago,  the  Sierra  Club  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Explorers  Club  of  New  York.  Truly  a 
remarkable  company,  numbering  about  10,000  out- 
of-doors  Americans,  and  some  of  the  Nation's  great 
explorers. 

The  Mazarnas  make  an  annual  ascent  of  the  peak 
about  July  4,"  arranging  their  camps  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  company,  and  usually  taking  about 
three  days  for  the  trip.  The  organization  will  follow 
its  usual  custom  this  year,  but  instead  of  bringing 
out  its  camp  equipment,  kitchens,  etc.,  it  is  planned 
to  let  them  remain  until  July  15,  when  the  teachers 
will  start  for  the  great  peak. 


Mt.  Hood  is  miles  from  Portland,  and  stands 
11,225  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  America's  most 
graceful  and  charming  peak.  It  greatly  resembles 
Fujiyama,  the  sacred  mountain  of  Japan.  Some 
notion  of  how  Hood  seems  to  tower  over  Portland 
may  be  had  when  it  is  understood  that  the  city  is  but 
90  feet  above  the  ocean. 

In  the  ascent  the  living  glaciers  will  be  crossed, 
some  of  the  crevasses  being  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 
A  visit  will  be  paid  to  the  smoking  crater  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  only  outlet  for  the  subterrarean 
fires  that  are  slowly  dying  away.  Hood  is  one  of  the 
dozen  of  more  practically  extinct  volcanoes  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mt.  Lassen  is  the  only  exception. 
Her  convulsions  occur  at  infrequent  intervals. 

The  first  day  out  will  take  the  party  by  rail  and  on 
foot  to  the  camp  at  the  snow  line. 

There  the  Mazama  leaders  will  divide  the  walkers 
into  parties  of  fast,  medium  and  slow  "hikers"  and 
will  issue  final  instructions  for  the  journey  on  the 
following  day.  Guides  and  guards  will  be  assigned, 
and  after  a  songfest  around  the  big  open  fire,  lights 
out  will  be  ordered. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  sleep  will  come  to  the  "tender- 
feet"  in  the  party,  and  at  5.30  the  following  morning 
breakfast  will  be  announced.  It  is  well  to  keep  down 
excitement  and  to  eat  a  solid  lot  of  food,  because  the 
struggle  of  the  day  will  demand  the  utmost  strength 
of  every  individual. 

At  6.30  the  roll  will  be  called  and  the  parties  will 
fall  in.  From  then  on  talking  in  the  ranks  is  pro- 
hibited and  every  bit  of  energy  is  conserved. 

The  route  will  probably  be  up  Coopers'  Spur,  with 
occasional  stops  for  breathing.  Luncheon  will  be 
eaten  at  Lunch  Rock. 

When  reformed  for  the  stiff  climb  from  there  to  the 
top,  the  party  will  be  tied  to  the  life  lines,  eight  feet 
separating  individuals.  The  rope  is  passed  under  the 
left  arm  and  a  loop  made  around  the  body. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  names  of  those 
reaching  the  summit  will  be  written  in  the  Mazama 
Book,  chained  to  the  topmost  rock,  and  then  will 
come  the  descent.  It  is  not  dangerous,  but  not 
quite  so  easy  as  falling  down  stairs.  As  dusk  comes 
on  the  crowd  will  be  back  at  the  halfway  camp, 
hungry,  tired  and  happy,  and  the  next  evening  will 
find  them  again  at  Portland. 

Aside  from .  the  personal  equipment  that  each 
climber  will  have  to  furnish  for  himself  or  herself, 
the  expense  will  not  exceed  $15  for  the  outing,  which 
will  include  railroad  fares,  meals  and  guides.  The 
Mazarnas  loan  their  kitchen  equipment  and  personal 
services  without  remuneration. 

The  proper  equipment  for  this  journey  among  the 
clouds  and  over  the  glaciers  is  strong  and  warm 
clothing,  an  Alpine  stock  or  snow  axe,  and  a  bag  to 
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carry  luncheon,  snow  goggles  and  grease  paint  for  the 
face.  The  latter  protects  the  face  from  sun  burns'. 
The  ladies  should  have  high  boots  with  calks  or  hob- 
nails in  the  soles,  and  must  dress  in  breeches  or 
bloomers.  Men  should  lay  in  a  supply  of  the  face 
paint  and  goggles  and  equip  themselves  with  strong 
shoes  with  calked  soles. 

During  the  entire  week  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention, 
July  7  to  14,  the  Mazamas  will  keep  open  house 
at  their  headquarters  in  the  Northwestern  Bank 
Building.  In  the  rooms  are  interesting  records  and 
photographs  illustrative  of  their  adventures  while 
climbing  the  high  peaks  of  the  Coast.  The.  word 
"Mazama"  is  the  Indian  name  for  a  mountain  goat 
and  is  an  appropriate  title  for  the  organization  of 
walkers,  when  the  record  of  some  of  its  exploits  is 
considered. 

Only  once  has  a  life  been  lost  on  these  trips,  but 
many  heroic  rescues  are  modestly  recounted  in  the 
record  book. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  ascent  of  Mount  Hood, 
the  Mazamas  annually  execute  a  journey  to  one  of 
the  less  known  mountains  of  the  Coast  and  spend  a 
week  investigating  the  district.  On  these  trips 
sleeping  bags  are  carried  and  men  and  women  utilize 
fir  boughs  or  snow  banks  lor  couches.  But  always 
the  cuisine  is  the  best  that  an  expert  chef  can  prepare 
far  from  civilization.  Mazamas  understand  that  if 
the  body  is  well  fed  it  will  respond  to  the  strenuous 
demands  on  muscle  and  lungs  that  come  in  moun- 
taineering. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  Mount  Hood 
party  of  teachers  can  be  sent  in  advance  to  R.  H. 
Atkinson,  Third  and  Washington  Streets,  Portland, 
( )regon. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


By  Hartvig  Nissen 


(Cone  I tided) 

If  massage  is  given  directly  after  the  heating,  while 
the  superficial  capillaries  are  full  of  blood  a  greater 
volume  of  blood  is  driven  toward  the  centre  of  the 
body  to  be  replaced  by  similarly  large  volume  return- 
ing to  the  limb.  The  mistake,  however,  is  too  often 
made,  in  continuing  the  heating  too  long,  whereby  the 
reaction  fails  to  occur.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is 
long  enough. 

The  same  mistake  is  frequently  observed  in  Massage, 
while  this  mode  of  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
when  applied  gently  in  small  doses,  it  certainly  will 
do  much  harm  if  prolonged  and  roughly  applied. 


The  old  maxim  "if  a  little  does  good,  more  will  do 
more  good,"  is  an  exploded  theory.  And  I  cannot 
too  strongly  warn  doctors  and  masseurs  to  "go  slow." 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  this  hard,  prolonged  massage 
treatment  both  in  infantile  paralysis  and  other  cases, 
which  has  been  detrimental  to  the  patient,  that  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  it.  A  long  hard  massage, 
tires  out  the  muscles  just  as  well  as  hard  exercises, 
and  each  time  it  means  a  step  backward,  instead  of 
forward,  and  in  infantile  paralysis  a  decided  reaction 
to  the  worse. 

This  of  course  is  still  more  the  case  with  Muscle 
Training,  which  applied  rightly,  is  the  most  effective 
and  surest  way  of  treatment.  But  great  care  must 
be  taken  and  the  patient  frequently  warned  not  to 
do  too  much. 

Vibration  with  a  small  machine  often  used,  in  my 
opinion,  is  of  little  value.  The  percussion  with  one's 
hands,  if  well  done,  is  far  better  and  goes  deeper,  and 
therefore  is  a  much  better  stimulus  to  the  contraction 
of  weak  and  atrophied  muscles. 

After  the  acute  case  that  has  become  convalescent, 
that  is,  all  tenderness  disappeared  —  sometimes  a 
month  or  two,  other  times  many  months  —  the 
medical  gymnast  should  begin  his  work.  First  very 
carefully  examine  all  the  muscles  of  the  patient.  If 
possible,  have  the  patient  stand  and  walk  and  observe 
the  gait,  which  will  give  some  idea  about  the  muscles 
affected.  Then  try  the  different  movements,  which 
a  normal  person  should  be  able  to  do  in  a  lying  position 
first  by  the  word  of  command,  and  then  by  slight 
resistance  and  note  carefully,  which  muscle,  or  muscles 
are  weak  and  which  are  contracted.  If  the  patient 
is  unable  to  do  the  required  movement,  help  him, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  response  then  to  the  command. 

After  the  examination  the  treatment  begins  with 
some  "centripetal  stroking"  of  the  whole  limb  to 
increase  circulation  and  absorption.  Then  mild 
"muscle  kneading"  and  "percussion"  to  the  weak 
and  atrophied  muscle.-,  and  while  stretching  the 
contracted  muscles  apply  some  "stroking"  on  them. 
Remember  to  be  gentle  and  to  make  it  short.  Then 
begin  the  exercises.  If  there  is  no  motion  of  a  certain 
muscle,  tell  the  patient  to  try  and  concentrate  his 
will  on  it  while  you  do  the  exercise  —  or  assist  —  and 
bring  the  limb  as  far  as  a  normal  muscle  would  allow. 
After  a  while  —  one  day  to  several  months  —  you 
will  see  the  muscle  moves  by  the  patient's  own  will. 
The  new  connection  between  the  motor  cells  and  the 
muscles  has  been  established.  From  that  time  on, 
it  is  to  continue  the  exercise  at  the  word  ol  command 
and  gradually  make  slight  resistance.  Only  take 
care  not  to  do  too  much  at  a  time.  Never  leave  the 
patient  tired  after  the  treatment. 

Massage  of  the  abdomen  and  the  back  ought  also 
to  be  applied 
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UNSATISFACTORY  ATHLETES 


It  is  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  college  athletes, 
considered  fine  specimens  in  their  institutions  and  in 
competition,  have  failed  to  pass  the  physical  exam- 
inations for  the  Plattsburg  camp.  The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  Major  Richard  Derby,  chief 
medical  examiner,  has  been  obliged  to  turn  down 
many  varsity  athletes  because  it  was  found  that  they 
had  overstrained  hearts. 

"Only  the  other  day,"  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
"the  captain  of  a  college  crew  —  a  giant  in  stature 
and  a  veritable  Apollo  —  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
military  service.  W  hen  Major  Derby  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  qualify  because  of  athletic  heart  he 
was  thunderstricken  and  broke  down." 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  were  the 
physical  directors  at  the  colleges  doing  when  they  let 
such  men  into  severe  athletic  contests?  Were  they 
not  able  to  detect  signs  of  weakness  as  well  as  the 
army  examiners?  And  if  not,  why  not? — Editorial  in 
Boston  Post. 


NEW  ARMY  OF  ATHLETES 
AFTER  THE  WORLD  WAR 


Although  the  war  has  eliminated  the  major  portion 
of  athletic  competition  throughout  the  European 
countries,  sport  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned  and 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  the  belief  that 
there  will  be  a  general  revival  of  athletics  following 
the  declaration  of  peace.  Many  close  observers  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  troops  have  stated  as 
their  opinion  that  the  training  necessary  to  fit  the 
young  men  for  the  modern  battlefield  has  produced  a 
new  type  of  European  manhood,  which  will  instinc- 
tively turn  to  sports  with  extraordinary  zest  as  soon 
as  arms  are  laid  aside. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  forms  of  athletic 
competition  are  constantly  being  indulged  in  on  all 
fronts,  just  back  of  the  firing  lines,  and  these  games 
are  particularly  encouraged  by  both  the  French  and 
English  army  authorities.  Football,  baseball,  golf, 
cricket,  wrestling,  boxing  and  foot  racing  are  all 
participated  in  by  the  soldiers  off  duty,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  remarkable  performances  are  witnessed 
from  time  to  time  when  the  handicaps  under  which 
the  games  are  played  are  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  steady  progress  in 
the  development  of  athletic  standards  is  reported, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  nations  are  far 
more  affected  by  the  great  conflict  than  neutrals  at  a 
greater  distance.  An  example  of  the  upbuilding  and 
broadening  of  sport  throughout  this  section  of  Europe 
is  found  in  the  recent  Scandinavian  Athletic  Congress 
held  at  Stockholm. 


This  congress  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Swedish  A.  A.  U.,  and  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  the  athletic  organizations  of  Norway,  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  At  this  conference  it  was  agreed  that 
the  new  body  should  have  full  charge  of  all  arrange- 
ments looking  toward  athletic  meets  among  these 
three  nations  or  with  teams  from  other  countries 
which  may  later  desire  to  compete  againsl  an  All- 
Scandinavian  combination. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  ;i  new  code 
of  eligibility  and  competitive  regulations  that  will  be 
uniform  throughout  Scandinavia.  It  was  informally 
announced  that  this  step  was  deemed  advisable  in 
view  of  the  athletic  challenges  which  this  association 
is  prepared  to  issue  following  the  close  of  the  war. 

Ex. 


FAMOUS  COLLEGE  ATHLETES 
ENROLLED  AT  PLATTSBURG 


Plattsburg's  first  list  of  recruits  is  only  part  of  the 
American  athlete's  response  to  the  call  of  the  nation. 
The  vast  majoirty  of  those  who  have  qualified  for 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  training  camp  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain  are  sportsmen  in  the 
active  sense  of  the  term.  Men  who  have  gained  more 
than  ordinary  fame  in  amateur  sport,  especially  in  the 
colleges,  stand  out  in  the  Plattsburg  roster  with 
marked  prominence. 

Harvard  has  the  greatest  representation.  Cornell, 
Princeton,  Brown,  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Tech, 
Dartmouth  —  in  fact  all  the  bigger  colleges  and  a 
good  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  too,  find  in  the  list 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  men.  Football  players, 
track  and  field  stars,  tennis  experts  —  in  fact,  the 
devotees  of  every  virile  department  of  our  sport 
curriculum  find  places  among  our  future  officers. 

Probably  the  man  of  greatest  present  prominence 
in  sport  on  the  Plattsburg  list  is  Richard  Norris 
Williams  2d,  national  tennis  champion.  With  him  is 
Charles  J.  Griffin,  who  with  William  M.  Johnson  of 
San  Francisco,  holds  the  national  tennis  doubles  title. 

Big  Football  Corps 

Football  sends  an  illustrious  corps  to  the  camp. 
Robert  T.  P.  Storer,  former  captain  of  the  Harvard 
eleven;  Joe  Brooks,  one  time  Colgate  star,  who  holds 
the  coaching  position  at  Williams;  Huntington  R. 
(Tacks)  Hardwick,  one  of  the  greatest  all  around 
players  developed  by  the  Crimson;  Henry  H.  Katcham 
former  captain  at  Yale,  and  M.  M.  de  Vitalis,  gridiron 
and  baseball  star,  now  at  Brown,  are  among  the 
football  leaders.  Others  listed  are  Harry  Gardner, 
Harvard  quarterback,  and  Charley  Coolidge,  Dick 
Harte,  Tom  Thacher,  Bill  Robinson,  Joe  Harris  and 
Mark  Home  of  the  Crimson's  1916  squad. 
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Yale's  eleven  of  1916  sends  Joe  Neville,  while 
Williams  sends  Cy  Toolan,  former  football  and  base- 
ball star.  J.  W.  Saladine,  Jr.,  of  Dartmouth,  and 
J.  O.  Parisette  of  Princeton  also  are  enrolled. 

Mark  Farnum,  captain,  and  Ray  Ward  of  Brown, 
Shumway  of  Amherst,  "Red"  Loudon  of  Dartmouth, 
P.  B.  Von  Saltza  of  Columbia,  Waldemar  L.  Deetjen 
of  Wesleyan,  Douglas  M.  Bomeisler  and  Lewis  E. 
Bomisler  Jr.  of  Yale,  and  Crawford  Blagden  of 
Harvard  are  among  the  football  contingent.  There 
are  a  great  many  more  who  cannot  be  identified 
positively. 

Many  Title  Holders 
Track  and  field  athletes,  many  of  them  with  titles 
won  in  intercollegiate  and  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
competition,  stand  right  behind  their  brethren  of  the 
gridiron.  Ruppert  B.  Thomas  of  Princeton,  inter- 
collegiate champion  at  100  yards  in  1912;  William 
H.  Meanix  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  best  hurdlers  in 
the  country;  William  A.  Jarron  Br.,  a  former  captain 
of  the  Harvard  track  team,  and  Derrill  Treholm  of 
Dartmouth,  a  hurdler,  are  enrolled. 

Dick  Cleveland,  son  of  the  former  President  and 
one  of  the  Princeton  shot  putters  and  football  players; 
Sherman  Bijur  and  H.  A.  Buermeyer  Jr.  of  Columbia, 
F.  A.  Victor  of  Williams,  E.  K.  Merrihew,  prominent 
at  Harvard  and  later  a  member  of  the  Boston  A.  A. 
relay  team;  H.  A.  Gidney,  the  Boston  A.  A.  high 
jumper;  James  W.  Doon,  sprinter  at  Massachusetts 
Tech.;  George  Haydock,  Harvard  pole  vaulter,  and 
Wesley  Cottrell  of  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  are  others  of  more 
than  ordinary  prominence.  Henry  Minot  and  J.  W. 
Fenney,  now  on  the  Harvard  track  squad,  and  A. 
Behrer  of  Princeton  also  have  qualified. 

Noted  Tennis  Stars 

The  ranks  of  the  tennis  players  include  quite  a 
number  in  addition  to  those  already  named.  There 
are  James  O'Neale  Jr.  of  Columbia,  Alfred  D.  Ham- 
mett  and  Edmund  J.  Fixman  of  New  York  University, 
Eli  M.  Behar  of  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Herbert  L.  Bodman  and 
Paul  Lannin  of  Fordham  (son  of  the  former  owner  of 
the  Boston  American  League  Club).  Squash  tennis 
players  on  the  list  include  Auguste  J.  Cordier  of  Yale 
and  Addison  Cammack  of  Harvard. 

Baseball's  leading  representatives  are  Samuel  J. 
Reid  Jr.,  one  time  third  baseman  and  captain  at 
Princeton,  and  Captain  George  E.  Abbott  of  Harvard. 

—  Herald. 


SWIMMING  THE  IDEAL  EXERCISE 


By  Mary  A.  McCormick 

Most  of  our  schools  and  colleges  have  made  swim- 


ming a  compulsory  part  of  their  curriculum,  the  public 
is  taking  more  and  more  interest  in  it,  and  by  degrees 
those  sections  of  the  country  not  favored  with  open 
water  facilities  are  .building  indoor  and  outdoor  pools, 
for  now  it  is  almost  possible  for  all  to  enjoy  frequent 
bathing. 

But  the  great  majority  seem  not  to  realize  what 
splendid  opportunities  this  branch  of  Athletic  sport 
offers  for  taking  exercise  and  recreation  at  the  same 
time. 

No  one  form  of  exercise  affords  a  better  means  of 
developing  the  body  in  a  thoroughly  symmetrical 
manner. 

The  equal  distribution  of  the  effort  calls  into  play 
every  muscular  system.  Also  the  vital  organs  are 
benefited,  and  the  natural'result  is  improved  health, 
strength,  and  efficiency  and  general  physical  upbuild- 
ing. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  everyone  should 
not  adopt  swimming  as  a  favorite  pastime. 

The  trouble  with  a  good  many  swimmers  is  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  swim.  Most  of  the  energy 
which  would  carry  them  along  smoothly  and  rapidly 
if  properly  applied,  is  wasted  in  faulty  movements. 

Frequently  you  see  swimmers  go  madly  for  a  short 
space  then  stop  suddenly,  breathing  heavily  from 
over  exertion. 

Watch  a  skilled  trudgeon  or  crawl  exponent  and 
note  the  difference.  He  will  take  a  graceful  dive, 
strike  out  unhurriedly  and  move  along  without  any 
vigorous  hold,  rolling  gently  from  side  to  side  and 
barely  breathing  hard.  He  surely  would  not  suffer 
from  daily  practice. 

Let  any  one  who  enjoys  swimming  master  one  good 
stroke  and  he  may  never  fear  over  exertion. 

A  brisk  swim  activates  the  circulation  opens  and 
cleanses  the  pores,  eliminates  impurities  from  the 
blood,  and  stimulates  the  functions  of  all  the  vital 
organs. 

And  in  the  long  run  swimming  tends  toward 
physical  perfection.  On  the  over  stout,  it  acts  as  a 
reducer,  eliminating  by  degrees  the  excess  of  fatty 
tissue.  On  the  thin,  it  adds  bulk  of  muscle  and 
increases  the  appetite,  improves  digestion  and  better 
assimilation  of  food. 

It  is  in  fact  a  normalize!'  leading  to  the  standard 
of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Fortunately,  in  most  towns  and  cities  of  any  size 
swimming  is  now  practically  an  all  the  year  round 
sport.    Swimming  pools  are  increasing  yearly. 

On  summing  up  the  foregoing  facts,  I  feel  sure  I 
am  correct  in  maintaining  that  swimming  is  the  ideal 
exercise  for  man,  woman  and  child. 
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GOOD  POSTURE  AND  ITS 
IMPORTANCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  George  A.  Johnston 

A  very  important  thing  for  a  teacher  of  Gymnastics 
to  observe  while  teaching  in  schools,  is  the  posture 
of  the  children  while  studying.  For  at  the  school 
age  the  children  are  growing  very  rapidly,  and  bad 
posture  continued  day  after  day,  may  eventuate  into 
a  deformity.  We  should  not  allow  these  wrong 
positions  to  continue,  as  is  the  prevalent  way,  until 
the  deformity  has  taken  place,  but  constantly  applied 
preventive  measures  should  be  used  all  through 
school  life. 

In  schools  where  physical  education  has  no  part 
in  the  curriculum,  the  posture  of  the  children  while 
studying  is  usually  radically  wrong.  You  will  see 
children  leaning  over  their  desks  or  to  one  side.  This 
is  entirely  due  to  lack  of  proper  instruction. 

Here  comes  in  the  importance  of  having  physical 
education,  taught  or  supervised  by  one  who  has  had 
special  training  for  that  purpose,  for  by  his  instruction, 
these  abnormal  positions  could  be  prevented. 

If  the  children  already  have  assumed  wrong  posture, 
proper  exercise,  given  at  proper  periods  and  proper 
duration,  will  correct  it;  for  at  the  school  age  the 
child's  bones  are  very  supple  and  will  readily  yield  to 
corrective  exercises.  But  if  the  condition  is  allowed 
to  continue  until  the  child  gets  older  it  will  be  much 
harder  to  correct,  for  the  pectoral  or  large  chest 
muscles  will  become  contracted,  thus  it  will  be  a 
constant  conscious  effort  for  the  child  to  sit  or  stand 
straight. 

I  might  here  speak  of  some  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  bad  posture. 

First,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  the  compression 
of  the  thoracic  organs,  which  must  not  be  cramped 
if  they  are  to  perform  properly  their  important 
function  of  oxygenating  the  blood.  By  compressing 
the  chest  we  detract  from  the  lungs'  ability  by  lessen- 
ing the  power  of  respiration.  A  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  oxygen  means  impoverished  blood,  and  thus 
we  have  the  condition  known  as  Anemia,  a  disease 
characterized  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles. Thus  the  child  will  necessarily  suffer  from 
lowered  vitality  and  as  low  vitality  and  poor  power 
of  resistance  go  hand  in  hand,  the  child's  liability  to 
disease  is  great.  Much  of  the  sickness  among  our 
school  children  may  be  directly  traced  to  bad  posture, 
while  studying. 

( To  be  concluded) 


NEW  AMERICAN  RECORD 


Miss  Olga  Dorfner,  a  pretty  nineteen-year-old-girl 
established  a  new  American  record  for  the  220-yard 


swim  when  she  won  the  championship  at  that  distance 
at  the  New  York  A.  C.  pool  in  the  remarkably  fas1 
time  of  2  minutes,  59%  seconds  breaking  her  own 
former  record  of  3  minutes  3  seconds.  Miss  Dorfner 
won  by  a  margin  of  over  10  yards  from  Miss  Claire 
Galligan  of  New  Rochelle,  who  won  the  national  220- 
yard  title  last  year. 

Miss  Galligan,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Life  Saving  League,  swam  a  pretty  race  for  nearly 
half  the  distance,  but  a  spurt  on  the  fifth  turn  in  an 
effort  to  make  up  a  gap  of  a  few  feet  which  separated 
her  from  the  Philadelphia  swimmer,  tired  her  and  she 
fell  behind.  Miss  Dorfner  raced  ahead  thereupon 
and  won  as  she  pleased.  She  swam  a  long,  easy 
crawl  stroke  and  at  the  end  had  plenty  of  reserve 
strength.  If  she  had  been  crowded  at  the  finish  she 
could  certainly  have  made  the  new  record  still  lower. 

Miss  Dorfner  represented  the  Philadelphia  Turn- 
geminde.  The  two  other  contestants  in  the  race, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ryan  of  the  1st  regiment  swimming 
pool  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Becker,  a 
clubmate  of  Miss  Dorfner,  finished  in  third  and 
fourth  places,  but  at  no  timewere  they  challenging  the 
positions  which  Miss  Dorfner  and  Miss  Galligan  held 
from  the  start. 

Miss  Dorfner,  after  winning  the  220-yard  cham- 
pionship, went  right  out  and  won  the  plunge  for 
distance,  with  a  distance  of  54  feet.  Miss  Rita 
Greenfield  was  second  with  50  feet  and  Miss  Decelia 
Brennan  was  third  with  a  plunge  of  45  feet  8  inches. 


WOMEN  TENNIS  PLAYERS  TO  AID 


A  series  of  tournaments  involving  the  co-operation 
of  about  1,700  women  who  play  tennis  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  has  been  started  at  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club,  New  York.  The  idea  is  credited  to 
Miss  Bessie  Holden  of  New  Rochelle,  who  saw  in  a 
scheme  of  bridge  parties  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Cross,  a  plan  that  might  be  worked  out  for 
tennis.  With  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Florence 
Ballin  and  Miss  Marie  Wagner  of  New  York,  the 
latter  being  the  national  indoor  champion,  the  series 
began  at  the  West  Side  Club  in  New  York  last  week. 

Sixteen  women  representing  local  clubs  were  asked 
to  play,  doubles  being  scheduled  for  this  tournament 
so  that  it  might  be  finished  in  one  day.  Each  of  the 
sixteen  women  in  this  tournament  pledges  herself  to 
hold  a  tournament  at  her  club  in  which  twelve 
women  are  to  take  part.  Each  of  these  twelve,  in 
turn,  pledges  herself  to  arrange  another  tournament 
in  which  eight  of  her  friends  will  play.  If  all  the 
events  are  played  this  will  involve  1,744  women. 

An  entry  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  the  various 
tournaments  and  the  players  provide  balls,  so  there 
will  be  no  expenses.    The  money  thus  raised  is  being 
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turned  over  to  Miss  Wagner,  who  acts  as  treasurer, 
and  will  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross.  Miss  Ballin 
undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  first  tournament 
and  the  idea  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  taken  up  by  women 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Every  city  where 
tennis  clubs  are  active  can  arrange  such  a  series  of 
tournaments,  adapting  the  plans  to  meet  the  local 
needs. 

The  merit  of  the  plan  lies  in  its  simplicity  and  the 
fact  that  it  will  produce  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
Red  Cross.  By  providing  tournament  competition 
for  many  women  who  could  not  otherwise  have  a 
chance  to  gain  this  experience,  outdoor  exercise  is 
encouraged.  Moreover,  the  management  of  the 
several  events  is  distributed  so  that  it  does  not  become 
a  burden  on  any  one  and  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  entry  list  makes  it  possible  to  hold  these  tourna- 
ments at  convenient  times.  Doubles  or  singles  can 
be  played,  or  mixed  doubles  can  be  arranged  if  desired. 
It  is  thought  that  the  New  York  series  will  be  finished 
before  August  1  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  another 
series  being  arranged  later  if  the  first  proves  to  be  the 
success  that  is  anticipated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


May  6,  1917. 

As  I  was  looking  for  the  address  of  a  1912  graduate, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  for  the  Posse  Alumni 
Banquet  is  drawing  near.  Tho  I  am  not  directly 
engaged  in  Physical  Education  you  might  like  a 
report  of  my  year's  work. 

I  am  associated  with  E.  Standard  Thomas  in  his 
Vocal  Studio.  He'is  a  specialist  in  vocalization  and 
the  Aesthetics  of  the  Voice.  I  have  charge  of  the 
business  end  and  am  enjoying  it  very  much. 

Among  other  things  we  have  written  a  little  book 
called  "Scientific  Singing"  which  has  been  received 
most  favorably.    I  enclose  a  few  reviews. 

We  have  also  arranged  and  Mr.  Thomas  has 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures  based  on  the  book. 

This  work  has  been  the  outcome  of  my  business 
experience  at  the  Exposition  and  a  course  on  Business 
Writing  taken  at  the  University  of  California  last 
summer.    I  plan  to  continue  my  studies  this  season. 

As  a  side  issue  I  have  been  assisting  some  teachers 
to  write  effective  letters  of  appreciation  with  con- 
siderable success.  I  have  been  asked  to  put  some 
oi  the  ideas  in  print  and  I  am  considering  it  seriously, 
as  I  feel  there  is  a  need  for  such  information. 

Best  wishes  to  the  graduating  class  and  all  old 
friends. 

Sincerely, 

Sibyl  Marston. 


NEWS  NOTES 

A  medical  journal  extracts  this  case  of  anticlimax 
from  a  local  paper  and  heads  it  "Pneumonia  Not  a 
Disease."    "She  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  had  been  a 

student  at   but  owing  to  sickness  she  had 

to  return  home.  At  first  she  had  pneumonia  which 
later  developed  into  illness." 

A  group  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  women  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  provide  for  the  screening  of 
windows  in  city  schools.  A  fund  has  been  raised  to 
buy  screens  for  one  of  the  schools,  and  the  physicians 
or  the  city  say  they  will  help  to  get  the  school  board 
to  screen  the  rest.  Up  to  now,  no  Racine  school  has 
ever  had  screens,  although  the  study  course  includes 
lessons  on  the  danger  of  flies  as  disease-carriers. 

Use  of  footprints  to  prevent  confusion  in  identi- 
fication of  babies  has  been  introduced  in  Chicago's 
largest  maternity  hospital.  The  prints  are  obtained 
in  the  first  hour  of  life.  The  infant's  feet  are  pressed 
against  an  ink  pad  and  then  the  inky  foot  is  placed 
on  paper,  on  which  the  impression  appears.  The 
new  method  of  identification  is  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  value  from  a  scientific  point. 

Mrs.  June  Haughton,  expert  rifle  shot,  has  organized 
the  American  Defence  Rifle  Club  and  hopes  to  form  a 
chain  of  clubs  throughout  the  country  to  teach  men 
and  women  how  to  use  a  rifle.  These  clubs  will  pay 
minimum  dues  and  get  their  ammunition  at  cost,  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  of  all  classes  to  become 
members.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  have  targets 
and  ranges  placed  in  public  parks. 

The  Portland,  Oregon,  school  board  urges  all 
teachers  to  bring  along  their  bathing  suits  and  enjoy 
the  great  school  swimming  pools  during  their  stay 
during  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention.  Instructor  Millie 
Schloth  will  give  exhibitions  with  her  classes  and 
instruction  in  the  art. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  that  Nielsine  Nelson,  the  first  woman 
physician  in  Denmark,  bequeathed  to  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  three  funds 
of  20,000  crowns  each  for  scholarships  for  needy 
women  medical  students,  and  a  further  50,000  crowns 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  name  of  Ludvig  Trier,  a 
friend  who  had  aided  her  and  other  students. 


POSSE  BANQUET 

The  Posse  Alumni  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  19.  Officers  elected  for  next  year  include 
President  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Hines,  '13;  Vice-President 
Miss  Elinor  Wallace,  '17;  Secretary  Miss  Abbie  W. 
Sullivan,  '93. 
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NATION  AT  WAR  NEEDS  TO  RELAX 


By  Sol  Metzger 


It  has  often  been  said  that  college  spirit,  which  has 
been  fostered  by  intercollegiate  athletics,  is  akin  to 
patriotism.  In  the  present  momentous  national 
situation  this  expression  has  become  a  truth.  The 
wholesale  cancellation  of  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests —  in  many  instances  a  great  financial  sacrifice  — 
the  enrollment  of  varsity  athletes  in  every  branch  of 
the  service  and  the  systematic  military  training  which 
has  long  been  in  progress  at  many  of  our  educational 
institutions  are  proof  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  college 
men. 

And  so  marked  is  the  military  tendency  among 
college  athletes  that  it  would  seem  as  though  inter- 
collegiate athletics  are  over  until  peace  is  had. 

The  writer  has  discussed  this  last  situation  with 
many  men  who  seem  best  able  to  forecast  what  course 
is  to  be  pursued  during  hostilities.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  intercollegiate  athletics  will  be  con- 
tinued in  somewhat  restricted  form  by  the  time  the 
country  has  settled  down  to  the  struggle  facing  it. 
This  view  is  based  on  three  things: 

First,  there  is  the  English  precedent.  When  the 
great  war  began,  intercollegiate  athletics  were  aban- 
doned at  the  principal  English  universities,  Cambridge 
and  Oxford;  but  when  it  was  well  under  way,  with 
these  institutions  still  open,  athletics,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  resumed. 

Second,  there  is  the  feeling  which  will  not  down  and 
which  apparently  has  the  government's  approval, 
because  schedules  with  other  institutions  were  not 
cancelled  at  either  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  that 
athletic  sports  are  a  part  of  military  preparedness. 

Certainly,  no  influence  has  done  more  to  preserve  a 
physical  standard  in  the  United  States  than  sport, 
both  amateur  and  professional.  These  facts  have 
been  brought  out  clearly  by  army  and  navy  officials. 

Third,  it  is  recognized  that  a  nation  at  war  needs 
relaxation.  This  being  true,  there  appears  no  better 
way  of  supplying  it  than  by  holding  athletic  games, 
especially  if  they  can  be  made  to  aid  the  cause  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 


•Reprint. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

Have  you  bought  your  Liberty  Bond? 

Miss  Lillie  M.  Wolfram  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
Glaveston,  Texas. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Ramsey  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Muriel  H.  Mayo  will  again  take  charge  of  a 
playground  during  the  summer  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Miss  Marion  Adwers  will  act  as  Athletic  Director 
and  Dancing  Instructor  at  Pine  Knoll  Camp  in  the 
White  Mountains.    The  season  lasts  several  months. 

Mr.  Don  J.  Fike  has  been  engaged  as  Swimming 
Director  at  Mercersbury  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  living  expenses. 

The  address  of  President  Foster  of  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Oregon  in  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  most  interesting,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  subject  "Intercollegiate  Athletics 
and  the  War."  Other  subjects  of  recent  choice  are 
"School  Spirit"  by  Miss  Ethel  P.  Andrus,  Principal 
of  Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
"Physical  Education  and  the  Teacher  of  the  Elementary 
School"  by  Signe  E.  Hagelthorn  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  University  cf  California. 

Miss  Ethel  Camilla  Jackson  recently  gave  a  recital 
at  the  Posse  Gymnasium  the  proceeds  of  which  she 
donated  to  the  Students'  Loan  Fund  of  the  Posse 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastic. 
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Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

779  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  27th  to  July  28th,  1917 

From  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Daily 

Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Kinesiology, 
Medical  Gymnastics  and  Massage.  Practice  in 
Educational  Gymnastics  and  Games  at  the  School 
Gymnasium.  Practice  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  at  the  City  Hospital  Clinic. 

Tuition,  $50.00  for  Full  Course ;  $30.00  for  either 
Theory  or  Practice.  Dancing,  Tennis,  Clubswinging, 
etc.,  will  be  taught  at  a  small  extra  expense. 

HARTVIG  NISSEN,  "Director 
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So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's  light ; 
And  the  blest  seeds  you  scattered,  bloom 

A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 
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UNDER  THE  FLAG 


Under  our  own  flag,  still  we  will  sail  her  — 
Gallantly  sail  her,  our  own  Ship  of  State ; 

Faiths  we  have  lived  by  still  shall  avail  her, 
Hope  at  her  prow,  wing'd,  expectant,  elate! 

Over  the  deeps  of  a  perilous  ocean, 

Honor  compelling,  we  still  will  sail  on; 

Giving,  unfearing,  a  loyal  devotion, 

Until,  in  life  —  in  death,  danger  is  gone. 

Deem  not  that  we,  whom  our  fathers  before  us 
Taught  to  love  freedom  and  died  to  make  free, 

Coward  shall  fly,  while  in  the  heavens  are  o'er  us 
Craft  of  the  ether  or  boats  under  sea ; 

There  is  in  valor  that  hearkens  to  duty  — 

Something  that  dearer  may  be  than  long  yeara ; 

And  in  man's  service  there  may  be  a  beauty 
Higher  than  glory,  and  deeper  than  tears. 

—  Florence  Earle  Coates. 


♦GYMNASTICS  FOR  THE  BUSINESS 
WOMAN 


By  Lillie  May  Wolfram 


Is  there  any  class  of  women  that  needs  gymnastics 
more  than  the  business  woman?  Let  us  take  .a  type, 
see  what  her  needs  are  and  what  gymnastics  can  do 
for  her. 


♦Prize  Essay. 


She  goes  to  the  office  early  in  the  morning  and  sits 
down  at  her  desk,  where  she  remains  with  few  inter- 
ruptions till  time  for  lunch.  She  goes  out  to  a  hurried 
lunch,  and  hurries  back  to  the  office  to  step  into 
the  rush  of  work  again. 

First  notice  her  circulation.  Her  brain  is  very 
busy  all  day  and  other  parts  are  comparitively 
inactive,  consequently  there  is  an  increased  supply  ot 
blood  in  her  head  and  a  decreased  amount  in  other 
parts.  Her  joints  are  flexed  most  of  the  time,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  vessels  in  these  flexed  joints 
makes  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  very  slow. 
Upon  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  stream  depends  the 
growth  of  the  tissues,  for  through  it  the  food  principle 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  the  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  are  carried  to  the  tissues,  and  waste  products 
are  carried  off. 

We  take  this  woman  to  a  gymnasium  and  give  her 
movements  of  extension  of  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as  to 
stretch  out  the  vessels  in  them  and  bring  more  blood 
to  them.  We  also  tell  her  to  bend  her  trunk  sideways, 
which  stretches'out  the  large  vessels  along  the  spine 
and  around  the  viscera  and  increases  the  flow  there. 
Thus  the  blood  pressure  in  the  brain  is  decreased  and 
the. blood  is  distributed  to  parts  needing  it.  We  give 
her  exercises,  too,  that  increase  the  general  circu- 
lation. 

How  about  the  business  woman's  digestion?  She 
eats  her  lunch  hurriedly,  so  it  is  usually  not  properly 
masticated  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  have  more 
work  to  do.  They  need  just  at  this  time  more  blood 
than  any  other  part;  but  she  has  to  begin  work 
immediately  alter  lunch,  her  brain  demands  blood  too, 
so  neither  brain  nor  digestive  apparatus  does  its 
proper  work.  As  she  sits  most  of  the  time  her 
voluntary  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed  and  con- 
sequently grow  weak.  When  these  voluntary  muscles 
lose  their  contractility  the  involuntary  .muscles  which 
give  the  intestine  its  wormlike  movement  are  also 
weakened.  Upon  this  peristalsis  of  the  intestine 
depends  the  secretion  of  digestive  juices  in  the  intes- 
tinal walls,  the  absorption  of  food  products  into  the 
blood,  and  the  elimination  of  waste  matter  from  the 
large  intestine.  The  weakened  walls  of  the  abdomen 
allow  the  viscera  to  sag,  causing  a  crowding  of  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  so  that  they  cannot 
work  properly. 
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What  we  need  most,  then,  is  to  strengthen  these 
muscles.  In  the  gymnasium  this  woman  is  given 
exercises  to  bring  these  abdominal  muscles  into 
strong  contraction.  The  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  increases  the  peristalsis  of 
the  intestines,  so  that  digestion  is  improved.  By 
their  action  also  the  circulation  is  increased  so  that 
the  digested  food  is  carried  all  over  the  body.  The 
strengthened  walls  support  the  viscera  in  their 
proper  position,  so  they  can  perform  their  functions 
properly. 

The  most  necessary  thing  for  a  healthy  body  is 
oxygen.  The  average  business  woman  never  gets 
enough  fresh  air.  She  is  indoors  all  day,  and  often 
the  windows  are  closed  to  prevent  papers  from  blowing. 
She  usually  goes  to  and  from  work  in  a  crowded  car. 
Then,  she  does  not  breathe  properly.  She  wears 
clothing,  usually  tight  at  the  waist,  which  prevents 
proper  breathing  —  that  which  involves  the  whole 
chest.  Nor  is  her  position  at  the  desk  conducive  to 
proper  breathing.  She  sits  with  her  head  dropped 
forward,  and  as  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bony  structure  of 
the  chest,  this  is  allowed  to  drop  and  decrease  the 
lung  space.  Her  shoulders  are  dropped  forward, 
and  one  shoulder  is  sometimes  lower  than  the  other, 
which  tends  to  cause  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
and  compress  the  chest  on  the  side  of  the  low  shoulder. 

To  counteract  this  we  first  give  her  exercises  to 
expand  the  chest  in  all  of  its  diameters,  stretching 
and  flinging  the  arms  sideways  and  upward,  arching 
the  trunk  backward  and  movements  of  climbing  and 
hanging.  Then  after  the  chest  is  suppled  we  teach 
her  to  breathe  properly  —  deeply  and  with  the  whole 
chest. 


GOOD  POSTURE  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE 
IN  SCHOOLS 


By  George  A.  Johnston 


( Concluded) 

The  only  thing  to  do  to  raise  the  standard  of 
health  among  school  children  and  to  give  them  the 
proper  start  in  life  to  which  every  child  is  rightiully 
entitled  is  to  employ  school  gymnastics,  for  it  solves 
this  problem  of  how  we  can  counteract  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  child  to  sit  with  shoulders  stooped. 


There  seems  to  be  a  certain  type  of  child  whose 
natural  tendency  is  to  sit  or  stand  with  good  posture, 
but  this  is  the  exception.  As  a  uile  careful  instruction 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  good  posture  of  the 
majority.  Realizing  this,  we  can  see  that  Physical 
Education  is  essential  it  we  wish  our  boys  and  girls 
to  leave  school  with  good  physiques.  If  the  schools 
will  accomplish  this  much,  the  pupils  will  undoubt- 
edly go  through  lite  better  equipped  to  compete  in 
the  work  which  they  have  chosen  to  follow.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  schools  allow  them  to  leave 
with  some  physical  deformity,  their  physical  infirmity 
will  be  a  handicap  all  through  life,  even  though 
mentally  they  be  specially  gifted. 

Another  great  injury  which  is  likely  to  follow  the 
continuance  of  bad  posture  is  the  effect  on  the  spine. 
If  a  child  sits  during  school  hours  with  shoulders 
inclined  forward  or  leaning  to  one  side,  the  spine  will 
readily  incline  also.  If  this  condition  is  continued 
day  after  day  through  school  hours,  we  shall  even- 
tually get  a  permanent  abnormal  curve,  with  its 
accompanying  effects  on  general  health  of  the  child. 

For  when  any  part  of  the  body  is  /orced  to  assume 
a  position  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  it  affects  the 
rest  of  the  body;  thus  a  detormity  in  any  part  of  the 
body  would  affect  the  general  health,  and  we  find 
the  effect  still  more  far  reaching  when  we  consider 
the  effect  on  the  mind. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  physical 
condition  reflects  on  the  mental,  and  that  mental 
activity  is  so  closely  related  to  physical  vigor  that 
they  are  inseparable,  and  thus  conditions  are  trans- 
mitted the  one  to  the  other. 

A  child  who  is  suffering  from  impaired  physical 
health  will  also  suffer  more  or  less  from  mental 
depression,  and  consequently  the  child's  power  of 
concentration  will  not  be  up  to  the  standard  it  would 
be  if  he  were  physically  fit;  and  as  concentration  is 
the  basis  of  all  study,  the  child  will  have  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  his  daily  studies. 

So  we  can  truthfully  say  that  a  child  physically 
handicapped  is  mentally  handicapped  as  well. 

In  summing  up  all  the  injuries  which  may  be  due 
to  bad  posture,  we  find,  in  reality,  they  are  the  effects 
of  neglect  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  child's 
physical  education  and  we  can  see  the  paramount 
importance  of  School  gymnastics.  But  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  future 
citizens  at  heart,  to  know  that  Educators  are  grad- 
ually realizing  the  importance  of  this  subject  and 
we  hope  in  the  not  too  distant  future  that  physical 
training  will  be  a  compulsory  part  of  every  child's 
education. 
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*FROM  TEACHER  TO  TRENCH 


(Published  by  request  of  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

Little  teacher  of  the  one- room  school  and  all  other 
teachers  are  you  on  the  firing  line?  In  this  big  work 
of  food  conservation  what  is  your  part?  Are  you 
going  to  help  win  the  war  by  giving  your  own  daily 
service  ? 

If  this  message  reaches  you,  and  you  stand  up, 
face  front,  and  join  the  "Soldiers  of  the  Commissary," 
write  to  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington  to 
say  you  have  enlisted. 

Do  you  remember  the  President's  April  message 
calling  you  to  the  "Service  Army"  —  "not  ble  and 
honored  host?"  This  message  has  gone  to  you  in 
many  ways.  Did  you  receive  it?  Perhaps  you  got 
it  on  the  ten  lessons  on  food  conservation  given  at 
the  summer  normal.  If  not,  you  can  get  the  booklet 
from  the  Conservation  Bureau,  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Study  these  lessons  carefully 
and  re-arrange  them  if  necessary,  to  meet  conditions 
where  you  will  teach  this  winter. 

Here  is  your  part :  You  are  to  see  that  this  message 
reaches  every  woman  in  your  school  district.  First, 
get  it  by  heart  yourself.  Then  see  that  it  reaches  the 
home  through  school  rallies,  afternoon  courses  on 
food  conservation  timed  to  suit  the  women,  and 
individual  work  in  the  home. 

Many  first  aids  are  ready  for  you.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  will  send  you,  if 
you  ask,  a  number  of  bulletins  that  will  help  you  to 
teach  your  community  food,  saving,  food  preserving 
and  economical  use  of  available  foods.  Other  bulletins 
can  be  secured  from  your  State  Agricultural  College. 
Next,  get  all  the  help  you  can  from  your  state  and 
local  organizations  for  food  conservation,  and  organize 
community  work  under  their  direction.  Study  all 
your  material  carefully  before  you  begin  work  and 
determine  just  what  should  be  the  line  of  attack  in 
your  neighborhood.  A  rally  and  speeches  w'll  make 
a  good  start;  but  yours  will  be  the  hard  follow-up 
work. 

The  course  of  lessons  issued  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  tell  you  definite  and  immediate  things 
to  do.    Stick  to  fundamentals : 

1.  The  wise  and  careful  use  of  wheat,  meat,  butter, 
fat  and  milk. 

2.  Save  by  using  something  just  as  good  for  the 
family  but  not  so  much  needed  by  our  armies  and 
allies  —  for  instance;  the  use  of  other  fats  than  butter 
in  cooking,  the  use  of  other  cereals  for  part  of  the 
wheat  in  bread,  the  free  use  of  game,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs  and  cheese  to  reduce  the  demand  for  beef,  pork 
and  mutton. 


3.  Conserve  all  perishable  foodstuffs  of  the  farm 
by  eating  freely  in  season,  and  saving  for  out  of  season 
by  canning,  drying  and  preserving. 

In  taking  the  lead  in  your  community,  you  will 
not  be  doing  something  easy ;  but  —  the  men  in  the 
trenches  have  a  tougher  job.  Co  at  it,  and.  help  will 
spring  to  your  side.  Call  in  all  the  aids  —  the  county 
superintendent,  the  county  demonstrator,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  nearest  bank,  the  preacher,  and  especially 
the  women  of  your  district  —  but  depend  on  your 
own  determination  to  help  win  this  fight. 

'  Every  American  teacher  is  needed  as  a  volunteer 
member  of  the  Food  Administration.  Your  country 
calls  you  and  will  call  until  you  answer,  "Here  am  I." 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  BRAIN 


No  matter  how  good  a  brain  one  has  he  will  not  be 
a  good  student  unless  he  learns  early  in  life  how  to 
use  his  mental  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
reason  why  boys  and  girls  of  mediocre  ability  outstrip 
naturally  brilliant  children  in  school  and  in  afterlife 
is  because  the  former  have  learned  how  to  use  their 
brains,  while  the  latter  have  not. 

Knowing  how  to  acquire  knowledge  with  the  least 
time  and  effort  is  as  important  as  knowledge  itself. 
Too  many  childrsn  and  grown  persons  as  well  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  they  can  learn  by  bulldog 
strength  and  tenacity  alone.  Educators  are  just 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  studying  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  everybody  to  know  the  right  way. 

Dr.  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn  has  recently  made 
some  very  interesting  discoveries  about  efficiency  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  economy  in  study.  What  he  has  found 
out  is  of  great  value  not  only  to  those  who  are  still  in 
school  or  college,  but  also  to  those  who  have  passed 
that  stage,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should 
never  cease  until  we  are  dead. 

Real  interest  in  what  he  wishes  to  study  is,  Dr. 
Dearborn  finds,  the  first  step  in  the  making  of  a  good 
student.  Once  this  interest  is  really  acquired  you 
learn  almost  reflexly  and  without  any  great  effort, 
because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  you. 

Whatever  you  have  an  interest  in,  you  enjoy  doing, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  well-adapted  work  in  the 
long  run  is  the  most  certain,  if  not  the  greatest,  of 
human  delights.  Many  people  think  of  work  as  a 
necessary  something  disagreeable  rather  than  agree- 
able, but  it  is  certainly  one  of  life's  most  permanent 
and  substantial  satisfactions  and  delights.  All  great, 
useful  and  original  work  ordinarily  is  done  under 
conditions  such  that  the  work  is  enjoyable,  there 
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being  always  enough  interest  about  it  to  make  it 
pleasurable.  It  is  under  these  conditions,  further- 
more and  generally  under  these  alone,  that  the  largest 
amount  of  energy  is  expended. 

There  are  two  efficient  ways  of  acquiring  knowledge 
—  the  conscious  and  subconscious.  Conscious,  or 
deliberate  study,  is  what  school  children  call  "grind- 
ing," and  is  essentially  a  restraining  process.  When 
we  study  consciously  we  must  hold  back  fatigue,  the 
impulse  to  distraction,  the  stimulus  of  the  senses,  the 
longing  for  change,  and  keep  everlastingly  at  the  task 
of  forcing  our  brains  along  new  pathways. 

The  conscious  student  must  avoid  "false  study'' 
in  which  the  eyes  are  open  while  the  brain  is  shut  and- 
except  in  a  few  instances,  he  must  avoid  learning  by 
rote. 

Attention  should  not  be  concentrated  on  a  book 
for  too  long  a  time  without  rest.  Every  twenty 
minutes  or  so  the  student  should  walk  around  the 
room  for  a  minute  or  two.  This  activity  will  draw 
some  of  the  blood  of  your  brain  into  your  legs  and 
will  relieve  the  strain  on  your  eyes. 

The  other  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  —  the 
subconscious  —  consists  in  subconscious  observation 
on  one's  subconscious  mind.  It  is  by  this  method 
that  most  of  the  endless  details  of  knowledge  are 
supplied,  and  without  it  we  could  not  understand 
anything  worth  learning. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  study  is  a  young 
child  learning  to  speak.  He  does  not  at  first  con- 
sciously strive  to  pick  up  the  marvelous  art  of  speech 
but  none  the  less  he  acquires  it  quickly,  in  part  by 
imitation. 

There  are  three  different  ways  of  learning  by  this 
subconscious  method  —  by  seeing  things,  by  hearing 
things  and  by  actively  doing  things. 

For  the  student  who  uses  the  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious methods  of  study  intelligently  examina- 
tions cease  to  be  a  bugbear.  They  simply  take  care 
of  themselves. 

"Examinations,"  says  Dr.  Dearborn,  "are  not 
intended  to  trap  you,  but  are  intended  as  means  to 
find  out  how  much  ypu  know  or  do  not  know;  mostly, 
in  fact,  how  much  you  do  not  know.  Cramming 
for  an  examination  is  like  carrying  weights  in  your 
pockets  when  getting  weighed;  you  are  cheating 
yourself.  The  economical  way  is  to  keep  your  notes 
posted  up  in  your  books  and  in  your  brains  every  day 
so  they  can  associate,  and  you  learn  much  faster, 
giving  your  subconscious  faculties  a  better  chance. 
The  power  of  grasping  ideas  is  an  extremely  valuable 
one.  Pick  out  the  gist  and  sense  of  a  running  dis- 
course, select  the  ideas  and  express  them  in  your  own 
words." 


ATHLETICS  AS  USUAL 

An  editorial  in  one  of  the  large  Boston  dailies 
contains  the  following: 

"The  President  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
utter  abandonment  of  college  athletics  during  the 
war  period;  for  he  sees  in  these  activities  a  fine  force 
for  the  increased,  or  maintained,  sturdiness  of  young 
manhood,  which  will  be  essential  in  years  just  ahead, 
particularly  if  the  war  is  to  endure  for  some  time. 

"His  view  is  entirely  sane.  It  is  inevitable  that 
with  so  much  of  college  attention  turned  to  prepa- 
ration for  and  participation  in  war,  every  other 
activity  of  college  life  must  suffer  a  decline  in  favor 
and  importance  in  the  minds  of  students  and  teachers 
alike.  Thus  we  see  the  courses  thinned,  and  thus 
we  see  many  other  signs  of  abnormal  but  inevitable 
conditions  at  our  American  colleges.  Nor  could  there 
be  the  usual  zest  in  intercollegiate  games,  as  great 
shows,  under  such  an  emergency  as  the  present.  It 
would  not  be  wholesome  or  seemly  to  devote  to  play 
quite  so  large  a  proportion  of  time  and  energy  as  is 
permitted  and  favored  under  ordinary  conditions. 

"Yet  there  is  back  of  all  the  showiness  and  splurge 
of  college  athletics  a  great  virtue,  a  cleanness  and  a 
strength  which  are  important  factors  in  our  national 
life.  The  assertion  is  not  forgotten,  that  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  cricket  fields  of  England. 

"This  consideration  of  sustaining  athletic  interest 
and  practice  is.  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  not 
too  radically  overturning  customs  in  our  country 
which  have  been  proved  good,  and  the  usefulness  of 
which  remains  apparent.  We  cannot  have  "athletics 
as  usual";  but  we  can  have  athletics  kept  up  to  a 
level  of  vigor  and  interest  which  will  continue  to 
energize  our  youth  for  the  needs  of  days  to  come." 

Moreover,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
issued  an  urgent  appeal  to  pupils  to  remain  in  school 
and  college  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Dr.  Claxtion  points 
out  that  there  were  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  this  year  more  than  one  and  one-half  millions 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  somewhat  more  than  200,000 
of  them  graduated.  In  an  ordinary  year  90,000  or 
more  of  these  would  this  fall  enter  college,  normal 
school  or  technical  school  to  be  prepared  for  such 
service  to  society,  State  and  Nation  as  can  be  ren- 
dered only  by  those  who  have  received  education 
beyond  that  which  the  high  schools  can  give.  He 
says  "Many  college  presidents  and  others  fear  that 
on  account  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  few  boys 
and  girls  will  enter  college  this  fall  and  that  the 
total  college  attendance  will  be  very  small.  The 
number  ought,  however,  to  be  much  larger  than 
usual. 

"The  more  mature  young  men  are,  the  more  ser- 
viceable they  are  in  the  army.    The  selective  draft 
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will  take  only  those  between  twenty-one  and  thirty. 
In  the  total  of  60,000,000  people  of  productive  age 
in  the  United  States  the  350,000  students  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools  and  technical  and  vocational 
schools  of  high  grade  constitute  only  about  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  More  than  half  of  these  live  in 
cities  and  cannot  be  employed  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction except  as  a  few  of  them  may  find  work  on  the 
farms  during  the  summer.  Their  going  to  college 
will  not  lower  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  will  all  be  open 
with  undiminished  income  from  public  funds  and 
endowments,  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance 
will  continue.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  the 
older  students  will  not  return  next  fall  and  the  higher 
classes  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  The  graduates 
from  the  high  schools  should  see  to  it  that  the  lower 
classes  more  than  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 

"This  appeal  is  made  on  the  basis  of  patriotic 
duty.  If  the  war  should  be  long  the  country  will 
need  all  the  trained  men  and  women  it  can  get  — 
many  more  than  it  now  has.  There  will  be  men  in 
abundance  to  fight  in  the  trenches  but  there  will  be 
a  dearth  of  officers,  engineers,  and  men  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  in  all  th?  industries,  in  trans- 
portation, and  in  many  other  places  where,  skill  and 
daring  are  just  as  necessary  for  success  as  in  the 
trenches. 

"When  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  made  upon  us 
such  demands  for  men  and  women  of  knowledge  and 
training  as  have  never  before  come  to  any  country. 
There  will  be  equal  need  for  a  much  higher  average 
of  general  intelligence  for  citizenship  than  has  been 
necessary  until  now.  The  world  will  have  to  be 
rebuilt  and  American  college  men  and  women  must 
assume  a  large  part  of  the  task.  In  all  international 
affairs  we  must  play  a  more  important  part  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  For  years  we  must  feed  our  own 
industrial  population  and  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Western  and  Central  Europe.  We  must 
readjust  our  industrial  and  social  and  civic  life  and 
institutions.  We  must  extend  our  foreign  commerce, 
We  must  increase  our  production  to  pay  our  large 
war  debts  and  to  carry  on  all  th^  enterprises  for  the 
general  welfare  which  have  been  begun  but  many  of 
which  will  be  ratarded  as  the  war  continues.  China 
and  Russia  with  their  new  democracies  and  their 
new  developments  which  will  come  as  a  result  will 
need  and  ask  our  help  in  many  ways.  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Central  Powers  will  all  be 
going  through  a  process  of  reconstruction  and  we 
should  be  ready  to  give  them  generously  every 
possible  help.  Their  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  almost  empty.  Their  older  students,  their 
recent  graduates,  and  their  younger  professors  are 


fighting  and  dying  in  the  trenches,  or  are  already 
dead;  as  are  many  of  their  older  scientific  and  literary 
men,  artists,  and  others  whose  work  is  necessary  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  cultural  and  spiritual  life  and 
for  all  that  makes  for  higher  civilization.  For  many 
years  after  the  war  is  over  some  of  these  countries 
will  be  unable  to  support  their  colleges  and  universities 
as  they  have  supported  them  in  the  past.  America 
must  come  to  the  rescue.  We  must  be  ready  to 
assume  all  the  responsibilities  and  perform  thoroughly 
and  well  all  the  duties  that  will  come  to  us  in  the  new 
and  more  closely  related  world  which  will  rise  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  world  which  is  now  passing 
away  in  the  destruction  of  the  war.  To  what  extent 
and  how  well  we  may  be  able  to  do  this  will  depend 
upon  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  graduating 
from  our  high  schools  and  upon  those  who  will  follow 
in  the  next  few  years  to  a  larger  degree  than  upon 
any  other  like  number  of  people." 

Even  if  there  are  to  be  no  organized  sports  in  the 
colleges  this  fall  athletic  exercises  will  continue  to  be 
popular.  And,  while  the  college  faculties  will  cut 
the  schedules  short,  they  are  very  sure  to  agree 
that  the  students'  sports  should  be  properly  super- 
vised, which  means  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
professional  coaches  and  trainers  will  continue  to  be 
employed,  and  if  anything,  will  have  the  supervision 
over  more  athletes  than  when  specializing  in  the  task 
to  develop  winning  university  teams. 


NEW  INVENTIONS 


The  Scientific  American  describes  the  following 
inventions; 

Toilet  bowl  by  M.  J.  Carroll,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  toilet 
bowl  which  may  be  readily  disinfected,  the  bowl 
having  in  its  side  a  well,  in  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  bowl  at  and  above  the  water  seal,  so 
that  a  disinfectant  may  be  introduced  into  the  bowl 
through  the  communication  above  the  water  seal 
and  the  disinfectant  may  be  fed  to  the  bowl  at  the 
water  seal. 

Hypodermic  syringe  by  B.  T.  Blueblood,  West 
Seattle,  Wash.  This  invention  has  for  its  object  to 
provide  a  syringe  having  a  tube  constructed  with  a 
socket  to  receive  a  nipple  on  a  syringe  removably 
disposed  in  the  tube  so  that  a  local  anaesthetic  may 
be  disposed  in  the  tube  which  will  pass  through  a 
nipple  on  the  tube  corresponding  to  the  nipple  on 
the  syringe  and  to  a  needle  mounted  on  the  tube 
nipple,  when  the  syringe  is  given  an  inward  move- 
ment relatively  to  the  tube.  The  syringe  nipple 
fits  in  the  tube  socket  to  permit  of  a  subsequent 
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injection  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  while  there  is  an 
airtight  connection  between  the  tube  nipple  and  the 
syringe  nipple. 

Game  apparatus  by  R.  M.  Brenner,  Palisade, 
N.  J.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a 
game  apparatus  for  use  in  pleasure  resorts  or  in  the 
form  of  a  toy  for  children  to  aid  them  in  learning 
rapid  addition.  The  apparatus  comprises  a  table 
provided  with  a  rail  and  open  at  one  end  to  permit 
of  rolling  a  ball  over  the  table,  the  head  end  of  the 
table  being  provided  with  spaced  pockets  for  the 
ball  to  pass  into  and  counters  mounted  to  turn  on  a 
vertical  axis  in  the  said  rails,  each  counter  having 
peripheral  numbers  projecting  beyond  the  inner  face 
of  the  corresponding  rail  into  a  possible  path  of  the 
ball  rolled  over  the  table. 


RESUSCITATION  AFTER  ELECTRIC  SHOCK 

A  man,  about  to  erect  primary  wires,  was  appa- 
rently killed  by  accidentally  touching  a  wire  carrying 
2,300  volts.  A  lineman  immediately  took  hold  of 
the  ankles  of  the  limp  body,  lifting  it  until  the  whole 
weight  rested  on  the  neck  and  letting  it  fall.  He 
then  took  a  pair  of  connectors  and  hammered  the 
soles  of  the  injured  man's  feet  without  removing  his 
shoes.  Another  lineman  opened  the  man's  mouth, 
pulled  forward  the  swallowed  tongue  (which  occurs 
in  electric  shock)  and  was  about  to  begin  the  Schaefer 
prone  method  of  resuscitation  when  the  man  returned 
to  life.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital  and  is  now 
well  though  suffering  severely  from  his  burns.  Similar 
cases  of  recovery  from  electric  shock  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  plan  of  striking  the  feet  with- 
out removing  the  shoes. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  GYMNASIUM 


Tucked  away  in  the  western  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  a  town  of  only  2,075  inhabitants,  is  the 
biggest  gymnasium  in  the  world.  The  town  is 
Hanover,  but  the  gymnasium  would  hardly  be  there 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Dartmouth  College  was 
moved  there  in  the  18th  century  from  Connecticut. 
Several  years  ago  the  Dartmouth  alumni  decided  to 
build  a  gymnasium,  and,  with  char?cteristic  enthu- 
siasm, they  did  not  stop  raising  money  until  they  had 
enough  to  raise  a  larger  gymnasium  than  any  other 
in  the  world. 

The  great  brick  building  is  about  362  feet  in  length, 
and  consists  of  a  main  structure  flunked  by  two  wings. 
The  main  building  is  217  feet  deep  and  the  wings  112. 


The  huge  size  makes  it  possible  to  have  an  indoor 
cinder  running  track  with  six  laps  to  the  mile  and  an 
indoor  100-yard  straightaway  track  for  dashes,  two 
unique  features. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  else  where  a  gymnasium 
big  enough  to  permit  both  regular  gymnastic  exercises 
and  the  preliminary  training  for  all  branches  of  the 
college  athletic  teams.  The  east  wing  has  facilities 
for  track  athletics  and  field  sports  and  an  indoor  base- 
ball diamond  is  in  the  west  wing.  On  the  second 
floor  is  the  great  room  for  physical  exercises,  80  by  200 
feet,  large  enough  for  several  hundred  men  to  take 
regular  gymnastic  training.  This  room  is  also  used 
during  the  winter  for  balls  and  other  festive  occasions. 

In  the  building  are  also  the  customary  lockers, 
baths,  and  trophy  room,  the  latter  decorated  with 
emblems  of  Dartmouth  victories.  One  of  the  im- 
provements now  contemplated  is  a  swimming  pool. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  raised  chiefly  by  sub- 
scriptions of  the  alumni,  was  about  $150,000. 

The  first  gymnasiums  were  built  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  training  schools  for  competitors  in  the 
public  games.  They  were  large  buildings  and  main- 
tained at  great  expense,  as  the  Greeks  regarded 
physical  training  as  something  of  tremendous  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  They  contained 
spacious  halls  for  exercise,  baths,  an  open  athletic 
field  and  covered  porticos  for  practice  during  rainy 
weather.  Outside,  but  connected  with  the  main 
building,  were  other  porticos  where  philosophers 
debated  and  delivered  lectures.  The  importance  of 
the  gymnasium  in  Greek  life  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  Plato  taught  at  one  and  Aristotle  at  another. 

The  iRomans  did  not  take  so  kindly  to  athletic 
contests  and  after  the  downfall  of  Greece  many  cen- 
turies were  to  pass  before  gymnasiums  were  again 
popular.  Among  the  first  of  the  modern  nations 
to  emphasize  physical  training  for  school  children 
were  the  Germans,  although  today  the  word  "gym- 
nasium" in  German  merely  means  the  highest  grade 
of  secondary  school  and  has  no  relation  to  athletics 
or  physical  exercises. 

The  United  States  has  for  many  years  been  the 
world's  leader  in  establishing  gymnasiums.  The 
colleges  naturally  have  the  largest  and  most  elaborate, 
but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  kindred  organizations  and 
schools  of  almost  all  grades  are  close  followers  of  all 
but  the  largest  universities. 

The  European  countries  have  never  built  such 
huge  gymnasiums  as  those  in  the  United  States, 
although  there  are  some  large  ones  in  the  more 
important  nations.  In  Germany  and  France  gym- 
nastic training  for  children  is  under  state  control. 
The  Scandinavian  nations  give  more  attention  to 
physical  exercises  by  classes  than  any  other  countries, 
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and  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Finns  attain  a  perfection 
that  cannot  be  approached  by  other  peoples.  The 
women  have  proved  as  expert  as  the  men  and  the 
remarkable  physical  development  of  the  people  is 
probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  vigorous  training. 

Boston  Post. 


ENERGY  OF  A  COUGH 


The  amount  of  energy  expended  in  coughing  has 
been  estimated  to  be  very  considerable. 

A  statistician  has  calculated  that  a  patient  who 
coughs  once  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  ten  hours 
expends  energy  equivalent  to  250  units  of  beat,  whicti 
may  be  translated  as  equivalent  to  the  nourishment 
contained  in  three  eggs  or  two  glasses  of  milk. 

In  normal  respiration  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
chest  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  per  second,  physicians 
say,  whereas  in  violent  coughing  it  may  attain  a 
velocity  of  300  feet. 

"This  waste  of  energy  is  especially  important," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Medical  Critic  and  Guide,  "because 
it  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  persons  whose  assimi- 
lative functions  are  already  working  under  difficulties; 
consequently  the  ingestion  of  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  nourishment  by  no  means  compensates 
for  the  exertion.  It  follows  that  persistent  coughing 
is  per  se  a  cause  of  emaciation,  though  there  are  many 
other  factors  which  tend  in  the  same  direction;  hence 
the  desirability  of  restraining  the  cough  within  safe 
limits,  especially  when  it  is  due  to  irritative  reflexes, 
such  as  are  excited  by  laryngitis  and  pharyngitis." 


TWO  MINUTE  REST  GAMES 

Two  popular  rest  games  of  two-minutes'  duration 
each  are  given  here  for  teachers  of  primary  grades: 

The  Hand  Car 

Thf  pupils  stand  in  twos,  facing  each  other.  Each 
takes  hold  of  a  handle  of  the  imaginary  hand  car  on 
which  they  stand,  then  they  work  up  and  down 
alternately.  When  the  one  pushes  his  handle  down, 
the  one  facing  him  comes  up.  The  children  must 
not  touch  each  other. 

See-Saw 

Three  children  step  to  the  front.  One  stands  with 
arms  extended  sidewise,  to  represent  the  see-saw. 
One  child  takes  hold  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  the  third 
child  the  other  hand.  Then  alternately  stooping  and 
rising,  one.  going  up  as  thj  other  goes  down, they  say: 

"See-saw,  up  and  down, 
I  can  see  all  over  town." 


HEART  AFFECTIONS 


"Usually  a  pain  ir  the  heart  indicates  merely  that 
one  has  overeaten,"  Dr.  William  H.  Robey  assured 
his  audience  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  "Many 
people  are  thus  needlessly  alarmed. 

"Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  really  heart  disease. 
And  the  chief  treatment  is  rest  and  sleep,  less  work, 
less  worry,  more  play  and  a  simpler  diet.  A  defective 
heart  is  nothing  to  cause  panic  so  long  as  it  is  doing 
its  work.  In  cases  that  end  in  sudden  death  there 
will  be  a  swelling  of  the  legs  and  ankles  and  perhaps 
a  cough.  In  cases  ending  in  paralysis  a  plug  in  some 
vessel  in  the  brain  has  occurred. 

Teeth  Source  of  Danger 

"The  first  cause  of  heart  disease,  however,  is 
rheumatism,  due  to  a  need  of  having  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  the  teeth  or  the  nose  and  tonsils 
cleaned  out.  Once  rheumatism  has  starter]  we  have 
no  way  of  preventing  it  from  attacking  the  heart, 
but  the  patient  can  have  himself  searched  for  a  focus 
of  infection.  It  may  be  a  tooth  that  looks  perfectly 
normal  save  under  the  X-ray.  Tonsils,  too,  are  a 
great  cause  of  heart  disease.  They  may,  indeed, 
poison  the  heart  without  affecting  any  other  organ. 
The  same  is  true  of  infections  of  the  nose.  In  chronic 
Bright's  disease  we  have  a  disease  involving  the  heart 
and  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain. 

"Fat  people  who  have  a  tendency  to  heart  trouble 
should  be  reduced  in  weight,  as  they  offer  a  tired 
heart  only  so  much  useless  tissue  through  which  the 
blood  must  be  driven. 

Heart  Disease  Painless 

"The  heart  beats  72  times  a  minute  in  the  normal 
adult  man  and  76  times  in  a  woman,  whereas  the 
lungs  expand  18  times  a  minute.  One  may  feel  a 
thumping  of  the  heart  after  over-eating,  but  it  means 
nothing.  The  majority  of  heart  affections  are  pain- 
less, whereas  a  pain  in  the  heart  means  trouble  in  the 
stomach  or  the  adjacent  muscles  or  nerves. 

"Again,  some  people  become  disturbed  over  a 
murmur  of  the  heart  valves,  which  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  does  not  do  the  slightest  harm.  When  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve  becomes  stimulated,  it  causes 
an  irregularity  of  heart  beat.  Children  are  also  likely 
to  have  a  rhythmic  irregularity  of  the  heart  beat. 

To  160  a  Minute 

"Young  emotional  people,  especially  women,  when 
under  a  nervous  strain,  may  note  a  sudden  increase  of 
heart  beat  that  may  last  five  or  six  minutes  during 
which  time  the  beat  may  increase  to  160  a  minute. 
This  means  merely  a  temporary  loss  of  control  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve,  likely  due  to  lobster  a  la 
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Newburg  —  and  unless  persistent  is  not  in  the  least 
important. 

"Some  young  women  have  strong  heart  action 
accompanied  by  irregularity  of  beat,  which  means 
that  the  openings  in  the  tricuspid  valves  are  too 
narrow  and  the  blood  has  difficulty  getting  through. 
Sometimes,  too,  one  becomes  alarmed  by  feeling  a 
thump  in  the  chest  which  merely  means  a  premature 
contraction. 

20  Cigarettes  a  Day 

"The  man  who  smokes  20  cigarettes  a  day  may 
also  increase  the  rate  and  irregularity  of  the  heart 
beat.  But  the  heart  can  stand  a  tremendous  amount 
of  strain. 

"People  of  advanced  years,  finally,  may  have  a 
heart  beat  of  but  50  per  minute,  due  to  there  being 
two  contractions  of  the  auricle  to  one  of  the  ventricle. 
These  things  are  not  dangerous." 

MINNESOTA  SCHOOLS 


Miss  Annie  Shelland,  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in 
the  Minnesota  department  of  education  says  that 
much  too  small  a  percentage  of  the  money  spent  in 
the  State  for  public  schools  is  spent  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  schools  and  the  pupils.  She  makes 
a  straight  plea  for  rural  school  medical  inspection, 
pointing  out  that: 

Sanitary  conditions  are  poor,  and  th^t  knowledge 
of  sanitary  and  hygienic  principles  is  taught  in  only 
one  school  in  ten. 

Water  supplies  are  contaminated  in  the  majority 
of  rural  schools;  light  and  ventilation  are  inadequate 
and  faulty;  school  toilets  not  clean  and  unscreened 
from  flies;  wash  places  practically  unknown  in  many 
schools,  and  when  they  are  provided,  towels  are  not 
clean  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them;  floors  are 
scrubbed  only  twice  a  year  in  one-third  of  the  rural 
schoo'  districts. 

Need  of  Medical  Attendance 

In  one  county  alone,  where  a  medical  survey  was 
made,  the  conditions  found  were  as  follows,  —  and 
Miss  Shelland  believes  them  to  be  indicative  of  the 
conditions  in  other  counties:  1485  pupils  in  65  county 
schools  were  examined  and.  the  nurses  found  300 
children  with  diseased  tonsils,  750  with  defective 
teeth,  148  with  defective  sight,  and  51  with  adenoids. 
There  were  34  cases  of  goitre,  7  of  nervous  disorders, 
21  of  defective  hearing.  Scarlet  fever  was  found  in 
five  families,  and  it  was  also  shown  that  every  mem- 
ber in  five  other  families  was  tubercular.  The  survey 
taken  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  shows  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  students  arriving  there  are  physically 
defective,  and  that  more  than  half  of  these  defects 
could  haye  been  corrected  in  their  early  school  life. 


The  system  of  medical  inspection  now  in  vogue  in 
the  Minneapolis  schools  was  won  only  after  a  hard 
struggle,  led  by  prominent  members  of  the  Woman's 
Club,  two  of  whom  are  the  Presidents  of  the  State 
and  Hennepin  Countv  Suffrage  Associations. 


KEEP  WELL 


All  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  preventive  medicine 
and  individual  and  community  hygiene  are  empha- 
sized with  unprecedented  force  this  summer,  due  to 
the  circumstance  of  war  and  to  the  probability  of  a 
shortage  of  medical  service  in  some  sections  —  this 
particularly  if  the  war  continues  for  a  considerable 
period.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Pennsylvania  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  discussing  the  possible 
danger  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  brought  across  the 
border  from  Mexico,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  if 
precautions  fail  to  prevent  its  coming  here,  observes 
that  in  his  own  State  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
"intelligent  medical  aid"  for  several  years  "dating 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war."  And  he 
adds: — 

"Just  now  is  it  possible  that  the  medical  men  and 
the  Federal  government  are  not  making  a  calculation 
of  the  necessities  of  our  home  people.  Thousands  of 
our  best  physicians  and  even  teachers  of  medicine 
are  leaving  our  shores  for  foreign  countries.  This 
condition  of  things  makes  it  still  more  important,  if 
we  intend  to  keep  up  the  basic  supply  of  food,  ammu- 
nition and  warriors,  for  our  home  people  to  listen  to 
advice  from  those  who  are  versed  in  preventive 
medicine  and  to  heed  such  advice. 

Good  advice.  And  the  epidemic  of  backyard 
gardening  may  help  to  keep  up  the  general  health  — 
exercise  outdoors  and  a  saner  consumption  of  foods. 

Ex. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  and  Provincial 
Boards  of  Health  of  North  America  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  use  of  travel  certificates  was  not  recom- 
mended but  travel  and  contact  with  children  during 
an  epidemic  should  be  discouraged.  Surveillance 
of  those  coming  from  infected  districts  was  thought 
unnecessary,  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has 
been  definitely  exposed  to  infection.  A  most  effective 
agency  in  the  control  of  the  disease  is  stated  to  be 
the  employment  of  public  health  nurses,  who,  in 
co-operation  with  the  physician,  will  teach  sickroom 
precautions,  the  necessity  for  rest  in  bed  and  the 
need  of  proper  support  for  affected  parts. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  Portland,  Oregon,  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  July  was  interesting  despite 
the  fact  that  few  attended  who  had  to  cross  the 
continent.  The  Pacific  Coast  was  largely  represented. 
The  meetings  of  the  Physical  Education  Department 
were  among  the  most  successful  of  the  convention. 
On  the  first  day  the  hall  was  packed  and  on  the 
second  so  many  attempted  to  enter  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  adjourn  Irom  the  hall  assigned  to  the  large 
auditorium  where  the  general  sessions  were  held. 

This  was  largely  due  to  the  interest  now  prevalent 
on  the  subject  of  physical  training  added  to  the 
splendid  program  arranged  by  Baroness  Rose  Posse, 
President  of  this  department.  Baroness  Posse  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  her  place  was  ably  filled 
by  Miss  May  G.  Long, Supervisor  of  Physical  Training 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Everett,  Washington. 

Every  one  whose  name  appeared  on  the  published 
program  was  able  to  present  his  paper  except  Dr. 
Finley  oi  Albany,  N.  Y„  who  did  not  arrive  from 
his  European  trip  in  time  to  attend  the  convention. 

It  is  rumored  that  Chicago  will  be  the  place  selected 
for  the  next  N.  E.  A.  Convention.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place  among  the  officers.  A  woman  has 
once  more  been  chosen  for  President,  (the  first  being 
Ella  Flagg  Young  elected  in  1910)  that  honor  falling 
to  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Robert 
J.  Aley  of  Maine  was  elected  vice-president,  A.  J. 
Matthews  of  Tempe,  Arizona,  treasurer,  and  J.  W. 
Crabtree  of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Durand  W.  Springer  ot  Ann  Arbor  as  secretary. 

In  the  Physical  Education  Department  officers 
tor  next  year  include  George  W.  Ehler,  president, 
May  G.  Long,  vice-president,  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Margaret  Todd  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Physical  Director  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company.  There  are  800  persons  employed  in  the 
general  offices.  Physical  training  is  a  new  departure 
and  great  things  are  expected  from  it.  During  the 
summer,  Miss  Todd  took  the  Ohio  Civil  Service 
Examination  for  Playground  Positions  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  there  were  over  one  hundred  who  took  the 
examination  and  only  five  vacancies.  Miss  Todd 
was  one  of  the  five  who  were  fortunate  in  getting  an 
appointment.  Later  in  the  summer  she  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  Goodyear  Company  to  have  charge 
of  their  summer  camp  at  Malta,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Harrington,  Posse  '10,  who  has 
resigned  from  his  position  as  athletic  director  at  St. 


Luke's  School  near  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  has  been 
appointed  First  Lieutenant  and  has  gone  to  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma  with  his  regiment,  Mr.  Harrington 
has  trained  at  Plattsburg,  and  will  now  receive 
further  instruction  in  all  military  duties. 

On  July  15,  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Abbott  was  married 
to  Mr.  Albert  Daniel  Norton  at  Bridgton,  Maine. 

On  June  30,  Mr.  Frank  B.  McGovern  was  married 
to  Miss  Mabel  Helme  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Rachel  Lee  Dobyns  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  physical  training  in  the  Annie  Wright 
Seminary,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Miss  Effie  Lena  Wetherell  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools  at 
Phoenix,  N.  Y.  Miss  Wetherell  has  been  supervising 
a  public  playground  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
directed  the  work  of  twelve  assistants,  including 
both  men  and  women.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  a 
sister  of  Miss  Effie,  will  remain  at  Syracuse  University, 
where  she  is  assistant  to  Miss  Katharine  Sibley  in  the 
Women's  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Mary  Butler  has  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  in  the  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
to  accept  the  supervision  of  physical  training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of 
$1200  a  year. 

Miss  Mary  McCormick  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  in  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Bernice  Schweitzer  will  go  to  Angelica,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Imogene  Grant  to  Hunter,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Gladys 
Day  Means  to  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Abby  J. 
Williams  to  Otego,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Miriam  Crowell  has  accepted  a  position  at 
the  Sea  Pines  School,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Miss  Olive  Clapp  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Phvsical  Training  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Miss  Marion  Adwers  has  resigned  from  Akeley 
Hall,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  to  accept  a  position  at 
the  High  School,  Milton,  Mass.  Miss  Helen  Babcock 
will  succeed  Miss  Adwers  at  Akeley  Hall. 

Miss  Mary  Ramsey  has  accepted  a  position  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wheeler  ('12)  has  been  appointed  Supt. 
of  First  District  Schools,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Philip  B.  Kenney  has  reentered  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
where  he  had  served  before  entering  the  Posse  Normal 
School. 

Mr.  Walter  O'Connell  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Miss  Gretcben  R.  Van  Tassel  ('14)  was  married  on 
September  15  to  Dr.  Frederick  O.  West.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Woburn,  Mass.  Mrs.  West  has  been  in  charge  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Woburn 
since  her  graduation  from  Posse  Normal  School. 
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E.  A.  Robart  &  Sons,  311-317  Washington  St. 

Next  to  Town  Hall  BROOKLINE  Tel.  1269  Brookline 


CoroNA 

"The  Personal  Writing  Machine" 

As  necessary  a  20th  Century  Personal 
Convenience  as  your  watch  or  fountain  pen! 

Model  Typewriter  Inspection  Co. 

164  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 
Phone  Main  3927 


"  COLUMBIA" 


Athletic  Apparel 

For  Girls  and  Women 


Gymnasium  Suits  Separate  Bloomers  Sport  Skirts  Athletic  Brassieres 
Camp  Costumes  Middies        Swimming  Suits        and  Garters 

Consumers'  League  Endorsement 

COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  CO.,  Actual  Makers 

301  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
.Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's  light  ; 
And  the  blest  seeds  you  scattered,  bloom 

A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

The  Horace  Partridge  Company 

Salesrooms:  75  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Next  to  Filene's) 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  goods.  Outfitters  to  the 
leading  colleges,  academies  and  gymnasiums  of  the  country. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog,  free  upon  request.  Special  whole- 
sale prices  to  Posse  Gym  members. 
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THE  ACCORDANCE  OF  MIND  AND  BODY 


Muriel  Hay  ward  Mayo 


The  health  of  the  people  is  the  most  vital  affair 
of  the  state  for,  without  health,  men  can  neither 
work  for  the  commonwealth  nor  fight  in  defense  of 
their  country;  without  health  women  cannot  bear 
vigorous  children. 

Dean  Briggs  said  in  his  Commencement  address 
to  a  graduating  class  at  Wellesley  College,  "The 
girl  of  to-day  has  more  independent  manners  and 
happily,  has  along  with  them  a  freer  life.  She  may 
ride  a  horse  without  an  accompaning  groom;  she 
may  bestride  a  horse,  she  may  row  and  run  and 
swim,  and  take  part  in  a  hundred  athletic  exercises 
without  being  one  whit  less  a  woman,"  —  he  forgot 
to  add,  but  a  great  deal  more  of  a  woman. 

During  this  early  stage  of  athletics  our  watch- 
word should  be  "moderation." 

The  play  instinct  is  so  keen  in  all  healthy  young 
animals,  that  a  girl's  active  interest  in  games  suited 
to  her  age  and  strength  should  be  encouraged  and 
developed. 

College  life  is  divided  into  three  phases  and  if 
the  student  does  not  enter  into  each  she  is  not  deriving 
the  full  benefit  from  her  college  training.  These  are 
academic,  social  and  athletic. 

The  girl  in  poor  health,  the  weak  girl,  should 
never  even  think  of  entering  college,  for  she  not 
only  is  excluded  from  sports,  but  she  is  out  of  it, 
yes,  sadly  out  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  the  social  life. 
Ill  health  will  barely  permit  her  to  accomplish  her 
work. 

Then  she  cannot  readily  meet  success  in  her  work 
without  the  social  and  athletic  interests  to  offset  it 


and  act  as  recreation.  The  most  successful  man  has 
some  recreation.  Play  is  as  essential  to  the  mind 
and  body  as  water  is  to  the  plant. 

The  effect  of  bodily  training  is  not  only  mental 
but  moral.  Phillips  Brooks  said,  "The  duty  of 
spiritual  purity  and  loftiness  are  not  two  duties; 
they  are  two  parts  of  the  completest  life  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  live." 

The  "event"  for  which  women  should  train  is  a  long 
and  happy  life  of  usefulness,  with  no  "nerves." 

To  secure  the  health  of  the  people  we  must  teach 
that  a  man's  body  is  his  most  precious  possession. 

What  matters  it  what  learning  one  acquires 
what  riches  he  accumulates,  what  honor  he  gains, 
if  because  he  has  not  been  properly  taught  to  care 
for  his  own  body,  he  suffers  and  dies  long  years  before 
his  time? 

How  awaken  the  educators  of  the  country  to  these 
conditions?    By  physical  education  in  our  schools. 

There  is  a  little  saying  by  Emerson  and  it  pretty 
nearly  explains  the  situation.    It  runs: 

"Rather  let  us  have  men  whose  manhood  is  only 
a  continuation  of  their  boyhood  —  natural  character 
still :  and  not  that  sad  spectacle  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar  —  educated  eyes  in  uneducated  bodies. 


GYMNASTICS  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  WOMAN 


Lillie  May  Wolfram 


(Concluded) 

The  business  woman's  nervous  system,  too,  must 
be  considered.  She  works  often  under  artificial  light 
and  often  in  a  noisy  office,  both  of  which  wear  on 
the  nerves.  About  her  every  moment  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  "hurry."  The  wheels  of  business  rush  on  at 
a  rapid  pace.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done.  Others 
are  rushing.  They  may  do  more  than  she  does,  so 
she  must  hurry  too.  We  find  so  many  business  men 
and  women  suffering  from  neurasthenia,  com- 
monly known  as  "nervous  break-down,"  that  it  is 
called  the  American  disease.  The  business  woman 
does  not  know  how  to  relax.  We  teach  her  to  relax 
individual  parts,  then  the  whole  body.  Since  the 
essentials  of  successful  treatment  of  neurasthenia 
are  embodied  in  exercise,  fresh  air  and  a  tonic  diet 
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we  can  by  gymnastics  greatly  help  to  cure  this 
wide-spread  disease. 

The  above  four  systems  are  closely  related.  Upon 
the  proper  working  of  the  nervous  system  depends 
respiration,  locomotion,  digestion  and  circulation. 
Upon  proper  respiration  depends  the  circulation  and 
upon  the  latter  depends  the  proper  distribution  of 
digested  food,  and  so  on. 

Upon  them  all  depend  all  mental  acts.  Only  when 
the  health  is  at  its  best  can  the  brain  do  its  best 
work.  In  obeying  the  commands  of  the  gymnastic 
teacher,  and  in  learning  to  execute  the  different 
movements,  localization  and  coordination  of  thought 
are  acquired  and  brain  power  increased. 

We  can  help  this  business  woman  spiritually  too. 
Emerson  says,  "All  bad  theology  is  born  of  bad 
nerves."  Surely  when  her  health  is  at  its  best,  the 
world  looks  brighter  and  her  disposition  is  better. 
The  recreation  found  in  gymnastics,  too,  helps. 
The  best  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  friends,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  lay  formality  aside 
and  play  a  jolly  game  with  others  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  business  woman  certainly  needs  proper  exer- 
cise and  recreation.  She  may  find  recreation  in  a 
theatre  or  some  other  indoor  amusement,  but  there 
she  breathes  impure  air  and  does  not  get  exercise. 
She  may  dance  or  she  may  walk  in  the  fresh  air,  but 
this  will  not  suffice.  What  she  needs  is  gymnastics 
properly  applied  to  overcome  the  poor  health  which 
results  from  the  lack  of  exercise. 


PLANS  FOR  "RECONSTRUCTION"  OF 
WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 


The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  Maj.  Gen. 
William  C.  Gorgas,  authorizes  the  following: 

The  whole  conception  of  governmental  and  national 
responsibility  for  caring  for  the  wounded  has  under- 
gone radical  change  during  the  months  of  study 
given  the  subject  by  experts  serving  with  the  Medical 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  others  consulting  with 
them.  Instead  of  the  old  idea  that  responsibility  ended 
with  the  return  of  the  soldier  to  private  life  with 
his  wounds  healed  and  such  pension  as  he  might  be 
given,  it  is  now  considered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  equip  and  reeducate  the  wounded 
man,  after  healing  his  wounds,  and  to  return  him  to 
civil  life  ready  to  be  as  useful  to  himself  and  his 
country  as  possible. 

To  carry  out  this  idea  plans  are  well  under  way  for 
building  "reconstruction  hospitals"  in  large  centers 
of  population.  Sites  have  been  chosen,  though  not 
all  finally  approved,  in  the  following  cities:  Boston, 
New  York,   Philadelphia,'  Baltimore,  Washington, 


Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and  New 
Orleans.  Those  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Chicago  will  probably  be  constructed  first.  Each 
will  be  built  as  a  500-bed  hospital,  but  with  pro- 
vision for  enlargement  to  1,000  beds  if  needed. 

These  hospitals  will  not  be  the  last  step  in  the 
return  of  the  wounded  soldiers  to  civil  life.  When 
the  soldiers  are  able  to  take  up  industrial  training, 
further  provision  will  be  ready.  The  injured  man 
may  be  retrained  to  his  previous  occupation  to  con- 
form with  his  handicapped  condition  or  retrained  for 
a  new  industry  compatible  with  that  condition. 
Additional  education  will  be  given  to  those  fitted 
for  it,  and  men  may  in  some  cases  be  returned  to  more 
valuable  work  than  that  from  which  they  were  called 
to  war.  Workshops  will  be  provided  at  the  hos- 
pitals, but  arrangements  will  also  be  made  with 
outside  industries  whereby  more  elaborate  methods 
of  training  may  be  carried  on.  An  employment 
bureau  will  be  established  to  place  men  so  trained 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

This  whole  matter  comes  under  the  department 
of  military  orthopedic  surgery  recently  organized 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
following  officers  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  are 
in  charge  of  the  work:  Maj.  Elliott  G.  Brackett, 
of  Boston,  director  of  the  department  of  military 
orthopedics  to  the  Surgeon  General;  Maj.  Joel  E. 
Goldthwait,  of  Boston,  director  of  military  orthopedics 
for  the  expeditionary  forces;  Maj.  David  Silver, 
of  Pittsburgh,  assistant  director  of  military  ortho- 
pedics to  the  Surgeon  General.  The  following,  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  staff,  compose  the  ortho- 
pedic council:  Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  G.  Gwilym  Davis,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Freiberg,  of  Cincinnati;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett, 
of  Boston;  and  Dr.  John  L.  Porter,  of  Chicago. 

These  surgeons  called  a  meeting  recently  in  Wash- 
ington to  which  representatives  of  such  institutions 
as  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  which  has 
made  a  specialty  of  medical  gymnastics  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  others,  were  present. 
These  experts  outlined  a  course  of  instruction  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  committee,  and  pupils  are 
already  enrolled  for  the  course  in  authorized  schools. 
Among  those  who  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  meet  in  Washington  were  Mr.  Hartvig 
Nissen,  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Dr. 
E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics, Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  Oberlin  College,  Dr. 
Bowen  of  Ypsilanti  Normal  School,  Miss  Bouve  and 
Miss  Sanderson  of  Boston  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  department 
of  military  orthopedics  to  care  for  soldiers,  so  far  as 
orthopedics  (the  prevention  of  deformity)  is  con- 
cerned, continuously  until  they  are  returned  either 
to  active  service  or  civil  life.  Orthopedic  surgeons 
will  be  attached  to  the  medical  force  near  the  firing 
line  and  to  the  different  hospitals  back  to  the  base 
orthopedic  hospital,  which  will  be  established  within 
100  miles  of  the  firing  line.  In  this  hospital,  in  addi- 
tion to  orthopedic  surgical  care,  there  will  be  equip- 
ment for  surgical  reconstruction  work  and  "curative 
workshops"  in  which  men  will  acquire  ability  to  use 
injured  members  while  doing  work  interesting  and 
useful  in  itself.  This  method  has  supplanted  the 
old  and  tiresome  one  ®f  prescribing  a  set  of  motions 
for  a  man  to  go  through  with  no  purpose  than  to 
reacquire  use  of  his  injured  part. 

In  addition  to  the  American  orthopedic  surgeons 
now  working  abroad  under  Col.  Jones,  of  England, 
others  will  soon  go  overseas.  Experienced  surgeons, 
and  a  large  number  of  younger  surgeons  who  will 
work  under  competent  directors,  will  go  abroad 
for  this  work,  all  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Maj. 
Goldthwait.  These  orthopedic  surgeons  will  work 
in  England  among  the  British  force  and  when  needed 
will  be  transferred  to  France  to  work  among  American 
soldiers. 

It  is  not  the  intention  that  men  able  to  go  back 
to  the  firing  line  shall  be  returned  to  this  country 
unless  their  convalescence  will  extend  over  a  period 
of  a  considerable  number  of  months.  Soldiers  unable 
to  return  to  duty  will  be  sent  to  the  reconstruction 
hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

Instructors  and  examiners  for  all  the  camps  are 
also  being  furnished  by  the  department  of  military 
orthopedic  surgery.  A  number  of  older  and  more 
experienced  surgeons  will  act  as  instructors  and 
supervisors  for  each  of  the  groups  into  which  the 
camps  will  be  divided;  a  number  of  orthopedic 
surgeons  will  be  detailed  as  attending  surgeons  at 
each  camp  to  act  as  examiners  and  as  consultants 
to  the  camp's  other  surgeons;  directions  are  being 
provided  for  instruction  of  medical  officers  in  mili- 
tary orthopedic  surgery,  emphasis  being  made  on 
foot,  back,  and  joint  conditions  as  effecting  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  recruits;  and  careful 
instruction  is  planned  for  line  officers  so  that  they 
will  recognize  the  simpler  orthopedic  conditions 
and  refer  to  the  camp  surgeon  any  men  who  develop 
them. 

Semimonthly  inspection  will  be  made  of  all  soldiers' 
feet  and  camp  surgeons  and  men  detailed  for  the 
purpose  will  be  given  special  instruction  in  care  of 
the  feet.  Courses  of  intensive  training  in  military 
orthopedic  surgery  are  being  arranged  for  different 
universities  so  that  the  younger  surgeons  taking  up 


the  work  may  enter  upon  their  duties  with  some 
special  preparation.    The  course  will  occupy  six  weeks. 

A  manual  of  military  orthopedic  surgery  for  use 
in  the  Army  has  been  prepared  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  distribution. 


LOYALTY,  OBEDIENCE  AND  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


(Issued  by  the  War  Department  and  all  rights  to 
reprint  reserved.) 


Making  a  Good  Soldier 


(Preceding  lesson:  i.  Your  Post  of  Honor.) 

The  Nacional  Army  truly  expresses  the  American 
character  and  ideals.  It  is  a  great  democratic  army. 
It  includes  men  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  and  educa- 
tion, chosen  through  fair  and  open  selection  by  lot. 
All  are  brought  together  on  terms  of  equality.  There 
has  been  and  there  will  be  in  this  great  National 
Army  no  favoritism  and  no  "pull."  The  poor  man 
will  drill  side  by  side  with  the  man  who  has  been 
raised  in  luxury.  Each  will  learn  from  the  other. 
The  place  each  man  makes  for  himself  will  be  deter- 
mined by  his  own  work  and  ability. 

In  order  to  make  good  in  the  National  Army  you 
must,  first  of  all,  fit  yourself  to  carry  with  credit  the 
simple  title  of  "American  citizen-soldier"  one 
of  the  proudest  titles  in  the  world.  This  means 
that  you  must  develop  in  yourself  the  qualities  of  a 
soldier. 

There  is  very  little  real  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  soldierly  qualities.  They  have  been  determined 
by  ages  of  experience.  Weapons  change,  but  the 
soldiers  who  handle  the  weapons  remain  much  the 
same. 

There  are  three  basic  qualities,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  a  real  soldier  even  though  he  may 
temporarily  wear  a  uniform.   They  are: 
Loyalty 
Obedience, 
Physical  fitness. 

A  man  without  these  qualities  is  in  the  way  and 
is  a  source  of  weakness  to  an  army,  both  in  the  camp 
and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Articles  of  War  of  the  United  States  set  forth 
the  military  crimes  which  are  punishable  by  heavy 
penalties.  Among  these  crimes  are  desertion,  coward- 
ice, insubordination,  drunkenness  while  on  duty, 
sleeping  while  on  duty  as  a  sentinel,  disclosing  the 
watchword,  and  giving  aid  cr  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
Run  over  this  list  and  you  will  see  that  every  one 
of  these  military  crimes  can  result  only  from  the 
absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  basic  qualities 
of  a  soldier. 
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A  soldier's  loyalty  governs,  first  of  all,  his  feelings 
and  actions  toward  his  country,  his  Government,  and 
his  flag.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  halfway 
loyalty.  The  slightest  compromise  opens  f  the  door 
to  treason. 

But  a  soldier's  loyalty  does  not  stop  here.  It 
governs  also  his  feelings  and  actions  toward  the  Army 
and  toward  all  the  officers  under  whom  he  serves. 
It  absolutely  forbids  disobedience  among  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  or  disrespect  toward  those  in 
authority. 

Going  a  step  further,  loyalty  governs  also  the 
soldier's  feelings  and  actions  toward  his  own  regiment, 
his  own  company,  and  his  own  squad.  Without  this 
form  of  loyalty  there  can  be  no  real  comradeship; 
without  it  you  will  never  feel  that  personal  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  service  which  should  mean  so  much 
in  your  Army  life. 

The  second  of  the  soldier's  basic  qualities  is  obe- 
dience, based  on  discipline.  Without  obedience  and 
discipline  an  army  can  not  long  continue  to  exist; 
it  will  quickly  degenerate  into  an  armed  mob.  As 
the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  put  it,  discipline  is 
"the  distinguishing  mark  of  trained  troops." 

Military  discipline  is  always  impersonal.  Obe- 
dience is  required  of  every  man  in  the  Army.  It 
is  required  of  officers  by  their  superiors  with  fully  as 
much  strictness  as  it  is  required  of  you.  It  will 
become  your  duty,  whenever  you  are  given  authority 
over  other  men,  to  demand  from  them  the  same  full 
measure  of  obedience  that  others  will  require  of  you. 

Discipline  is  not  only  essential  in  developing  the 
Army,  but  also  in  developing  your  own  character  as  a 
soldier.  "The  soldier  who  is  by  nature  brave  will  by 
discipline  become  braver." 

Physical  Fitness 

The  third  basic  quality,  physical  fitness,  is  so  essen- 
tial that  a  large  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  your 
training  will  be  spent  in  building  it  up.  Physical 
fitness  includes  not  only  muscular  development  but 
good  health  and  endurance  as  well.  It  is  a  quality 
which  every  man  who  passes  the  physical  examina- 
tions can  develop  in  himself  by  reasonable  care  and 
by  obedience  to  instructions. 

*STOKING  THE  ENGINE 


Alice  Stone  Blackwell 


The  problem  just  now  is  to  raise  and  save  enough 
foodstuffs  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  Allies;  and  also 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  food  for  our  own  people 
by  a  fairer  system  of  distribution.  But  it  may  be 
hoped  that,  when  the  present  emergency  is  over,  the 

*Reprint. 


widespread  interest  now  aroused  in  the  food  question 
will  lead  to  a  more  general  study  of  food  values.  We 
do  not  yet  begin  to  realize  what  the  human  race  could 
do  for  itself  by  scientific  feeding. 

New  Zealand  has  made  its  infant  death-rate  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  largely  because  every  mother  is 
taught  by  a  government  trained  nurse  how  to  feed 
babies  and  young  children.  But  the  question  of 
wholesome  feeding  for  adults  is  not  yet  recongized 
by  the  world  at  large  as  a  necessary  study.  Women 
stuff  themselves  with  candy  and  sweets  and  wonder 
to  find  themselves  nervous  and  irritable.  Tolstoy 
says  men  feed  themselves  like  stallions,  and  then  com- 
plain of  the  force  of  sensual  temptations.  Children 
are  allowed  to  eat  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  bad  for 
them,  and  then  are  blamed  for  being  naughty.  In 
Japan,  we  are  told,  whenever  children  become  cross 
and  fractious,  they  are  sent  away  for  a  few  days  to 
have  their  stomachs  massaged,  and  they  come  back 
as  amiable  as  lambs. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  run  a  boiler  without  taking  a 
course  of  instructions  first;  yet  every  one  is  expected 
to  run  the  beautiful  and  complicated  machine  of  the 
human  body  without  any  scientific  instruction  even 
on  the  fundamental  matter  of  the  amount  and  kind 
of  fuel  that  should  be  put  into  its  furnace. 

In  the  Englishwoman's  Review,  the  wife  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand  says  that  the  universal 
teaching  of  child  hygiene  has  been  an  outgrowth  of 
the  increased  sense  of  responsibility  that  came  to 
women  with  the  ballot.  As  women'.s  minds  are 
broadened,  through  contact  with  public  affairs,  and 
as  their  opinions  gain  more  weight  through  their 
possession  of  a  vote,  we  may  hope  for  the  coming  of  a 
time  when  everyone  will  be  taught  what  wholesome 
food  is,  and  moreover  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  it. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


From  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 


The  following  letter  from  the  President  to  school 
officers  throughout  the  Nation  is  made  public: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  23,  1917. 

To  School  Officers:  The  war  is  bringing  to  the 
minds  of  our  people  a  new  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  national  life  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  aims  of  democracy.  Matters  which 
heretofore  have  seemed  common  place  and  trivial  are 
seen  in  a  truer  light.  The  urgent  demand  for  the 
production  and  proper  distribution  of  food  and  other 
national  resources  has  made  us  aware  of  the  close 
dependence  of  individual  on  individual  and  nation  on 
nation.    The  effort  to  keep  up  social  and  industrial 
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organizations  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  men  for 
the  Army  has  revealed  the  extent  to  which  modern 
life  has  become  complex  and  specialized. 

These  and  other  lessons  of  the  war  must  be  learned 
quickly  if  we  are  intelligently  and  successfully  to 
defend  our  institutions.  When  the  war  is  over  we 
must  apply  the  wisdom  which  we  have  acquired  in 
purging  and  ennobling  the  life  of  the  world. 

In  these  vital  tasks  of  acquiring  a  broader  view  of 
human  possibilities  the  common  school  must  have  a 
large  part.  I  urge  that  teachers  and  other  school 
officers  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  prob- 
lems of  community  and  national  life. 

Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
American  public  education  or  of  existing  practices. 
Nor  is  it  a  plea  for  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
school  program  appropriate  merely  to  the  period  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in  public 
education  of  the  new  emphasis  which  the  war  has 
given  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to  the  broader 
conceptions  of  national  life. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  material  at 
hand  with  which  the  schools  may  at  once  expand  their 
teaching,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover  and  Commissioner 
Claxton  to  organize  the  proper  agencies  for  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  suitable  lessons  for 
the  elementary  grades  and  for  the  high  school  classes. 
Lessons  thus  suggested  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  illustrating  in  a  concrete  way  what  can  be  under- 
taken in  the  schools  and  of  stimulating  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  formulate  new  and  appropriate 
materials  drawn  directly  from  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


A  bulletin  on  the  military  training  plans  of  the 
various  nations,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  shows  the 
widest  variation  in  type  of  training  for  boys  of  school 
age.  Great  Britain,  although  she  has  resorted  to 
conscription  in  the  present  war,  has  not  had  military 
training  of  boys  of  school  age  except  in  the  nature  of 
strictly  voluntary  work  carried  on  by  private  agencies. 
Australia  makes  military  training  compulsory  for  all 
boys  12  to  18  years  of  age,  and  New  Zealand  for  boys 
over  14  years.  In  Germany  before  the  war  the  only 
military  training  for  boys  of  school  age  was  by 
voluntary  organizations  and  was  without  arms. 
Decrees  issued  during  the  war  have  provided,  how- 
ever, for  preparatory  military  training  for  all  boys 


over  16  years  of  age.  The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  practice  in  twenty  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  statements  have  been  obtained 
directly  from  the  embassies  or  legations  of  the  nations 
concerned : 

British  Empire:  Great  Britain — Strictly  volun- 
tary work  carried  on  by  private  agencies.  Australia 
—  Military  instruction  compulsory  for  all  boys  from 
12  to  18  years.  New  Zealand  —  Military  instruction 
compulsory  for  boys  over  14  years.  Canada  — 
Military  instruction  carried  on  in  voluntary  cadet 
corps. 

France:  Prescribed  military  instruction  without 
arms,  and  rifle  practice  in  elementary  and  higher 
elementary  schools.  Ages  9  to  13  years;  rifle  practice 
limited  to  boys  over  10  years  of  age.  Specially 
trained  instructors.  Strong  organizations  carry  on 
the  work  of  military  preparation  among  older  boys. 

Germany:  Voluntary  organizations  of  older  public 
school  pupils  and  students  of  secondary  schools. 
Training  without  arms.  Decrees  issued  during  the 
war  provide  for  preparatory  military  training  of  all 
boys  over  16  years  of  age. 

.Austria-Hungary:  Austria  —  Voluntary  organi- 
zations for  military  training  of  pupils  of  secondary 
schools,  under  government  protectorate.  Optional 
rifle  practice  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schools. 
Hungary  —  Voluntary  organizations  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools.  In  many  districts 
military  instruction  is  obligatory  in  secondary  schools. 

Switzerland:  Instruction  in  military  gymnastics 
in  elementary  schools  obligatory  throughout  the 
school  age.  Conducted  by  specially  trained  in- 
structors. Voluntary  rifle  practice  and  military  drill 
both  with  and  without  arms. 

Sweden:  Compulsory  rifle  practice  in  public 
secondary  schools  for  boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 
Given  by  special  instructors. 

Norway:  Voluntary  rifle  practice. 

Italy:  Military  training  given  as  obligatory  subject 
in  "national  colleges."  Private  agencies  provide  for 
simple  military  drill  for  younger  boys. 

Spain:  No  distinct  military  training  is  given. 
Some  simple  drill  is  included  in  the  program  of 
physical  training. 

Portugal:  No  military  training  is  given  in  schools. 
The  subject  of  "physical  culture,"  which  is  taught 
generally,  includes  simple  drill  without  arms.  Boy 
scout  organizations  are  numerous. 

Russia:  Prescribed  military  gymnastics  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Netherlands:  Military  training  given  in  volun- 
tary organizations  for  boys  over  15  years  of  age. 

Greece:  Very  intensive  military  instruction  is 
given  in  gymnasia,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King. 
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Simple  drill  obtains  in  all  public  schools  in  connection 
with  physical  training. 

Japan:  Military  gymnastics  obligatory  in  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  normal  schools. 

Mexico:  Obligatory  military  drill  with  arms  in  all 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  Regulated  by  state 
laws. 

Argentina:  Obligatory  military  training  in  the 
last  two  years  of  secondary  schools.  Specially 
trained  instructors. 

Bolivia  :  Simple  drill  in  connection  with  gymnastics. 

CARNIVAL  FOR  ATHLETICS 


The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  various  camps  and 
naval  stations  of  Greater  Boston  may  now  settle 
down  to  hard  training  for  the  army-navy  athletic 
carnival  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  Saturday,  November 
3,  at  2  o'clock.  At  a  meeting  of  the  athletic  com- 
mittee on  training  camp  activities  at  the  office  of 
Chairman  William  F.  Garcelon,  it  was  decided  to 
stage  the  carnival,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  meet. 

There  probably  will  be  more  than  3000  soldiers 
and  sailors  present,  either  to  show  their  military 
ability  or  how  capable  they  are  in  the  athletic  line. 
The  prices  for  the  carnival  will  be  50  cents,  $1  and  $2. 
The  entire  receipts  will  be  used  for  purchasing  athletic 
equipment  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  carnival  will  be  a  regular  army-navy  affair. 
On  one  side  of  the  Stadium  will  be  the  army  colors 
and  on  the  other  the  navy.  Representatives  of  each 
branch  of  Uncle  Sam's  service  will  sit  on  the  side 
assigned  them  and  shout  for  their  athletes. 

In  connection  with  the  athletics  there  will  be  a 
review  of  the  army  and  navy  men  by  the  generals  of 
the  northeast  and  the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard. 

The  list  of  athletic  events  follows:  Rescue  race, 
overcoat  race,  100-yard  dash,  tug  of  war,  cross- 
country run,  relay  races  and  football  game. 

VALUE  OF  CHEESE 


Cheese,  which  has  been  long  regarded  in  this 
country  not  as  a  staple  food,  but  merely  as  an  accessory 
to  the  diet  and  as  harmful  when  used  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  in  reality  a  splendid,  healthful  substitute  for 
meats  and  other  staple  foods,  according  to  department 
of  agriculture  experts. 

Extensive  studies  have  been  carried  on,  as  a  part  of 
the  department  work  in  home  economics,  of  the  food 
value,  thoroughness  of  digestibility,  ease  of  digestion, 
physiological  effect  and  special  character  of  cheese  as 
food,  as  well  as  of  methods  which  are  followed  in 
preparing  it  for  the  table.    The  conclusion  drawn 


from  the  extended  study  is,  in  brief,  that  cheese 
properly  prepared  and  used  is  not  generally  a  cause  of 
physiological  disturbances,  and  that  it  may  easily  be 
introduced  into  the  bill  of  fare  in  such  quantities  as 
to  serve  as  the  chief  source  of  nitrogenous  food. 

Housekeepers  probably  would  find  that  if  in  pre- 
paring menus  of  which  a  cheese  dish  is  the  chief 
feature  they  were  to  take  pains  to  supply  also  crisp, 
watery  vegetables,  water  cress,  celery,  lettuce  served 
with  a  dressing  or  with  salt  alone,  or  simple  fruit 
salads,  and  would  give  preference  to  refreshing  fruits, 
either  fresh  or  cooked,  rather  than  to  what  are  known 
as  heavy  desserts,  they  would  in  general  be  more 
successful  in  pleasing  those  who  are  served. 

Cheese  is  used  in  general  in  two  ways  —  in  small 
quantities  chiefly  for  its  flavor  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  its  nutritive  value  as  well  as  for  its  flavor. 
Some  varieties  of  cheese  are  used  chiefly  for  the 
first  purpose,  others  chiefly  for  the  second.  Those 
which  are  used  chiefly  for  their  flavor,  many  of  which 
are  high  priced,  contribute  little  to  the  food  value  of 
the  diet,  because  of  the  small  quantity  used  at  a  time. 

Cheese  has  nearly  twice  as  much  protein,  weight 
for  weight,  as  beef  of  average  composition  as  pur- 
chased, and  its  fuel  value  is  more  than  twice  as  great. 
It  contains  twenty-five  per  cent  more  protein  than 
the  same  weight  of  porterhouse  steak  as  purchased 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  fat. 

Since  meat  has  so  generally  been  the  chief  protein 
food  of  a  meal,  and  the  kind  selected  usually  has 
determined  the  choice  of  vegetables  and  condiments, 
it  is  not  strange  that  very  many  housekeepers  should 
be  inexperienced  and  consequently  unskilful  in 
arranging  meals  in  which  cheese  is  substituted  for 
meat  when  for  any  reason  they  may  desire  to  make 
such  a  change.  In  seeking  skill  they  might  take  a 
suggestion  from  the  experiments  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  and  also  from  a  case  investigated  and 
reported  by  the  office  of  experiment  stations  of  a 
man  who  lived  for  months  upon  a  diet  of  bread,  cheese 
and  fruit,  and  who  remained  in  good  health  and 
active  and  did  not  weary  of  the  diet. 

The  first  two  articles  of  the  diet  mentioned,  the 
bread  and  the  cheese,  could  have  been  taken  in  such 
amounts  as  to  constitute  what  is  usually  considered 
a  balanced  ration  —  i.  e.  in  such  amounts  as  to  supply 
the  right  quantity  of  muscle  forming  foods  in  com- 
parison with  the  energy  expended. 

The  bread  and  cheese  taken  with  the  fruit,  however, 
make  a  ration  which  is  well  balanced,  not  only  in 
the  older  and  more  widely  accepted  sense,  but  also 
in  the  more  modern  sense  that  it  makes  an  attractive 
and  palatable  combination  of  foods,  as  well  as  a 
balanced  ration,  and  thus  favors  digestion. 
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♦RATIONAL  GOLF 


By  Stephen  Armstrong 

Hamilton  Mabie  wrote  in  one  of  his  splendid  essays 
that  most  of  us  are  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  to  see 
results.  He  was  not  writing  about  golf  but  of  more 
serious  subjects,  but  the  statement  is  just  as  true  in 
the  royal  and  ancient  game  as  in  anything  else.  Only 
a  little  while  ago  an  enthusiast  who  had  been  at  it 
about  a  year  wrote  to  me:  "I  might  just  as  well  give 
up  this  game.  Look  at  the  long  time  I  have  been 
trying  and  I  can't  play  steadily  yet.  In  fact  I  seem 
worse  than  ever." 

My  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of 
years  I  had  been  at  it  was  what  is  known  (or  rather 
used  to  be  known  before  the  cost  of  living  took  to 
aeroplaning)  as  "a  baker's  dozen,"  and  yet  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  to  be  quite  impossible  to  practise 
what  I  preach  in  these  columns,  when  my  game  is 
very  far  from  its  best  and  I  really  wonder  if  it  will 
ever  be  good  again.  On  other  occasions  there  will 
come  that  ecstatic  feeling  when  the  ball  seems  to 
obey  every  order,  and  the  world  is  a  very  joyous 
place  to  live  in,  for  has  one  not  discovered  the  secret 
at  last? 

Such  thoughts  occur  even  to  the  most  experienced 
of  us,  even  though  we  know  enough  by  long  experience 
to  realize  that  if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  it  must  have  been  much  like  this 
machine-like  ability  to  play  golf  that  we  are  always 
hoping  to  attain  to. 

Yet  has  it  not  been  pointed  out  by  every  person 
who  put  pen  to  paper  on  the  subject  of  this  elusive 
game,  that  none  of  us  are  exempt  and  all  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to  off  days,  and 
always  will  be?  The  difference  between  the  masters 
of  the  game  and  the  average  players  is  simply  that 
there  are  not  so  many  strokes  between  the  best  and 
the  worst  score  of  the  former  as  there  are  between 
those  of  the  latter.  Think  of  Duncan  failing  to 
qualify  in  the  British  tournament,  of  Taylor  failing 
to  qualify  for  the  News  of  the  World  tournament : 
of  McDermott  at  Muirfield;  of  Travers  playing  off 
for  place,  and  the  six  ladies  at  Wilmington  who  had 
to  play  extra  holes  for  the  chance  to  compete  for  the 
national,  among  them  the  runners-up  in  national  and 
Canadian  championships.  Think  of  these  times  when 
even  the  best  have  failed  to  find  their  real  game  and 
take  heart,  you  beginners,  and  you  who  have  been  at 
it  only  a  few  years.  The  veterans  know  that  each  is 
subject  to  just  such  a  lapse  from  form.  It  is  not 
always  in  medal  play  either,  for  it  often  happens  that 
one  of  the  great  succumbs  to  a  player  much  inferior, 
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and  even  champions  have  gone  down  sometimes  to 
heavy  defeats. 

These  things  are  recognized,  for  you  will  find  that 
in  hazarding  a  guess  as  to  the  ultimate  winner  of  any 
event,  the  most  experienced  critics  will  always  preface 
their  remarks  with  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that 
golf  is  the  most  uncertain  of  games,  and  one  can 
never  say  any  particular  person  is  sure  to  win.  It  is 
only  the  inexperienced  reporter  or  young  player  who 
dares  to  be  certain  of  results.  The  older  heads  know 
all  too  well  that  many  unexpected  things  happen  in  a 
golf  tournament. 

Even  the  player  himself  knows  as  little  what  his 
game  will  be  like  as  any  one  else  does.  Often  we  go 
out  feeling  able  to  do  marvels  and  come  home  wonder- 
ing how  we  could  play  so  badly.  At  other  times, 
expecting  to  be  beaten,  we  surprise  ourselves  by  the 
great  fight  we  put  up.  And  often  when  we  have  been 
off  our  game  for  days  and  go  out  with  uncertainty 
lest  we  disgrace  ourselves,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  we  add  new  luster  to  our  golfing  reputations. 

This  is  my  hint  to  both  old  and  young  golfers, 
veterans  and  beginners.  Never  give  up,  and,  even 
when  you  think  you  have  at  last  discovered  the 
wonderful  secret  which  will  keep  you  ever  at  the  top 
of  your  game,  please  remember  that  in  cooking  most 
things  are  improved  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  use  this 
commodity  in  your  recipes  for  golfing  excellencies. 


PROPER  CARE  OF  SCALP 


"Hair  restorers  and  hair  tonics  will  not  grow  hair 
on  a  bald  head,  nor  cure  dandruff."  With  this  em- 
phatic declaration  Dr.  Charles  J.  White,  lecturing  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  school,  shattered  the  hopes  of 
the  army  of  the  bald. 

"Proper  care  of  the  scalp  and  hair  will  hold  baldness 
and  dandruff  in  check,"  he  said,  "and  for  a  time  will 
prevent  the  hair  from  falling  out." 

This  care,  however,  must  be  of  the  best  kind,  and 
patent  tonics  are  not  to  be  used,  according  to  the 
doctor.  "Scalp  hygiene  should  be  practised  as  much 
as  tooth  hygiene,"  he  said.  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  dandruff  when  well  established,  is 
incurable.  The  object  is,  not  to  let  it  get  well  estab- 
lished. Premature  falling  out  of  the  hair  is,  I  believe, 
due  to  inheritance.  It  is,  of  course,  increased  by 
illness  or  worry. 

'  "There  are,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  advertised  tonics 
that  will  'stop  falling  hair,'  'prevent  baldness,'  and 
'cure  dandruff,'  but  they  don't." 

Then  looking  at  the  question  from  a  woman's 
viewpoint,  Dr.  White  spoke  of  the  lotions  and  salves 
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that  are  advertised  to  remove  superfluous  hair. 
"Science  knows,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion that  will  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  the  adult 
hair  gland,  and  remove  the  hair,  without  scarring 
or  otherwise  blemishing  the  skin.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  slight  growth  of  hair  on  a  woman's  face  is 
better  than  a  noticeable  blemish. 

"There  are  other  nostrums  advertised  to  cure 
bites,  sunburn,  blackheads,  chapped  hands  and  other 
skin  troubles.  By  the  claims  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  we  are  led  to  hope  that  a  single  oint- 
ment will  cure  all  skin  troubles.  This  is  by  far  too 
much  to  expect. 

"One  such  lotion  that  was  examined  was  found  to  be 
ioo  per  cent  Epsom  salts,  with  traces  of  coloring  and 
scented  matter.  This  sold  for  50  cents,  yet  the 
material  used  in  it  was  worth  about  one  cent. 

"This  brings  up  the  question  of  expense.  I  believe 
that  the  using  of  patent  lotions,  salves,  tonics  and 
ointments  is  by  far  more  expensive  than  consulting 
*  a  good  physician.  The  original  outlay  of  money  is 
greater,  and  in  many  cases  the  person  has  to  see  the 
doctor  anyway.  Invalids,  you  know,  cannot  be 
treated  wholesale.  Each  individual  must  be  studied 
for  his  own  particular  trouble. 

"There  is  also  considerable  danger  in  using  these 
nostrums.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  blood  blisters 
have  been  raised  on  the  arms,  face  and  neck  through 
the  application  of  certain  ointments.  This  applies 
particularly  to  cheap  hair  dyes.  Not  only  do  these 
dyes  destroy  the  texture  of  the  hair  and  weaken  the 
roots,  but  they  cause  irritation  and  itching  all  over 
the  face. 

"I  deplore  the  use  of  all  hair  dyes,  although  some 
of  them  are  safe.  They  tend  to  bring  about  a  deceit- 
ful attitude  in  the  person  who  uses  them. 

"I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  tar  soaps 
indiscriminately.  They  may  be  all  right  to  use  when 
ordered  specially  by  a  physician,  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  use  them  when  not  so  ordered." 


BATTLE  HYMN 


By  Julia  Ward  Howe 


Look  back  no  more!  our  time  has  come,  my  Brothers! 

In  Fate's  high  roll  our  names  are  written  too; 
We  fill  the  mournful  gaps  left  bare  by  others, 

The  ranks  where  Fear  has  never  broken  through! 
Look,  ancient  walls,  upon  our  stern  election! 

Keep,  Echoes  dear,  remembrance  of  our  breath! 
And,  gentle  eyes  and  hearts  of  pure  affection, 

Light  us,  resolved  to  Victory  or  Death! 


NEWS  NOTES 


J.  H.  McCurdy,  physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College,  who  went  abroad  some  time  ago  to  supervise 
athletic  recreation  in  the  American  camps,  has  been 
asked  to  supervise  similar  activities  for  the  French 
and  British  armies  in  France,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  today. 

He  first  added  to  his  work  for  American  soldiers 
that  being  instituted  for  the  English  and  Canadian 
troops  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries. 

Women  doctors  are  increasing  in  numbers  very 
rapidly  in  England.  At  present  one  of  every  three 
medical  students  in  the  country  is  a  woman.  The 
minimum  course  of  study  at  present  required  in  Eng- 
land is  five  years. 

Girls  of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  are  to  meet  in  a  cross- 
country run.  The  coeds  will  cover  a  two-mile  course 
over  hill  and  dale,  selected  by  C.  W.  Martin,  the 
Penn  State  varsity  track  team  coach.  A  permanent 
trophy  has  been  offered  for  the  contest.  The  name  of 
the  girl  winning  the  race  and  her  time  will  be  engraved 
on  the  silver  cup  as  well  as  the  numerals  of  the 
victorious  class. 

Women  have  been  made  eligible  to  positions  as 
sanitary  police  in  Cleveland. 

London  has  more  than  three  hundred  police-women 
whose  services  cover  a  wide  range  from  protecting 
children  from  physical  and  moral  perils  to  keeping 
order  and.  quiet  during  Zeppelin  raids. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September,  1917, 
has  an  interesting  article  on  "Marching  for  Beginners" 
by  Albert  B.  Wegner. 

The  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  undergraduates  are  so 
enthusiastic  over  athletics  they  have  voluntarily 
offered  to  contribute  to  the  school  athletic  treasury. 
In  order  that  plenty  of  money  may  be  on  hand 
when  athletic  equipment  is  needed  the  students  have 
decided  to  save  all  waste  paper  until  it  is  as  high  as  the 
individual  saving  it,  and  then  dispose  of  it.  All  the 
money  thus  collected  will  be  presented  to  the  athletic 
faculty  manager.  This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  will 
help  athletics  in  any  school.  The  saving  of  paper  was 
started,  and  it  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  month 
that  several  hundred  dollars  will  be  added  to  the 
school  athletic  fund.  Paper  is  now  very  high.  The 
students  believe  this  is  an  easy  way  to  raise  money. 

Every  student  for  the  New  Hampshire  college 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination  upon 
entering.  This  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  as  a  welfare  measure. 
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The  Rockefeller  Foundation  announced  that  it 
has  appropriated  an  additional  §150,000  for  work  at 
American  army  cantonments  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  With  the  $50,000 
which  the  foundation  appropriated  on  September  14, 
its  total  contribution  to  the  coming  year's  budget  for 
this  work  is  8200,000. 

Jacob  Bolin,  late  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Utah,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Chautauqua 
Summer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Instructor 
in  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Normal  Schools 
of  Physical  Education  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"Gymnastic  Problems"  with  an  introduction  by 
Earl  Barnes.  Professor  Bolin's  book  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death. 

Professor  Bolin's  success  in  the  teaching  of  gym- 
nastics was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  thoroughness 
and  practicability  of  his  methods.  He  believed  that 
healthful  efficiency  was  based  on  three  fundamentals: 
carefully  selected  exercises,  variety  of  exercises  and 
sequence  of  exercises. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  lucid  description  of 
Professor  Bolin's  methods,  with  the  various  steps 
amply  illustrated.  Professor  Bolin  brought  to  his 
task  a  thorough  training  in  anatomy  and  physiology 
through  his  study  in  Sweden.  In  America  he  trained 
thousands  of  teachers  and  in  his  Institute  in  New 
York  he  dealt  with  every  form  of  physical  defect. 

The  material  given  here  is  just  as  Professor  Bolin 
had  completed  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  group 
of  his  associates  at  the  University  of  Utah  undertook 
to  present  it  to  the  public,  believing  that  hitherto 
untouched  ground  was  covered  in  a  way  to  make  the 
book  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  gymnastics. 

Earl  Barnes  has  written  an  illuminating  introduc- 
tion. The  publishers  are  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company  of  New  York.  Thirty  six  illustrations. 
Cloth,  8  volumes,  price,  net  $1.50. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Mr.  George  A.  Johnston  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  located  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Miss  Alice  Rolicheck  has  become  Supervisor  of 
Athletics  and  Dancing  at  Miss  Howe  and  Miss 
Marot's  School  at  Thompson,  Conn. 

Miss  Muriel  H.  Mayo  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools  of  South 
Dayton,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Wallace  of  Jamaica 
Plain  announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Elinor,  to  Leroy  Gordon  Folkins  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Miss  Wallace  is  a  graduate  of  Posse  '17, 
and  she  has  been  appointed  office  assistant  at  Posse 
to  succeed  Miss  Mary  Butler. 

Among  Posse  graduates  and  students  now  serving 
their  country,  Messrs.  Walter  F.  O'Connell,  Francis 
A.  Nolan  and  William  C.  Francis  are  with  the  army 
in  France,  and  Messrs.  William  G.  Bennett,  Fridtjof 
Nissen  and  Samuel  E.  Langley  are  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Burdick,  Posse  '15,  announces  the 
arrival  at  his  home  on  September  the  seventh,  1917, 
of  William  Edgar  Burdick,  weight  seven  pounds. 

Miss  Rosamond  Bradley,  the  well-known  daughter 
of  Robert  M.  Bradley  of  Boston,  who  graduated 
from  the  Special  Medical  Course  of  Posse  in  1911 
and  afterwards  supervised  the  Medical  Gymnastics 
at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  is  now  engaged  in  Red 
Cross  work  at  the  front,  "Somewhere  in  France." 

Mr.  William  G.  Freeman  has  resigned  his  position 
in  Boston  and  has  gone  to  Bumpkin  Island,  where  he 
has  charge  of  physical  training. 

Miss  Irene  Pray  has  been  teaching  for  the  last 
two  years  in  Washington  University,  Seattle,  Wash. 
After  leaving  Posse  she  attended  Columbia  University 
where  she  stayed  till  she  obtained  a  degree.  She 
was  assistant  at  Columbia  Gymnasium  during  the 
summer  school  there. 

Miss  Anita  Tarbell,  '15,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
Ossining  School,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Wyman,  '11,  has  announced  her 
marriage  at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  October  13,  to  Ar. 
S.  Dunham  Taylor. 

Miss  Frances  Cogswell  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  an  under- 
graduate of  Posse  is  to  have  charge  of  gymnastics 
during  the  present  season  at  the  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  deArmit,  '17,  has  resigned  her 
position  at  Colby  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  and  has 
taken  a  similar  position  at  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  Miss  Florence  H.  Cadwell, 
also  of  '17,  has  replaced  Mrs.  de  Armit  at  Colby 
College. 
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SOUND  PHILOSOPHY 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston's  well  beloved  and 
celebrated  divine,  wrote  the  following,  which  comes 
with  an  appropriate  message  in  these  days  of  fear, 
sorrow,  and  strife. 

I  am  only  one, 

But  still  I  am  one. 

I  cannot  do  everything, 

But  still  I  can  do  something; 

And  because  I  cannot  do  everything, 

I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something  I  can  do. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  COACH  BASKET 

BALL 

By  Helen  Parker 


The  formation  of  an  athletic  association  will  in 
itself  almost  insure  success  of  athletics  in  a  school. 
This  organization  should  be  open  to  all  the  school, 
both  active  and  associate  membership.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  association  should  be  to  create  interest 
in  athletics  —  to  raise  funds  for  their  conduct,  and 
to  form  policies  for  their  management  in  the  school. 

After  the  organization  for  athletics  in  general,  the 
special  branches  may  be  considered  and  one  of  these 
should  be  Basket-ball.  Where  there  are  facilities  for 
out-of-door  basket-ball,  the  game  should  be  organized 
at  once  when  school  opens  in  the  fall.  Where  this  is 
impossible,  the  organization  should  be  postponed 
until  opening  of  the  indoor  season  —  about  November 
15.  The  opening  of  the  basket-ball  season  should  be 
advertised  throughout  the  school  and  the  girls  should 
be  given  a  period  of  time  to  signify  their  intention  of 
joining  the  squad.    This  may  be  done  by  having  the 


girls  sign  their  names  on  a  card  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Every  girl  who  can  present  a  physician's 
certificate  of  physical  fitness  should  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  basket-ball  practice.  When  the  time  for 
"signing  up"  has  come  to  a  close  a  general  meeting 
of  all  those  wishing  to  practise  basket-ball  should  be 
called.  At  this  meeting  the  girls  should  be  divided 
into  squads,  a  captain  for  each  squad  should  be 
appointed,  the  captain  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  attendance  of  her  squad  to  practice. 

In  forming  the  squads  care  should  be  taken  to 
organize  the  girls  according  to  their  strength.  Girls 
of  great  strength  and  endurance  should  be  put  into  a 
squad  with  those  of  equal  strength  and  the  weaker 
girls  should  be  grouped  together.  This  allows  for 
the  coach  to  arrange  for  less  vigorous  practice  for 
those  girls  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  not 
very  great  physical  strength. 

The  coach  should  instruct  the  girls  at  the  general 
meeting  regarding  their  costumes.  One  of  middy 
blouse,  bloomers  and  gym  shoes  should  be  advised, 
and  a  ban  put  on  corsets. 

In  order  to  secure  clean-cut  throwing  and  catching 
of  the  ball,  preliminary  practice  should  be  given  as 
follows:  Players  should  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each 
other  with  plenty  of  space  between  each  girl,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  between  two  lines.  The  ball  should 
be  passed  in  zig-zag  line  from  the  head  of  the  lines 
down  to  the  foot  and  back  using —  1.  Chest  throw. 
2.  Side  throw  left  and  right.  3.  Shoulder  throw. 
4.  Overhead  throw.  All  these  throws  should  be 
practised  slowly  at  first  to  insure  careful  form,  and 
then  more  rapidly.  During  this  practice  the  ball 
may  be  caught  with  both  hands  first,  and  then  with 
one  hand.  When  the  different  throws  have  been 
mastered,  the  players  should  be  lined  up  in  semi- 
circle with  the  coach  or  one  of  the  players  in  front. 
The  ball  should  be  passed  to  the  players,  first  in  order 
in  which  they  stand  and  then  changing  the  order  to 
take  the  players  by  a  surprise.  The  coach  may  try 
throwing  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  players  teach- 
ing them  to  jump  for  it.  When  the  players  have 
mastered  the  passes,  the  coach  and  players  should 
carefully  go  over  the  rule  book  together.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  unfair  tricky  play,  and  it 
is  in  this  connection  that  the  coach  can  do  most  by 
holding  up  high  ideals  of  sportmanship  to  the  girls  in 
her  charge. 
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The  basket-ball  season  should  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  tournament.  This  will  furnish  a  motive  for 
systematic  practice  and  afford  an  opportunity  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship  that  have 
been  held  up  to  the  girls  during  the  practice  games. 
Each  grade  should  be  represented  by  a  team,  every 
player  of  which  has  been  selected  for  her  excellence  in 
playing  the  game.  When  the  preliminary  games 
have  been  played  off,  the  final  schedule  of  games  should 
be  arranged  and  posted.  Every  team  should  play 
every  other  team,  and  the  team  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  games  should  be  awarded  the  trophy. 


A  CLEAN  SWIMMING  POOL  AND  A  LARGE 
BALL  FIELD  FOR  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 


Let  this  be  the  school  slogan  after  the  war.  In 
England  it  is  sure  to  be,  and  in  America  the  need  is 
no  less;  but  we  are  farther  from  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
For  young  children,  the  sand  pile  and  mud  pies  and 
ring-around-a-rosey  in  yard  or  garden  where  sunshine 
is  and  the  air;  but  for  older  boys  and  girls  the 
ball  field  and  the  swimming  pool.  Some  degree  of 
persistent  participation  in  the  most  intensely  active 
and  absorbing  kinds  of  play,  that  makes  for  strength; 
yes.  but,  what  is  more  important  by  far,  it  makes 
for  the  will  to  use  strength  to  the  limit.  "Whatever 
you  have  to  do  do  it  with  all  your  might  —  if  you 
can." 

If  the  swimming  pool  problem  is  being  considered 
in  your  city  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  information 
concerning  the  Bethlehem  Plan  Swimming  Pool;  and 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  interested  in  the  following 
which  is  extracted  from  a  letter  I  wrote  last  July  to 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Ellis  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Conditions  under  which  the  Bethlehem  Plan- 
is  Especially  Applicable  in  the  Construction 
of  a  Swimming  Pool. 

1.  Where  water  costs,  directly  or  indirectly,  two 
or  three  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  or  more;  where 
the  patronage  of  the  pool  is  heavy  and  demands 
frequent  change  of  water;  and  especially  where  it  is 
desired  to  keep  a  pool  extremely  clean. 

2.  Where  a  pool  is  used  during  the  winter  months 
the  heating  of  the  water  is  a  large  item  of  expense, 
and  this  expense  is  nearly  eliminated  by  the  Bethlehem 
Plan. 

Requirements  of  the  Bethlehem  Plan. 

1.  The  pool  must  be  rectangular  in  shape. 

2.  The  pool  must  be  provided  with  large  filter 
beds.  Area  of  filter  beds  should  be  from  one  quarter 
to  one  half  of  pool  area  for  semi  private  pools  with 
moderate  patronage,  or  fully  equal  to  pool  area  for 
heavily  patronized  public  pools. 


Higher  First  Cost  of  Bethlehem  Plan  Pool. 

A  Bethlehem  Plan  pool  costs  about  ten  per  cent 
more  than  an  ordinary  pool.  This  low  estimate  of 
extra  cost  of  the  Bethlehem  Plan  pool  depends  on 
three  things,  namely,  (a)  The  usual  small  filter  with 
its  pump,  motor  and  piping  is  eliminated,  (b)  The 
additional  concrete  construction  is  all  hidden  from 
view,  it  may  be  plain  in  finish,  and  it  merges  with 
platforms  and  building  walls  so  as  to  afford  double 
use  of  portions  of  it,  and  (c)  No  additional  ground 
space  is  required  because  the  large  filter  beds  occupy 
space  not  otherwise  used,  under  platforms  and  dressing 
rooms. 

Low  Operating  Cost  of  Bethlehem  Plan. 

Experience  at  Lehigh  University  with  a  well  built 
pool  of  old  design  shows  that  the  pool  is  very  expen- 
sive in  operation.  City  water  costs  7^  cents  per 
thousand  gallons,  and  to  bring  the  city  water  up  to 
75°F  during  the  winter  months  costs  about  8  cents 
per  thousand  gallons.  Consequently  the  pool  has 
been  emptied,  scrubbed  and  refilled  not  oftener  than 
once  in  two  weeks,  which  means  100,000  gallons  to 
refill  the  pool  and  no  less  than  50,000  gallons  gutter 
waste  every  two  weeks.  Of  course  a  chemical  dis- 
infectant is  used  regularly.  But,  even  so,  the  cost 
of  operation  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  on  the 
Bethlehem  Plan  with  the  pool  emptied,  scrubbed  and 
refilled  every  night,  with  purified  water  circulating 
through  the  pool  at  a  very  greatly  increased  rate 
during  the  day,  and  with  chemical  disinfectant  used 
if  the  limit  of  cleanliness  is  desired. 

The  city  water  comes  originally  from  the  dreadfully 
polluted  Lehigh  River,  and  it  is  lifted  400  feet,  purified 
in  a  sand  filter  plant  and  distributed  through  an 
expensive  system  of  street  mains.  Of  course  sand 
filtration  converts  the  water  into  good  drinkable 
water;  but  the  pool  water  is  already  warm,  after  one 
day's  use  it  is  a  thousand  times  less  filthy,  quantita- 
tively, than  Lehigh  River  water,  and  it  can  be  passed 
through  a  standard  sand  filter  by  lifting  it  four  feet. 

Furthermore,  the  operation  of  emptying  scrubbing 
and  refilling  of  the  pool  is  automatic  in  the  Bethlehem 
Plan,  and  the  power  now  used  to  drive  the  pump  for 
the  20-foot  lift  which  is  required  for  the  small  con- 
tinuous pressure  filter  which  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  Lehigh  University  pool  would  be  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  much  more  rapid  pumping  involved 
in  the  Bethlehem  Plan.  The  Bethlehem  Plan  is 
merely  a  straightforward  engineering  solution  of  the 
water  problem  of  the  swimming  pool. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Artificial  Swim- 
ming Pool. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  landscape*  ideal  should 
take  precedence  over  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
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hygienic  and  economic  phases  of  the  swimming  pool 
problem.  Pools  must  be  clean  or  our  Boards  of 
Health  will  sooner  or  later  close  them,  and  they  must 
be  reasonably  cheap  in  operation  or  we  cannot  afford 
them.  Let  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  problem 
be  considered  first  of  all. 

The  problem  is,  however,  by  no  means  hopeless 
from  the  aesthetic  side.  Rectangular  structures 
have  long  been  used  in  parks  and  gardens;  and  our 
landscape  architects  must  re-adopt  a  little  of  what 
was  carried  to  excess  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  as 
illustrated  by  the  grotesque  artificiality  of  17th  and 
18th  century  gardens.  Slowly  emerging  from  arbor- 
eal barbarism  our  forefathers  came  to  regard  a  build- 
ing as  the  most  fascinating  thing  on  earth,  whereas, 
we,  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  urbanities  (if  I  may 
use  the  word  in  its  strict  etymological  sense,  meaning 
city-things)  are  inclined  to  worship  trees:  We  need 
both,  but  let  us  be  content  to  let  trees  be  trees  and 
grass  be  grass  and  when  we  build  a  garden  house  for 
a  more  complicated  mechanical  purpose  than  making 
love  let  us  have  a  building  and  not  a  bower.  Like- 
wise when  we  build  a  swimming  pool  let  us  have  a 
hydraulic  installation  first  of  all,  not  merely  a  pond. 

I  do  of  course  think  that  a  pond  is  pretty,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  feasible  to  make  a  pond  like 
swimming  pool  that  can  be  kept  decently  clean  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  A  pond-like  swimming  pool  would 
most  properly  be  set  among  trees  and  shrubs  with 
the  dressing  rooms  hidden  from  view  as  much  as 
possible;  but  a  rectangular  swimming  pool  might 
properly  be  like  a  Roman  bath,  honestly  proclaiming 
itself  a  man-made  structure  with  widely  flung  plat- 
forms and  pergolas. 

*The  City  Club  in  Memphis..  Term.,  is  considering  the  building 
of  public  pools  in  the  city  parks  for  summer  use  and  the  Club 
Committee  favors  a  spoon-shaped  pool. 

W.  S.  Franklin, 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


SURGEONS  ENDORSE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  with  pleasure  learned  of  the  action  taken 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  in  Chicago  (which  I  was  unable  to  attend), 
regarding  physical  and  military  training  for  young 
men,  and  trust  you  share  my  conviction  that  it  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  the  profession  to  urge  such 
training  to  secure  a  virile  and  unified  citizenship. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Chicago,  Franklin  H.  Marttn 

November  1,  IQ17. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America  at  Chicago, 
October  25th,  1917. 


Whereas:  The  experiences  of  the  nation  convince 
us  of  the  necessity  for  Universal  Military  Training 
to  furnish  qualified  men  for  defense,  to  strengthen 
manhood  and  mental  poise,  and  to  make  for  a  more 
efficient  citizenship,  and 

Whereas:  We  believe  it  will  democratize  youth  and 
furnish  discipline,  while  developing  physical  force 
and  endurance,  and  will  produce  better  fathers  and 
workers  for  the  ranks  of  peace; 

Therefore:  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Clinical  Congress 
of  Surgeons  at  its  eighth  annual  session  urges  upon 
Congress  at  its  coming  session  the  passage  of  a  measure 
along  the  general  lines  of  the  Chamberlain  Bill  for 
Universal  Military  Training,  and  that  the  canton- 
ments now  used  by  the  National  Army  be  utilized,  if 
possible,  for  such  work. 


ACTION  OF  THE  STATE  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  MEDICAL  SECTION,  COUNCIL  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Urging  immediate  action  providing  for  at  least  six 
months  of  intensive  military  training  of  all  young  men 
in  their  nineteenth  year,  to  become  operative  as  soon  as 
the  army  cantonments  are  available;  also  recommending 
physical  training  in  schools,  etc. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously 
at  a  meeting  of  Committees  from  all  states  (except 
Maine  and  Delaware),  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  October  23,  1917: 

Whereas,  The  experience  through  which  the  United 
States  is  now  passing  should  convince  every  thoughtful 
person  of  the  necessity  for  the  universal  training  of 
young  men,  not  only  for  the  national  defense  in  case 
of  need,  but  also  to  develop  the  nation's  greatest 
asset  —  its  young  manhood  —  in  physical  strength, 
in  mental  alertness,  and  in  respect  for  the  obligations 
of  citizenship  essential  in  a  democracy;  Therefore, 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  State  Committees  of  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  they 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  by  our  government  at 
this  time  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  intensive  uni- 
versal military  training  of  young  men  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months,  upon  arriving  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years;  and  that  this  body  also  support  the 
movement  to  secure  the  introduction  into  public 
schools  of  adequate  physical  training  and  instruction; 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  each  State  Com- 
mittee immediately  take  active  steps  to  insure  public 
support  for  the  subject  of  these  resolutions  through 
the  newspapers,  through  public  meetings  and  through 
the  appointment  of  committees  in  each  county;  also 
that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  in  their  respective 
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states,  with  a  personal  request  that  favorable  action 
be  taken  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  upon  a 
measure  following  the  principle  of  the  Chamberlain 
Bill  and  to  become  operative  as  soon  as  the  army 
cantonments  are  no  longer  required  for  the  training 
of  the  forces  in  the  present  war; 

Resolved,  That  each  State  Committee  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  as  to  action  taken  and  progress 
secured  in  their  several  states. 


EFFECTS  OF  EMOTION 


How  Excitement  Affects  the  Tissues  of  the  Body 


(Dr.  Leonard  K.  Hirschberg  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun.) 


Professor  W.  B.  Cannon  of  Harvard  University 
and  his  students  and  colleagues  of  the  Harvard 
physiological  laboratories  have  just  concluded  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  emotions  of  rage,  pain 
and  fear  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  tissues. 
This  research  began  after  the  discovery  that  some 
animals  and  some  human  volunteers  suffered  certain 
strange  stomach  disorders  after  painful  irritation. 

The  little  lumps  of  tissue  just  abaft  the  kidneys 
called  adrenals  pour  a  steady  flow  of  their  juices, 
called  adrenin  or  epinephrin  or  adrenalin,  into  the 
blood. 

This  stuff  bombards  the  tissues  just  as  electric 
shocks  do  the  nerves.  It  is  not  altogether  a  figure 
of  speech  to  call  it  liquid  nerves.  If  the  adrenals 
are  removed  from  sheep  and  calves  and  this  substance 
is  drunk  or  injected  into  the  veins  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  dilate,  the  hairs  begin  to  stand  up  as  they  do  upon 
the  back  of  the  fretful  porcupine  and  other  strange 
things  happen. 

In  a  word  this  material  does  exactly  what  you  have 
always  been  taught  the  sympathetic  nerves  do.  What 
you  expect  always  from  the  nerves  may  now  be 
brought  about  by  the  juices  of  these  ductless  glands. 

A  fragment  of  muscle  from  the  bowels  of  an  animal 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Cannon  as  a  rage  thermometer. 
So  sensitive  is  this  strip  of  intestine  that  a  drop  of  a 
mixture  of  20,000,000  drops  of  water  in  which  there 
was  a  drop  of  adrenalin  will  show  by  shrinking  it. 
Dr.  Cannon  was  thus  able  to  prove  that  every  time 
a  dog  barks  at  a  cat  and  the  cat  humps  her  back 
and  prepares  in  terror  for  war  an  extra  amount  of 
adrenal  juice  has  been  poured  into  the  blood. 

Similarly,  when  the  cat  jumps  upon  a  dog  this 
same  thing  was  noted  in  the  dog's  blood. 

Moreover,  whenever  pain  was  inflicted  upon 
animals,  as  in  catching  beavers  and  fur  bearing 
animals  in  traps,  seizing  chickens  by  the  throat, 


catching  bears,  birds  or  shooting  animals,  an  excess 
of  epinephrin  was  discernible  plainly  in  the  blood. 

Whenever  fear,  rage  or  pain  occurred  these  different 
emotions  caused  an  increased  bombardment  of  the 
blood  with  this  animal  drug. 

If  adrenin  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  causes  the 
liver  to  loosen  up  its  storehouse  of  sugar.  This  sugar 
is  set  free  in  the  blood  and  the  victim  may  be  mis- 
takenly said  to  have  diabetes,  the  sugar  disease. 

Ephinephrin  is  also  an  antidote  to  fatigue.  Mus- 
cular fatigue  does  not  occur  or  is  removed  when  the 
adrenal  bodies  act  overtime  or  it  is  injected  artificially. 

It  also  makes  the  blood  clot  sooner  than  it  would 
otherwise  do.  Dr.  Cannon  found  that  great  emo- 
tional excitement  and  pain  cause  just  the  things 
which  adrenalin  brings  about.  Sugar  appears  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  kidney  fluids  and  muscular  fatigue 
is  forgotten. 

A  caged  cat  made  angry  or  made  to  fear  a  barking 
dog,  and  university  students  after  a  hard  fought 
football  battle  or  a  stiff  examination  alike  show  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  an  increase  of  blood 
pressure  and  a  decrease  of  muscular  weariness.  The 
mere  handling  of  a  hen  preparatory  to  putting  it  on 
a  nest,  the  seizing  of  a  guinea  pig  or  any  animal  of 
the  chase  will  increase  the  sugar  in  its  blood  threefold. 

Worry  and  distress,  rage  and  excitement,  fear  and 
anger  also  cause  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  the 
rest  of  the  alimentary  channel  to  stop  action.  These 
emotions  also  stop  the  juices  of  digestion  from  flowing. 

Dr.  Cannon  finds  that  epinephrin  does  exactly  this. 
It  drives  the  blood  from  the  digestive  tissues  and 
sends  it  helter-skelter  through  the  heart,  lungs,  legs 
and  brain. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  these  researches 
that  the  blood  will  clot  from  five  to  ten  times  as 
rapidly  in  angry  persons  as  in  cool  and  collected, 
placid  persons. 

All  of  these  discoveries  show  how  marvellously 
nature  protects  the  human  race  from  extinction. 
None  of  these  wonderful  effects  is  due  to  your  wishes 
or  is  under  your  voluntary  control.  The  instant  you 
fight  or  run  away,  show  anger  or  fear,  your  emotions 
stir  up  the  adrenal  fluids  and  sugar  begins  to  flow  from 
your  liver  into  the  blood.  This  gives  food  and  fuel 
to  your  busy  muscles,  removes  "that  tired  feeling," 
shoots  the  blood  into  your  heart  and  lungs,  where  it 
is  needed,  and  stops  the  bleeding  of  wounds. 

Thus  it  is  proved  for  the  first  time  that  pain,  anger 
and  fear,  like  peace,  have  their  victories  no  less  than 
complacency  and  war.  Many  a  man  who  bled  to 
death  because  he  was  calm  and  cool  could  have  no 
doubt  been  saved  if  he  had  but  summoned  up  the 
rage  of  a  Caesar  or  the  indignation  of  a  full,  addle- 
pated  Hotspur. 
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STAND  STRAIGHT 


Standing  straight  like  thinking  straight  is  neces- 
sary for  perfect  health. 

The  majority  of  people  have  an  idea  that  the  soldier 
is  trained  to  walk  straight  —  head  up,  shoulders  back 
—  in  order  to  look  attractive  and  to  have  a  distinc- 
tive carriage  of  his  body. 

Soldiers  are  drilled  and  trained  to  walk  as  they  do 
in  order  to  keep  the  human  machinery  in  proper  work- 
ing condition  and  not  for  appearances.  If  they  could 
do  better  work  —  that  is  be  kept  in  better  health  — 
by  any  other  attitude,  it  would  be  taught  them. 

The  military  man  is  trained  to  walk  so  as  to  give 
every  organ  inside  the  body  plenty  of  room  to  do  its 
work — to  keep  vital  vessels  from  bendingor  telescoping. 

As  the  body  grows  in  height  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  organs  they  supply  grow  to  correspond  with  the 
height  of  the  body. 

For  example:  A  youth  grows  up  to  be  a  man  six 
feet  tall.  If  the  development  had  been  natural  every 
blood  vessel,  nerve  and  intestinal  organ  has  grown  to 
fit  and  work  at  this  height  of  the  body.  They  are 
adjusted  to  do  their  best  work  at  this  particular  dev- 
elopment of  this  individual  whether  he  or  she  be  short 
or  tall. 

Now,  if  through  carelessness  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  this  important  matter,  the  individual  walks  with 
a  slouch  or  stoops  while  standing,  he  is  bending  or  tele- 
scoping several  if  not  all  the  vessels  which  supply  his 
body  and  tissues  with  nourishment,  repair  material, 
blood  or  oxygen. 

The  same  injurious  conditions  are  brought  about 
when  a  growing  girl  bends  over  while  reading,  writing 
or  at  work.  The  latest  fad  in  woman's  walk  —  the 
slouch  —  is  certain  to  compress  internal  organs,  bring 
about  local  inflammation  or  obstruction,  and,  of  course 
in  time  injure  the  health. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  certain  secreting 
glands  in  the  body  is  now  being  recognized.  These 
glands  secrete  different  elements,  which  are  dis- 
charged into  the  blood  and  keep  the  chemistry  of  the 
body  in  proper  balance. 

Some  of  these  glands  are  in  the  neck,  others  deep  in 
the  body;  but  each  and  all  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
oil,  feed  and  stimulate  the  human  machine. 

These  glands  are  of  soft,  compressible  tissue  sur- 
rounded and  supplied  with  blood  vessels  'and  little 
tubes.  Take  those  of  the  neck,  the  thyroid  glands. 
These  control,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  body, 
the  balance  between  mental  health,  nervous  equili- 
brium and  physical  stamina.  They  must  be  free 
from  pressure,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  in  order  to 
have  perfect  function  and  send  their  valuable  juices 
into  the  blood. 


If  you  go  about  with  a  drooping  head,  if  you  let 
your  neck  muscles  become  so  weak  that  you  cannot 
hold  up  your  head,  you  are  in  danger  of  ill  health 
slowly  stealing  upon  you. 

Do  you  know  why  so  many  sedentary  persons  have 
indigestion,  torpid  liver,  poor  complexion?  Because 
they  go  about  or  sit  around  with  the  internal  organs 
telescoped  or  doubled  upon  each  other.  This  causes 
interference  with  the  free  flow  of  blood,  presses  upon 
some  opening  in  the  liver  or  closes  a  duct. 

In  fact,  just  picture  for  yourself  an  intricate  machine 
of  muscles,  tissues,  glands,  vessels  and  their  various 
ducts,  tiny  channels  and  valves,  all  in  their  places, 
each  doing  their  allotted  work  without  trouble  and 
effort,  confined  in  a  framework  built  to  hold  them, 
and  all  this  wonderful  mechanism  gradually  inter- 
fered with  by  the  bending  or  buckling  of  this  frame 
and  its  covering. 

If  you  were  looking  at  such  a  machine  made  by  man, 
you  would  see  at  once  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
frame  upright  and  uninjured. 

So  must  you  keep  the  human  frame  if  you  would 
enjoy  good  health  and  long  life. 
Reprint  by  the  Star  Company. 

HEALTH  NOTES 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  authorizes 
the  following: 

Corn  meal,  even  at  the  present  unprecedented 
high  prices,  according  to  a  comparison  of  nutritive 
food  values  prepared  by  the  Food  Administration, 
continues  the  cheapest  food  found  in  a  survey  of  50 
staples. 

There  is  twice  as  much  nutritive  value  in  a  dollar's 
worth  of  corn  meal,  even  at  the  prevailing  high  prices, 
as  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  wheat  bread.  The  actual 
figures  show  that  47.4  cents  worth  of  corn  meal  now 
equals  one  dollar's  worth  of  wheat  bread  in  actual 
nutritive  value. 

There  are  four  bushels  of  corn  raised  in  this  country 
to  every  bushel  of  wheat,  and  corn  meal  is  as  good  food 
for  man  as  is  wheat.  It  costs  less,  and  is  the  richest 
crop  in  our  country. 

A  yawn  ventilates  the  lungs.  When  you  take  an 
ordinary  breath  the  lungs  are  not  completely  filled, 
nor  are  they  thoroughly  emptied  by  an  ordinary 
respiration.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  air  left 
in  the  lungs  always  —  what  physiologists  call  "residual 
air." 

This  air  in  time  becomes  foul  and  affects  the  blood, 
and  through  the  blood  the  nervous  centres.  Then 
at  certain  times  certain  nerves  get  tickled,  as  it  were, 
and  the  result  is  a  long-drawn-out  yawn,  which  has 
the  power  of  stretching  the  lungs  to  their  fullest 
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extent,  driving  out  all  the  foul  air  and  drawing  in  a 
supply  of  fresh,  pure  air. 

Yawning  is  beneficial  to  hearing.  When  you  give 
an  extra  big  yawn  you  hear  a  cracking  sound  inside 
your  head.  That  is  due  to  the  stretching  and  opening 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  These  tubes  connect  the 
ear  and  the  back  of  the  throat.  If  they  are  con- 
gested, as  happens  when  you  have  a  bad  cold  in  the 
head,  you  complain  of  deafness. 

If  you  feel  inclined  to  yawn  by  all  means  do  so, 
regardless  of  what  your  book  on  etiquette  may  say. 
It  is  Nature's  way  of  cleaning  out  your  lungs  and  the 
air  passages  in  your  head. 


SOUPS  THAT  NOURISH 


Although  clear  soups,  which  are  largely  water, 
contain  little  nourishment,  some  thick  soups,  broths, 
and  chowders  are  literally  a  meal  in  themselves, 
according  to  the  dietary  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Even  a  thin 
soup,  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  by  its  warmth 
and  pleasant  flavor  may  stimulate  digestion,  so  that 
the  heavier  foods  are  more  easily  digested.  Appetiz- 
ing soups  also  may  be  made  often  of  materials  which 
otherwise  would  be  wasted.  In  this  way  such  mater- 
ials are  made  to  contribute  whatever  food  value  they 
may  have  for  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  fuel  needed 
to  prepare  them. 

One  of  the  purposes  which  food  serves  in  the  body 
is  to  furnish  energy  for  its  muscular  work,  and  one 
way  of  comparing  the  relative  food  value  of  different 
foods  is  to  compare  the  amounts  of  energy  which  they 
furnish,  or  as  physiologists  call  it,  their  fuel  values. 

A  cup  (one-half  pint  or  a  large  soup  plateful)  of 
milk  soup  flavored  with  vegetables  yields  a  little  more 
energy  to  the  body  than  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

A  thick  meat  soup  with  pieces  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables in  it,  a  fish  chowder,  or  a  rich  vegetable  soup, 
such  as  cream  of  tomato,  yields  half  again  as  much 
energy  as  the  milk;  while  a  thin  soup  like  bouillon, 
consomme,  or  clear  tomato  soup,  yields  not  quite 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  milk,  and  less  than  half 
as  much  as  the  thick  soup  or  chowder. 

A  generous  serving  of  thick  meat  soup  or  fish 
chowder  yields  more  energy  than  an  ordinary  portion 
or  roast  beef,  and  even  a  moderate  helping  of  vegetable 
milk  soup  usually  furnishes  fully  as  much  body  fuel 
as  a  moderate  sized  rib  chop  of  lamb. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides 
energy  in  connection  with  the  food  value  of  different 
kinds  of  food.  One  is  the  amount  of  the  substance 
called  protein,  without  which  the  body  can  not  build 
and  maintain  its  tissues. 


Meat  and  milk  soups  contribute  some  of  the  needed 
protein.  Meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  cheese, 
dried  peas,  beans,  and  other  legumes  are  the  common 
foods  in  which  protein  is  the  most  abundant,  though 
it  also  appears  in  fair  amounts  in  the  cereal  foods 
such  as  bread,  breakfast  foods,  macaroni,  rice,  and 
the  like. 

Record. 


WOMAN  AS  A  SOLDIER 


The  women  soldiers  of  Russia  have  been  praised 
for  their  patriotism  and  courage.  But  many  are 
asking:  Is  a  woman  in  her  proper  place  as  a  soldier? 

Where  the  woman  is  practically  as  strong  as  a  man, 
where  she  has  done  a  man's  work,  where  she  has 
endurance  and  vitality  equal  to  or  superior  to  man's, 
I  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  her  as  a  soldier.  She 
would  probably  be  as  capable  in  the  trenches  or  in 
any  other  capacity  in  which  a  soldier's  work  is  re- 
quired. 

Unusual  strength,  great  vitality,  are  required  of 
the  soldier,  and  man  because  of  his  greater  vigor  and 
hardiness  no  doubt  makes  the  better  soldier.  We  have 
had  an  example,  however,  in  the  bravery  of  the 
Russian  regiment  which  indicates  that  women,  in 
some  instances,  are  more  courageous  than  men. 

A  woman's  place  is  where  she  can  do  the  best  and 
most  effective  work.  And  man  can  work  better  in 
almost  any  sphere  of  human  endeavor  with  a  woman 
by  his  side.  Soldiering  may  be  an  exception.  The 
rough  brutality  of  the  battlefield  does  not  seem  to 
harmonize  with  feminine  characteristics.  Other 
duties,  more  nearly  fitted  to  her  abilities,  might 
be  assigned  to  woman. 

But  in  every  other  work,  outside  of  actual  fighting, 
which  is  associated  with  army  life,  the  services  of 
woman  should  be  especially  useful.  And  where  the 
emergencies  are  so  serious  as  to  require  her  on  the 
battle  front,  she  will  undoubtedly  be  there. 

No,  women  should  not  be  soldiers  so  long  as  men 
are  plentiful,  but  they  should  be  ready  for  every 
emergency,  and  that  means  that  they  should  possess 
the  strength,  vitality,  endurance  and  all-round  hardi- 
hood of  the  average  man. 

Physical  Culture. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION  A  HEALTH  MEASURE 


Conserving  food  today  is  not  solely  a  patriotic  war- 
time measure.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  means  of 
safeguarding  and  protecting  our  individual  health. 
Cutting  down  our  menus  in  accordance  with  the 
Hoover  food  conservation  program  may  seem  to 
make  martyrs  of  us,  worthy  of  at  least  a  draping  of 
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the  red,  w  hite  and  blue.  But  it  isn't.  It  is  merely 
strengthening  our  chances  for  a  long  and  useful  life. 
Wheatless  and  meatless  days,  instituted  by  Hoover, 
may  seem  to  be  sacrificial  in  their  demands.  But 
they  aren't;  they  are  simply  helping  us  to  be  healthy, 
economical  and  intelligent. 

British  physicians  have  found  Londoners  healthier 
since  their  food  restrictions  imposed  by  the  war. 

Mortality  in  Germany  has  been  greatly  decreased 
by  the  limitation  of  food,  according  to  the  medical 
director  of  the  New  York  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of  Boston  stated  last  May  that 
a  decided  curtailment  of  food  would  make  Americans 
healthier. 

And  now  the  state  commissioner  of  health,  Dr. 
Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  adds  similar  belief  to  these 
facts.  But  Dr.  McLaughlin  wisely  adds  a  warning 
to  his  words,  cautioning  us  against  running  to  extremes 
in  our  pursuit  of  conservation  banners. 

Dr.  McLaughlin,  it  must  be  noted  first,  does  not 
see  the  sacrificial  attitude  assumed  by  many  men 
and  women  who  plume  themselves  on  what  they 
are  doing  for  their  country  in  food  conservation.  He 
believes  that,  outside  of  the  fact  that  these  persons 
are  improving  their  health,  nothing  that  any  of  us 
can  do  to  help  carry  on  our  war  is  commensurate 
with  the  supreme  sacrifice  which  our  men  are  making 
in  giving  up  their  lives. 

"Overeating  of  meats  probably  kills  more  people 
than  overdrinking,"  he  said,  "although  by  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  overdrinking, 
but  rather  accentuate  the  dangers  of  eating  too  much 
meat.  Before  the  war  the  majority  of  persons  un- 
doubtedly ate  too  much  and  exercised  too  little.  The 
war  is  certainly  making  us  think  of  the  food  question 
with  great  physical  results. 

"The  question  of  cutting  down  our  food  resolves 
itself  into  a  nice  question  of  balance  between  wear 
and  repair.  The  ideal  thing  is  to  supply  just  suf- 
ficient food  in  proper  proportions  of  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  and  starch  to  repair  the  waste.  If  we 
supply  more  than  is  necessary,  it  is  either  stored  up 
as  fat  or  throws  an  additional  burden  on  the  excretory 
organs.  Either  of  these  conditions  is  fraught  with 
dangers.  The  small  reserve  of  fat  is  a  good  thing; 
but  an  excess  of  fat  constitutes  a  disease  that  tends  to 
shorten  greatly  a  person's  life.  The  overburdening 
of  excretory  organs,  if  persisted  in,  by  eating  excessive 
quantities  of  proteid  (animal)  matter  will  produce 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  blood  vessels. 

"A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries,"  continued  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  "and  when  his  arteries  are  80  years  old 
and  he  is  only  40  years  of  age,  his  condition  is  the 
result  of  a  faulty  diet.  Overeating  is  not  confined  to 
men  alone.    Starch  and  other  fattening  foods  subject 


persons  to  other  diseases,  such  as  obesity  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  shortens  life  twenty 
years.  Fat  is  a  disease  beyond  a  certain  reserve. 
The  lean  person  is  usually  the  healthy  one.  The 
vegetarians  undoubtedly  ran  to  extremes,  but  they 
taught  us  one  thing  —  to  be  more  moderate  in  the 
use  of  meats."  Athletes  and  hard  workers,  he  said, 
require  more  food  than  sedentary  workers.  Protein 
food,  we  learned,  is  needed  for  muscular  work.  Animal 
foods  are  rich  in  proteids  and  include  meats,  including 
the  several  varieties  of  butcher's  meats,  poultry, 
game,  gelatin  and  the  foods  prepared  from  it  (jellies) ; 
soups,  beef  extracts,  beef  powders,  beef  tea,  beef 
juices;  fish  and  its  allies;  milk  and  its  derivatives, 
including  cream,  butter  and  cheese;  eggs. 

"Blockading  the  sources  of  all  fat  has  some  dangers," 
Dr.  McLaughlin  pointed  out,  "for  the  undernourished 
need  to  be  safeguarded.  It  is  patriotic  and  right  to 
cut  off  excess  of  fats,  wheats  and  wheat  flour,  but  it 
ought  to  be  done  intelligently  according  to  definite 
rules  and  according  to  the  definite  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  the  proper  ration  for  each  individual." 

Consulting  statistics  in  the  new  department  of 
foods  and  drugs  recently  established  by  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin's committee,  we  learned  that  ordinary  diet  should 
contain  one  part  of  raw  animal  food  to  three  parts  of 
uncooked  vegetable  material  in  relative  proportions 
of  meat  and  bread  in  an  ordinary  sandwich.  Either 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk  or  cheese  may  be  used  as  the 
proteid-carrier,  but  for  the  healthy  persons  the 
moderate  use  of  the  first  two  has  certain  advantages. 
For  the  gouty,  perhaps  milk  and  cheese  are  more  to 
be  recommended,  while  skim  milk,  salt  fish,  butter- 
milk and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  cheese  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  economical. 

Bulletins  giving  food  tables  and  material  upon  which 
persons  may  wisely  regulate  their  diet  in  accordance 
with  conservation  methods  are  now  in  preparation 
by  the  state  board  of  health.  They  will  be  free  to 
the  public.  Ex. 

THE  NEW  FRENCH  PREMIER 


There  is  an  interesting  personal  picture  in  the 
French  journal  Excelsios,  which  points  out  how,  by 
his  observance  of  rigorous  rules  of  living,  M.  Clem- 
enceau  at  76  is  stronger  than  many  men  of  50.  It 
describes  him  as  rising  at  3  a.  m.  and  working  at  his 
daily  article  until  6  when  he  breakfasts,  goes  through 
a  half  hour's  Swedish  gymnastics,  has  a  cold  shower 
bath  and  goes  back  to  his  writing  until  10,  when 
his  secretary  arrives  with  the  mail  and  receives  his 
instructions.  After  this  M.  Clemenceau  receives 
persons  having  appointments  and  lunches  at  noon 
and  after  a  rest  walks  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  a 
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good  three  miles,  whence  he  goes  to  his  newspaper 
office  at  5.30  and  corrects  his  proofs.  At  8  p.  m.  he 
retires  after  a  light  meal  of  eggs,  but  does  not  mind 
rising  to  answer  the  telephone.  M.  Clemenceau, 
says  the  Excelsio,  has  never  drunk  a  glass  of  wine 
in  his  life  and  has  not  smoked  for  20  years. 


NO  MORE  RHEUMATISM 


"There  is  no  such  thing  as  rheumatism"  declared 
Dr.  John  D.  Adams,  lecturer  on  Orthopedic  Surgery 
at  Harvard  Medical  School,  in  a  public  health  talk. 

"So-called  rheumatism  is  an  infection  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  pus-producing  organism  in  the 
system  —  possibly  the  tonsils  or  the  teeth. 

"Taken  in  the  early  stages  it  can  be  cured,  and  its 
hideous  deformities  can  often  be  remedied. 

"The  rheumatic  patient  should  not  be  deprived  of 
such  nourishing  foods  as  red  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 
He  needs  them  to  build  new  tissue.  Then  it  is 
important  to  breathe  fresh  air,  take  a  daily  hot  bath, 
care  for  the  teeth,  maintain  free  cartharsis  and  drink 
at  least  two  quarts  of  water  a  day. 

"Good  medical  treatment  is  the  cheapest  thing 
this  city  possesses.  And  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  keep  in  good  health.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  when  their  children  complain  of  a  pain  to 
find  out  the  trouble.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
neurasthenia,  in  the  old  sense,  for  we  have  found  that 
every  pain  you  have,  whether  severe  or  light,  has  a 
meaning. 

"The  theory  of  infection  has  been  absolutely  proven, 
many  a  case  of  lesion  of  the  knee  joint  has  been 
traced  to  teeth  or  tonsils,  and  the  tonsils  are  absolutely 
no  good  to  anybody,  but  only  a  source  of  infection," 
he  said,  urging  attention  in  early  childhood  to  both 
tonsils  and  hidden  ulcers  of  the  teeth. 

He  told  of  his  work  at  Wellesley,  where  in  an  open 
air  shack  supplied  with  sleeping  bags  and  hooded 
night  clothes  he  kept  20  tubercular  children  all  one 
winter,  the  result  being  an  average  gain  of  nine 
pounds  apiece,  a  35  per  cent  gain  in  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  many  of  their  tubercular  sinuses  healed 
up,  when  no  medicine  whatever  was  administered. 

He  has  also  been  to  Labrador,  where  he  ministered 
to  Dr.  Grenfell's  mission.  He  it  was  who  discovered 
that  it  was  the  use  of  white  flour  in  their  restricted 
diet  that  was  causing  the  muscular  paralysis  of  beri- 
beri among  the  natives  and  who  caused  the  Governor 
of  Newfoundland  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  further 
exportation  of  white  flour  to  them. 

"While  bread  is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  black 
bread,  besides  lacking  certain  vital  elements,"  he 
stated. 


He  emphasized  the  importance  of  looking  to  the 
health  of  the  children  of  today  that  they  may  the 
better  cope  with  the  problems  that  will  arise  after 
the  war  is  over. 

Many  backaches  he  assigned  to  flat  feet  and 
incorrect  standing  position.  "The  foot  is  today  the 
most  important  problem  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment," said  he,  "for  the  soldier  is  no  good  if  he 
cannot  endure  long  marches.  Many  soldiers  have 
been  incapacitated  by  bad  teeth,  bad  tonsils,  or  bad 
digestion  causing  rheumatism." 


LETTER  FROM  A  POSSE  SOLDIER 

On  Active  Service 
With  Am.  ExpeditionaryForces 
September  29,  191 7. 

Dear  Mr.  Nissen: 

I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  and  let  you  know 
that  I  am  safe  and  well  "Somewhere  in  France", 
altho  I  can  not  tell  you  where,  nor  can  I  tell  you  what 
I've  been  doing,  nor  how  long  I've  been  here.  We're 
not  able  to  write  very  much  owing  to  the  censor's 
restrictions. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  think  that  school 
opened  yesterday.  I  won't  be  back  at  school  this 
year,  but  I  hope  to  return  when  the  war  is  over. 

It's  a  comical  sight  to  see  the  fellows  trying  to  dope 
out  the  French  money.  I  studied  French  for  five 
years,  so  I  get  along  fairly  well  with  the  language. 

Give  my  regards  to  Miss  Gilman  and  the  other 
teachers  and  to  all  the  old  scholars. 

My  address  is  Field  Hospital  No.  1,  26th  Division 
A.E.F.,  France,  via  New  York. 

As  a  letter  is  greatly  appreciated  over  here,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  students.  As 
there  isn't  much  more  I  can  write  about,  I  will  close. 

Your  old  student, 

FRANCIS  A.  NOLAN, 

alias  "Cosey." 

P.  S.  Am  very  sorry  I  shall  have  to  send  this 
letter  without  a  stamp,  but  we  have  to  do  it  because 
we  can  not  get  stamps  over  here. 

  F.  A.  N. 

SCHOOL  DANCE 


On  Saturday  evening,  November  10,  the  "New 
Students"  of  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  gave 
the  first  dance  of  the  season  to  the  "Old  Students". 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
present,  including  the  Faculty.  During  intermission, 
refreshments  were  served  downstairs  in  one  of  the 
class-rooms.  The  members  of  the  committee  in- 
cluded Miss  Hagney,  chairman,  assisted  by  Miss 
Charnock,  Bennett  and  Wyckoff . 
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FOOTBALL 


Richard  S.  Francis,  Harvard  '02  of  Philadelphia, 
wants  to  change  the  name  of  football  to  something 
more  appropriate,  and  also  to  put  more  "pep"  into 
the  game  in  the  form  of  frequent  scores,  in  his  crusade 
to  reform  football.  He  writes  in  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  making  his  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the 
big  college  game. 

His  first  objection  to  the  game,  to  its  name,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  "football"  does  not  represent 
the  game  at  all.  "For  instance,  the  terms  base  ball, 
rowing,  handball  and  basket  ball  describe  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  games  to  which  each  is  attached. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  'golf,'  means  nothing. 
'Tennis,'  too,  means  nothing,  unless  possibly  it  be 
read  backward,  when  it  suggests  the  practice  of  some- 
times playing  tournaments  matches  on  the  Sabbath. 
'Squash'  is  a  ridiculous  name — the  ball  never  squashes, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover. 

"But  it  is  apparent  that  the  names  of  all  games, 
except  football,  are  honest  ■ — ■  at  least  there  is  no 
intention  to  deceive,  whereas  football  parades  itself 
under  a  misleading  cognomen.  I  have  compiled,  by 
arduous  labor,  statistics  which  show  that  on  the 
average  the  ball  is  kicked  only  once  in  19.38  plays. 
In  other  words,  the  promise  of  the  application  of  the 
boot  to  the  ball  is  not  fulfilled,  which  might  be  called 
sharp  practice  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  fine  sports- 
manship otherwise  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  game. 

"The  weakness  of  football  is  that  if  teams  be  about 
equally  matched  more  touchdowns  are  scored  by  luck 
than  by  skill,  and  virtue  is  not  rewarded  as  it  is 
elsewhere  in  life. 

"Football  should  be  a  game  of  many  scores,  not  a 
game  in  which  one  score  is  likely  to  decide  the  issue. 
In  what  other  game  does  such  a  condition  exist?  The 
greater  the  number  of  scores  possible  the  less  will  the 
'breaks,'  beyond  human  control  have  to  do  with 
deciding  the  victor." 


HERE  AND  THERE 


For  the  first  time  in  the  swimming  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast  a  woman  recently  swam  a  round  trip 
course  across  the  Golden  Gate.  She  was  Miss  Hazel 
Cunningham,  an  18-year-old-nurse.  Her  time  was 
1:35:25.  The  course  each  way  was  seven-eighths  of 
a  mile.  The  swim  was  unofficial,  but  had  the  sanction 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Athletic  Association. 

An  enterprising  dentist  practicing  in  the  Place 
Clichy,  Montmartre,  Paris,  has  just  published  an 
original  schedule  of  rates  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 


The  ordinary  extraction  is  6o  cents;  painless  ex- 
traction, $i;  extraction  to  music,  $4.  With  this 
class  of  operation  the  victim  may  choose  any  musical 
record  he  desires,  hear  Wagner,  Beethoven,  or,  as 
the  announcement  adds,  Irving,  of  Berlin. 

An  English  woman  observes  that  with  all  the 
interest  in  athletics  which  the  American  girl  professes, 
there  is  in  this  country  a  decided  lack  of  real  outdoor 
exercise  compared,  at  least,  to  the  standard  set  by 
English  women.  "In  pleasant  weather,"  she  declares, 
"all  England  where  there  are  open  spaces  or  water 
ways,  appears  to  be  one  vast  playground  in  which 
the  women  are  quite  as  important  figures  as  are  the 
men."  And  one  feels  the  logic  of  her  contention 
that  women  in  order  to  succeed,  to  stand  the  strain 
of  strenuous  tasks  which  they  are  undertaking,  should 
cultivate  more  and  more  the  companionship  of  the 
open. 

Football  is  the  ideal  soldiers'  game,  declared  Col. 
Paul  F.  Straub,  medical  director  of  the  Northeastern 
Department,  U.  S.  A.  He  declared  that  it  was  a 
great  teacher  of  initiative,  quick  decision,  coordina- 
tion of  muscles  and  strategy.  For  actual  war  work 
it  was  the  best  he  knew  of,  he  said,  even  much  more 
than  baseball,  although  baseball  combined  several 
very  important  qualifications  for  a  good  soldier  and 
his  training.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so  rugged  as  foot- 
ball, and,  he  said,  strength  just  now  counts  as  well 
as  technical  ability. 

Every  day  the  number  of  men  reporting  for  foot- 
ball games  increases  at  the  camps  at  Westfield  and 
Framingham,  he  said,  and  from  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  he  believed  that  more  than  2000  were  now 
playing  the  game  daily  at  those  places.  And  they 
are  doing  it  for  the  training  and  love  of  competitive 
sport,  and  not  solely  to  keep  warm  or  kill  time. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hobbs  is  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Training  in  Pen  Yan,  N.Y. 

Miss  Angela  Shea  is  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  New  Hampshire  State  College,  Durham,  N.H. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Taylor  is  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Training  in  Public  Schools  of  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Edith  J.  Taylor  is  giving  massage  and  medical 
gymnastics  in  a  military  hospital  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  Nissen,  was  married  to  Miss 
Ethel  Mae  Schumacher  on  Saturday,  November  the 
third,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nissen 
will  be  at  home  after  December  first,  at  833  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 
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A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 


With  this  number,  December,  1917,  the  Posse 
Gymnasium  Journal  completes  a  quarter  of  a  century 
—  twenty-five  years  —  without  change  of  editors. 
Baroness  Rose  Posse  founded  the  paper  in  December, 
1892,  and  she  has  remained  its  editor  up  to  the  present 
time.    The  first  full  year  began  January,  1893. 

From  its  inception,  the  Journal  has  had  a  most 
successful  career.  Some  of  the  best  known  writers 
in  America  and  foreign  countries  have  contributed 
to  its  columns.  Baron  Nils  Posse  during  his  brief 
but  brilliant  connection  with  the  school,  then  known 
as  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  published  in  the  Journal 
some  of  his  most  valuable  articles. 

The  record  of  the  most  important  events  of  interest 
to  physical  trainers  and  especially  to  members  and 
graduates  of  the  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,- 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  may  be  found  in 
its  pages.  It  is  today  the  oldest  paper  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  and  the  only  one  published  by  a 
school  of  physical  education  as  an  educational  and 
scientific  periodical  with  a  wide,  general  circulation. 

Many  of  the  present  subscribers  have  been  on  the 
mailing  list  for  more  than  twenty  years.  At  least 
two  of  the  advertisers  have  had  continuous  space 
from  the  first  number. 

The  Journal  may  be  found  in  the  reading  room, 
of  such  institutions  as  Universitv  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsvlvania, 
Utah,  California,  South  Dakota,  Yale,  Amherst, 
Cornell,  Svracuse,  Haverford,  Oberlin,  South  Dakota, 
Sophie  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  Ypsilanti 
Normal  College,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Macomb  University,  MacomD, 
Illinois,   Leland    Stanford    University,   Cal.,  State 


Normal  Schools,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  De  Kalb,  111.,  No. 
Adams,  Mass.,  Mansfield,  Penn.,  Fairmount,  W.  Va., 
University  of  Montana,  University  of  Kentucky, 
public  libraries  of  most  of  the  large  cities,  including 
the  famous  John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago,  and  the 
State  Library  at  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  boards  of  education, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  many  others  equally- 
prominent  as  well  as  private  academies  and  gym- 
nasia. There  are  also  foreign  subscribers  in 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Sweden, 
Holland,  England,  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  paper  and.  the  increasingly 
high  rates  for  printing,  the  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal 
will  be  published  hereafter  as  a  quarterly,  at  least 
during  the  continuation  of  the  present  war.  The 
first  number  of  the  year  1918  will  appear  in  February, 
the  second,  in  May,  the  third  in  September  and  the 
fourth  in  December.  If  circumstances  make  it 
advisable  a  special  edition  will  be  published.  The 
price  will  remain  the  same,  $1.00  for  yearly  sub- 
scriptions; single  copies  will  hereafter  be  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Baroness  Rose  Posse  will  con- 
tinue to  edit  the  paper. 


BARON  NILS  POSSE  AND  HIS  SCHOOL 


By  Minerva  Howes  Pray 


Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  man  erects  his  own 
memorial.  If  his  ideals  are  lofty  and  noble,  leading 
to  deeds  of  courage  and  sacrifice,  then  will  the  monu- 
ment be  glorious  indeed,  and  succeeding  generations 
will  read  with  wonder  and.  admiration  the  story 
of  well-fought  battles  and  hard  won  victories,  and 
long  themselves  to  perform  deeds  of  glory  and  valor. 

I  am  about  to  recount  incidents  in  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  unwasted  opportunities,  a  life  that,  not- 
withstanding its  short  duration,  accomplished  much. 
I  am  going  to  relate  the  story  of  a  man  who,  born 
of  noble  parents  and  reared,  in  the  midst  of  refinement 
became  a  benefactor  of  the  people.  This  man 
by  perseverance  brought  to  a  nation  a  new  thought 
and  to  education  a  new  idea;  and  after  his  great 
work  was  well  begun,  and.  the  country  was  just 
commencing  to  realize  what  a  man  he  was,  he  passed 
away  and.  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  others. 
As  though  preordained,  this  man  had  taken  into  his 
life  a  helpmate  capable  of  continuing  and  completing 
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his  plans.  This  man  who  did  so  much  for  the  Amer- 
can  people  was  Baron  Nils  Posse. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  May  15,  1862, 
and  the  House  of  Baron  Knut  Posse,  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  was  filled  with  great  rejoicing,  for  they 
celebrated  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  who  should 
continue  the  name  of  a  family  whose  members  had 
held  office  in  the  King's  service  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  parents,  believing  the  little  lad  would 
some  day  bring  glory  to  the  name  of  Posse,  christened 
him  Nils,  which  stands  for  courage,  and  thus  did 
Nils  Posse  begin  his  life. 

As  a  scholar,  Nils  Posse  was  most  clever  and, 
after  having  completed  courses  with  tutors,  and  in 
public  schools  and  colleges,  he  graduated  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  Stockholm 
Athenaeum,  in  1880,  and  one  year  later,  with  an 
exemplary  record,  from  the  war  college.  In  1885 
he  graduated  with  a  Swedish  degree  meaning  Medical 
Gymnast,  from  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  In- 
stitute of  Stockholm. 

His  army  training  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, he  being  the  nineteenth,  from  father  to  son, 
to  serve  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Swedish 
army.  He  was  lieutenant  in  the  Life  Grenadiers 
and  also  in  the  First  Artillery,  Mounted,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  1884,  on  leave  of  absence 
for  three  years  to  enable  him  to  visit  America.  Unlike 
most  noblemen,  Baron  Posse  delighted  in  manual 
labor.  He  learned  the  bookbinder's  trade  in  all 
its  forms  and  also  became  proficient  in  various  kinds 
of  mechanics. 

Very  early  in  life  Baron  Posse  became  interested 
in  gymnastics.  He  showed  great  ability  as  a  gym- 
nast and  as  an  athlete  made  many  track  records. 
He  also  held  the  Fancy  Skating  Championship  of 
Sweden  in  a  country  where  every  boy  and  man  could 
skate.  Because  of  his  physical  prowess,  his  keen 
intellect,  and  his  magnetic  personality,  he  became 
accepted  by  everyone  as  a  leader,  in  all  athletic  and 
gymnastic  fetes.  In  1884,  in  recognition  of  his  skill 
as  a  teacher  in  this  line,  he  was  appointed  instructor 
of  the  Stockholm  Fencing  Club. 

That  same  year  saw  him  taking  prominent  part 
in  the  clinic  at  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Insti- 
tute. Here,  as  at  all  places,  his  work  was  most 
satisfactory.  He  won  a  great  many  trophies  for 
various  fetes  and  accepted  them  always  with  the 
calm  assurance  of  a  man  who  had  worked  and  won. 
Laurels  to  him  meant  victory  over  himself,  not  cause 
for  great  bluster  or  bravado.  His  attitude  was  to 
do  the  best  he  could  in  the  least  obtrusive  manner. 
Thus,  with  this  commendable  spirit,  he  started  his 
career  in  gymnastic  world. 

In  the  year  1885,  believing  he  had  a  field  of  work 


in  America,  Baron  Posse  left  his  native  country  and 
came  to  a  strange  land  to  take  up  the  work  which 
he  felt  destined  to  accomplish.  At  that  time  little 
was  known  in  this  country  about  gymnastics  of  any 
kind.  There  were,  however,  some  private  teachers 
and  several  gymnasia  where  were  principally  expon- 
ents of  the  German  American  theory.  When  Baron 
Posse  arrived,  he  brought  to  the  public  schools  the 
Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics,  a  system  which  in 
his  own  words,  "teaches  gymnastics  as  a  liberal  art, 
a  cosmopolitan  science,  and  a  universal  truth."  The 
Swedish  system  is  based  on  purely  scientific  prin- 
ciples. It  deals  with  the  cultivation  of  co-ordination 
between  mind  and  body,  developing  them  into  an 
harmonious  whole. 

Baron  Posse  lost  little  time  in  unfolding  and 
advancing  his  theories  of  physical  education,  and 
by  his  persistence  and  persuasive  personality  over- 
came many  obstacles  and  finally  established  himself 
prominently  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  began  at 
once  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital, and  later  he  lectured  in  the  McLean  Asylum. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1886,  the  Baron 
organized  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics,  thus 
instituting  the  first  of  a  series  of  gymnasia  that  are 
now  spreading  everywhere.  At  this  same  time  he 
was  teaching  gymnastics  in  the  public  schools  of 
Waltham,  and  at  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer 
Institute,  and  was  assisting  in  the  Boston  Dispensary. 
So  successful  was  he  in  all  his  work  that  it  was  not 
long  before  the  name  of  Posse  was  associated  with 
the  new  system  of  physical  culture. 

The  year  1890  saw  the  consummation  of  a  plan 
which  Baron  Posse  had  evolved  long  before  he  came 
to  America,  and  that  was  the  starting  of  a  school 
which  should  bear  his  name,  and  which  should  pre- 
pare persons  to  go  out  in  the  world  to  teach  the 
Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics.  In  February  of 
that  year  the  Posse  School  of  Gymnastics  was  opened 
at  Irvington  Street,  Boston.  The  founder's  aim 
was  to  make  it  a  normal  school  of  gymnastics  and 
he  modelled  it  as  nearly  like  the  Royal  Gymnastic 
Central  Institute  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  as  American 
conditions  would  permit.  He  hoped  that  the  pupils 
of  his  training  would  go  out  and  present  his  theories 
to  others  and  so  educate  the  whole  country  in  Swedish 
gymnastics. 

The  school  was  started  with  eight  pupils  who  met 
each  day  and  who  became  so  enthusiastic  in  the 
work  that  they  begged  leave  to  attend  school  during 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays,  preferring  the 
exhilarating  exercise  to  rest.  At  first  the  class  rooms 
were  scantily  equipped  with  models  or  illustrations 
pertaining  to  the  course  of  study  but  the  clever  art 
of  the  teacher  mastered  this  difficulty,  for  it  has 
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been  said,  there  was  no  theoretical  or  practical 
statement  in  the  curriculum  which  he  could  not 
illustrate  by  drawings  that  were  explanations  in 
themselves.  Many  times  in  those  pioneer  days 
the  outlook  was  unpromising  and  doubtful  but  the 
motto  which  his  mother  had  given  him,  "Persever- 
ando,"  meaning  by  persevering,  stood  him  in  good 
stead  and  together  with  his  soldier  spirit  kept  him 
bravely  at  his  task  which  was  to  bring  to  the  people 
a  knowledge  of  the  radical  difference  between  other 
systems  and  a  scientific  one. 

Baron  Posse  did  not  come  to  a  people  who  were 
willing  to  accept  a  new  theory  without  question  or 
proof  of  its  qualities  but  with  patient  endeavor  he 
gradually  proved  its  excellence  and  opened  the  way 
for  his  pupils,  who,  catching  the  spirit  of  their  leader 
preached  the  new  gospel  until  the  whole  country 
had  been  reached,  not  fully  nor  with  permanent 
result,  but  the  field  was  opened  and  the  work  begun. 
Oftentimes  the  Swedish  system  was  criticized  as 
awkward  and  uninteresting  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  its  principles.  Baron  Posse  patiently 
explained  and  illustrated  its  merits  and  its  theory, 
rarely  failing  to  convert  the  scoffer. 

We  can  begin  to  realize  the  wonderful  results  of 
the  Baron's  endeavors  and  those  of  other  pioneers 
when  we  read  that  before  his  death  the  Swedish 
System  of  Gymnastics  had  representatives  in  every 
state  of  the  union,  that  now  most  of  the  foreign 
countries  accept  this  system,  that  many  armies 
have  taken  up  this  training  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  that  the  American  army  and  navy  have 
placed  similar  exercises  in  their  regulations. 

Baron  Posse  did  not  confine  his  attentions  wholly 
to  educational  gymnastics,  for  he  worked  incessantly 
along  the  lines  of  medical  gymnastics.  From 
1893  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  a  clinic  in  the 
Boston  Dispensary  obtaining  wonderful  results  in 
the  treatment  by  corrective  gymnastics  of  all  kind 
of  deformities.  His  theory  today  is  being  practised 
all  over  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  orthopedic 
hospitals.  He  established  massage  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  study  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  for  he 
realized  of  what  great  value  the  knowledge  of  cor- 
rective gymnastics  would  be  to  the  teacher.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  massage  which  was  published  after 
his  death  and  which  is  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Many  great  men  are  not  credited  during  their 
lifetime  for  the  things  which  they  have  accomplished, 
but  to  a  degree  this  was  not  so  with  Baron  Posse,  for 
his  achievements  were  recognized  and  honored.  In 
1893  he  was  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  as 
a  special  Swedish  Commissioner.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Swedish  Club  of  Boston  which  office 


he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  honorary  Vice- 
President  to  the  World's  Congress  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  1893.  He 
received  a  medal  for  method  of  gymnastic  instruction 
in  Boston,  1892,  a  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  1893,  and  another  at  Antwerp  1895. 
In  that  same  year  the  -King  of  Sweden  in  recognition 
of  his  professional  attainments  created  him  Knight 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  an  honor  never  before  given  to 
so  young  a  man. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  and 
educator,  Baron  Posse  died.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  the  pupils  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium  were 
grief  stricken  at  the  knowledge  that  their  beloved 
leader  had  passed  away.  The  outsiders,  who  did 
not  know  what  the  Posse  spirit  meant,  believed  the 
school  would  be  crushed  beneath  the  blow  that  had 
fallen,  but  to  the  pupils  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium 
"Perseverando"  meant,  "keep  on!" 

Baroness  Rose  Posse  now  took  the  school  in  charge 
and  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  Baron's  early  pupils 
ably  continued  the  work  he  had  begun.  A  brief 
resume  of  the  history  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium  since 
the  death  of  its  originator  shows  notable  changes. 
Twice  has  the  increasing  number  of  students  made 
changes  in  its  location  necessary,  first  to  the  Fensmere 
building  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  later  to  the 
Allen  Gymnasium  on  St.  Botolph  Street.  While  in 
the  Fensmere  building  the  school  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  1904,  it 
being  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts 
to  receive  the  medal. 

One  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the 
school  was  in  June,  1911,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  Baroness  Rose  Posse  as  President  and  Miss 
Grace  Gilman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  school 
was  now,  and  henceforth  to  be,  known  as  the  Posse 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

The  new  location  on  St.  Botolph  Street  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  gymnasia  in  the 
state,  and  the  school  was  fast  earning  for  itself  a 
success  of  which  even  Baron  Posse  might  well  be 
proud.  But  alas!  not  long  was  the  school  destined 
to  enjoy  its  new  home  and  pleasant  surroundings. 
After  less  than  two  years  in  the  new  quarters,  the 
students  and  faculty  who  had  learned  to  love  the 
gymnasium  as  a  home,  and  who  were  looking  forward 
to  many  happy  years  under  its  roof,  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  a  sad  disillusion.  On  the 
morning  of  March  8,  1913,  from  some  unknown  cause 
—  a  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  the  beautiful 
gymnasium  with  all  its  treasures. 

All  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  founder  of 
the  school  were  destroyed  with  many  other  things 
that  can   never  be  replaced.    Fortunately  Baron 
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Posse's  books  are  left  to  us,  most  of  the  plates  being 
stored  elsewhere.  And  in  this  time  of  trouble  and 
disaster  something  of  Baron  Posse's  soldier  spirit 
seemed  to  animate  his  followers,  and  with  cheerful 
courage,  all  connected  with  the  gymnasium  agreed 
to  work  together  to  establish  a  new  home  for  the 
school. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Baroness  Rose  Posse 
loyally  aided  by  teachers  and  graduates,  a  sum  of 
money  was  quickly  raised,  and  on  historic  old  Beacon 
Street,  a  commodious  new  building  was  erected,  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  October,  and 
here  the  work  is  now  being  successfully  carried  on. 

In  1915,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  friends  of  the 
school,  Baroness  Posse  decided  to  retire  from  active 
management  and  sold  her  interest  in  the  property 
to  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen,  formerly  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  who  at  the  time  of  Baron  Posse's  arrival 
in  America  was  engaged  in  medical  gymnastic  prac- 
tice in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  the  Baron  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Nissen  is  now  president  of  the  school,  Baroness  Posse 
being  president  emeritus  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  Baroness  continues  to  edit  the 
Posse  Gymnasium  Journal. 

Baron  Posse  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  as  an  ideal  to  those  who  knew  of  him. 
He  lives  in  the  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
and  in  the  work  of  the  pupils  whom  this  school  has 
sent  out  over  the  land.  The  spirit  of  the  school, 
known  as  the  "Posse  spirit"  is  still  in  evidence,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  fostered  and  promoted  by  the 
present  management  and  any  that  follow  as  long  as 
the  school  shall  exist. 


FLAT  FOOT 


Dr.  Samuel  W.  Boorstein  of  New  York,  writing  of 
flat-foot,  says: 

.  "Flat  foot,  properly  speaking,  means  that  the 
arch  is  sunken.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  your  feet  are  not  flat  just 
because  there  is  room  to  put  your  fingers  underneath 
the  arches. 

"This  very  common  defoimity  results  from  the 
leg's  being  rotated  so  that  the  foot  is  turned  out  of 
its  normal  position  and  is  theretore  obliged  to  work 
at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  due  mainly  to  undue  strain 
of  the  muscles  which  normally  form  the  arch  of  the 
foot.  Anybody  may  become  deformed  in  this  way, 
but  persons  engaged  in  occupations  which  require 
long  standing  in  one  position  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
be. 


"Since  the  patient  stands  all  the  time  in  one  posture, 
the  muscles  and  ligaments  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot,  which  keep  the  bones  forming  the  arch  in  right 
position,  slowly  give  way,  and  finally  the  bones  of 
the  arch  are  lowered  and  the  foot  becomes  completely 
flat.    The  muscles  are  unable  to  uphold  the  arch. 

"Flat  feet  may  also  be  due  to  an  injury  or  may  be 
simply  one  indication  of  general  bodily  weakness. 

"One  of  the  most  common  contributing  causes  is 
the  wearing  of  shoes  that  do  not  conform  to  the  lines 
of  normal  feet.  The  foot  should  not  be  forced  to 
fit  the  shoe.  Under  improper  shoes  must  especially 
be  put  those  with  silly  high  heels  that  are  so  popular 
with  our  fair  sex,  and  the  short  vamp  shoes  which 
squeeze  the  foot  lengthwise  and  breadthwise. 

"Button  shoes  give  less  support  than  lace  shoes. 
Sister  shoes'  are  especially  harmful.    Ill-fitting  stock- 
ings are  very  harmful.    Tile  and  stone  floors  are 
also  factors  in  causing  flat  feet. 

"The  early  symptom  is  usually  a  sensation  of 
weakness  about  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 
Some  times  the  patient  experiences  a  dull  ache  in 
the  calf  ot  the  leg  or  knee,  or  hip  or  spine.  These 
occur  more  in  women  than  men.  The  pain  in  such  a 
remote  region  from  the  foot  is  the  stumbling  block 
of  the  physician.  The  patient  cannot  be  convinced 
that  the  pain  in  the  hip  is  due  to  the  flat  foot  and  not 
to  rheumatism  as  she  had  previously  been  told. 

"Later  on  the  patient  becomes  aware  that  she  is 
accommodating  her  habits  to  her  feet;  that  she  rides 
where  she  once  walked;  she  sits  where  she  once  stood. 
Her  feet  have  lost  their  spring.  Not  infrequently 
the  early  symptoms  are  pain  and  sensitiveness  at  the 
centre  of  the  heel.  The  patient  may  complain  that 
she  cannot  buy  comfortable  shoes.  The  reason  is 
that  the  weak  foot  is  changed  in  shape  so  that  the 
shoe  that  was  comfortable  in  the  morning  compresses 
the  foot  painfully  at  night,  thus  increasing  discomfort 
from  corns  and  bunions. 

"Actual  pain  is  felt  only  when  the  patient  begins 
to  walk  after  having  rested  awhile;  it  ceases  under 
temporary  rest,  and  it  is  this  remittance  of  symptoms, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  discomfort  is  more 
marked  in  damp  weather,  that  leads  so  often  to  the 
mistaken  diagnosis  of  rheumatism.  The  gait  is 
slouchy;  the  feet  are  simply  pushed  by  each  other. 
Later  on  the  range  or  motion  at  the  ankle  becomes 
markedly  restricted  and  the  foot  gets  displaced  out- 
ward permanently  instead  of  having  been  so  only 
under  the  weight  of  the  body. 

"The  patient  may  then  have  marked  swellings  of 
the  feet  and  spasm.  The  foot  becomes  so  stiff  that 
to  cross  a  rough  pavement  is  dreaded;  for  every 
misstep  causes  discomfort.  At  this  stage  the  patient 
finds  that  after  sitting  or  rising  in  the  morning  she  is 
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unable  to  walk,  but  staggers  or  limps  for  several 
minutes.  The  foot  is  usually  cold  and  bathed  in 
perspiration. 

"The  attitude  of  a  patient  with  flat  feet  is  so  char- 
acteristic that  when  once  observed  the  disease  will 
be  recognized.  The  exaggerated  turning  out  of  the 
feet  and  the  slouchy  gait  are  marked  evidences. 
Even  when  the  worn  shoes  of  a  flat-footed  patient  are 
examined  the  diagnosis  can  easily  be  made.  They 
are  usually  bulged  inward  at  the  arch  or  worn  away 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole.  Then  one  should 
observe  the  bare  feet,  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  line  of  strain  or  leverage.  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  crest  of  the  shinbone  from  the  middle 
of  the  kneecap  and  continued  over  the  foot  should 
normally  meet  the  interval  between  the  second  and 
third  toes  or  the  middle  of  the  second  toe;  if  the  line 
falls  over  or  inside  of  the  great  toe  it  shows  that  the 
foot  is  working  at  a  disadvantage  and  is  turned  out. 

"Flat  feet  are  a  result  of  general  debility,  and  it  is 
therefore  rational  that  the  general  health  should  be 
maintained.  Build  up  the  body  by  plenty  of  good, 
nourishing  food  and  fresh  air.  Secondly,  flat  feet  are 
due  to  a  disproportion  between  the  strength  of  the 
foot  and  the  weight  and  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty  one  should  take 
care  not  to  overburden,  so  to  speak,  his  feet;  to  give 
them  proper  rest.  When  one  has  an  occupation  that 
compels  him  to  stand  on  his  feet  a  great  deal,  it  is 
certainly  conceivable  that  ten  minutes'  rest  every 
hour  by  sitting  down  will  give  a  fair  chance  to  the 
tired  muscles  to  rest.  In  case  of  a  temporary  dispro- 
portion after  an  exhausting  disease  it  is  well  to  rest 
more  frequently. 

"When  the  muscles  and  ligaments  are  stretched 
and  the  bones  forming  the  arch  dislodged,  one  cannot 
expect  to  restore  the  arch  by  wearing  the  shoes  with 
the  arch  supporters.  Even  were  the  shoes  made 
scientifically  correct,  they  cannot  cure  the  foot.  The 
shoe  dealer,  being  anxious  to  sell  the  shoes  in  large 
quantities,  may  try  to  combine  style  with  correctness 
and  make  such  shoes  with  high  heels,  narrow  tips 
and  buttoned.  He  expects  that  because  he  has  a 
little  stiffened  leather  inside  these  shoes  will  cure  such 
a  prolonged  and  neglected  condition,  but  this  is  fool- 
ishness. 

"Before  speaking  about  a  support  to  keep  up  the 
arch  we  must  remember:  First,  the  aim  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  weak  structures  and  not  simply  to 
give  the  symptoms  temporary  relief;  second,  a  rigid 
arch  supporter  worn  for  several  months,  while  reliev- 
ing the  symptoms  in  the  majority  of  cases  weakens 
the  foot  and  tends  to  make  the  wearer  dependent 
upon  it;  third,  the  prolonged  use  of  rigid  supports  is, 


in  general,  unnecessary  if  proper  treatment  is  admin- 
istered at  the  proper  time. 

"For  strengthening  the  weakened  muscles  there 
is  nothing  better  than  instructing  the  patient  how 
to  walk  properly  and  do  exercises  daily  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
evening.  These  exercises  are  for  strengthening  the 
weakened  structures.  As  for  walking,  I  have  men- 
tioned before  that  flat-footed  people  walk  with  the 
toes  turned  out.  The  proper  way  is  to  walk  turning 
the  toes  inward  in  the  position  commonly  known 
as  'pigeon  toe.'  This  mode  of  walking  causes  the 
inner  muscles  of  the  arch  to  work  at  a  greater  advan- 
tage." 

NEW  DISEASES 


A  French  woman,  Mme.  Victor  Henri,  scientific- 
worker  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  has 
matched  Mme.  Curie's  achievement  in  physics 
with  an  important  revelation  in  biology  —  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  microbe  and  a  new  disease.  A 
suggestive  analogy  links  the  two  events.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  the  atom  could  not  be  changed.  The 
finding  of  the  radio-active  substances  dispelled  that 
illusion.  We  now  know  that  the  atom  undergoes 
disintegration  and  turns  into  something  not  its  former 
self.  Similarly  it  was  believed  that  germs  could  not 
be  changed  by  any  artificial  process,  and  that  each 
species  of  them  preserves  its  nature  and  effects 
unmodified.  Mme.  Henri's  discovery,  should  it  be 
confirmed,  overthrows  that  theory.  It  came  while 
she  was  examining  microbes  of  the  anthrax  disease 
under  an  ultra-violet  lamp.  To  her  astonishment 
she  noticed  that  they  became  transformed  into  mi- 
crobes of  quite  different  appearance.  Further  experi- 
ment confirmed  the  observation.  She  then  innocu- 
lated  guinea  pigs  with  the  "evOlutionized"  bacteria 
and  found  that,  instead  of  anthrax,  they  "communi- 
cated a  disease  that  did  not  come  under  any  particular 
classification." 

Several  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
discovery.  One  is  that,  as  given  microbes  are  cap- 
able of  being  changed  into  other  bacteria,  the  different 
species  of  these  germs  thus  far  known  to  science  may 
have  originated  by  development  from  one  common 
form  of  micro-organism.  Dr.  Roux,  director  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  has  suggested  this  possibility  in 
the  hypothesis  that  in  the  beginning  there  may  have 
been  only  one  species  of  microbe  and  only  one  mortal 
disease.  A  more  ominous  deduction  is  that,  as 
pathogenic  germs  may  undergo  change  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  new  species  of  them  are  constantly  on 
the  way,  and  that  we  are  thus  in  danger  from  new 
and  baffling  types  of  disease.    What  would  become 
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of  remedies  and  anti-toxins  if  the  microbes  could 
dodge  them  by  turning  into  "something  else?"  We 
are  not  confronted  with  that  issue  yet.  Meanwhile 
the  alleged  peril  has  a  consoling  set-off.  If  bacteria 
can  be  changed  in  the  laboratory,  it  might  be  possible 
to  transmute  them  in  the  human  body.  A  beam 
which  could  convert  a  deadly  microbe  into  a  harmless 
bacillus  would  be  of  more  value  to  man  than  the 
X-ray  itself.  —  Herald. 


TRAINING  FOR  HEALTH  IN  COLLEGES  FOR 
WOMEN 


Dr.  J.  P.  Kinard,  president  of  Anderson  College 
recently  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  newest  note  in  the  education  of  women  is 
that  of  training  for  health.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  call  for  personal  efficiency  that  has  been  so 
insistent  recently. 

"The  college  that  does  not  today  make  special 
provision  for  looking  after  the  health  of  its  students 
is  behind  the  times.  The  average  man  prefers  that 
his  daughter  should  graduate  with  a  strong,  well 
developed  body  than  that  she  should  have  read  all 
the  classic  authors  from  Caesar  to  Seneca.  And  there 
is  good  logic  back  of  his  preference.  Women  are  not 
physically  so  strong  as  men,  and  yet  the  demands  on 
their  health  and  strength  are  just  as  great. 

"It  is  no  wonder  then  that  colleges  should  be 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  training  for  health  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  education  of  women.  If  the 
home  is  to  be  conserved,  the  chief  homemaker  must 
have  the  strength  for  the  burden.  If  women  are  to 
go  out  and  make  their  own  living  it  is  equally  nec- 
essary that  they  should  be  prepared  physically  for 
the  strain  of  business  life. 

"The  question  naturally  follows,  how  can  colleges 
best  train  women  for  health?  Of  course  there  is 
the  in-door  gymnasium.  This  is  of  some  help  though 
it  must  be  used  with  careful  supervision.  It  is  well, 
especially  in  the  South,  to  take  advantage  of  the  out- 
door games  and  sports. 

"Of  all  the  out-door  games  for  girls,  tennis  is  easily 
the  queen.  The  wise  college  will  have  enough  courts 
for  all  the  students  to  play,  and  will  have  expert 
training  and  supervision  of  the  game.  The  best 
thing  about  this  game  is  that  as  soon  as  the  students 
learn  it  they  will  be  so  anxious  to  play  that  no  com- 
pulsion will  be  necessary. 

"Basket  ball  is  a  good  game  for  girls.  The  mem- 
bers of  teams,  however,  are  usually  the  only  ones 
that  get  to  play,  while  the  others  just  stand  around 
and  'root',  no  particular  exercise  except  for  the  lungs. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  out-door  sports  are 


folk  dances,  not  real  dances,  but  beautiful  rythmic 
motions. 

"Of  course  this  is  only  one  side  of  training  for 
health.  In  addition  to  this,  there  must  be,  by  the 
college  physician,  a  careful  examination  and  a  constant 
watching  of  the  individual  student.  The  buildings 
should  be  constructed  with  an  eye  to  the  health  of 
the  student,  plenty  of  light,  large  hallways,  easy 
stairways,  convenient  baths.  And  above  all,  the 
college  should  provide  a  clean,  pure,  and  healthful 
diet. 

"All  of  this,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  regular 
academic  training;  but  the  thing  I  am  insisting  on  is 
that  the  colleges  for  women  should  make  this  training 
for  health  a  very  vital  part  of  the  course  of  instruction." 


FRESH  AIR 


Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health  has  written  vigorously  against  shutting  our 
windows  in  winter. 

"With  the  approach  of  winter,"  says  Doctor  Hurty 
"we  are  facing  the  season  when  many  people  tightly 
close  all  windows  in  the  house  and  keep  them  closed 
day  and  night.  This  habit  is  the  cause  of  much 
illness.  We  need  air  and  we  need  fresh  air.  A  great 
many  people  think  only  of  warming  their  houses 
without  any  reference  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 
During  the  daytime  when  we  are  in  our  living  rooms, 
without  wraps  and  not  prepared  for  the  cold,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  windows  will  be  kept 
closed  or  nearly  so  most  of  the  time,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  rooms  cannot  be  flushed  with  fresh 
air  at  intervals.  Every  house  should  be  thoroughly 
aired  out  several  times  a  day  and  yet  we  all  know 
people  of  considerable  intelligence  in  whose  houses 
the  windows  are  never  raised  during  the  entire  cold 
season.  The  custom  of  opening  windows  in  our 
bedrooms  at  night  is  gradually  gaining  foothold. 
Time  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  either,  that  people 
were  afraid  of  'taking  cold'  if  they  allowed  their 
windows  to  remain  open  because  of  the  fact  that  night 
air  would  enter  the  bedrooms.  It  has  been  positively 
established  that  night  air  does  not  differ  from  day  air 
except  that  it  is  freer  from  dust  and  smoke;  otherwise 
it  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  as  some  sanitarians 
have  put  it,  'The  only  night  air  that  is  dangerous  is 
last  night's  —  open  the  windows  and  let  it  out.' 
There  is  no  occasion  for  any  one  being  afraid  of  a 
draft  if  they  are  warmly  covered  up  in  their  beds  at 
night;  the  fact  that  the  cold  air  blows  about  in  the 
room  does  not  bring  with  it  the  result  of  making 
people  ill,  but  on  the  contrary  keeps  them  in  the  best 
of  health  by  assuring  them  a  sleep  which  is  restful  and 
refreshing.    This  is  not  an  idle  theory;  it  has  been 
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tried  out  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and  they  all 
agree  that  they  feel  much  better  if  they  sleep  in 
rooms  in  which  the  windows  are  wide  open  than  in 
tightly  closed  rooms.  Try  it  now.  The  weather  is 
not  so  cold  that  it  will  be  disagreeable  at  all  to  make 
the  experiment,  even  if  you  have  not  done  it  previously 
and  by  the  time  the  weather  gets  severely  cold  you 
will  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  it  on  account  of  your  improved  health 
that  you  will  refuse  to  shut  your  windows  even  in 
zero  weather." 


NO  COAL  NEEDED 


In  the  curious  old  "Virginia  Almanac,"  published 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  among  other  quaint  pre- 
scriptions and  receipts  is  an  amusing  "Receipt  to 
keep  one's  self  warm  a  whole  Winter  with  a  single 
Billet  of  Wood."  Mr.  Paul  Lelanc  Haworth  records 
it  in  "George  Washington  —  Farmer.": 

"Take  a  Billet  of  Wood  of  a  competent  size,  fling 
it  out  of  the  Garret-Window  into  the  Yard,  run  down 
Stairs  as  hard  as  ever  you  can  drive;  and  when  you 
have  got  it,  run  up  again  with  it  at  the  same  Measure 
of  Speed ;  and  thus  keep  throwing  down  and  fetching 
up,  till  the  Exercise  shall  have  sufficiently  heated  you. 
This  review  as  often  as  Occasion  shall  require.  Pro- 
batum  est."  —  The  Youth's  Companion . 

WITH  THE  POETS 

O  Lord  of  Peace,  who  art  Lord  of  Righteousness, 
Constrain  the  anguished  worlds  from  sin  and  grief; 

Pierce  them  with  conscience,  purge  them  with  redress, 
And  give  us  peace  which  is  no  counterfeit. 

—  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

And  so,  in  the  strife  of  the  battle  of  life, 

It's  easy  to  fight  when  you're  winning; 
It's  easy  to  slave,  and  starve,  and  be  brave, 

When  the  dawn  of  success  is  beginning. 
But  the  man  who  can  meet  despair  and  defeat 

With  a  cheer,  there's  the  man  of  God's  choosing; 
The  man  who  can  fight  to  Heaven's  own  height 

Is  the  man  who  can  fight  when  he's  losing. 

—  Robert  W.  Service. 

Ah!  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea 
Thro*  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year? 

—  Tennyson. 


FOOD  THAT  MAKES  SOLDIERS  FIGHT  BEST 

The  rations  on  which  England's  soldiers  are  being 
fed  during  their  European  campaign  are  based  on  the 
results  of  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  which 
were  completed  only  a  short  time  before  the  war 
clouds  began  to  gather. 

In  the  first  experiment  twenty  volunteers  and  four 
officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  went  on 
practice  marches  during  October,  when  there  was 
almost  continuous  rain.  The  ration  consisted  of 
fresh  beef,  whole  meal  biscuits,  bread,  a  vegetable 
ration,  jam,  sugar,  salt  and  tea. 

The  energy  value  of  the  ration  was  3,465  calories, 
which  is  slightly  less  than  the  standard  laid  down  by 
Professor  Atwater  for  moderate  work,  1,000  calories 
less  than  that  for  hard  work,  and  750  calories  less 
than  that  supplied  to  convicts  in  England  on  hard 
labor.  The  health  of  the  men  was  excellent  through- 
out. During  the  first  five  days,  the  average  loss  in 
weight  was  just  over  one-half  pound,  in  the  men  and 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  in  the  four  officers.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  men  were  losing  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  fat  and  nearly  six  pounds  of  flesh  during 
the  last  five  days,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  ration  was  too  small  and  that  at  least  4,500 
calories  should  be  furnished,  or  even  5,000  for  big 
men. 

The  second  experiment  also  comprised  twenty 
men,  under  command  of  an  officer.  The  ration  was 
raised  to  an  average  of  4,511  calories  by  the  addition 
of  bacon  and  cheese. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  men  were 
not  hungry  and  were  in  good  condition. 

ARE  YOU  FIT 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned  from  the 
selective  drafting  and  recruiting  of  the  regular  army 
is  that  we  are  not  as  a  nation  so  physically  fit  as  we 
have  been  apt  to  think  ourselves.  The  fact  that  68 
p.c.  of  all  men  who  volunteered  for  military  service  in 
the  regular  army,  thinking  themselves  physically  fit, 
were  as  a  matter  of  fact  below  par,  shows  a  state 
worse  than  even  pessimistic  persons  had  believed.  It 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  then,  that  out 
of  every  hundred  women  who  consider  themselves 
physically  fit,  68  are  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Perhaps  the  standard  of  physical  fitness  for  service 
in  the  army  is  higher  than  any  standard  that  ought 
to  be  exacted  for  an  imaginary  test  for  housewives, 
perhaps  not.  To  be  sure,  there  are  no  days  and 
nights  in  the  trenches  for  the  housewife,  but  then 
there  are  no  furloughs  either,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  housewifery  lasts  a  lifetime,  whereas  a  soldier 
serves  but  a  few  years  at  most. 
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In  view  of  the  lack  of  fitness  of  the  men  in  the  land, 
a  prominent  insurance  company  of  this  country  has 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  bad  condition  is  preventable. 

"With  all  our  wealth  and  intelligence  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  health  conservation  we  are 
allowing  a  large  proportion  of  our  children  to  pass 
out  of  the  schools  into  adult  life  physically  below  par 
and  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  individual  hygiene." 
These  are  the  words  of  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
this  insurance  company,  and  a  little  later  the  writer 
adds : — 

"Some  day  we  will  give  all  American  school  children 
thorough  physical  training  and  health  education. 
Why  not  now?" 

It  may  take  some  time  before  this  physical  educa- 
tion is  introduced  as  it  should  be  in  the  public  schools. 
We  have  grown  up  without  it  and  so  will  our  children, 
probably.  In  the  meantime  the  housewives  in  the 
land  ought  to  ask  themselves  if  they  are  physically 
fit  for  the  duties  of  the  home.  If  they  cannot  discover 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  are  below  par, 
they  would  do  well  to  ask  a  good  physician  to  give 
them  a  physical  examination  and  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  action  to  remedy  such  defects  as  they  possess. 
—  Record. 


WASHINGTON  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

"Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of 
public  happiness." — Speech  to  Congress,  Jan.  8,  1790. 

"Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." — Farewell  Address, 
Sept.  17,  1796. 

"In  a  country  like  this,  where  equal  liberty  is 
enjoyed,  where  every  man  may  reap  his  own  harvest, 
and  where  there  is  so  ample  a  field  for  every  mercan- 
tile and  mechanical  exertion,  if  there  can  not  be 
money  found  to  answer  the  common  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  amiss  in 
the  ruling  political  power,  which  requires  a  steady, 
regulating,  and  energetic  hand  to  correct  and  control 
it."— Letter  from  Mount  Vernon,  April  25,  1788. 

"It  (education)  contributes  to  the  security  of  a 
free  constitution  in  various  ways:  By  convincing 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  administra- 
tion that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best 
answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people 
and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and 
value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide  against 


invasions  of  them;  to  distinguish  between  oppression 
and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority  between 
burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  conve- 
nience and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exi- 
gencies of  society;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty 
from  that  of  licentiousness  cherishing  the  first  avoid- 
ing the  last  and.  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate 
vigilance  against  encroachments  with  an  inviolable 
respect  to  law." — Speech  to  Congress  Jan.  8  1790. 


FRENCH  CHILDREN  SEE  SANTA  IN 
AIRPLANE 

With  the  American  Army  in  France,  (Associated 
Press.)  —  The  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France  celebrated  Christmas  in  a  howling  snowstorm 
which  rolled  in  from  the  mountains  in  the  early  hours, 
continued  all  day,  and  showed  no  signs  of  abating 
tonight.  Despite  the  difficulties  due  to  the  storm, 
few  features  of  any  program  were  canceled,  for  most 
of  the  festivities  were  held  indoors. 

Even  the  celebration  at  the  quarters  of  the  American 
air  squadron  was  carried  out  although  a  blinding  snow 
swirled  into  the  hangar  where  a  tree  had  been  erected 
for  the  children  of  a  nearby  village.  There  Santa 
Claus  swooped  down  from  clouds  dripping  white,  and 
with  a  pack  on  his  back  stepped  from  an  airplane. 
His  goggles,  cap,  red  suit,  and  sack  were  dusted 
heavily  with  snowflakes,  much  to  the  delight  of  about 
one  hundred  small  children  who  huddled  within  the 
shelter  of  the  hangar. 

It  is  doubtful  that  children  anywhere  had  ever  seen 
such  a  sight  before.  When  the  youngsters  had 
gathered  at  the  hangar,  Santa  Claus,  who  was  an 
American  corporal,  got  into  a  big  machine  at  a  nearby 
hangar.  He  flew  off  and  fifteen  minutes  later  there 
was  a  whirr  of  engines  over  the  children's  heads  and 
an  airplane  dropped  to  the  snow-covered  field  before 
them.  The  children  had  been  told  that  Santa  had 
abandoned  his  old  sleigh  for  an  airplane,  but  they  did 
not  believe  it  until  they  saw  him  come  down  from  the 
skies. 

In  all  the  units  entertaining  children,  each  small 
guest  received  the  present  he  most  desired.  There 
were  at  least  a  score  of  large  community  trees  and 
many  smaller  ones  in  the  zone  where  the  presents 
were  distributed. 

Efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
football  games,  but  some  of  these  had  to  be  canceled 
when  the  snow  became  too  heavy.  While  Christmas 
dinner  did  not  approach  that  of  Thanksgiving  because 
of  lack  of  turkey  and  trimmings,  the  army  managed 
to  enjoy  itself  cheerfully. 
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COLLEGE  MEETING 

Several  important  inter-collegiate  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  when  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
convene  and  arrange  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
organization.  What  this  organization  does  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  intercollegiate  competition 
next  season. 

Lieut.  Col.  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  President  of  the 
national  body,  will  preside  at  the  committee  meeting. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  Professor 
Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan;  Professor  C.  L.  Maxcy, 
Williams;  Professor  Erastus  Palmer,  C.  C.  N.  Y.; 
R.  T.  Abercrombie,  Johns  Hopkins;  Professor  H.  E. 
Buchanan,  Tennessee;  Professor  C.  D.  Coons,  Denison; 
Professor  George  W.  Bryant,  Coe;  W.  L.  Driver, 
Texas  A.  and  M.;  President  H.  C.  Parmelee,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  and  Professor  A.  D.  Browne,  Oregon 
State. 

The  meeting  will  have  unusual  importance  because 
President  Pierce  will  bring  from  the  officials  at  Wash- 
ington any  suggestion  which  the  Government  may  care 
to  make  on  its  attutide  about  college  sports  for  next 
season.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  that  the  organization  so  strongly  advocated 
intercollegiate  football  last  season,  a  suggestion 
which  was  followed  by  practically  all  the  colleges 
except  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  At  these 
institutions  'Varsity  football  was  dropped  for  military 
training,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  these  three  univer- 
sities will  pursue  the  same  course  next  season. 


NEWS  NOTES 


A  contemporary,  discussing  college  commencements 
and  the  effect  of  the  war  on  educational  interests, 
says  that  "athletic  glorification  and  hero-woiship 
have  given  place  to  serious  consideration  of  the  duty 
of  the  educated  youth,"  and  that  "the  'rah-rah  boy' 
ceased  to  be  a  stock  subject  of  the  comic  supplements, 
when  it  was  seen  that  he  was  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  patriotism  and  to  offer  himself  to  his 
country  in  a  spirit  of  complete  self-surrender." 

Candy  was  declared  to  be  "as  great  an  evil  to  the 
child  as  liquor  is  to  the  adult,"  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Horace  I.  Howe  of  Boston,  read  before  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Dental  Congress.  "The  candy  habit  is  an 
important  cause  toward  undermining  the  health  of  the 
American  child,"  Dr.  Howe's  paper  said.    "In  front 


of  almost  every  school  house  in  the  country  there 
can  be  found  a  small  candy  store  which  sells  cheap 
sweets  to  children.  In  Boston,  no  saloons  can  be 
operated  within  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  schools. 
The  same  law  might  be  applied  to  the  selling  of  candy, 
as  candy  is  as  great  an  evil  to  the  child  as  liquor  is 
to  the  adult." 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Miss  Eliza  Thayer  is  in  charge  of  Physical  Training 
and  Massage  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  West, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Power  is  director  of  the  gymnasium 
in  Standish  Manor  School,  Halifax,  Mass. 

Miss  Ruth  Elizabeth  Rich  was  married  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  at  Rochdale,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  James  Borthwick 
Wallace. 

Miss  Alice  Tolman  is  in  charge  of  gymnastics  in 
the  graded  and  rural  schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mildred  Soderquist  is  considering  taking 
charge  of  physical  training  in  Central,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Iva  Lee  is  to  enter  the  Red  Cross  Service  as 
practitioner  of  massage  and  orthopedic  gymnastics. 
She  expects  to  go  to  France. 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  now  Major  McKenzie, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
modelled  and  had  cast  in  bronze  a  spirited  statue  of 
a  Boy  Scout. 

Miss  Edith  J.  Taylor,  for  whose  safety  as  a  resident 
of  Halifax  her  friends  in  Boston  were  greatly  concerned 
writes  that  she  is  unharmed  and  working  night  and 
day  at  the  hospitals  for  relief  of  the  wounded;  Miss 
Taylor  graduated  from  Posse  in  1911  and  was  a 
member  of  the  basket-ball  team. 

Eighty  thousand  women  are  serving  with  the  Red 
Cross  ambulances  and  hospitals  in  France,  Algeria, 
Morocco  and  in  the  Orient.  Among  the  80,000  are 
10,000  women  of  various  allied  nations,  not  omitting 
the  Japanese. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  students  boast  of 
one  of  the  finest  stadiums  in  the  West.  The  stadium 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000.  The  entire  stadium 
is  made  of  concrete  and  steel  and  extends  the  length 
of  the  playing  field. 
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THE  NEED  OF  GYMNASTICS  IN  ADULT  LIFE 

By  Marie  A.  Larsen 

During  ordinary  life  some  of  the  organs  suffer  more 
or  less. 

The  internal  organs  may  become  compressed,  then 
the  circulation  is  retarded  and  nutritive  supply  lessened. 

We  are  constantly  flexing  the  joints,  then  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  are  relaxed  and  they  lose  tone, 
and  again  the  circulation  is  retarded.  The  mind  being 
focused  upon  one's  work,  one  set  of  nerve  cells  will 
work  while  others  are  at  rest.  Or  where  persons 
are  inactive,  certain  materials  which  should  be  used  up 
each  day  accumulate  in  the  body  and  interfere  with 
proper  functional  activity,  and  muscles  will  become 
weak  and  shrink  away;  and  as  the  blood  and  health  of 
tissue  depend  a  great  deal  upon  muscular  activity, 
consequently  both  would  suffer,  but  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  gymnastic  exercises. 

This  depends  not  wholly  upon  muscular  activity,  but 
the  mind  also  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  muscles. 

It  has  a  controlling  influence  over  not  only  nerve- 
supply,  but  also  blood  supply. 

The  nerve-force  is  to  increase  the  functional  activity, 
and  the  blood  to  supply  new  material  and  take  away 
waste  matter  caused  by  its  functional  activity.  Thus 
we  understand  how  important  it  is  to  develop  the 
mind  and  the  muscles  for  those  who  do  not  get  the 
proper  amount  of  all  around  exercise  in  their  daily  walk 
and  work. 

At  first  one  should  take  respiratory  exercises,  which 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of 


carbon  dioxide,  thus  the  quality  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  improved.  Oxygenated  blood  stimulates  and 
increases  the  activity  of  digestive  and  alimentary  or- 
gans and  muscles  throughout  the  whole  body. 

All  movements  of  extension  are  of  great  importance, 
they  alternately  extend  and  flex  the  joints, the  blood- 
supply  is  increased,  muscular  strength  and  good 
posture  developed.  During  exercise  one  gets  a  com- 
plete change  of  cerebral  activity,  because  the  mind 
previously  focused  upon  work  is  now  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  exercises,  and  thus  furnishes  recreation  also. 

Arterial  supply  to  cerebral  centers  increases  during 
their  activity,  nutrition  increases  and  metabolism  of 
nerve-cells  will  be  balanced. 

Progressive  exercises  will  develop  the  ability  of  con- 
centration, cerebral  control  and  co-ordination.  The 
general  practice  of  exercises  brings  about  that  perfect 
equilibrium  of  function  which  constitutes  Health. 


*ON    THE    PATHOLOGY    OF  SO-CALLED 
SPRAINS  OF  THE  ANKLE 

By  (Edgar  F.  Cyriax,  M.  D.,  London) 

The  pathology  of  sprains  of  the  tarsus,  uncomplicated 
by  fracture,  is  usually  taken  as  being  over-extension, 
with  partial  or  complete  rupture,  of  ligamentous  struc- 
tures in  the  area  of  the  sprain.  A  fact  which,  in  my 
opinion, has  not  received  due  consideration  is  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  of  "sprained  ankle"  the  condition  is 
complicated  by  the  setting  up  of  minor  osseous  dis- 
placements, commonly  called  subluxations,  and  that 
every  time  these  occur  there  must  also  arise  carti- 
laginous displacements  either  as  regards  one  or  both 
bones  between  which  such  cartilages  lie.  Another  fact 
which  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  mentioned  is 
the  clinical  one  —  that  cartilaginous  displacements 
may  take  place  per  se  without  any  disturbances  in  the 
position  of  the  adjacent  bones,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint. 

These  pure  cartilaginous  displacements  are  unfortu- 
nately outside  the  domain  of  proof  by  X-rays ;  clinically 
they  are  sometimes  easily  demonstrable.  I  recall  one 
case  under  my  care  some  years  ago  of  an  old  sprain 
which  had  never  properly  healed,  where  there  was 

♦Reprint  from  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
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difficulty  in  walking,  attended  by  pain  over  the  instep. 
The  only  abnormality,  apart  from  some  swelling,  was  a 
displacement  upwards  of  the  cartilage  between  the 
astragalus  and  the  scaphoid,  so  that  it  projected  about 
1-8  inch  above  the  joint  between  the  two  bones.  Re- 
position was  quite  easy ;  the  foot  was  manipulated  to 
render  it  supple;  traction  of  the  distal  part  of  the  foot 
away  from  the  ankle,  combined  with  eversion,  was 
applied  in  order  to  open  up  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint;  gentle  pressure,  combined  with  vibration,  was 
then  administered  to  the  cartilage,  which  slipped  back 
into  its  proper  position.  The  result  was  immediate 
and  permanent  relief  of  the  symptoms. 

I  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  such  displace- 
ments of  cartilages,  because,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  delayed  healing,  and  con- 
tinually recurring  attacks  of  pain,  swelling,  etc.,  that 
are  found  in  certain  sprains  of  the  foot.  It  is  obvious 
that  unless  such  displacements  are  rectified,  a  perma- 
nent and  radical  cure  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not,  indeed, 
impossible. 

The  diagnosis  of  such  osseous  and  cartilaginous  sub- 
luxations is  frequently  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  slight.  Generally  speaking,  they 
present,  only  to  a  minor  degree,  the  symptoms  of  simi- 
lar dislocations  elsewhere.  Certain  other  symptoms 
which  one  rarely,  if  ever,  sees  mentioned  are  — 

(a)  Attempts  to  move  the  bones  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  subluxation  suspected,  increase  any  pain  or 
discomfort  that  may  be  present;  attempts  to  move 
them  in  the  opposite  direction  tend  to  diminish  it. 

(b)  Exercising  pressure  or  traction  so  as  to  open  out 
the  joint  or  joints  in  which  the  subluxations  are  sus- 
pected generally  alleviates  any  pain  or  discomfort  that 
may  be  present,  whereas  movements  to  compress  the 
joint  generally  increase  it. 

(c)  Performing  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  ro- 
tation, etc.,  at  a  joint  or  joints  where  subluxations  are 
suspected,  causes  abnormal  grating  sounds  which  are 
similar  to  those  found  with  cartilaginous  displacements 
elsewhere;  they  are  quite  distinct  from, 'though  may 
be  combined  with,  grating  sounds  due  to  synovial 
thickenings,  etc.  , 

(d)  Sudden  locking  of  the  joints,  with  acute  pain 
and  total  inability  to  use  them,  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  subluxations. 

The  use  of  X-rays  is  in  many  cases  desirable,  in  others 
a  sine  qua  non,  and  views  should  be  taken  of  both  feet, 
as  it  is  frequently  only  by  comparison  of  the  two  feet 
that  an  accurate  estimate  of  abnormalities  may  be 
made. 

I  have  during  the  course  of  years  had  a  number  of 
"sprains"  of  the  ankle  sent  tome,  because,  in  spite  of 
prolonged  treatment,  the  symptoms  did  not  entirely 


abate  or  frequently  recurred.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  I  have  found  osseo-cartilaginous  or  pure 
cartilaginous  subluxations,  the  rectification  of  which 
caused  permanent  benefit.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
were  all  cases  of  "sprained  ankle"  carefully  examined 
for  subluxations,  and  if  such  were  identified,  treated 
accordingly,  the  results  would  be  far  more  satisfactory, 
and  the  fame  of  "bone-setters,"  into  whose  hands  these 
cases  often  gravitate,  would  diminish,  if  not  disappear. 

As  an  illustration  I  append  the  notes  of  a  case;  I 
have  specially  selected  it  because  of  the  X-ray  findings. 

Mr.  X.,  age  52,  consulted  me  on  14th  December, 
1914. 

History.  —  On  14th  June  1912  the  patient  slipped 
on  a  greasy  road  and  fractured  his  left  patella.  Opera- 
tion became  necessary,  and  the  patella  was  wired. 
The  left  leg  showed  a  good  deal  of  discoloration,  and 
the  left  large  toe  was  very  painful,  the  nail  turning 
black;  oedema  of  the  entire  lower  leg  supervened.  It 
was  not  until  nearly  two  months  later,  when  the  pa- 
tient firgt  attempted  to  stand,  that  it  was  noticed  that 
the  left  ankle  was  abnormal ;  its  outer  side  was  swollen 
and  cedematous,  and  much  pain  was  induced  in  the 
ankle  on  attempting  to  use  it;  the  muscles  of  the  ankle 
joint  were  very  weak.  In  spite  of  massage  and  care- 
ful attempts  to  get  the  foot  accustomed  to  exercise, 
the  symptoms  showed  very  little  sign  of  improvement 
during  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  about  September 
1912  a  skiagram  was  taken  of  the  left  foot  only;  i.  e. 
no  comparison  between  the  two  feet  was  made.  The 
foot  was  pronounced  to  have  no  displacement  but  some 
degree  of  flatness,  and  instep  supports  were  recom- 
mended, which  resulted  in  some  improvement.  Be- 
tween December  1912  and  December  1914  the  condi- 
tion of  the  foot  remained  practically  stationary.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  and  swelling  always 
present ;  walking  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  was 
quite  comfortable  at  times,  though  not  always,  but  as 
the  day  wore  on,  generally  became  quite  painful,  es- 
pecially after  resting  for  a  short  interval.  During  these 
two  years  massage  had  been  fairly  regularly  employed, 
but  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  flat-foot  and  liga- 
mentous sprain,  not  displacement. 

Examination.  The  patient  walked  with  a  limp, 
and  preferred  using  a  stick  when  so  doing,  and  stated 
that  the  free  use  of  the  foot  was  impeded  by  what  he 
termed  "bony  obstruction."  He  complained  of  pain 
in  the  foot  generally,  and  specially  in  the  outer  ankle, 
which  area  was  seen  to  be  swollen  and  pitted  on  pressure, 
such  pressure  increasing  the  pain.  Sudden  pres- 
sure below  the  oscalcis  in  an  upward  direction  caused 
acute  pain  "somewhere  right  inside  the  foot."  Inver- 
sion, flexion,  and  extension  caused  no  pain  and  showed 
no  limitation  of  range.    Eversion  caused  considerable 
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pain  and  showed  great  limitation  of  range,  this  being 
chiefly  due  to  what  appeared  to  be  bony  obstruction. 
Circumduction  was  limited  in  its  eversion  phase,  and 
during  its  execution  coarse  grating  sounds,  both  cartilag- 
inous and  synovitic,  were  plainly  heard  and  felt.  The 
lower  leg  having  been  fixed  with  one  hand  and  the  foot 
grasped  with  the  other,  attempts  to  move  it  laterally 
inwards  *en  masse  also  elicited  these  sounds,  but  re- 
lieved the  pain.  Moving  it  laterally  outwards  en 
masse  also  induced  these  sounds,  but  aggravated  the 
pain. 

On  comparing  the  two  feet  the  left  internal  malleolus 
was  seen  to  project  further  over  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  and  the  left  external  malleolus  less  over  its 
outer  border  than  in  the  right  foot,  so  that  the  left 
foot  as  a  whole  lay  about  \  inch  further  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  middle  line  than  the  right  one.  As  regards 
the  muscular  actions,  there  was  considerable  weakness 
of  the  inversor  and  eversor  group,  the  flexors  and  ex- 
tensors being  quite  good. 

A  skiagram  was  taken  of  both  feet  on  14th  Decem- 
ber by  Dr.  Stanley  Melville,  whose  report  is  as  follows: 
— "The  ankle-joint  is  apparently  normal  in  outline. 
With  both  feet  placed  side  by  side  and  supported  by 
sand-bags  the  right  foot  appears  to  be  normal.  The 
left  foot  shows  a  marked  prominence  to  the  outer  side, 
namely,  the  shadow  of  the  os  calcis.  The  appearance 
strongly  suggests  a  subluxation  of  the  tarsus  below  the 
astragalus." 

Treatment.  —  The  first  two  visits  were  expended  in 
producing  relaxation  of  the  parts;  this  was  done  by 
means  of  vibrations,  petrissage,  and  fairly  gentle  pas- 
sive movements  of  the  tarsal  joints.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  visit  attempts  at  reposition  were  made.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  were  firmly  fixed  with  one  hand,  and 
the  other  hand  grasped  the  foot  and  depressed  it  en 
masse  while  at  the  same  time  everting  it.  By  this 
means  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis 
was  opened  up.  *The  foot  was  then  gently  moved  from 
side  to  side,  pressure  being  applied  each  time  this  was 
done  in  an  inwards  direction.  The  result  was  that  the 
os  calcis  moved  into  its  correct  position  without  the 
slightest  pain.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  reposition 
was  the  disappearance  of  all  differences  between  the 
two  feet,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  all  the  objective 
signs  of  the  subluxation.  From  the  subjective  point 
of  view,  there  was  an  immediate  great  diminution  of 
pain  and  discomfort  on  walking,  and  the  bony  obstruc- 
ion  referred  to  above  was  no  longer  experienced.  The 
after-treatment  consisted  of  petrissage,  active  and  re- 
sisted exercises,  etc.,  in  the  usual  way,  which  caused 


still  further  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  On  24th 
March  1915  a  second  skiagram  was  taken  by  Dr.  Mel- 
ville, whose  report  was:  "The  outline  of  the  bones  of 
the  left  foot  is  now  normal.  .." 

During  November  1916,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine, 
the  patient  informs  me:  "I  am  pleased  to  give  you 
a  very  good  account  of  the  foot  and  leg  generally.  I  am 
getting  no  pain  or  inconvenience  in  walking." 


*THE  INFLUENZA  PNEUMONIA  PANDEMIC 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  CAMPS  DURING 
SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER,  1918' 


The  pandemic  of  influenza  which  has  been  prevalent 
in  Europe  and  which  swept  over  the  United  States  in 
the  spring  of  1918,  causing  much  suffering  and  disa- 
bility in  industrial  plants  and  loss  of  training  time  in 
American  army  camps,  reappeared  with  greatly  intensi- 
fied violence  in  September  and  October.  Within  a 
month  of  its  recognition  it  had  been  reported  from 
nearly  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  civil  and 
military. 

The  army  and  navy  camps  suffered  severely  from  the 
outset.  Rarely  before  in  the  history  of  war  has  infec- 
tion exhibited  a  more  explosive  character  or  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  troops  been  infected  in  camps  un- 
der conditions  of  abundant  shelter  and  food  and  free- 
dom from  the  strains  and  anxieties  of  conflict.  The  epi- 
demic has  been  attended  by  an  unusual  fatality. 

The  data  and  deductions  contained  in  this  report  are 
such  as  are  warranted  by  daily  telegrams  and  other 
sources  of  information  collected  during  the  course  of 
the  pandemic.  The  final  and  complete  statistics  will 
not  be  available  until  after  the  outbreak  is  completely 
over. 

*During  the  period  September  12-October  18,  1918, 
inclusive  there  were  274,745  case  of  influenza  reported 
among  the  troops  in  America.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  46,286  cases  of  pneumonia  and  14,616deaths. 

The  pandemic  claimed  the  greatest  number  of  vic- 
tims in  the  week  ended  October  1 1 ;  this  was  four  weeks 
after  the  first  local  outbreak  was  discovered.  In  this 
week,  roughly  one- third  of  all  the  cases  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  and  deaths  occurred. 

The  Outbreak  of  the  Pandemic 

The  first  report  that  a  serious  epidemic  existed  in  any 
camp  came  from  Devens,  at  Ayer,  Mass.  On  Septem- 
ber 16  the  camp  sanitary  inspector,  reporting  through 


♦It  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  a  good  deal  of  lateral  move- 
ment is  obtainable  passively  in  the  calcaneo  astragaloid  joint. 


'Resume 

♦Published  by  permission  of  the  Surgeon- General  of  the  U.  S-  Army  in 
Science. 
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the  camp  surgeon  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
announced  that  an  epidemic  of  so-called  "Spanish 
influenza"  had  broken  out  at  Devens  as  a  part  of  a 
general  epidemic  which  had  attacked  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  states  and  towns  some  weeks  before. 

The  Devens  epidemic  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced on  September  7,  1918,  in  D  Company,  42d 
Infantry.  On  that  date  a  case  of  supposed  meningitis 
was  sent  to  hospital  from  this  company ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  twelve  cases  were  sent  for  observation.  These 
proved  to  be  influenza.  By  the  sixteenth  37  cases  had 
gone  from  the  same  company.  One  death  from  pneu- 
monia had  occurred.  Almost  simultaneously,  other 
cases  appeared  in  other  organizations.  By  September 
12  the  total  number  of  cases  which  had  been  admitted 
was  599.  The  disease  spread  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the 
measures  to  check  it.  On  September  20  the  epidemic 
reached  its  maximum  intensity.  On  that  day  1,543 
new  cases  were  reported  as  having  been  admitted  to 
sick  report.  After  reaching  this  high  point  the  number 
of  new  cases  rapidly  became  less,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  month  there  were  less  than  100  new  cases  reported 
per  day. 

Meanwhile,  pneumonia  had  become  a  frequent  and 
fatal  accompaniment  of  the  influenza  at  Devens. 
Fifty  new  cases  reported  September  19,  less  than  three 
weeks  after  the  influenza  had  broken  out.  The  num- 
ber rapidly  increased ;  on  September  24,  there  were  342 
new  cases.  The  number  each.day  remained  at  about 
200  for  four  days;  then  there  was  a  decrease,  until, 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  40  per  day  had  been 
reached.  Since  October  4  there  have  been  less  than 
five  new  cases  daily. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rise  of  the  epidemic 
covered  a  period  of  about  8  days;  the  peak  2  days;  the 
rapid  decline  8  days,  and  the  slow  decline  19  days. 
Half  of  the  deaths  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
pneumonia  occurred  during  the  period  of  rapid  decline 
or  within  less  than  three  weeks  of  the  outbreak. 

Characteristics  of  the  Devens  Epidemic 

The  characteristics  of  the  Devens  epidemic  have  been 
described  here  because  they  represent  what  has  oc- 
curred at  many  camps.  The  earliest  cases  have  often 
escaped  identification.  They  may  be  taken  for  cases 
of  food  poisoning,  meningitis,  or  one  of  the  common 
exanthemata.  The  disease  which  is  epidemic  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  coryzas  and  other  respiratory 
affections  to  which  the  term  influenza  has  been  gener- 
ally applied  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  leading  symptoms  in  the  typical  cases  are:  se- 
vere headache;  chills  or  chilliness;  pains  in  the  back 
and  legs;  temperature  sometimes  as  high  as  104; 
great  prostration;  drowsiness.    Occasionally  there  are 


nervous  symptoms;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  the 
eyes  and  the  air  passages  of  the  nose  and  throat  are 
affected;  there  may  be  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 
The  onset  is  sudden.  The  patient  can  often  tell  the 
exact  moment  of  his  attack.  In  the  typical  case  he  is 
very  sick  —  wholly  incapacitated  for  exertion.  He  lies 
curled  up  and  can  hardly  be  roused  for  food.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  fever  usually  disappears  by  crisis 
and  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  rapidly  recovering.  It 
is  highly  important  that  he  be  well  cared  for  and  kept 
comfortably  warm  during  the  next  week.  Pneumonia 
occurs  in  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  it  proves  fatal 
in  over  one  third  of  those  attacked. 

The  fact  that  an  epidemic  existed  in  a  camp  has 
generally  been  recognized  when  the  number  of  new 
cases  has  amounted  to  100  or  more  per  day.  The  in- 
cidence then  increases  rapidly.  Sometimes  the  re- 
cords show  a  great  number  of  cases  at  the  start,  and 
there  are  marked  fluctuations  in  the  daily  incidence  as 
the  epidemic  continues.  Striking  irregularities  do  not 
represent  the  way  in  which  the  disease  occurs  but  are 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stress  and  difficulty  with 
which  the  returns  are  collected.  The  greatest  number 
of  new  cases  reported  for  any  day  has  often  considerably 
exceeded  1,500  in  a  camp.  At  Devens,  the  maximum 
was  1,543.  At  Grant,  1,810  and  Custer,  2,800.  The 
high  point  has  often  been  reached  on  about  the  tenth 
day  of  the  epidemic. 

Epidemics  commonly  subside  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  arise.  Within  from  16  to  20  days  after  the  out- 
break the  number  of  new  cases  per  day  falls  to  200  or 
less,  after  which  there  is  a  more  gradual  decline  to  the 
end.  In  its  epidemic  aspect,  as  in  the  individual  case, 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  sudden  onset,  great  in- 
tensity, and  rapid  recovery. 

Within  about  a  week  after  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
fluenza there  occurs  an  ominous  prevalence  of  pneu- 
monia. The  pneumonia  does  not  exist  as  a  separate 
epidemic,  but  is  always  a  follower  of  the  influenza. 
How  the  two  diseases  are  related  is  not  positively 
known.  It  is  clear  that  the  influenza  paves  the  way 
for  the  pneumonia,  if  it  does  not  actually  produce  it. 
Most  of  the  pneumonia  is  of  the  lobular  type  and  pre- 
sents various  unusual  aspects.  The  time  of  greatest 
incidence  is  usually  about  a  week  after  the  greatest 
incidence  of  influenza. 

Spread  of  the  Pandemic 

The  second  camp  to  report  an  epidemic  following 
Devens,  was  Upton,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  the  third 
was  Lee,  in  Virginia,  Dix,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Jack- 
son, in  South  Carolina,  followed  immediately.  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Gordon,  in  Georgia  and 
Humphreys,  in  Virginia,  all  reported  on  the  same  day. 
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W  ithin  a  week  from  the  start,  nine  large  camps  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  were  attacked. 
Others  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

In  addition  there  were  many  epidemics  reported 
from  posts,  aviation  stations  and  other  troop  centers. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Future 

How  far  the  pandemic  will  spread  will  apparently 
depend  only  upon  the  material  which  it  can  feed  upon. 
It  is  too  early  to  foretell  the  end  or  to  measure  the  dam- 
age which  will  be  done  before  the  pandemic  disappears. 
Enough  is  known  to  show  that  hereafter  influenza  is 
not  to  be  ranked  merely  as  an  endemic  disease  of  civil 
life,  but  an  infection  of  first-class  military  possibilities. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  pandemic  may  dis- 
appear as  rapidly  as  it  came,  although  most  persons 
hold  the  opinion  that  its  final  disappearance  will  be 
gradual,  the  extinction  of  the  disease  being  postponed 
for  many  months.  In  the  pandemics  which. sweep 
over  the  earth  at  long  intervals,  recurring  waves  of  the 
disease  in  greater  or  less  degree  commonly  occur.  If 
this  rule  holds  true  now  we  may  look  forward  to  another 
pandemic  before  many  months  are  past.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  present  is  the  second,  not  the 
first,  great  wave  which  has  occurred  here  this  year. 

The  pandemic  now  raging  may  truly  be  termed  an 
epidemic  of  epidemics.  However  desirable  it  may  be 
to  ferret  out  the  cause  to  the  first  case  this  can  not  be 
done.  Like  all  great  outbreaks  of  this  most  infectious 
of  communicable  diseases,  the  epidemics  now  occurring 
appear  with  electric  suddenness,  and,  acting  like  power- 
ful, uncontrolled  currents,  produce  violent  and  eccen- 
tric effects.  The  disease  never  spreads  slowly  and  in- 
sidiously. Wherever  it  occurs  its  presence  is  startling. 
The  consternation  and  alarm  which  it  produces  fre- 
quently lead  to  irrational  and  futile  measures  to  check 
it. 

In  theory  and  practise  influenza  is  preventable  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  control  under  municipal  and  mili- 
tary conditions.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  necessary 
measures  —  chiefly  isolation  —  are  taken  in  time.  In 
the  present  pandemic  the  disease  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  been  confined  to  certain  wards  of  hospi- 
tals to  the  exclusion  of  others.  It  is  not  possible  as 
yet  to  state  to  what  extent  it  has  been  restricted  in 
camps.    No  large  camp  has  escaped  it. 

As  the  pandemic  has  progressed  the  proportion  of 
soldiers  attacked  has  increased  and  the  propor- 
tion developing  pneumonia  has  increased  while  the 
fatality  of  the  pneumonia  has  diminished.  These 
differences  have  been  slight,  but  they  seem  to  be  un- 
mistakable. If  these  figures  are  fully  substantiated 
by  later  and  more  complete  returns,  the  facts  and  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  them  will  be  of  great  moment. 


The  disease  is  carried  from  place  to  place  by  persons, 
not  things  oT  by  the  general  atmosphere,  as  was  once 
supposed.  Its  rapidity  of  spread  is  due  to  its  great 
infectivity,  short  period  of  incubation,  missed  cases 
and  absence  of  timely  precautionary  measures.  It 
would  appear  that  an  epidemic  does  not  easily  start, 
but  once  the  flame  is  well  kindled  a  conflagration  occurs 
which  can  not  be  stopped.  The  epidemics  stop  them- 
selves. This  they  do  either  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
susceptible  material,  by  a  reduction  in  the  virulence  of 
the  causative  agent,  or  both. 

The  causative  agent  is  believed  to  be  the  bacillus  of 
Pfeiffer;  the  means  of  transfer ,  the  air  and  objects  re- 
cently contaminated  by  the  buccal  and  nasal  secretions 
of  those  who  harbor  the  virus.  It  is  a  fundamental 
assumption  that  influenza  is  produced  when,  and  only 
when,  material  from  the  mouth  or  nose  of  infected  per- 
sons gets  into  the  mouth  or  nose  of  someone  who  is 
susceptible.  As  is  plainly  recognized  in  respect  to  in- 
testinal infections,  the  hand  probably  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  transmission  of  influenza.  Coughing 
and  sneezing  help  greatly  to  spread  infection. 

Changes  in  Virulence 

It  has  been  long  known  that  interchanges  of  bacteria 
occur  commonly  from  mouth  to  mouth  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  social  intercourse.  Most  of  the  organ- 
isms are  harmless  under  normal  conditions  of  health. 
That  their  virulence  is  sometimes  increased,  sometimes 
reduced,  according  to  circumstances  appears  to  be 
certain.  But  what  the  circumstances  are  which  raise  or 
lower  the  virulence  is  conjectural.  The  Pfeiffer  bac- 
cillus  is  no  stranger  to  America ;  it  was  believed  to  be 
present  in"  many  healthy  persons  before  the  present 
pandemic.  To  account  for  the  pandemic  it  has  been 
suggested  that  something  must  have  happened  to  in- 
crease its  virulence  or  a  new  and  more  active  strain 
has  appeared,  or  the  susceptibility  of  those  attacked 
has  become  greater. 

The  conditions  which  govern  susceptibility  are  not 
understood.  Good  general  health,  absence  of  fatigue 
and  avoidance  of  cold  and  hunger  are  standard  me- 
thods of  prevention  for  the  individual.  Vaccination 
against  pneumonia  is  practicable  but  such  preventive 
treatment  is  in  the  experimental  stage  as  respects  in- 
fluenza. 

The  belief  that  immunity  is  conferred  by  an  attack 
is  partly  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  in  Europe 
and  America  a  preponderance  of  persons  who  have 
suffered  in  the  present  pandemic  are  relatively  young 
persons,  few  of  whom  could  have  experienced  the  dis- 
ease during  the  pandemic  of  1889-1890. 

The  weather  has  always  been  supposed  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  influenza  —  the  very  name  is  derived 
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from  the  effect  which  extra-terrestrial  conditions  were 
supposed  to  exert  upon  it.  But  although  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  study  of  this  subtle  matter,  little  is 
known  concerning  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
weather  this  fall  has  aggravated  the  disease  and  con- 
tributed to  the  incidence  of  pneumonia. 

The  epidemics  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1918 
were  like  those  which  are  taking  place  now,  except 
that  the  disease  was  milder  and  there  was  less  pneu- 
monia. Until  recently  the  influenza  reported  from 
Europe  was  of  this  mild  type.  It  seems  to  have  been 
as  infectious  as  it  is  now.  Reports  coming  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons attacked  was  about  the  same  as  that  at  present. 

Something  seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  sum- 
mer greatly  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 
During  July  and  August  a  number  of  vessels  plying 
between  Europe  and  America  experienced  intense  out- 
breaks of  influenza,  accompanied  by  very  fatal  pneu- 
monia. That  cases  of  the  disease  were  being  brought 
into  the  country  in  this  manner  was  stated  in  the  daily 
press  and  in  official  reports  in  July. 

Comparison  with  other  Pandemics 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  present  pandemic 
with  others,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  severe  were 
some  of  those  which  are  recorded  in  history  for  the  rea- 
son that  statistical  data  concerning  them  is  meager 
and  imperfect.  It  is  said  that  in  1889-90  no  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  attacked  in  London; 
33  in  Antwerp;  39  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Paris,  50. 
In  1832-33  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Paris 
is  believed  to  have  been  affected.  In  1872,  three 
quarters  of  the  population  of  London  and  some  Ger- 
man cities  were  supposed  to  have  suffered.  The  rec- 
ords of  earlier  visitation  are  more  obscure. 

Many  observers  of  pandemics  in  other  years  have 
pointed  out  that  influenza  is  a  more  fatal  disease  than 
is  commonly  understood,  the  fatality  being  due  chiefly 
to  lung  and  heart  complications  which  do  not  promptly 
manifest  themselves.  Thus,  although  the  number  of 
deaths  directly  attributed  to  influenza  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1890  was  reported  as  4,523  per  million,  the 
Registrar  General,  by  analysis  of  the  vital  statistics 
for  the  period,  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  attributable  was  27,074  per  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  seven  times  the  apparent  rate.  In  Lon- 
don the  general  death  rate  was  increased  by  over  20 
per  cent.,  in  Berlin  by  more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  in 
Paris  and  Brussels  by  over  100  per  cent.  No  records 
now  available  show  that  there  has  ever  been  so  much 
fatal  pneumonia  as  in  the  present  pandemic. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  influenza  in  the  present 
outbreak,  inside  and  outside  of  the  army  camps  will 


never  be  accurately  known.  Although  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  disease  which  is  prevalent  in  the  camps 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  widely  distributed  in  civil 
life,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  cases  which  occur 
are  officially  reported  or  that  every  case  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  influenza  is  really  that  disease.  At  this 
season  of  year  there  are  always  epidemics  of  colds 
and  other  respiratory  infections.  The  weather  this 
year  has  been  particularly  favorable  to  their  occur- 
rence. Under  the  present  conditions  of  public  anxiety, 
it  is  but  natural  that  all  cases  of  illness  which  at  all 
resemble  influenza  should  receive  that  designation. 
The  net  result  of  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  the 
matter  is  confusion.  The  army  records  have  been 
systematically  tabulated  and  studied  from  the  first. 
When  the  pandemic  has  subsided  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  these  data  should  be  of  much  permanent 
value. 

George  A.  Soper 

Major,  Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
October  26,  1918. 


WAR  AND  ATHLETICS 


Dr.  G.  E.  Howard  writing  for  the  Associated  Press 

says : — 

"A  healthy  people  have  to  have  some  way  of  ex- 
pressing themselves.  There  is  an  excess  of  energy  in 
a  healthy  race.  When  laziness  and  apathy  comes  over 
a  race  it  ceases  to  show  power  or  progress.  Such  a 
nation  is  helpless :  it  is  swayed  and  exploited  by  nations 
whose  men  and  women  are  energetic  and  physically 
active. 

Now,  the  universal  methqd  in  the  past,  as  in  the 
present,  of  utilizing  this  physical  energy  in  men,  is  in 
the  military  system.  Every  country  that  has  histori- 
cally stood  for  progress  has  utilized  the  play  and  physi- 
cal expressions  of  the  young  men  through  the  army  and 
navy. 

Aside  from  national  or  political  reasons,  this  almost 
universal  custom  has  inevitably  resulted  in  the  war- 
like spirit,  an  ever-readiness  to  put  into  practice  what 
they  so  long  study  and  work  out  in  theory. 

The  spirit  of  physical  contest  exists  in  every  normal 
man.  He  who  has  not  the  elements  of  warring  in  him, 
is  a  useless  and  pathetic  thing. 

But,  here  is  the  point:  This  spirit  for  a  fight  is  far 
more  useful  to  man  and  nation  when  it  is  directed  into 
personal  channels  —  the  fight  for  self  control,  the  fight 
for  success  in  life,  the  beating  down  of  crooked  op- 
ponents. This  is  the  kind  of  war  a  man  must  train  to 
undergo.  But  when  the  time  comes  that  the  nation 
must  fight  or  be  dishonored,  the  normal  man  tosses 
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aside  all  personal  feelings  and  ranges  alongside  his 
fellow  men.. 

All  the  ethical  and  moral  self  restraints  and  ideals 
are  not  sufficient  to  release  the  restless  energy  in  the 
crowd,  and,  unless  this  energy  is  turned  to  making 
large  armies,  riots,  revolution  and  the  desire  to  fight 
something  or  some  nation  is  always  smouldering. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  American  people  of  lacking 
energy  or  physical  courage,  yet  a  vast  army  which 
would  take  in  every  active  youth  is  against  their  wishes 
or  inclination.  Now,  why  is  this  so?  What  are  the 
causes  that  make  the  United  States  so  different  from 
all  other  nations,  yet  which  contains  the  same  human 
instincts  and  elements?  It  is  not  on  account  of  the 
expense  —  look  at  our  pension  list;  not  due  to  that 
boasted  freedom  of  self  rights,  not  caused  by  the  idea 
that  because  it  is  monarchical  it  is  un-American. 

The  reason  is  both  physiological  and  psychological. 
If  Louis  XVI  had  been  surrounded  by  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  French  revolution  would  not  have  occurred. 

There  do  not  exist  in  any  of  the  Continental  coun- 
tries national  sports  such  as  we  understand.  True, 
racing,  a  few  rowing  clubs,  and  shooting  exist.  But 
the  racing  is  by  military  men,  the  rowing  clubs  con- 
fined to  a  select  class,  shooting  to  those  who  own 
landed  estates.  The  mass  of  young  men  have  no  out- 
let for  physical  energies.  They  are  all  in  the  army, 
where  their  energies  are  utilized,  and  the  trar  spirit 
fostered. 

What  takes  the  place  of  an  army  with  us  is  national 
sports  —  baseball  and  football.  Every  day  annually 
for  practically  eight  months  millions  of  young  and 
middle-aged  men  are  playing,  training  and  shouting  in 
forceful  energy.  There  are  others,  the  crowd  letting 
off  excess  steam;  using  physical  energy  while  they 
cheer  or  fight  on  the  bleachers.  Even  the  umpire 
and  players  get  a  chance  to  work  off  the  war  spirit 
and  know  the  comforts  of  an  ambulance. 

The  spirit  which  otherwise  would  turn  to  feats  of 
war  and  deeds  of  carnage  is  released  in  this  country 
through  national  sport.  It  is  not  that  we  differ  in 
those  elements  which  go  to  make  war,  but  that  we 
turn  that  spirit  into  wholesome  activity.  Hence  the 
absence  of  chronic  desire  for  war  unless  war  is  forced 
upon  us.  Then  will  that  energy  be  equally  well 
utilized  to  prove  that  the  powers  are  in  us,  that 
bravery  and  courage  are  still  maintained  and  deter- 
mination a  national  trait." 


HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG 


Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  the  well-known  writer  on 
the  subject  of  health,  said  in  a  recent  lecture: — 


"Thequestion  has  been  broughtfoward  prominently 
of  late,  by  a  paper  on  the  avoidable  causes  which 
shorten  human  life,  before  a  national  gathering  of  life 
insurance  experts.  From  the  records  of  the  insurance 
companies,  with  their  millions  of  histories  of  life,  ill- 
ness and  death,  huge  masses  of  data  were  collected  bear- 
ing upon  this  or  that  "hazardous"  occupation,  this  or 
that  questionable  habit,  overfatness  or  overthinness, 
underfeeding  or  overfeeding.  Upon  this  imposing 
basis,  amounting  in  one  category  to  something  like 
2,000,000  individual  records,  were  based  some  fairly 
definite  and  plausible  conclusions  as  to  the  things  which 
men  are  doing  which  are  shortening  their  lives.  Either 
digging  their  graves  deeper  than  necessary  so  that  they 
will  fall  into  them  with  an  uncomfortable  bump,  or 
tripping  themselves  into  them  before  their  time. 
_  The  inquiry  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  human  ac- 
tivity and  interest  that  it  furnishes  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  ever- 
appealing  problem :  Can  a  man  by  doing  this,  or  avoid- 
ing that,  add  a  decade  or  even  half  a  decade  to  his  span 
of  life?  Broadly  considered  and  regarding  that  hypo- 
thetical creature,  the  average  man,  or  the  community 
as  a  whole  —  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  answering  emphatically,  "Yes."  For  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  unanimously  attested  facts  in  the 
realm  of  medical  science  and  vital  statistics  is  the  rapid 
and  continuous  increase  in  the  length  of  human  life 
during  the  last  half  century. 

Just  to  take  the  rough  average  of  length  of  life,  as 
determined  by  the  crude  age  at  death  of  those  dying 
a  given  year,  the  almost  incredible  improvement  has 
been  effected  from  an  average  longevity  of  about  thirty 
years  in  1875  to  one  of  a  little  over  fifty-one  years  in 
1915,  in  these  United  States.  So  that  we  may  lay  the 
consoling  unction  to  our  souls  that  whatever  mistakes 
we  may  be  making  in  detail,  our  original  line  of  action 
has  been  sound  and  wholesome  and  we  are  entitled  to 
keep  on  taking  it  with  a  clear  and  hopeful  conscience 
until  further  orders,  or  fresh  illumination  is  vouch- 
safed. We  are  wasting  less  of  our  time  in  grave- 
digging  to-day  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  ever-widening  knowledge  and  power  of  science 
are  proving  beyond  dispute  that ' '  man  is  man  and  master 
of  his  fate,"  and  with  reasonable  good  sense  and 
pluck,  that  fate  will  always  be  a  tolerable  one,  even 
though  we  have  to  do  some  things  occasionally  which 
from  a  purely  hygienic  point  of  view,  we  would  like  to 
avoid,  if  we  could.  What  can  we  men  of  middle  life,  or 
later,  actually  do  to  lengthen  our  lives  or  render  them 
healthier,  happier  and  more  efficient  while  they  last? 
First  of  all,  by  living  just  as  hard,  as  usefully  and  as 
happily  as  we  can.  Much  more  is  lost  by  not  doing 
things  than  by  doing  them.    The  strain  and  rack  and 
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perpetual  distractions  of  civilization  which  our  phil- 
osophers lament  so  lugubriously,  instead  of  breaking 
us  down,  are  the  very  things  that  keep  us  alive.  City 
dwellers,  above  the  level  of  slums,  live  longer  than 
country  dwellers.  The  one  path  which  leads  toward 
the  grave  with  greater  rapidity  and  certainty  than 
any  other  is  a  rut. 

Our  insurance  expert  lays  stress  upon  over-eating  as 
a  shortener  of  life.  There  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  deaths  and  diseases  due  to  under-eating  as  to 
over-eating.  Tuberculosis,  for  instance,  with  its  re- 
cent one-seventh  of  the  whole  death  rate,  is  chiefly  due 
to  under-feeding,  and  cured  by  meat,  milk  and  cream. 
Pneumonia  and  typhoid,  the  two  next  most  deadly 
scourges,  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  under-fed,  and 
are  cured  by  fresh  air  and  abundant  food.  All  the 
acute  infections,  almost  without  exception,  wreak  their 
heaviest  vengeance  upon  those  who  are  under-nour- 
ished. Against  these,  the  death  roll  from  over-feeding 
can  bring  forth  only  gout,  rheumatism,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  diabetes.  At  least  three  out  of  these  four 
are  now  known  to  be  due  to  infections  and  very  little 
affected  either  one  way  or  the  other  by  food,  except 
that  certain  articles  of  diet  aggravate  them  after  the 
disease  has  already  developed. 

This  illustrates  a  flaw  which  underlies  all  the  findings 
of  insurance  experts,  viz.,  drawing  rather  sweeping 
conclusions  from  data  based  upon  a  rather  limited  class, 
and  period  of  life,  viz.,  the  kind  of  men  who  apply  for 
life  insurance  in  the  big  old-line  companies,  who  are 
distinctly  the  more  prosperous  and  substantial  members 
of  the  community;  and  the  condition  of  these  men 
after  the  age  of  forty-five. 

To  such  a  class,  it  may  be  advisable  to  preach  ab- 
stinence in  the  matter  of  feeding,  partly  because,  being 
at  last  able  to  afford  whatever  they  want,  they  can 
indulge  hankerings  which  they  may  have  been  obliged 
to  suppress  all  their  lives,  heretofore.  But  more  be- 
cause the  keen,  vigorous  appetite  which  was  the  secret 
of  their  success  during  their  years  of  struggle  and  am- 
bitious adventure,  hangs  on  and  over  into  the  period 
of  dignified  ease  when  they  are  able  to  sit  majestically 
at  a  desk  and  make  other  people  do  the  hustling  and 
drudgery.  The  real  cure  for  the  over-gorged  and 
plethoric  conditions  which  may  result  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  less  food,  but  more  exercise. 

If  you  have  a  good  appetite,  prize  and  cherish  it 
above  all  things,  it  is  your  best  possible  asset  —  if  not 
for  a  long  life,  for  a  full  and  a  happy  one,  which  is 
much  more  important.  But  play  up  to  it;  for  every 
pound  you  eat,  play  an  hour  in  the  open  air,  no  matter 
what  at,  so  long  as  you  enjoy  it  and  go  through  some 
sort  of  motions.  Whether  with  your  legs  in  walking, 
or  tennis  or  golf,  or  your  arms  in  rowing  and  boxing, 


or  you  whole  body  in  swimming  and  horseback  riding, 
and  gardening,  or  your  arms  and  your  lungs  and  your 
soul  on  the  bleachers.  All  the  sound,  wholesome  food 
you  can  eat  with  an  appetite,  won't  hurt  you  a  particle, 
so  long  as  you  burn  it  up  clean  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  an  hour  to  the  pound.  The  exercise  may  be  the 
mildest  sort,  so  long  as  it  keeps  you  in  the  open  and 
amuses  you.  Motoring,  trolley  touring,  yachting, 
sitting  out  on  the  porch,  are  capital  coffin-nail  extrac- 
tors. 

Moreover,  while  there  are  always  room  and  time  for 
improvement  in  the  main,  that  general  conduct  of  life 
which  has  brought  us  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  success  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  at 
fifty  is  entitled  to  considerable  respect. 

We  can  neither  turn  into  mummies  nor  alabaster 
saints  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  foolishness  is  necessary  to  the  wise  conduct 
of  life.  Do  the  best  you  can,  avoid  every  evil  as  fast 
as  you  see  it,  but  don't  be  unduly  anxious  or  appre- 
hensive about  it.  You  may  brace  up  at  one  point, 
only  to  break  over  another.  Rise  with  an  easy  rein, 
don't  grip  the  saddle.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  keep 
going.    When  you  pull  up  you  begin  to  wabble. 

Eat  when  you  are  hungry;  drink  when  you  are 
thirsty;  go  to  bed  when  you're  sleepy;  work  when  you 
feel  like  it,  stop  when  you  are  tired;  in  biological  terms, 
"respond  to  your  environment."  These  are  the  ideal 
rules  for  a  full,  useful,  happy  life.  There  are  limita- 
tions to  the  principle  in  actual  practice,  and  you  will 
quickly  enough  find  these  out  from  experience.  But 
the  minute  you  begin  to  protect  yourself  behind  a  se- 
creted, calcareous  shell  of  so-called  habits,  you  begin 
to  build  your  coffin. 

Broadly  considered,  most  of  us  would  be  better  off, 
physically  and  mentally  if  we  had  much  more  enjoy- 
ment in  our  lives;  particularly  the  great  wage  and 
salary-earning  class.  As  it  is,  such  little  snatches  of 
pleasure  as  we  now  get  are  the  things  that  keep  us 
alive.  The  multiplication  of  country  clubs  for  the 
comfortably  off,  and  of  people's  clubhouses  for  the 
workers,  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  health  and 
happiness  of  the  last  two  decades. 

Hang  on  to  your  pleasures.  Don't  give  one  of  them 
up  until  you  are  obliged  to,  particularly  those  that  are 
enjoyed  in  the  open  air,  and  you  will  not  only  hang 
onto  life,  but  will  never  know  that  you  are  old  until 
one  day  you  are  suddenly  dead.  Life  has  already  be- 
come play  for  the  healthiest,  longest-lived  class  in  the 
community,  the  successful  business  man;  because  his 
whole  being  is  absorbed  in  the  greatest  game  on  earth — 
hard,  useful,  successful  work.  The  life  of  the  day 
laborer,  the  wage-earner,  not  only  can,  but  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  made  the  same.    Work  that  we  do  well, 
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that  lies  within  our  powers,  that  gives  us  a  good  living 
and  a  happy  life,  is  no  longer  work  in  the  sense  of 
drudgery,  but  pleasure.  And  if  the  signs  of  the  gospel 
of  work  and  science  fail  not,  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of 
the  world  will  be  done  under  these  circumstances  with- 
in twenty-five  years.  If  we  all  worked  hard  and 
happily  at  the  job  we  were  best  fitted  for,  in  good  air 
and  light,  on  good  food,  in  sunny,  well-ventilated 
homes,  we  should  not  only  cut  our  disease  rate  in  half 
and  lengthen  our  lives,  but  increase  the  efficiency  and 
working  power  of  the  world  at  least  50  per  cent." 


EXTRACT  FROM  PRIVATE  LETTER 

Base  Hospital  9 

Chateauroux,  P  rance 
October  6,  1918. 

"I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  our  group 
here  of  Physio-Therapists,  Posse  is  the  best  repre- 
sented school  of  any  as  yet.  We  have  Eunice  Taylor, 
Anna  Larned,  who  studied  under  Baron  Posse,  and 
"Big  Mac."  This  is  a  sort  of  training  school  now, 
We  have  a  clinic  and  are  visited  each  day  by  very  well 
known  orthopedists  who  observe  our  work  and  give 
suggestions.  They  all  seem  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  it  and  we  are  kept  busy  all  the  time. 

"Of  the  group  in  which  I  came  only  four  of  us  are  left 
here,  but  we  are  with  the  first  division  who  came 
several  weeks  before  us.  We  four  were  left  here  to 
receive  special  instruction,  and  then,  it  has  been 

stated  by  Colonel  G   we  shall  be  sent  out  to 

organize  the  work  at  various  bases  over  new  girls  com- 
ing across.  Plans  may  be  changed  and  we  may  be 
kepthere  to  assist  in  "puttingthenewgroups  through." 
No  one  ever  knows  definitely.  The  ones  who  were  left 
are  two  Columbia  girls,  one  physical  instructor  from 
Leland  Stanford  University  and  myself.  The  old  group 
is  made  up  from  various  places,  Taylor  and  Larned 
are  in  it,  but  we  all  work  together. 

"The  work  itself  is  most  interesting  and  I'm  enjoying 
it  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  would  encourage  more  girls 
to  specialize  in  this  particular  line  because  there  will  be 
enormous  call  for  it  over  here  within  the  next  few 
months.  Wrork  on  fractures  and  scars  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

Eva  E.  Mac  Lean. 
"Big  Mac"  Posse  '18." 


SPORTS  AT  THE  FRONT 

E.  A.  Batchelor  writing  to  the  Boston  Herald  from 
Paris  last  September  gives  an  interesting  account  of 


what  the  soldiers  enjoyed  most  while  they  had  their 
periods  of  inactivity.    He  says:  — 

"In  one  unit  and  in  one  week,  6835  soldiers  parti- 
cipated in  athletic  sports.  They  had  36,275  spectators, 
meaning  that  for  every  six  soldier  spectators  there 
was  one  soldier  participant.  Better  record  than  base- 
ball or  football  has  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  n'est-ce  pas? 

How  did  the  sports  rank  in  popularity  among  the 
soldiers?  Volley  ball  came  first.  Baseball  was  second. 
Boxing  was  on  the  limb.  Track  and  field  sports  were 
just  out  of  the  money.  Basket  ball  was  fifth.  Indoor 
baseball,  soccer,  Rugby,  tennis,  etc.,  were  in  the  ruck. 

Athletics  surely  are  putting  muscle  and  "pep"  into 
the  young  men  who  must  handle  rifles,  grenades,  spades 
and  other  implements  of  warfare.  Besides  this  there  is 
the  high  morale  generated  by  the  tingling  high  spirits 
and  good  health  which  blesses  the  well-exercised  body. 

Contrast  the  figures  above  with  a  world  series  base- 
ball game  where  43,000  spectators  watch  18  men  con- 
test, or  a  Yale-Harvard  football  game  where  the  Yale 
"bowl"  held  70,000  fans  while  22  men  struggled  to  up- 
hold the  supremacy  of  Old  Eli  and  John  Harvard. 
Contrast  it  with  a  boxing  championship  match  where 
a  "gate"  of  upward  of  $100,000  witnessed  a  bout  be- 
tween two  men.  Consider  the  greatest  advantage,  the 
wide-spread  benefit  of  sports  involving  one  contestant 
to  every  six  spectators. 

The  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one  of 
the  organizations  which  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
spreading  mass  athletics  among  as  many  of  our  soldiers 
as  would  respond  to  the  opportunity.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  the  pioneer  to  make  "every  one  get  into  the  game." 
When  the  K.  of  C.  went  into  overseas  work,  one  of  its 
first  acts  was  to  purchase  and  ship  tons  of  athletic 
equipment.  Up  to  the  present  the  "Y"  has  provided 
hundreds  of  athletic  directors  recruited  from  the  fore- 
most athletes  of  earlier  generations  and  tons  of  sporting 
paraphernalia. 

The  K.  of  C,  starting  a  little  later,  is  developing  a 
similar  program.  Directors  use  every  art  to  get  the 
backward,  the  shy  non-athletic  soldier  into  the  games 
for  the  good  of  his  body  and  his  morale,  a  tremendous 
aid  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  "Y"  and  K.  of  C. 
men  seek  to  enlist  the  greatest  number  of  men  in  sports 
rather  than  develop  a  small  team  of  crack  athletes. 

The  figures  based  on  the  activities  of  one  unit  show 
the  result.  They  were  taken  in  a  comparatively  small 
region  and  were  selected  at  random.  Baseball  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  1423  men  of  this  region  in  a  week. 
The  games  were  witnessed  by  12,000  men,  which  would 
be  considered  a  very  good  weekly  attendance  for  a 
minor  league  club  and  as  many  spectators  as  a  big 
league  team  in  the  second  division  often  draws  in  seven 
days.    Here  the  proportion  of  players  to  spectators  is 
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one  to  10,  while  in  league  baseball  it  would  be  one  to 
400,  figuring  30  players  as  the  average  number  ap- 
pearing weekly  on  the  diamond. 

Volley  ball,  probably  the  most  popular  game  for 
soldiers,  engaged  1605  players  with  a  large  gallery. 
Boxing  ranked  third  in  popularity,  with  1,027  men  par- 
ticipating, while  9000  soldiers  looked  on.  Compare 
that  one  to  nine  average  with  a  big  fight  crowd  viewing 
the  efforts  to  two  men.  Tennis  exercised  227  men, 
while  805  participated  in  track  and  field  sports.  Basket 
ball  engaged  793  soldiers,  while  indoor  baseball,  soccer 
and  Rugby  football  worked  the  muscles  and  minds  of 
hundreds.  Just  as  Waterloo  was  won  on  England's 
cricket  and  football  fields,  so  this  war  may  be  decided 
by  the  athletic  contests  of  the  clean-living,  hard-hitting, 
American  Army. 


THE  WOMEN'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

When  the  story  of  the  great  war  comes  to  be  written, 
the  part  which  women  have  played,  at  the  front,  in  the 
industries,  and  at  home,  will  make  an  inspiring  chapter. 
Such  a  story  as  that  of  the  American  woman  whose 
duties  of  ministry  to  the  wounded  took  her  to  the  front, 
who  remained  in  the  trench  under  a  bombardment,  re- 
fusing even  to  take  the  most  sheltered  place,  on  the 
ground  that  it  belonged  to  a  soldier,  ought  to  stir  our 
blood  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  something  of  the  feeling 
with  which  we  regard  the  war  and  home  activities  of 
women  in  a  letter  to  the  Inter-Allied  Women's  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Paris  recently.  Speaking  for  his 
own  country,  he  said: 

"I  am  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  tremendous 
part  played  by  the  women  of  England  in  this  vital 
epoch  of  human  history.  They  have  not  only  borne 
their  burden  of  sorrow  and  separation  with  unflinching 
fortitude  and  patience,  but  they  have  assumed  an 
enormous  share  of  the  burdens  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  the  war.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  women  came  forward  to 
work  in  the  hospitals  and  munition  factories,  in  ad- 
ministrative offices  of  all  kinds,  and  in  war  work  be- 
hind the  lines,  often  in  daily  danger  of  their  lives,  Great 
Britain  and,  I  believe,  all  the  Allies  would  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  enemy  attacks  of  the  last  few 
months.  For  this  service  to  our  common  cause  hu- 
manity owes  them  unbounded  gratitude." 

The  women  of  the  Allied  countries  have  not  been 
self-conscious  in  their  work,  or  claimed  for  themselves 
special  recognition,  much  less  exclusive  praise  and 
glory,  for  what  they  have  given  to  the  common  cause. 
Nowhere,  for  example,  has  the  pressure  of  war  been 


greater  in  the  homes  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  women 
than  in  France.  For  France  has  been  the  four-years' 
battlefield.  There  is  hardly  a  home  from  the  Channel 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Alps  which  has  not  made  its  sacrifices  of  life  and 
strength.  But  the  women  of  France  have  kept  the 
nation  going  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  day's  work.  We 
suppose  there  are  few  homes  wholly  out  of  mourning 
in  Great  Britain,  except  perhaps  in  Ireland.  And  the 
women  of  England  have  given  cheer  as  well  as  labor. 
The  work  of  American  women  has  been  magnificent, 
both  behind  the  front  and  in  our  American  cities  and 
villages.  With  one  accord,  in  recognition  and  in  ac- 
knowledgement, the  men  of  the  Allied  countries,  both 
those  in  the  ranks  and  those  whom  they  have  left  be- 
hind them  take  off  their  hats  to  their  womenkind.  — 
Congregationalist. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Brazil  is  sending  a  medical  mission  to  France.  The 
party  consists  of  fifty  doctors  besides  a  number  of  stu- 
dents. They  are  to  be  attached  to  the  Brazilian 
hospital  already  installed  near  the  front. 

Twelve  professors  chosen  from  the  faculties  of  vari- 
ous Spanish  universities  spent  August  in  Paris,  visit- 
ing the  principal  medical  and  surgical  centers.  The 
mission  was  charged  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  pro- 
gress made  by  French  war  surgery. 

A  Canadian  officer,  wounded  early  in  the  war,  came 
to  St.  Katherine's  Lodge,  one  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  orthopedic  hospitals  in  London,  to  have  his  left 
arm  made  over.  The  elbow  had  been  shattered.  The 
officer  was  given  a  choice  of  having  a  weak,  movable 
elbow,  or  a  strong  stiff  one.  Without  hesitation,  the 
Canadian  chose  the  stiff  elbow,  and  astonished  the 
surgeons  by  asking  that  the  arm  be  made  perfectly 
straight,  so  that  he  could  use  a  hunting  rifle  and  a 
billiard  cue. 

Another  Canadian  officer  insisted  on  having  his 
smashed  leg  so  rebuilt  that  he  could  continue  to  ride  a 
horse.  It  required  months  of  orthopedic  treatment, 
but  when  the  patient  finally  left  the  hospital  to  return 
to  his  ranch  in  Western  Canada,  he  was  ready  for  the 
saddle. 

These  cases  illustrate  not  only  the  special  work  of  an 
orthopedic  hospital  but  how  closely  the  surgeons  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  their  patients. 

The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  writes  that  Dr.  Gomez 
Casas,  physician  of  the  Almeira  prison,  reported  to  his 
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superiors  the  presence  of  influenza  among  the  inmates 
of  the  prison  early  in  the  first  epidemic.  The  governor 
of  Almeira  was  not  pleased  at  having  his  province 
invaded  by  the  disease,  and  he  summoned  Dr.  Casas 
and  ordered  him  to  sign  a  written  report  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis,  and  re- 
tract his  statements  as  to  the  existenceof  influenzain 
the  prison.  The  Colegio  Medico  publicly  announced 
that  it  would  stand  by  Dr.  Casas  and  subscribe  the 
amount  to  pay  the  fine  which  a  governor  ignorant  of  his 
duties  had  imposed  on  him.  At  the  same  time  an 
official  protest  was  filed  with  the  central  public  health 
authorities. 

As  a  preliminary  to  sweeping  reforms  in  general 
and  technical  education  in  Italy,  Signor  Credaro,  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  issues  a  circular  condemning 
the  ridiculous  "cramming"  of  scholars  in  secondary 
schools. 

This  step  is  the  outcome  of  a  revolt  on  the  part  of 
both  parents  and  scholars,  due  to  the  frequent  break 
down  in  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  scholars, 
together  witjj  epidemics  of  suicide,  caused  through  the 
worry  of  preparation  for  examinations. 

The  minister  stigmatizes  the  present  system  as  re- 
sponsible for  these  results.  The  state  has  resolved  to 
root  out  these  evils,  which  are  contrary  to  the  truer 
ends  of  education.  Government  inspectors  are  strictly 
enjoined  to  see  that  no  lesson  is  prolonged  beyond  one 
hour,  with  suitable  intervals  for  rest. 

Students  at  lyceums  and  technical  institutes  are  to 
enjoy  at  least  two  full  afternoons  each  week  absolutely 
free  from  all  scholastical  obligations.  All  other  second- 
ary schools  must  have  one  free  half  day. 

A  veto  is  put  upon  those  prodigious  feats  of  memoriz- 
ing which  a  certain  class  of  teachers  delight  to  enforce 
on  their  charges.    All  home  lessons  are  abolished. 

Draft  calls  for  men  in  the  remote  and  far  away  sec- 
tions of  Alaska  have  brought  youths  out  over  many 
hard  miles  to  report  for  service. 

Hunters,  trappers,  traders  and  prospectors  in  an- 
swer to  the  draft  calls,  have  come  from  the  tundra 
country  up  along  the  Arctic,  the  hills  and  valleys  along 
the  Yukon  River  and  the  remote  mountain  sections  of 
southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska.  They  have 
been  mobilized  at  Alaska  forts  and  later  sent  to  the 
States  for  training. 

One  young  man,  Claude  Harrison,  received  his  draft 
questionaire  as  he  was  making  plans  for  hunting  and 
trapping  in  the  Lake  Minchumina  country,  about  60 
miles  northwest  of  Mount  McKinley. 

Harrison  immediately  dropped  his  plans  and  set  out 
on  a  125-mile  "mush"  to  the  office  of  the  United  States 


commissioner  at  Kantishna.  When  he  arrived  he 
found  the  commissioner  had  gone  to  Nenana,  nearly 
100  miles  farther,  so  the  long  hike  was  continued  until 
the  official  was  found. 

Walter  Camp,  director  of  the  athletic  division  of  the 
Navy  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  has 
endorsed  a  new  recreational  sport  novelty  by  Walter 
D.  Powell,  athletic  director  at  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
station,  and  termed  the  "waterbucket  race." 

In  running  this  race  every  contestant  travels  with  a 
bucket  half  filled  with  water  balanced  on  his  head  with 
his  hands  as  firmly  as  he  can  hold  it.  The  man  who 
finishes  the  race  with  the  most  water  left  in  his  bucket 
or  pail  wins. 

As  considerable  of  the  water  is  sure  to  be  lost  from 
the  bucket  during,  the  race  the  event  has  proved  to  be 
decidedly  amusing  as  an  innovation  to  the  program  of 
recreational  sports  at  the  Charleston  station. 

At  the  biggest  meeting  held  this  year  the  faculty  of 
Tufts  College  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  mo- 
tion to  grant  academic  credits  to  the  Tufts  men  who  left 
college  to  enter  war  service  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  Army. 

According  to  this  latest  scholastic  order,  each  case 
will  receive  the  fullest  consideration  and  will  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  credit 
granted  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Nation  during  the  war. 
This  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted 
during  the  war  of  crediting  a  student  in  his  courses  for 
the  year  if  he  left  college  during  the  Spring  term  to 
enter  the  service. 

The  report  also  says  that  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  men  to  return  to  college  work  without  de- 
lay new  courses  will  be  offered  beginning  January  1. 

It  was  voted  that  Tufts  would  be  willing  to  continue 
its  S.  A.  T.  C.  organization  until  June  30,  1919,  if  the 
regulations  concerning  academic  work  as  prescribed  by 
the  War  Department  are  abandoned  and  the  subse- 
quent military  work  reduced  to  nine  hours  a  week. 


FRATERNITY  NOTES 

Even  though  Posse  Chapter  of  Delta  Psi  Kappa  is 
very  young,  we  are  expecting  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  sister  chapters. 

Our  first  meeting  was  presided  over  by  our  new  offi- 
cers, Pres.  Edith  Rope,  Vice  Pres.  Mary  Gaarder. 
Cor.  Sec.  Ruth  Polly,  Recording  Sec.  Eleanor  Mauser, 
Treas.  Lucy  Marshall,  Chaplain,  Constance  Page,  Re- 
porter, Onnolee  Wyckoff. 

During  the  last  part  of  October  an  Alumnae  chap- 
ter was  formed  here  in  Boston  —  officers  are:  —  Pres. 
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Claire  Mclntire,  Vice  Pres.  Dolly  Geisel,  Cor.  Sec. 
Margaret  Goulding  C.  Recording  Sec.  Marie  Marden, 
Treas.  Eleanor  Wallace,  Chaplain,  Eva  McLean. 

Friday  evening,  November  8th,  we  initiated  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Page,  eight  new  members,  three  being 
of  the  faculty,  Miss  Gilman,  Doctor  Gray,  and 
Miss  Torrey.  After  the  initiation  a  very  pleasant 
social  hour  followed. 

We  as  a  fraternity  are  trying  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  under  classes  for  higher  scholarships  than  ever 
before,  at  Posse. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Miss  Jennie  Colby,  formerly  a  graduate  and  teacher 
of  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  died  suddenly  in  her  room  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boston,  on  Sept.  17,  1918.  Miss 
Colby  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  medical  gym- 
astics  at  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  professor  of  Neurology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  atone  time  special  lec- 
turer at  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  died  during  the  past 
summer  at  his  home. 

Miss  Alma  W.  Williamson,  who  graduated  recently 
from  the  Special  Medical  Course  of  the  Posse  School, 
died  in  November  last.  Miss  Williamson  had  just 
received  news  of  her  acceptance  as  a  Reconstruction 
Aide. 

In  the  dreaded  casualty  lists  of  those  who  died  for 
their  country  in  the  recent  great  world  war,  appeared 
the  name  of  Harry  Burdick,  graduate  of  Posse  Normal 
School  in  the  class  of  1915.  Mr.  Burdick  died  in 
France.  He  was  married  just  before  leaving  for  the 
front.    He  was  a  resident  of  Westerley,  R.  I. 

(As  we  go  to  press  a  notice  has  appeared  in  the^ 
daily  papers  giving  the  name  of  Harry  J.Bur-\ 
dick  among  those  seriously  wounded.  As  this  1 
notice  comes  several  weeks  after  the  report  of  I 
Mr.  Burdick's  death,  let  us  hope  the  late  news  is  I 
correct. 

Word  has  just  reached  the  Journal  of  the  death  last 
summer  of  Miss  Minerva  H.  Pray,  1913,  at  her  home 
in  Hyde  Park.  Miss  Pray  had  been  teaching  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  was  unusually  well  fitted  for  her 
work.  The  sudden  ending  of  what  promised  to  be 
a  bright  and  joyous  life  will  bring  sadness  to  her  class- 
mates and  friends. 


FURS  AND  PNEUMONIA 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Page  in  a  public  letter  recently  states :  . 

For  a  generation  or  two  most  women  have  worn 
drapery  about  as  scant  as  the  law  allows  —  all  from 
fashion,  to  be  sure,  but  all  the  same  lifesaving:  They 
have  been  immune  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  as 
compared  to  men  in  flannels,  heavy  clothing,  and  over- 
coats. The  skin  is  a  true  breathing  organ,  its  millions 
of  blood-vessels  under  many  folds  of  clothing  gasping 
for  air  from  which  to  absorb  oxygen,  "the  mighty 
scavenger  of  the  vital  economy"  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  purity  of  the  blood.  A  "cold," 
whether  mild  or  severe  enough  to  be  called  influenza, 
leading  to  pneumonia,  is  a  filth  disease;  that  is,  through 
wrong  living  habits,  the  system  becomes  clogged  with 
waste  matter  and  when  it  begins  to  cast  it  out,  a  pro- 
cess of  "house  cleaning,"  the  prevailing  notion  is  that 
the  sufferer  has  "caught  cold."  This  is  a  very  mis- 
chievous idea,  for  it  leads  the  ill-informed  people  to 
bundle  more,  instead  of  less.  The  right  interpretation 
of  "colds,"  and  this  knowledge  acted  upon  rationally, 
would  lower  the  mortality  50  p.  c.  in  any^community. 
In  mid-winter  not  long  ago  all  the  newspapers  printed 
the  story  of  a  radical  cure  of  pneumonia,  when  the 
ship  was  torpedoed  and  the  sick  man  was  hustled  out  of 
bed  and  in  scant  attire  put  on  an  open  boat  where  he 
shivered  and  shook  for  hours  until  landed  on  shore, 
when  to  the  amazement  of  his  attendants  he  scorned 
the  notion  of  going  to  the  hospital,  for  he  said,  "I'm 
all  right!"  Thus,  a  brave  soldier  was  saved  by  the 
Huns'  torpedo.  It  does  not  follow  that  such  radical 
treatment  is  demanded  in  like  illnesses;  but  there  is  a 
good  lesson  in  the  circumstances  for  intelligent  read- 
ers. Now,  let's  consider  the  fashion  of  furs  in  summer, 
and  buffalo  topcoats  in  mild  weather  as  seen  nowadays 
with  women;  but  thank  heaven  not  at  present  the 
prevailing  fashion.  Poor  girls,  they  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  get  into  the  class  subject  to  pneumonia 
like  their  male  relatives! 


SERVICE  FLAG 

A  Service  Flag  has  been  presented  to  the  Posse  Nor- 
mal School  by  the  students.  There  are  many  whose 
names  should  be  represented  by  stars.  Those  al- 
ready known  include  Messrs.  Burdick,  Bennett,  De- 
lano, Fahey,  Pike,  Francis,  Freeman,  Harrington, 
Kenney,  Longley,  Massie,  Nissen,  Nolan,  O'Connell, 
F.  Pierce,  Saunders,  Shepard, Smith, Wheeler;  Misses 
Archibald,  Bradley,  Berquist,  Chase,  Crowell,  Hood, 
Keith,  E.  McLean,  Mrs.  Petchey,  Miss  I.  Roy,  Misses 
Edith  Taylor  and  Eunice  Taylor,  Misses  Lee,  Taft, 
Wright  and  Zernow  and  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

In  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  their  convention  last 
July,  the  following  article  appeared. 

Realizing  that  good  health  and  a  good  physique  con- 
stitute the  foundation  for  all  life-work,  physical,  men- 
tal and  spiritual,  the  Association  urges  that  boards  of 
education  make  health  and  physical  training  a  major 
subject,  with  equal  rating  with  all  other  school  sub- 
jects, and  that  adequate  facilities,  including  teachers, 
play  field,  and  apparatus,  be  provided;  and  further, 
that  care  be  exercised  to  secure  those  teachers  best 
adapted  to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  Association  instructs  the  Commission  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education  and  such  other  committees 
as  may  have  under  consideration  the  problems  of 
health  and  physical  education  to  inquire  concerning 
the  work  that  is  now  being  done  and  the  methods 
which  may  have  proved  most  acceptable  in  the  field 
of  sex  education. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

Mr.  Rudolph  Nelson,  1913,  will  go  to  Russia  as 
athletic  director  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Miss  Marie  Marden  is  teaching  gymnastics  in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 

Miss  Mary  Plaisted  has  been  appointd  to  a  position 
in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Mansfield,  Conn. 

Miss  Geneva  F.  Smith  has  taken  a  position  at  St. 
Mary's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Miss  Florence  Cadwell  is  teaching  in  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Clarion,  Penn. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Murphy  has  charge  of  Physi- 
cal Training  at  the  State  School  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Miss  Muriel  Mayo  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools  of  Gowando, 
N.  Y. 

On  Nov.  30,  Miss  Harriet  Allen  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
was  married  to  Capt.  Clarence  Kenworthy  Reisman, 
C.  W.  L.  United  States  Army. 

Miss  Mattie  P.  Adams  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant Physical  Director  in  the  High  School  (for  colored) 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Miss  Genevieve  Burns,  '13,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  physical  training  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  of  Boston. 

Miss  Lucy  Sanborn  has  accepted  a  position  as  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  Boston's  well-known  ortho- 
pedist, Dr.  W.  R.  MacAnsland. 

Miss  Priscilla  Whalen  has  been  engaged  for  physical 
training  director  at  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Elinor  Wallace  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Physical  Training  at  the  High  School,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Kraiss  writes  that  she  is  to  give  up  her 
work  at  the  High  School  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  and 
will  take  the  examination  for  Reconstruction  Aides. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barnes  Marcum  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Ruby  Leon  Marcum  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Jackson  Knight  on  Wednesday,  October  the 
sixteenth.  Mrs.  Knight  graduated  from  Posse  in  the 
class  of  1912. 

Miss  Carin  Anderson,  1910,  is  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Anderson  was  formerly  at  the  W.  E.  &  I.  Union  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Eleanor  Quinlan,  '07,  has  been  elected  to  a 
position  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School  on  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston.  Miss  Quinlan  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Charles  River  Embankment  Recreation 
Grounds,  and  was  an  assistant  in  Posse  Normal 
School  for  several  years.  She  was  coach  of  the  Basket- 
ball team  that  first  won  a  game  from  Radcliffe  College. 

Among  Posse  students  who  have  recently  gone  to 
France  may  be  mentioned: 

Eva  Lee,  09',  Ruth  Vail,  '13,  Mildred  Soderquist, 
'17,  Ellen  E.  Taft,  Janet  L.  Wright,  Alma  E.  Birquist 
of  Special  Class  and  Miss  Margaret  B.  Keith,  Abigail 
Bacon,  Carrie  H.  Degermark,  Grace  M.  Hill,  Catharine 
L.  Hood,  Alice  Kinnarney,  Paula  B.  Railing,  Mrs. 
Molly  E.  Petchey,  Miss  Anna  E.  Wentworth,  Mrs. 
Florence  R.  Withington. 

Of  those  who  had  preceded  them  Miss  Lelia  P.  Zer- 
now  and  Miss  Eunice  Taylor  has  been  made  Head 
Aides.  These  recent  recruits,  added  to  the  long  list  who 
have  gone  earlier  in  the  war,  make  Posse  well  repre- 
sented both  in  France  and  England  in  the  noble  work 
of  caring  for  the  brave  soldiers  of  our  own  and  allied 
countries,  We  rejoice  that  Posse  is  having  a  share  in 
this  great  work. 
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POEM 

Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown, 

The  just  fate  gives ; 
Whoso  taketh  the  world's  life  on  him  and  his  own 
lays  down, 

He,  dying  so,  lives. 

Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged 

world's  weight 
And  puts  it  by, 
It  is  well  with  him  suffering,  though  he  face  man's 

fate ; 

How  should  he  die? 

Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more,  no  power 

Upon  his  head ; 
He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour 

And  is  not  dead. 

For  an  hour  if  ye  look  for  him,  he  is  no  more  found, 

For  one  hour's  space  ; 
Then  ye  lift  your  faces    to    him    and  behold  him 
crowned 

A  deathless  face. 

On  the  mountains  of  memory,  by  the  world's  well- 
springs, 
In  all  men's  eyes, 
Where  the  light  of  the    life    of  him  is  on  all  past 
things, 
Death  only  dies. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA 

By  Baroness  Rose  Posse 


A  very  interesting  report  of  what  the  United 
States  Government  is  doing  in  Alaska  has  recently 
been  published  at  Washington. 

In  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Shields  the 
superintendent  of  the  Northwestern  District,  Mr. 
Shields  says : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  Congress  appropriated 
$25,000  to  provide  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  na- 
tives of  Alaska  ;  in  addition,  $19,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  was  used 
for  that  purpose,  making  a  total  of- $44,000  for  medi- 
cal relief  during  the  year.  The  appropriation  for 
medical  relief  was  increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000 
for  1916-17,  but  as  none  of  the  education  appropria- 
tion was  used  for  medical  relief  the  total  expended 
for  that  purpose  during  1916-17  was  only  about 
$6,000  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  A  well- 
equipped  hospital  was  maintained  at  Juneau  with  a 
physician  in  charge  and  three  nurses  in  attendance ; 
the  small,  improvised  hospitals  at  Nulato  and  Kan- 
akanak  were  continued ;  the  hospital  at  Kotzebue 
was  not  in  operation  during  the  year,  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  properly  qual- 
ified physician  willing  to  go  to  that  remote  station. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  physicians  and 
nurses,  in  several  of  the  Alaskan  towns  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  treatment  of  natives  in 
hospitals  and  by  physicians  upon  the  request  of 
superintendents  or  teachers ;  teachers  at  stations  re- 
mote from  a  hospital,  physicians,  or  nurses,  were 
furnished  with  medical  supplies  for  use  in  relieving 
minor  ailments. 

Plans  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1916  for  the 
establishment  of  a  small  hospital  at  Akiak,  on  the 
Kuskokwim  River,  and  material  for  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  building  at  that  place  was  purchased  in 
Seattle.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced,  however, 
in  securing  transportation  for  the  building  material 
and  hospital  supplies  to  this  isolated  place.  One 
of  the  two  vessels  which  it  was  possible  to  secure 
proved  unseaworthy,  and  was  unable  to  reach  its 
destination.    It  had  to  return  to  Seattle  with  its 
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cargo  undelivered  and  part  of  it  in  a  damaged  con- 
dition. It  was  then  too  late  to  secure  another  boat 
to  make  the  voyage  during  the  short  season  of  open 
navigation  remaining.  Consequently  it  was  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  erection  of  the  hospital  at  Akiak 
until  the  following  year.  In  a  report  made  by  Walter 
C.  Shields,  the  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern 
District,  Mr.  Shields  says : 

"Last  September  Mr.  E.  D.  Evans,  teacher  at  Igloo, 
and  I  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  start  the  publication 
of  a  little  magazine  in  the  interests  of  the  service 
and  of  the  Eskimos.  W e  secured  all  the  subscrip- 
tions we  could  get  and  undertook  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  publication.  Mr.  Evans  took  charge 
of  the  paper  from  Igloo  because  there  was  no  one  at 
Nome  able  to  handle  it  in  my  absence.  The  paper 
has  been  a  great  success,  we  think.  While  it  has 
received  considerable  flattering  comment  from  out- 
siders who-  are  interested  in  Alaska,  the  natives, 
or  various  scientific  subjects  connected  with  primi- 
tive peoples  and  countries,  yet  the  paper's  greatest 
success  has  been  in  its  appeal  to  the  Eskimos  them- 
selves. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Eskimo  is  kept 
inside  of  the  Bible  in  many  Eskimo  cabins. 

The  aim  of  all  our  education  of  the  Eskimo  is  to 
put  him  on  his  feet,  to  make  him  fit  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  this  modern  world  into  which  he  has  been 
suddenly  thrust  right  out  of  the  "Stone  Age."  He 
has  imbibed  education  rapidly,  but  it  has  been  hard 
to  put  his  education  to  practical  value  at  once.  His 
knowledge  of  figures  has  been  of  real  value  to  him 
in  all  his  business  affairs,  *but  his  reading  has  not 
been  the  practical  good  it  might  be  because  there  is 
so  little  for  him  to  read  that  fits  his  own  case.  In 
the  Eskimo  we  have  tried  to  give  the  Eskimo  some- 
thing to  read  that  absolutely  fitted  his  case ;  and  he 
has  taken  to  it  wonderfully. 

From  the  first  we  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
Eskimo  write  articles  for  the  magazine.  This  has 
mostly  been  along  reindeer  lines,  following  up  the 
plan  at  the  basis  of  all  the  work  at  the  reindeer  fairs 
— the  development  of  a  strong,  united  Eskimo  sen- 
timent on  matters  that  vitally  concern  the  Eskimos. 
This  development  of  Eskimo  leaders  and  Eskimo 
public  opinion  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  far- 
reaching  work  that  we  can  do.    It  is  being  done 

remarkably  well  by  the  Eskimo  and  the  reindeer 
fairs.  The  little  paper  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
we  have  many  large  plans  for  its  development.  For 
example,  we  have  now  in  course  of  preparation  sev- 
eral histories  of  different  tribes,  which  are  being 


written  by  Eskimos.  These  articles  will  doubtless 
prove  important  contributions  to  ethnology ;  records 
of  the  primitive  history,  religion,  and  folklore  of  a 
people,  written  by  themselves.  By  studying  their 
past  and  comparing  it  with  the  new  world  opened 
to  them,  the^  Eskimos  will  attain  a  development  in 
the  next  20  years  that  will  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  advance  they  have  made  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Mr.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  Supt.  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict reports :  • 

"The  attendance  was  good  and  regular  at  all  the 
schools,  except  at  Bethel,  where  the  scholars  were 
more  tardy  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers. 
The  natives  of  this  village  were  introduced  to  the 
white  man's  dance  and  they  took  it  up  enthusiasti- 
cally. The  consequence  was  that  these  dances  oc- 
curred rather  frequently,  and  as  they  were  carried 
on  into  the  morning  hours,  and  the  entire  families 
attended,  the  scholars  were  usually  in  bed  when  the 
school  bell  rang.  The  threat  to  enforce  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law  had  its  desired  effect  in  securing 
better  attendance. 

In  general,  the  people  led  orderly  lives,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  and  there  were  no  reports  of  drinking 
by  the  natives. 

The  teacher  of  sanitation,  Mrs.  Lulu  A.  Evans, 
this  year  examined  608  individuals.  Of  this  num- 
ber 204  people  have  tuberculous  histories  or  active 
symptoms,  cough,  rapid  pulse  and  breathing,  or 
hemoptysis  regardless  of  temperature.  This  means 
that  we  know  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  people 
examined  have  only  a  limited  time  to  live.  About 
half  of  the  remainder  are  pronounced  normal,  and 
the  rest  are  below  normal.  This  statement  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  natives  is  alarming,  but  it 
is  true  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  The  general 
health  of  the  people  this  past  year  was  about  as  it 
is  usually.  However,,  the  call  for  medical  attention 
so  demanded  the  time  of  the  nurse  that  Mrs.  Evans 
was  relieved  from  her  duties  in  the  schoolroom  at 
Akiak.  She  was  detailed  to  especially  look  after 
Akiak  and  Bethel,  teaching  sanitation  in  the  vil- 
lages and  the  schoolrooms.  Greater  results  were 
obtained  among  the  school  children  than  among  the 
old  folks,  the  latter  being  more  set  in  their  habits. 
She  has  never  hesitated  to  go  where  duty  called  her, 
night  or  day,  through  rain  or  snow,  cold  or  heat." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hanksworth,  Supt.  of  the  schools 
of  the  L.  E.  District  writes :  "We  had  planned  a 
contest  between  the  schools  of  Metlakatla,  Hyda- 
burg  and  Klanock,  in  order  to  bring  those  three 
most  progressive  schools  in  the  district  into  closer 
fellowship  and  through  good  natured  competition 
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in  spelling  matches,  arithmetic  tests,  prize-speaking 
contests  as  well  as  contests  in  athletic  events,  to 
create  a  pride  in  the  local  schools.  The  festival 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  schools  could  have 
bands.  Practically  every  town  in  Southeast  Alaska 
has  its  band. 

Mr.  Hibbs,  of  Klawock,  organized  a  school  band 
as  a  result  of  inspiration  received  at  the  fair,  and  had 
it  meet  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m.,  and  the  boys  were  all 
on  time. 

These  boys  had  never  played  any  instrument,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  trained  them  so  well 
that  they  played  orchestra  of  16  pieces.  This  shows 
that  in  order  to  increase  the  7  per  cent  attendance  in 
the  grades  from  the  fourth  up,  we  must  offer  an 
additional  inducement,  and  if  the  schools  can  take 
the  bands  of  the  towns  it  will  greatly  assist. 

Not  only  is  there  the  benefit  to  the  schools  of  such 
an  organization,  but  it  is  a  physical  development  to 
the  individual  as  well.  YVe  must  start  a  campaign 
to  create  a  stronger  body  for  the  natives.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  any  Alaskan  that  natives  as  a  race  are  weak- 
er and  have  less  physical  endurance  than  they  had 
30  years  ago.  One  reason  is  that  they  have  not 
learned  the  white  children's  system  of  play.  Con- 
fined too  closely  in  the  schoolroom  without  suffi- 
cient outside  exercise  many  of  the  weak-chested 
boys  and  girls  decline  in  health. 

At  Metlakatla,  there  is  an  excellent  school  and  an 
addition  is  building  which  will  contain  a  gymnasium 
an  auditorium,  shower  baths,  domestic  science  and 
manual  training  rooms  and  a  small  surgery. 

The  people  here  have  their  festivals.  Thanks- 
giving Day  rivals  Christmas,  the  chief  celebration 
being  a  big  dinner  which  is  prepared  at  the  school- 
house,  the  whole  community  being  on  hand  to  do  it 
justice.  The  food  is  furnished  by  the  natives  and 
all  kinds  of  native  dishes  as  well  as  white  man's 
foods  are  served.  Usually  some  native  presents  a 
reindeer  for  the  occasion.  The  girls  stew  the  meat 
with  noodles,  and  they  bake  large  quantities  of 
bread  and  doughnuts.  The  native  foods  are  pre- 
pared at  home.  Favorite  dishes  for  the  feast  are 
muktuk  (whale  skin)  and  berries  mixed  with  oil 
and  reindeer  fat  until  foamy  and  then  partly  frozen 
(Eskimo  ice  cream).  All  natives  vie  with  each 
other  in  displaying  their  capacity  as  eaters.  These 
social  events  are  anticipated  all  the  year. 

H.  D.  Reese  who  is  teaching  at  Kivalina  on  the 
shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  writes :  "There  are  two 
Health  Officers  here.  They  are  women,  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Their  duty  is  to  inspect  the  houses 
every  Saturday  afternoon.      The    floors  must  be 


scrubbed  and  everything  must  be  in  order.  Every 
spring  the  whole  village  is  cleaned,  the  refuse  is 
gathered  up  and  burned,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  is 
put  out  on  the  ice  of  the  sea  or  the  lagoon.  Although 
the  houses  are  small  and  crowded,  the  natives  live 
an  outdoor  life  in  tents  from  April  to  October.  They 
rove  and  hunt  and  fish  which  puts  them  in  such  good 
physical  condition  that  the  confinement  of  the  win- 
ter is  counterbalanced. 

Connected  with  the  school  at  Kivalina  is  a  bath- 
room which  is  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  and  help 
to  the  pupils.  Every  Friday  afternoon  and  evening 
the  girls  bathe  ;  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing the  boys  bathe.  The  other  people  of  the  vil- 
lage bathe  occasionally,  but  each  one  can  not  bathe 
often.  It  is  impossible  to  melt  snow  and  ice  with 
limited  facilities  to  make  sufficient  water  for  the 
whole  village  to  bathe  often.  Even  to  get  sufficient 
water  for  the  school  children  and  three  or  four  of 
the  adults  each  week,  we  begin  to  melt  snow  Mon- 
day morning  and  keep  at  it  all  week.  A  limited 
amount  of  laundry  work  is  done  each  week  in  the 
bathroom.  This  work  we  limit  to  the  young  people 
who  are  in  attendance  at  school. 

Some  people  frequently  requested  at  first  to  do 
the  family  wash  there,  but  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  room,  we  loaned  them  tubs  and  told  them 
that  the  family  wash  must  be  done  in  their  homes. 
Even  with  the  young  people  we  permit  them  to 
wash  their  clothes  in  the  bathroom  rather  than  en- 
courage it.  The  fact  that  when  they  wash  clothes  in 
the  bathroom  they  usually  take  a  bath  in  the  water 
first  may  give  some  idea  as  to  how  water  is  valued 
here.  It  takes  much  fuel  to  melt  the  snow  and  ice, 
and  fuel  is  a  very  valuable  and  highly  prized  com- 
modity here.  Also,  our  supply  of  coal  directs  our 
policy  in  connection  with  school,  kitchen,  and  bath- 
room. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Replogle,  writing  from  Noorvik, 
says : 

"  The  school  is  being  held  in  the  natives'  own  build- 
ing, erected  by  themselves  and  enlarged  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  school. 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  teaching  the 
Eskimos  is  not  in  teaching  them  regarding  the  facts 
of  life  but  in  getting  those  facts  applied  to  their 
every-day  living.  Instruction  has  therefore  been 
of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  morning  exercises  are  largely  taken  up  with 
singing  and  tellng  the  wireless  news  from  all  over 
the  world,  as  received  at  our  wireless  station.  So 
eager  are  the  people  to  get  in  touch  with  the  world 
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that  it  is  common  to  have  the  school  room  full  of 
adults  to  hear  the  news.  In  order  to  understand  it 
they  must  become  acquainted  with  geography  and 
history.  These  studies  have  given  them  a  compre- 
hensive viewpoint  such  as  was  never  possible  to  ob- 
tain through  the  abstract  textbook  method  of  teach- 
ing. This  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  of 
the  customs  of  the  people  themselves.  To  them  the 
United  States  and  its  Government  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  a  man  or  two,  but  is  a  big  tangible  reality. 

The  wireless  has  done  more  in  one  winter  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  intellect  of  the  native  than 
five  years  of  abstract  bookwork.  His  education  has 
come  to  him  imperceptibly  and  has  fastened  itself 
upon  the  consciousness  without  definite  effort  on  his 
part.  There  is  no  longer  any  balancing  of  the  "na- 
tive custom"  against  the  new  knowledge. 

The  people  of  Noorvik  are  great  lovers  of  out-door 
sports.  Football  is  their  chief  game.  An  earnest 
effort  was  made  to  organize  a  football  team  but  had 
to  be  abandoned  as  the  people  who  watch  the  game 
must  have  a  part  in  order  to  keep  warm.  Delbert 
E.  Replogle  brought  his  old  college  basket  ball  with 
him  and  this  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old 
fashioned  reindeer-hair  ball.  Calisthenics  and  drills 
were  introduced  into  the  schoolroom  exercises. 
Days  were  given  to  races  of  dog  teams  and  reindeer, 
a,s  well  as  to  foot  races  of  men  and  boys  and  even 
girls.  We  have  an  athletic  committee  with  D.  E. 
Replogle  as  director. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Jones  writes  from  Selawick : 
"Many  of  the  advanced  Eskimos  come  to  ask  me 
questions  about  the  location  of  the  bones,  organs, 
and  functions  of  the  body,  thus  showing  an  awaken- 
ing mind  and  with  it  the  doom  of  superstition.  To 
be  sure  the  old  "medicine  man"  still  practices  among 
the  "Ipanee"  (old  Eskimos),  but  the  younger  gen- 
eration laugh  at  him.  The  young  people  have  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  body  and  the  "Doctor"  can  not 
hoodwink  them.  One  "medicine  man"  comes  to  me 
frequently  for  medicine.  He  always  says  it  is  for 
his  wife.  Superintendent  Shields  in  his  talk  at 
Selawik  hit  the  old  "Doctors"  hard,  and  his  speech 
will  long  be  remembered. 

Only  three  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year ; 
two  being  long-standing  cases  of  tuberculosis  and 
one  of  old  age.  All  were  adults.  Mrs.  Jones  has 
helped  me  in  many  infant  cases  and  credit  is  due 
her  for  her  part  in  saving  the  lives  of  some  babies  of 
the  village.  Over  20  births  have  been  recorded  with 
no  deaths. 

All  the  teachers  in  Alaska  write  encouragingly 
of  the  work.    The  children  are  learning  hygiene  and 


sanitation  and  arc  already  reaping  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge.  Games  have  been  introduced 
among  the  school  children  and  the  boys  are  being 
taught  military  drill. " 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  Alaska  are  obliged  to  act 
as  physicians  in  case  of  need  and  the  following  ex- 
perience related  by  Supt.  Arthur  H.  Wilson  of  the 
Southwestern  District  gives  an  illuminating  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  the  frozen  Northland. 

"The  medical  work  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my 
time ;  it  is  hard  to  refuse  to  go  to  the  other  villages 
when  they  ask  for  aid.  Uguguk  is  60  miles  from 
here  and  Upper  Ugashik  is  15  miles,  so  I  am  kept 
busy  when  they  have  much  sickness  there.  Many 
cases  have  been  brouglit  here  from  other  places 
for  treatment  in  wintertime.  During  the  past  winter 
we  have  been  short  of  many  of  the  medicines  we 
needed  and  we  have  no  cough  medicine  of  any  kind 
or  any  liniment,  as  the  supplies  for  last  fall  have  not 
yet  arrived  from  Nushagak.  Dr.  Borland  sent  some 
of  the  supplies  by  a  man  who  was  coming  this  way, 
but  he  could  not  bring  a  great  amount.  Dr.  Borland 
was  with  us  for  three  days  in  February  and  did  some 
dental  work  for  us. 

During  the  winter  I  traveled  by  dog  team  as  fol- 
lows :  To  Nushagak  and  return,  for  medicine,  570 
miles;  to  and  from  Naknek,  taking  child  to  Dr.  Bor- 
land, 240  miles ;  to  Uguguk  and  return,  to  treat  a 
fractured  leg,  120  miles ;  36  trips  to  the  upper  vil- 
lage and  return,  medical  calls,  1,080  miles ;  trip  to 
reindeer  herd  and  return,  to  treat  a  frozen  boy,  60 
miles ;  total  2,070  miles. 

There  is  no  fund  for  this  expense  and  if  I  had  to 
hire  a  team  it  would  have  cost  $517.50  for  dogs,  sled 
and  driver,  besides  provisions  and  dog  feed.  I  own 
my  own  team  which  cost  me  $140  and  used  during 
the  year  3,186  fish  valued  at  $288.95.  Of  these  fish 
I  caught  and  dried  1,760  of  them  myself  during  my 
last  summer's  vacation. 

On  one  trip  I  was  caught  in  a  blizzard  and  spent 
two  days  and  three  nights  in  a  tent,  without  any 
stove  or  provisions.  I  had  two  native  men  with  me 
and  gave  each  of  them  a  fish,  took  one  myself,  and 
kept  the  rest  for  the  dogs.  It  was  a  trip  we  should 
have  made  in  a  day,  as  I  took  only  tent,  medicine, 
and  dog  feed  ;  it  was  an  urgent  case  and  I  felt  that 
we  could  make  the  60  miles  in  one  day.  It  looked 
fine  when  we  started,  but  when  we  were  out  about 
three  hours  the  blizzard  struck  us  so  hard  that  we 
could  not  see.  I  would  have  perished  on  that  trip 
had  it  not  been  for  the  natives  and  the  animal  heat 
from  the  dogs.  The  natives  furnished  the  common 
sense  and  the  dogs  the  heat.    On  the  third  day  we 
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started  again,  although  it  was  still  unfit  to  travel, 
but  we  made  a  trapper's  camp  where  we  found  food 
and  shelter,  but  we  were  "all  in." 

Besides  these  trips  I  visited  each  of  the  herds  once 
a  month.  W  hen  I  was  away  Mrs.  Wilson  taught 
school.  She  did  this  that  I  might  care  for  the  sick 
although  she  was  not  under  salary. 

\Ye  have  the  good  will  of  every  native  within  a 
radius  of  300  miles  and  a  feeling  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  to  those  in  need." 

POSSE'S  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


A  writer  in  a  Boston  paper  writing  of  James  H. 
Crowley,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the 
English  High  and  Boston  Latin  Schools  says : 
"Boston  schools  are  lucky  to  have  a  man  like  Crow- 
ley. The  physical  well  being  of  the  High  and  Ele- 
mentary Schools  could  not  be  in  better  hands."  He 
goes  on :  "A  player  without  a  weakness  is  a  pretty 
broad  term  to  use  in  connection  with  any  athlete. 
Yet  James  H.  Crowley,  known  athletically  as  Jim, 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  basketball  perfection  we 
ever  have  had  around  Boston. 

Basket  ball  followers  a  few  years  ago  will  re- 
member the  tall  lithe  centre  of  the  East  Boston  A. 
A.  team,  an  organization  that  took  on  all  comers. 
Jim  had  a  remarkable  eye  for  the  basket.  He  has 
been  against  most  of  the  famous  centres  and  he  al- 
ways held  his  own  with  them. 

Jim  first  was  introduced  to  basket  ball  as  a  fresh- 
man at  East  Boston  High.  Nat  Young,  present  di- 
rector of  hygiene  in  the  Boston  schools,  coached  the 
team.  For  three  years  East  Boston  High  had  some 
merry  battles,  losing  the  Boston  title  to  Dorchester 
High  in  1903,  when  the  latter  had  such  a  whale  of  a 
team.  The  following  year  found  the  Noddle  Island- 
ers in  the  titular  position. 

After  leaving  high  school  Jim  drifted  into  the  club 
game.  Nearly  every  city  and  town  in  this  state 
which  has  supported  club  fives  has  seen  Jim  Crow- 
ley in  action.  But  it  was  his  connection  with  the 
East  Boston  A.  A.  that  brought  him  most  fame. 

In  those  days  East  Boston  tackled  Newport  Naval 
Reserves,  Gloversvillc,  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  Crescents 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  every  team  of  class  to  be 
found.  It  mattered  not  whom  these  teams  brought 
here  for  players.  The  pivot  position  being  the  vital 
one  in  basket  ball,  naturally  these  teams  managed 
to  dig  up  brilliant  centre  men.  Crowley  met  them 
all  and  stood  them  off.  They  might  cling  to  one  of 
Jim's  arms,  but  he  would  toss  a  basket  with  his  free 


one.  The  only  thing  Crowley  never  did  in  basket 
ball  was  to  score  on  his  own  team.  He  always 
tossed  the  free  tries  and  he  had  an  uncanny  knack 
of  caging  the  ball. 

Basket  ball  built  the  foundation  for  Crowley's  in- 
teresting career.  As  a  schoolboy  he  broke  Tom 
Scanlon's  shotput  record  by  hurling  the  missile  42 
feet.  It  took  a  crack  like  Mark  Burlingame  of  Eng- 
lish High  to  top  him  in  the  high  jump  at  5  ft.  7  in. 

After  he  graduated  from  high  school  Jim  took  a 
two-year  course  at  Posse  Gymnasium.  After  gradu- 
ating he  was  placed  in  charge  of  athletics  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  At  the  request  of  Head- 
master Frank  V.  Thompson,  now  superintendent  of 
schools,  Crowley  taught  the  students  gymnastic 
work.  When  he  was  shifted  to  West  Roxbury  High 
and  East  Boston,  where  Headmasters  George  Mann 
and  John  Eliot,  respectively,  made  the  same  request 
Jim  gave  the  students  a  course  in  gymnastics.  He 
proved  that  he  was  an  instructor  who  really  had  the 
welfare  of  the  students  at  heart. 

A  year  ago  he  was  appointed  physical  training  in- 
structor, and  while  this  position  ordinarily  means 
the  teaching  of  calisthenics  and  gymnastics,  there  is 
considerable  more  work  attached  to  it. 

He  supervises  the  play  teachers'  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools ;  he  teaches  the  elementary  school- 
boys calisthenics,  and  he  supervises  the  instructors 
in  the  evening  centre  work.  In  addition,  he  teaches 
gymnastics  to  the  English  High  and  Boston  Latin 
students.  In  the  summer  Crowley  supervises  the 
Randidge  Fund  boat  trips  which  carry  the  needy 
ones  from  all  sections  of  the  city  on  an  airing  and 
good  time  to  Rainsford  island. 

Crowley  is  married  and  has  a  50-50  family — two 
boys  and  two  girls — living  at  West  Roxbury.  But 
so  far  Jim  hasn't  forgotten  that  the  baby  is  a  baby 
and  is  not  to  be  tossed  into  its  crib  like  a  basket 
ball." 

It  was  in  1908  while  Crowley  was  a  student  at 
Posse  then  located  on  Mass.  avenue  that  the  Men's 
Basket  Ball  team  made  its  greatest  successes. 
Others  in  this  famous  team  were  Teus  Oreon,  well 
known  in  Boston  for  his  work  in  Medical  Gym- 
nastics, Carl  Anderson,  now  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  High  School  of  Commerce,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Everett  Sanders,  now  one  of  the  Supervisors  of 
Physical  Trainng  in  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  Ralph  Frost  Barnes,  formerly  Asst.  Di- 
rector Physical  Training  Public  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

There  are  several  other  Posse  graduates  now  in 
positions  connected  with  the  schools  of  Greater  Bos- 
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ton.  They  include  Miss  C.  Grace  Torrey  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Burns,  Girls  High  School,  Miss  Eleanor 
Ouinlan,  Girls  Latin  School ;  Miss  May  V.  Birch, 
Charlestown  High  School;  Mr.  J.  J.  Drjscoll,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Hines,  Miss  Ida  Traunstein, 
Mr.  Henry  P.  McCarthy,  Mr.  J.  B.  Toomey,  Mr. 
Carl  L.  Hall,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  O'Regan,  Mr.  F.  B.  Mc- 
Goyern,  Mr.  William  Brennan,  Miss  Marian  Fergu- 
son, Miss  Dorothea  Woods,  Miss  Margaret  Gavin, 
and  Miss  Minnie  Pray,  Boston  and  Brookline  Play- 
grounds;  Miss  Josephine  McLaughlin,  Cambridge 
Latin  School  and  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Smith,  Cambridge 
Playgrounds.  Mr.  Fred  L.  O'Brien  a  one  year  stu- 
dent at  Posse  is  instructor  in  Boston  High  Schools. 
Dr.  J.  J.  O'Donnell  was  also  at  one  time  cn  the 
High  School  staff. 


FLAT-FOOT  IN  ITS  CLINICAL  ASPECT 

By  Edgar  F.  Cyriax,  M.D.  Edinburgh 

Flat-foot,  the  commonest  of  all  orthopaedic  defor- 
mities, has  been  investigated  by  a  large  number  of 
observers,  and  numerous  articles  have  appeared 
dealing  with  its  causes,'  pathology,  etc.  A  great 
deal  of  this  work  has  been  done  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  and  while  in  no  way  wishing  to  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  these  researches,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  flat-foot  from 
another  aspect,  namely,  the  clinical  one. 

Clinically,  I  distinguish  three  types  of  flatfoot, 
between  which,  of  course,  no  hard, and  fast  line  can 
be  drawn  : 

(1)  The  presence  of  flat-foot  without  any  sub- 
jective symptoms  thereof.  This  variety  is  quite 
common  ;  indeed,  in  certain  races  it  is  almost  normal. 
The  patients,  as  a  rule,  are  men  of  sedentary  habits, 
who  have  little  time  for  walking,  and  who,  there- 
fore, limit  this  form  of  exercise  as  much  as  possible. 
They  are,  however,  quite  equal  to  a  moderate 
amount  (say  two  or  three  miles  at  a  stretch),  and 
provided  they  keep  within  this  limit,  no  inconven- 
ience arises,  and  many  of  them  go  through  life  never 
realizing  that  they  have  flat  feet. 

(2)  The  presence  of  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
flat-foot  without  any  structural  signs*  thereof.  The 
condition  is  one  in  which  there  is  weakness  of  the 
plantar  muscles,  so' that  as  soon  as  the  patient  at- 
tempts to  stand  or  walk  the  plantar  arches  begin 
to  give,  and  thus  the  symptoms  of  flat-fcot  arise. 
These  patients  show  a  great  aversion  to  standing 
or  walking  because  of  the  pain  that  immediately 
ensues.   The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  can  be  made 


only  by  noting  the  relative  strength  of  the  various 
groups  of  muscles  of  the  foot  and  comparing  with 
the  normal;  this  is  done  by  testing  them  with  local- 
ized resisted  movements.  It  is  because  this  method 
is  not  adopted  that  these  cases  are  frequently  mis- 
understood by  medical  men.  No  changes  being 
found  by  them  in  the  normal  arches  of  the  foot,  ref- 
uge is  sought  in  the  diagnosis  of  rheumatism  or 
in  young  subjects  in  that  delightfully  vague  term 
"growing  pains."  Any  treatment  prescribed  on  such 
a  basis  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  as  little  standing  or  walking  as  possible 
being  attempted,  the  cases  often  merge  into  the  next 
variety. 

(3)  The  presence  of  flat-foot  with  its  symptoms. 
This  is,  of  course,  so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
say  anything  about  it. 

Viewed  from  another  aspect,  the  foregoing  varie- 
ties might  be  described  as  flat-foot  with  good  com- 
pensation, impending  flat-foot  with  imperfect  com- 
pensation, and  flat-foot  without  compensation. 
These  three  forms  show  a  close  analogy  to  the  cor- 
responding conditions  in  the  vertebral  column  in 
which  one  may  find  curvatures  without  subjective 
symptoms,  or  the  reverse,  or  curvatures  and  sub- 
jective symptoms  combined.  French  writers  have 
applied  the  term  "prescoliose"  to  cases  of  impending 
lateral  curvatt  re ;  the  term  "pre-flat-foot"  might 
equally  well  be  applied  to  the  second  variety  men- 
tioned above.' 

As  regards  to  pathology  of  flat-foot,  one  seldom, 
if  ever  finds  mention  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
frequent  primary  cause,  namely,  minor  displace- 
ments of  tarsal  or  metatarsal  bones.  Such  displace- 
ments are  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.* If  they  occur  and  persist  they  rapidly,  as 
in  joints  elsewhere,  produce  diminution  of  power  in 
the  neighboring  muscles,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
true  atrophy.  Thus  any  displacement  in  the  joints 
between  the  bones  that  form  the  arches  of  the  foot 
may  readily  result  in  flat-foot.  This  is,  I  consider, 
the  explanation  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  traumatic 
flat-foot.  These  displacements  often  escape  notice 
because  they  are  so  slight  in  amount,  or  if  recog- 
nized are  considered  to  be  merely  a  trivial  secondary 
result  of  the,flat-foct.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  they 
are  actually  secondary,  but  even  then  thcy'are  of 
considerable  importance,  because  they  form  part 
of  a  vicious  circle,  and  may  be  aggravating,  or,  at 
any  rate,  preventing  amelioration  of  the  condition. 

As  regards  the  non-operative  treatment  of  flat- 
foot:  If  any  displacements  exist  the  sooner  these 
are  rectified  the  better.    In  mild  cases,  i.  e.  if  the 
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plantar  muscles  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  re- 
currence, such  reposition  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
effect  a  permanent  cure.  Such  a  case  would  natural- 
ly improve  much  quicker  if  a  course'  of  exercises 
could  be  taken  to  accelerate  the  regain  of  power 
in  the  plantar  muscles,  but  I  quote  the  fact  to  show 
the  value  of  reposition  per  se.  In  more  severe  cases, 
i.  e.  those  in  which  the  displacements  reproduce 
themselves,  reposition  will  have  to  be  performed 
until  the  muscles,  as  in  the  mild  cases  just  men- 
tioned, can  effect  permanent  fixation  in  correct  pos- 
ition. The  actual  reposition  of  displacements  is,  in 
many  cases,  quite  easy  and  practically  painless.  In- 
deed, sometimes  it  can  be  effected  by  administering 
energetic  foot  flexions,  extensions,  rollings,  etc.,  es- 
pecially when  applied  with  the  simultaneous  use  of 
the  so-called  "traction."  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
operator  elongates  the  joint  he  desires  to  influence 
by  stretching  its  distal  free  end  away  from  its  prox- 
imal fixed  one,  maintaining  this  condition  through- 
out the  movement.  If  this  does  not  effect  reposition, 
then  the  following  procedure  may  be  employed: 
Relax  the  structures  around  the  joints  in  which  the 
displacement  has  occurred  by  means  of  vibrations 
and  gentle  petrissage.  Fix  the  proximal  bone  of  the 
joint  with  one  hand,  and  grasp  the  distal  bone  with 
the  other.  Stretch  the  latter  away  from  the  former 
in  sufficient  amount  to  separate  their  articular  sur- 
faces, and  then  move  the  distal  bone  into  position 
with  a  slight  jerk.  The  direction  of  the  movement 
of  reposition  is,  of  course,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
one  in  which  the  displacement  has  arisen,  i.  e.  if 
the  scaphoid  is  found  depressed  and  rotated  inwards, 
it  must  be  elevated  and  rotated  outwards.  These 
instructions  may  seem  superfluous  to  some  of  my 
readers,  but  I  insert  them  as  I  have  had  opportunity 
of  observing  that  scientific  "bone-setting"  is,  to 
many  medical  men,  a  practically  unknown  art. 

As  regards  the  technique  of  treatment  by  means 
of  those  movements  which  are  commonly  known 
as  heel-raising  or  tiptoe  exercises,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize a  certain  point  which  is  generally  ignored 
in  descriptions  of  the  same.  It  is  that  when  ex- 
ecuting them  it  is  necessary  that  the  plantar  muscles 
be  contracted  to  their  fullest  extent  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  calf  muscles  perform  the  actual  heel- 
raising.  I  have  seen  patients  omit  this,  with  the  un- 
fortunate result  that  the  pull  on  the  os  calcis  caused 
still  greater  splaying  of  the  plantar  arch,  and  ag- 
gravated the  weakness  of  the  plantar  muscles  and 
ligaments.  In  two  cases  in  which  T  saw  this  done, 
the  plantar  arch  even  became  convex  downward 
during  the  exercise.    This  neglect  to  contract  the 


plantar  muscles  with  sufficient  intensity  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  occur  if  the  initial  position  adopted 
by  the  patient  be  the  one  in  which  the  heels  touch 
and  the  feet  form  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other. 
In  this  position  the  astragalus  rotates  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  its  internal  and  anterior  portions 
are  depressed  until  the  deltoid  and  calcaneo-sca- 
phoid  ligaments  prevent  further  movement.  If  these 
ligaments  are  weakened,  as  they  frequently  are  in 
flat-foot,  this  position  may  cause  pain  and  reflexly 
inhibit  the  plantar  muscles  from  efficient  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  better  to  place  the  patient  with  the  feet 
touching  along  their  inner  borders  before  the  heel- 
raising  is  attempted,  as  this  greatly  diminishes  the 
risk  of  incorrect  execution.  I  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  all  gymnastic  instructors  who  conduct 
class  orthopaedic  drill  to  the  foregoing.  I  consider 
that  the  initial  position  with  the  feet  at  right  angles 
is  actually  responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
flat-feet.  I  note  that  the  second  edition  of  the  Board 
of  Education  Syllabus  (1909,  p.  25)  has  changed 
the  fundamental  standing  position,  so  that  the  feet 
form  an  angle  of  60  degrees  insttead  of  90  degrees 
(cf.  first  edition,  1914,  p.  20). 

Another  exercise  that  I  seldom  see  mentioned 
is  a  localized  one  for  the  flexors  of  the  tarsometatar- 
sal joint,  the  action  of  the  calf-muscles  being  entire- 
ly eliminated.  This  exercise  is,  therefore,  of  great 
value  if  the  plantar  muscles  are  too  weak  to  coun- 
teract the  latter  in  heel-raising.  The  movement  is 
applied  as  follows :  The  lower  leg  is  placed  at  rest 
in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  operator,  fixing  the 
tarsus  with  one  hand,  grasps  the  distal  ends  of  the 
metatarsus  with  the  other.  The  patient  is  then  di- 
rected to  flex  his  foot  on  itself  while  the  operator 
resists,  and  then  to  resist  while  the  operator  extends 
it,  exerting  his  muscles  to  their  utmost  in  both 
cases. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  these  brief  remarks 
of  mine  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  my  readers, 
especially  to  those  who  practise  the  mechano-ther- 
apcutics  of  flat-foot. 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT  ON  SCHOOL  CHANGES 


Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  advo- 
cates as  part  of  after-the-war  school  progress,  that 
more  hours  be  added  to  the  school  day  and  that  the 
long  summer  vacation  be  cut  down.  He  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  Physical  Training  and  states  his 
belief  that  the  most  necessary  step  in  Reconstruc- 
tion is  to  improve  the  health  of  the  nation.   He  says  : 
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"The  war  has  brought  home  to  millions  of  young 
men  and  to  other  millions  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  that  in  the  new  kind  of  fighting,  by  means 
of  innumerable  applications  of  chemical  and  physi- 
cal science,  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  needs  intelli- 
gence, personal  initiative,  well-trained  senses  and 
some  skill  of  eye,  ear  and  hand. 

The  war  has  taught  the  country  that  if  it  is  called 
to  put  an  effective  army  into  the  field  at  short  notice, 
its  schools  should  be  giving  constant  attention  to  the 
training  of  the  senses. 

All  American  schools  must  add  to  their  present 
programs,  which  are  based  chiefly  on  literature  and 
mathematics,  instruction  in  the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion, in  the  arts  and  crafts  and  in  the  elements  of 
music,  drawing,  modeling  and  architecture,  and 
must  give  all  pupils  practice  in  the  use  of  their  own 
eyes,  ears  and  hands  in  productive  labor  and  in  the 
inductive  methods  of  reasoning." 

The  war  has  shown  the  great  dependency  of  the 
country  on  agriculture.  Therefore,  Dr.  Eliot  urges 
giving  instruction  to  children  and  adults  in  the 
means  of  increasing  agricultural  productiveness 
through  the  study  of  soils,  seeds,  food  plants,  do- 
mestic animals  and  the  best  means  of  cultivating 
and  improving  the  soil. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  that  the  war  has  focused  attention 
on  what  we  all  know ;  that  most  people  are  unable 
to  see,  hear  or  describe  correctly  what  happened  in 
their  presence.  Many  educated  persons  have  these 
failings.  They  are  due  to  entire  education  being 
devoted  to  language,  literature,  philosophy  and 
history. 

"These  facts  suggest  strongly  tthe  urgent  need 
of  modifying  profoundly  the  programs  of  Ameri- 
can elementary  and  secondary  schools,"  says  Dr. 
Eliot.  "They  must  no  longer  cling  almost  exclu- 
sively to  languages  and  literature  and  the  elements 
of  mathematics.  They  must  give  a  considerable 
part  of  school  time  to  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  to 
the  acquisition  by  every  pupil  of  some  skill  of  eye  or 
hand  or  both,  and  at  the  same  time  must  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  amount  of  training  they 
give  in  memorizing  to  hold,  in  discrimination  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
in  the  selection  of  premises,  and  in  sound  reason- 
ing. 

''In  order  to  introduce  the  new  subjects  and  the 
new  methods  into  the  existing  schools  of  the  United 
States  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  number  of  periods  assigned  to  the  memory  sub- 
jects and  to  mathematics,  and  also  to  utilize  more 
hours  in  the  school  day  and  reduce  the  long  summer 


vacation.  The  new  subjects  and  methods  require 
a  good  deal  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exertion, 
so  that  they  can  be  added  to  the  school  program 
without  risking  the  health  of  the  children,  provided 
that  all  schoolrooms,  including  shops  and  labora- 
tories, be  well  ventilated.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
instruction  in  geography  and  agriculture  can  be 
given  out  of  doors,  the  teachers  taking  part  in  the 
necessary  excursions." 

Such  a  program  demands  greater  expenditures  of 
money,  which  the  State  should  provide,  and  more 
physical  training.  Increased  physical  training 
ought  to  offset  any  dangers  that  come  from  addition- 
al school  work.  The  Cambridge  scholar  believes 
that  every  American  boy  and  girl  ought  to  receive 
a  good  physical  training  while  in  the  public  schools. 

"Good  physical  qualities  are  not  only  desirable 
and  even  necessary  in  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  but  they 
are  equally  desirable  for  all  industrial  workers  and, 
indeed,  for  the  entire  people.  If  every  American 
child,  boy  or  girl,  receives  an  adequate  course  of 
physical  training  while  at  school,  the  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  the  nation  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
normal  times  of  peace ;  and  if  war  came  again,  the 
necessary  military  training  would  be  made  shorter 
than  it  was  in  1917  and  1918,  because  it  could  as- 
sume that  a  good  training  of  the  muscles  and  a 
thorough  setting-up  drill  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. 

"To  secure  for  every  child  in  the  country  a  com- 
plete course  of  physical  training  is  a  great  national 
object  for  war  times  and  in  peace  times  alike,  and 
such  a  course  should  be  planned  and  enforced  by 
national  authorities  and  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
course  should  be  borne  by  the  National  Government. 
The  Swiss  Federal  Council  prescribes  a  program  of 
physical  training  for  every  school  in  Switzerland, 
and  appoints  and  pays  the  national  inspectors  who 
see  that  this  program  is  carried  out.  The  Federa- 
tion also  makes  a  small  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
this  physical  training  throughout  the  republic. 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately provide  for  some  national  aid  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  in  putting  into  force  in  all  schools 
a  course  of  physical  training  planned  and  watched 
by  the  national  government.  When  a  proper  course 
of  training  has  been  in  operation  all  over  the  United 
States  for  10  years  the  productiveness  of  the  na- 
tional industries  will  show  a  great  increase,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  average  family  will  also 
increase  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  stooping, 
crooked,  stunted,  slouching,  awkward  people  in  the 
streets  and  factories  as  there  are  now." 
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"CARRY  ON" 


"I  have  both  arms  off,  my  right  arm  is  taken  off  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  and  of  the  left  arm  I  have  a  three- 
inch  stump,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  this 
stump  helps  out.  I  am  farming  180  acres.  I  plow 
corn  with  a  riding  cultivator,  haul  corn,  or  anything, 
drive  the  binder  when  cuttting  oats,  the  mower 
when  cutting  hay ;  in  fact,  everything  my  hired  man 
does  but  hitching  and  harnessing  the  horses,  milk- 
ing the  cows,  and*  a  few  odd  jobs.  I  can  drive  a  Ford 
car  as  good  as  any  one,  cranking  it  with  my  feet." 

Does  this  seem  marvelous?  Let  us  cite  some  of 
the  cases  of  crippled  men  in  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Canada.    For  instance  : 

A.  Clay,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  paralyzed  in 
the  right  arm.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  butcher. 
Xow  he  is  a  telephone  engineer. 

C.  S.  Wooding,  a  sailor  in  the  British  navy,  lost 
his  right  leg.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  laborer;  now, 
a  hand  boot-maker. 

C.  E.  James,  of  the  British  Royal  Marines,  lost 
his  right  leg.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  gardener; 
now,  an  electrician  in  C.  A.  V.  Magneto  Works. 

An  ex-carpenter,  having  lost  all  of  his  right  hand 
except  the  thumb  and  index-finger,  has  fitted  him- 
self as  a  building  inspector. 

At  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle,  at  Lyons,  a  boy  of 
twenty-two,  wounded"  in  the  right  thigh  and  right 
wrist,  had  been  a  restaurant  waiter.  Now  he  has 
obtained  a  diploma  as  wireless  operator. 

At  the  Ecole  Joffre  a  former  farm  worker  who  had 
lost  his  arm  has  become  a  cutter  in  a  bindery. 

At  the  National  Belgian  School,  at  Port  Villez, 
a  waiter  with  one  hand  crippled  has  qualified  as  a 
sign-painter. 

In  a  Canadian  convalescent  hospital  a  mechanic 
after  being  healed  of  his  wounds,  now  earns  double 
his  former  salary  as  foreman  of  a  machine  shop. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  one  of  the  convalescent 
hospitals  in  this  country,  established  for  the  recon- 
struction of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  will,  we 
are  sure,  want  to  read  every  month  their  magazine 
"Carry  On."  It  is  edited  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army,  and  is  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  Its  managing  editor  is  Captain 
Arthur  H.  Samuels.  Its  purpose  is  to  point  out  the 
important  phases  of  a  work  comparatively  unknown 
in  this  country. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  will  "carry 
on"  the  medical  and  training  treatment  of  the  dis- 
abled man  until  he  is  cured  or  nearly  cured,  as  his 


disabilities  permit.  The  wounded  man  comes 
through  the  field  and  base  hospital  abroad,  and  fin- 
ally, if  his  disability  disables  him  from  further  mili- 
tary service,  is  returned  from  overseas  to  a  convales- 
cent hospital  at  home.  This,  says  Douglas  McMur- 
trie,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men,  in  the  first  number  of  "Carry 
On,"  usually  throws  a  man  into  a  state  of  extreme 
discouragement.  The  loss  of  a  hand,  an  arm,  or  a 
leg  seems  to  the  formerly  able-bodied  soldier  or 
sailor  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  future  economic 
activity.  Has  he  not  known  of  several  men  each 
of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  or  leg  through  accident, 
and  was  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  eke  out  a  liv- 
ing" by  selling  pencils  and  shoe-laces  on  the  street? 

Such  a  state  of  mind  must  be  overcome.  The  hos- 
pital people  go  to  a  man  and  say :  "If  you  will  your- 
self help  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  we  will  so  train 
you  that  your  handicap  will  not  prove  a  serious  dis- 
advantage ;  we  will  prepare  you  for  a  job  at  which 
you  can  earn  as  much  as  in  your  previous  position. 
Meantime  your  family  will  be  supported  and  main- 
tained." 

In  deciding  which  of  the  available  courses  an  in- 
dividual disabled  soldier  or  sailor  should  pursue  the 
first  is  naturally  to  fit  him  for  an  occupation 
related  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  former  job.  We 
quote  again  from  the  McMurtie  article : 

"A  competent  journeyman  bricklayer  who  has  lost 
an  arm  may  be  prepared  by  a  suitable  course  in 
architectural  drafting  and  the  interpretation  of  plans 
to  take  a  position  as  construction  foreman  of  a  brick- 
laying gang.  It  were  idle  to  give  such  a  man  a 
course  in  telegraphy.  But  a  train  hand  who  has 
been  all  his  life  familiar  with  railroad  work  may 
most  wisely  be  trained  as  a  telegraph  operator." 

But  what  of  the  unskilled?  Many  lads  who  have 
not  yet  attained  a  permanent  industrial  status  will 
return  disabled.  Some  will  have  entered  the  Army 
direct  from  school  or  college ;  others  will  have  been 
migratory  workers  whose  experience  has  been  too 
varied  to  be  of  much  value.  In  such  cases  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  back  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  vocational  guidance.  The  more  important 
factors  will  of  course  be  natural  talent,  personal  pre- 
ference, habits  of  work,  temperament,  and  general 
character. 

■  But  whether  with  skilled  or  unskilled  men,  one 
thing  is  paramount — not  to  emphasize  the  man's 
disability.  That  can  accomplish  nothing  but  a  feel- 
ing of  self-pity  and  discouragement.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  speed  up  rceovery  and  speed  up  ambition 
to  return  to  a  normal  activity.  — Literary  Digest. 
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A  HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

By  W.  S.  Small,    Specialist    in  School  Hygiene, 
Bureau  of  Education. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately 
5,000,000  boys  of  high-school  age.  Of  these  there 
were  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  in  1916,  750,000 
- — approximately  15  per  cent.  These  are  the  select- 
ed youth  of  the  Nation,  selected  either  by  intellec- 
tual capacity  or  by  economic  opportunity.  These 
boys  of  high-school  age  will  play  an  active  and  vital 
part  in  the  war ;  on  the  battlefield,  on  the  seas,  in 
munition  works,  in  ship  yards,  in  scientific  research ; 
in  all  military,  semi-military,  industrial  and  civil 
services. 

Unfortunately  the  high  school  teaches  only  a 
small  part  of  the  selected.  It  is  a  service  and  a  duty 
of  the  highest  patriotic  import  that  confronts  our 
high  schools ;  to  develop  to  its  full  capacity  this  po- 
tential man  power.  The  high  school  that  does  less 
is  an  institutional  hamlet.  We  need  only  to  take 
seriously  the  findings  of  our  own  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  and  of 
the  subcommittee  thereof  on  physical  education. 
The  commission  declares  that  health  is  the  first 
aim  of  secondary  education ;  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  physical  education  outlines  in  general 
terms  a  program  for  the  realization  of  that  aim. 
That  program  calls  for : 

1.  A  careful  health  examination. 

2.  A  healthful  environment  in  home  and  school. 

3.  Instruction  in  health  problems. 

4.  Physical  activity,  specifying  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

5.  School  credit. 

It  is  thus  no  new  thing  that  is  proposed. 

The  Four  Classes 

Under  the  Revised  Selective  Service  Regulation 
for  Physical  Examination  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  there  are  four  classes ;  those  who  are  free 
from  defects  and'  are  therefore  fit  for  immediate 
training  for  general  service ;  those  with  remediable 
defects  who  may  be  made  fit  by  corrective  meas- 
ures ;  those  with  nonremediable  defects  who,  how- 
ever, are  capable  of  limited  service ;  those  who  are 
totally  unfit. 

This  classification  naturally  suggests  a  method 
of  procedure  in  the  high  schools  in  the  present 
emergency. 

I.  A  thorough  medico-physical  examination  of 
all  high-school  boys  and  classification,  approximat- 


ing the  draft  classification.  This  must  be  done  with 
intelligence,  discretion,  and  sympathy — in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage,  not  to  discourage,  those  who 
are  found  to  have  defects.  The  greatest  kindness 
and  the  greatest  service  that  could  be  rendered  a 
boy  handicapped  by  defect  would  be  to  reveal  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  defect,  the  limitations  the  de- 
fect imposes  upon  him,  and  the  method  of  overcom- 
ing or  obviating  the  defect.  This  will  preserve  self- 
respect  and  stimulate  ambition. 

In  schools  with  a  well-developed  system  of  physi- 
cal education  this  will  involve  little  that  is  new.  In 
schools  which  heretofore  have  neglected  this  first 
principle  of  physical  education  it  will  be  wise  to 
begin  with  the  senior  class.  The  seniors  have  but 
one  year  in  which  to  recover  lost  ground. 

II.  There  should  be  no  high-school  graduates  in 
Class  II.  Corrective  and  remedial  measures  should 
be  carefully  prescribed.  Whatever  treatment  is  re- 
quired should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  elimination 
of  the  defect  or  progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  defect  should  be  an  absolute  condition  to  gradu- 
ation. Some  will  require  surgical  treatment ;  some 
medical  treatment ;  a  great  many  more  will  require 
corrective  exercises  and  practice  of  hygienic  habits. 
The  opportunity  for  the  expert  and  resourceful 
teacher  of  physical  training  is  very  great. 

Some  will  dissent  from  this  drastic  resort  to  com- 
pulsion. Yet  we  require  students  to  remedy  defects 
in  their  written  English  as  a  condition  to  gradua- 
tion— not  to  mention  algebra,  Latin,  and  various 
other  formal  requirements.  Why  not  a  sound  and 
educated  body  as  a  condition  of  graduation?  The 
curse  of  compulsion,  however,  can  be  alleviated  by 
putting  the  matter  upon  an  honor  and  contest  basis. 
Emulation  and  credit  for  achievement  will  avail 
much  for  the  development  of  a  physical  conscience. 

III.  For  students  of  Class  I,  those  free  from 
defect,  there  is  required  an  intensive  and  varied  pro- 
gram of  physical  training  under  discipline  to  develop 
strength,  endurance,  muscular  skill,  alertness,  co- 
operation under  leadership,  and  the  other  physical 
and  social  qualities  essential  alike  in  military  or 
civil  pursuits.  No  boy  of  this  class  should  receive 
a  diploma  who  has  not  received  and  profited  by 
such  training  to  the  end  that  the  waste  of  time  now 
incident  to  conditioning  soldiers  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  to  the  end  that  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  go  into  the  civil  pursuits  may  be  capable 
of  rendering  maximum  service. 

This  will  require  time.  Two  hours  a  day  is  the 
minimum — one  hour  for  disciplinary  exercises  under 
strict  plan  and  direction;  one  for  recreational  ex- 
ercise, giving  free  play  to  individual  preference. 
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The  repertory  will  include  at  least : 
Setting  up  exercises  for  loosening  up  and  disci- 
pline. 

Athletic  games — individual,  group,  and  represent- 
ative. 

Defense  games,  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Swimming  wherever  possible. 

In  addition,  physical  labor  outside  of  school  may 
be  included  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  exercise. 
This  will  require  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
muscular  processes  involved  in  the  work  and  its 
proper  evolution  in  terms  of  physical  development. 

Above  all,  athletics  must  be  utilized  and  extended 
as  a  part  of  the  training  of  every  boy.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  training 
camps  is  uniform  as  to  the  value  of  athletics  as  pre- 
paratory military  training — not  the  virtuoso  ath- 
letics which  has  flourished  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, largely  because  athletics  in  the  early  days 
was  regarded  as  an  illegitimate  scion  of  education, 
but  the  mass  or  socialized  athletics  that  reach  all 
students.  "I  have  observed,"  says  one,  "that  ath-' 
letes  assimilate  discipline  quicker  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Their  experience  in  athletics  has 
taught  them  the  necessity  for  discipline  and  team- 
work." Another,  "the  man  who  has  indulged  in 
any  form  of  athletics,  especially  competitive  ath- 
letics, has  acquired  the  spirit  which,  though  he  be 
tired  out  and  practically  all  in,  will  enable  him  to 
call  on  himself  in  battle  for  that  last  effort  whereby 
he  has  won  boxing  matches,  baseball  games,  and 
foot  races." 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  American  education  is  the 
failure,  in  any  large  and  general  way,  to  under- 
stand and  capitalize  this  rich  resource  of  physical 
and  moral  education. 

But  what  of  the  girls?  Are  they  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  this  emergency?  My  answer  is  that  every- 
thing I  have  asked  for  the  boys  I  ask  for  the  girls. 
Racially,  the  educated  vigor  of  woman  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  man. 

Is  such  a  program  an  iridescent  dream?  That 
depends  largely  upon  the  high-school  teachers.  If 
we  cling  pathetically  to  the  little  old  gods — the 
academic  fetiches — we  have  worshiped  so  devoutly, 
progress  will  be  slow  indeed.  If  we  are  able  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  subconscious  legacy  of  the 
ascetic  and  scholastic  habit  of  thought  and  look  with 
level  eyes  upon  this  great  opportunity  we  can  ac- 
complish much.  The  public  mind  is  awake  and 
sensitive.  It  needs  but  directing  vision  to  make  it 
act. 


RECONSTRUCTION  WORK 


A  recreation  program  designed  at  once  to  keep 
the  patients  in"  military  reconstruction  hospitals 
cheerful  and  normal  and  at  the  same  time  to  supple- 
ment the  corrective  physical  treatment  of  the  med- 
ical officers,  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
surgeon-general's  staff  and  the  bureau  of  camp  serv- 
ice of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  plan  is  to  be 
put  into  effect  at  once  in  25  hospitals,  where  15,000 
cases  of  men  maimed  or  suffering  from  shell  shock 
are  under  treatment. 

The  object  will  be  to  keep  patients  happily  em- 
ployed, to  encourage  the  maimed  to  enter  fully  in- 
to social  activities,  and  by  carefully  chosen  games 
and  exercises  fitted  to  each  class,  to  encourage  men 
to  use  dormant  muscles  and  to  increase  their  ability 
to  make  one  limb  do  more  and  more  the  work  of 
two. 

Besides  motion  picture  shows  and  entertainments 
and  fireside  evening  recreations,  as  well  as  the  usual 
club  room  games,  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  chorus- 
es, quartets,  debating,  reading,  story  telling  and 
study  clubs  and  a  similar  group  of  competitive  activ- 
ities among  the  maimed.  The  camp  service  people 
also  will  see  to  it  that  the  patients  get  home  papers 
and  magazines.  Writing,  especially  of  letters,  will 
be  encouraged. 

In  addition,  the  camp  and  local  Red  Cross  workers 
will  arrange  for  theatre  parties,  dances,  Christmas 
dinners,  entertainments  and  trips  for  men  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  grounds,  and  will  provide  auto- 
mobiles for  those  unable  to  travel  by  street  car. 

To  give  outdoor  employment  and  recreation,  the 
Red  Cross  will  provide  facilities  for  gardening, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  recre- 
ational employments  for  those  suffering  from  shell 
shock. 

In  the  wards  for  those  unable  to  visit  the  con- 
valescent house,  the  Red  Cross  will  undertake  to 
supply  special  sick-room  features.  Motion  pictures 
projected  on  the  ceilings  so  that  patients  flat  on  their 
backs  can  enjoy  them,  phonograph  and  other  con- 
certs and  entertainments,  plenty  of  reading  material 
of  all  sorts,  flowers,  smokes  and  comforts  will  be 
provided.  Games  that  can  be  played  in  bed,  picture 
puzzles  that  help  the  use  of  stiffened  fingers  and 
special  devices  by  which  those  who  cannot  be 
propped  up  can  play  cards  or  games  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  recreations  classed  as  physical  education  in- 
clude practically  all  field  sports  and  gymnasium 
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games.  Sports  will  be  utilized  in  getting  men  un- 
consciously to  take  the  form  of  exercises  which  the 
medical  corps  prescribe  for  limbering  up  muscles  or 
which  the  vocational^  directors  find  will  add  to  effi- 
ciency for  certain  lines  of  work.  The  workers  hope 
to  have  baseball  nines  made  up  wholly  of  men  with 
a  limb  missing. 

SWEDISH  ATHLETES 
By  John  J.  Hallahan. 

International  athletic  contests  may  be  revived  in 
this  country  within  the  next  few  months  as  a  result 
of  the  invitation  which  has  been  extended  to  the 
Swedish  Athletic  Association  to  send  a  team  over 
to  compete  in  the  coming  indoor  games.  The  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  which  forwarded  the  invita- 
tion, suggests  that  a  team  of  five  of  the  best  runners 
in  Sweden  be  selected  to  take  part  in  the  A.  A.  U. 
indoor  championships  in  March. 

If  the  plans  materialize,  the  team  also  may  ap- 
pear in  competitions  at  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation games  in  this  city  March  1.  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  clubs  also  desire  to  book  the  Swedes 
in  their  respective  cities. 

The  A.  A.  U.  hopes  the  combination  will  consist 
of  four  or  five  middle-distance  runners,  with  one 
sprinter,  which  would  permit  the  formation  of  re- 
lay teams  to  run  at  the  various  distances.  Among 
the  athletes  named  for  the  proposed  trip  are  Zander, 
Bohlin,  Lundgren,  Back-man,  and  Ecklund.  All 
are  men  of  championship  class,  and  were  developed 
by  Ernie  Hjertberg,  former  trainer  of  the  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  who  recently  was  let  out  by  the 
Swedish  government. 

All  of  the  men  are  noted  performers  throughout 
Scandinavia.  Zander  and  Bohlin  have  several 
world  records  to  their  credit  awaiting  formal  ac- 
ceptance by  the  International  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  at  the  firs!  meeting  of  that  organiza- 
tion, which  it  is  hoped  will  take  place  some  time 
next  summer. 

Should  the  Swedes  come  to  this  country,  it  will 
be  the  first  visit  by  foreigners  to  America  since  1914, 
when  the  Oxford  University  team  won  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  the  four-mile  relay  race 
at  the  Perm  relay  carnival.  The  men  wanted  were 
not  prominent  at  the  Stockholm  Olympic  games. 
They  are  men  who  have  been  nursed  along  since 
that  wonderful  gathering  of  the  world's  best  ath- 
letes. 

That  they  are  remarkable  men  was  shown  two 
years  ago,  when  the  A.  A.  U.  sent  five  of  its  best 
men  to  Sweden.  They  were  Ted  Meredith,  Bob 
Simpson,    Fred    Murray,    Andy    Ward    and  Joe 


Loomis.  Meredith  found  both  Bender  and  Bohlin  a 
difficult  pair  to  defeat.  ■  Each  had  the  honor  of 
beating  the  Great  Ted,  the  man  who  made  the 
world's  half-mile  record  of  1 :52y2  in  Stockholm  four 
years  before.  They  are  considered  by  Ernie  Hjert- 
berg, former  minister  of  Sweden's  athletic  "system, 
to  be  the  equal  of  the  best  middle  distance  runners 
ever  developed  in  this  country. 

The  rub  will  come,  however,  in  having  the 
Swedes  run  indoors.  They  probably  never  have 
competed  on  a  hard  wood  floor.  Hannes  Koleh- 
mainen,  the  great  Finnish  long  distance  runner,  al- 
ways had  trouble  running  on  boards,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  foreigners  to  train  several  weeks 
before  engaging  in  competition.  Otherwise,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  do  their  best. 

The  invitation  extended  to  the  Swedes  is  in  reci- 
procation to  the  request  of  the  Swedish  A.  A.  to  the 
A.  A.  U.  to  send  a  team  to  Sweden  three  years  ago. 

IN  THE  SURGICAL  WARD 
No  glamour  here  of  legend  "at  the  Front !" 
No  soldiers'  cots ! 

No  thrilling  sounds  throughout  the  day  and  night, 
Of  heroes  wounded  on  the  battlefield, 
Brought  in  for  gracious  nursing  back  to  life ! 
Instead,  a  trim,  well-ordered  hospital, 
In  a  little  country  town — 

Everywhere  neatness  and  efficiency  and  skill — 

Filled  with  a  score  of  others  like  myself, 

Needing  the  surgeon's  knife. 

And  here  am  I  now  among  them  ! 

W  hat  does  it  mean  to  such  an  one  as  I, 

A  man  well  past  the  middle  age, 

Whose  life  has  been  in  the  main,  ' 

Comfortable  in  its  ordering  till  now? 

Tho'  it  be  said  with  shame, 

This  is  the  aspect  of  it  all, 

That  best  expresses  what  I  feel — 

"A  new  and  horrible  adventure  in  bearing  pain !" 

First  was  the  cutting  down  straight  to  the  bone, 

In  a  vain  effort  to  save  the  bone  itself. 

Then  a  few  days  and  nights  of  utter  wrechedness, 

"A  thousand  devils  on  the  needle's  point." 

On  which  the  schoolmen  loved  to  speculate, 

Shewing  themselves  now  a  grim  reality  ! 

Then  the  next  step, 

The  cutting  off  the  bone  in  hopes  to  -save  the  foot, 
The  ugly  gangrene  forming  all  around, 
But  little  by  little  lessening  under  the  surgeon's 
care, 

And  now  waiting  for  the  next  step, 
Whatever  it  may  be  ! 

The  stinging,  smarting  pain,  the  long,  long  days, 
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The  nights  that  seem  as  if  they  would  never  end, 
Why  dwell  on  this?    Why  magnify  so  much, 
What  will  soon  pass  away,  what  simply  must  be 
borne, 

Not  with  complaining,  or  maudlin  sympathy  for 
myself, 

But  bravely  and  as  befits  a  man? 
But  I  dwell  on  it  just  as  it  seems, 
To  me  myself  who  have  to  bear  the  pain. 
All  my  life  long,  I  have    looked    with  admiring 
wonder, 

On  those  who  could  face  hard  pain  better  than  I. 
Always  have  T despised  myself  for  lack  of  grit  and 
nerve, 

My  only  consoling  thought 

That  those  perhaps  who   bear   pain  easily  them- 
selves 

May  feel  less  sympathy  for  others  in  distress. 
But  that  at  best  only  is  "perhaps," 
I  tell  the  case  against  myself  just  as  it  is ! 
It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  my  little  tragedy 
A  different  element  did  not  now  appear, 
Born  of  the, world's  great  tragedy  of  these  present 
days. 

What  I  am  now  called  upon  to  bear, 

How  paltry  and  contemptible  it  is 

Compared  with  what  others  have  to  bear, 

A  great  unnumbered  multitude ! 

Not  a  throb  of  pain  laid  upon  me, 

But  so  much  sharper  still  laid  upon  them ! 

The  long,  long  night  watching  for  morning, 

The  dressing  of  the  wounds, 

The  cutting  and  probing  that  must  still  be  done, 

The  dreary  hours  of  anguish — yet 

Borne  with  splendid  courage — wounds 

Got  in  country's  service,    and    endured  without  a 

murmur, 
Or  unmanly  whine ! 

Yes,  a  new  element  has  entered  in,  even  to  me. 
The  pain  remains  the  same,  but  somehow  trans- 
figured now. 
This  little  pain  I  have  to  bear, 
What  is  it  but  my  chance  to  do  my  bit, 
And  do  it  like  a  man  ? 

This  knowledge  that  is  so  bitter  now  to  me, 

If  only  of  the  pain  I  have  to  bear  alone, 

How  different  when  it  helps  me  feel 

The  agony  that  others  are  bearing  now, 

And  measures  the  service  they  have  willed  to  give 

To  a  supremely  glorious  and  righteous  cause. 

Surely  a  blessing !    To  thank  God  for  and  use. 

So  then  I  thank  Thee,  God,  that  in  the 

World's  great  agony, 

Thou  givest  me  this  little  paltry  part. 

Help  me  to  play  it  manfully  and  well. — Selected. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

Miss  Florence  M.  Neill  has  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  in  the  office  of  Dr.  L.  M.  S.  Miner  of  New- 
bury street,  Boston. 

Miss  Frances  W.  MacDonald,  1918,  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Todd,  1917,  has  been  accepted  as 
a  Reconstruction  Aide,  and  assigned  to  work  in  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ruth  Draper  has  gone  to  Camp  Meade  and 
Miss  Reynolds  to  Fort  Henry,  near  Baltimore,  both 
as  Reconstruction  Aides. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Johnston,  1917,  to 
Miss  Eliza  L.  Baker,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday, 
January  11,  has  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Abbott  Norton  has  a  little  daughter, 
born  Oct.  n,  19 18. 

Miss  Alice  Tolman,  1917,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Estelle  M.  Harris,  1918,  is  teaching  in  the  In- 
stitute for  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Miss  Martha  A.  Garrett,  191 8,  has  resigned  her 
position  at  Oakley  Hall,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  Miss 
Louise  T.  Rice,  19 18,  succeeds  her. 

Miss  Alice  Rolicheck,  1916,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  Miss  Marot's  school  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  and 
has  accepted  one  as  supervisor  of  physical  training 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Miss  Edna  C.  Parker,  191 6,  has  been  appointed  Re- 
construction Aide  at  Fort  Henry,  near  Baltimore ;  Miss 
Eva  McLean  has  recently  returned  from  France  where 
she  was  doing  reconstruction  work,  and  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  similar  work  in  America ;  Miss  Blanche  Dag- 
gett of  the  evening  class  in  Reconstruction  Work,  has 
been  accepted  for  government  service. 

The  sad  tidings  of  the  death  from  pneumonia  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Ossman  (Ruth  Williams,  191 5)  on  Jan. 
6,  has  been  received.  The  funeral  was  held  at  her  old 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Ossman  was  one  of 
Posse's  most  popular  students.  Always  cheerful,  loy- 
al to  teachers  and  classmates,  ambitious  to  do  her  part 
for  the  cause  of  gymnastics,  her  loss  will  be  sincerely 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  her. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

•  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  18th,  the  Posse  Gym  was 
the  scene  of  a  jolly  party  given  for  the  whole  school. 
The  spirit  of  Christmas  had  entered  into  everyone  and 
the  merrymakers  who  gathered  about  the  gaily  trim- 
med tree  were  full  of  a  contagious  zest,  in  anticipation 
of  the  evening  before  them  and  probably,  the  vacation 
so  close  at  hand. 
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If  the  tree  was  in  gala  dress,  no  less  so  were  those 
present — in  the  attire  of  little  girls  and  boys  and  such 
a  change  do  such  costumes  that  all  were  led  to  believe 
thev  were  children  again.  Santa  Claus,  who,  as  you 
know,  was  Mr.  Nissen,  was  the  feature  of  the  evening 
and  he  led  festivities  at  a  pace,  lively  even,  for  boys 
aud  girls  to  follow. 

After  a  program  consisting  of  recitations,  rural 
school  fashion,  with  Miss  Alice  Cellini- as  teacher, 
the  presents  were  taken  from  the  tree — acrobatic 
wooden  men,  sailor  dolls,  etcetera,  mirth  provoking 
and  guaranteed  to  fill  the  "childish''  heart  with  joy. 
Then  popcorn  balls  and  animal  cookies  formed  that  in- 
dispensable part  of  any  festal  occasion  after  which 
dances  about  the  tree  brought  the  soiree  to  a  fitting 
close.  E.  L.  P. 

U.  S.  PASTORES,  DEC.  17,  '19,  AT  SEA 

This  is  my  second  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
trip  was  made  under  war  conditions,  but  this  time,  we 
are  traveling  quite  a  bit  more  comfortably.  Of  course 
in  war  time,  we  used  nothing  but  blue  lights  at  night, 
besides  having  all  the  ports  boarded  up  on  the  outside 
as  well  as  on  the  inside.  In  so  doing,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  lights  to  show,  which  would  give  us  away 
to  the  enemy.  Also  no  one  was  allowed  to  strike  a 
match,  smoke,  or  even  show  an  illuminating  wrist 
watch.  Any  person  guilty  of  such  an  act  was  liable  to 
general  court  martial  trial.  We  left  forest,  France 
on  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed.  On  the  ninth  of 
November,  we  arrived  at  Brest  but  were  under  sailing 
orders  all  the  time  consequently  no  one  w^s  allowed 
any  shore  liberty,  which  was  much  to  nry  disappoint- 
ment, as  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  seen  a  little 
bit  of  France.  This  time,  I  hope  I  shall  be  more  for- 
tunate. 


For  excitement,  this  trip  has  been  far  more  inter- 
esting than  the  former.  About  the  third  night  out,  a 
big  storm  arose  and  at  the  height  of  the  storm,  the  ship 
sprang  aleak.  It  was  a  toss  up  as  to  whether  we 
would  turn  back  and  head  for  Boston,  (which  was  the 
nearest  port),  or  not.  However,  we  managed  to  fix 
it  up  temporarily,  and  proceeded  on  our  way,  with  all 
the  pumps  working  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  ship. 
One  day  we  sighted  a  mysterious  looking  object  and 
opened  fire  on  it  with  rifles  and  machine  gun.  Then 
another  time  the  sea  was  so  high  it  frequently  washed 
over  the  decks  and  one  wave  was  strong  enough  to 
smash  one  of  the  shacks  on  the  after  well  deck. 

Our  destination  is  not  known  to  anyone  on  the  ship 
as  yet  but  there  are  rumors  that  we  shall  go  to  Liver- 
pool, Brest,  St.  Nazaire,  or  Bordeaux.  Of  course  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  to  us  where  we  go  as 
long  as  we  get  back  to  the  old  U.  S.  A. 

All  hospital  corpsmen  are  to  be  retained  in  service 
for  the  time  being.  You  see  we  have  a  large  number 
of  wounded  soldiers  to  bring  back  to  the  States.  How- 
ever, I  am  expecting  to  get  a  furlough  when  we  get 
home.  That  may  not  be  till  the  last  part  of  January, 
as  we  shall  probably  have  to  stay  in  France  till  the 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  ship  is  repaired. 

Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  all  the  faculty  and 
the  school  and  say  that  I  am  happy  and  just  aching 
for  the  time  when  I  can  put  to  use  the  knowledge  that 
I  obtained  while  at  Posse. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  N.  NISSEN. 

*The  news  has  lately  been  received  that  Mr.  Nissen 
his  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve. 
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WILLIAM  THADDEUS  STRONG 

William  Thacldeus  Strong,  whose  death  from  influ- 
enza occurred  April  22,  1919,  was  beloved  by  a  host 
of  friends. 

Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Strong  and  Margaret 
Sherman  Strong.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  also 
a  clergyman,  both  father  and  grandfather  having,  it 
is  said,  been  honored  as  valedictorian  of  their  re- 
spective classes  at  Yale  University.  On  his  mother's 
side,  Mr.  Strong  was  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Sherman 
of  Civil  War  fame.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in 
the  class  of  '76,  a  class  famous  for  its  men  of  promi- 
nence in  every  line  of  work,  among  whom  is  the  present 
president  of  Yale,  Arthur  Twining  Hadley. 

In  his  college  days,  Mr.  Strong  had  been  active  in 
athletics,  his  specialties  including  long  distance  swim- 
ming and  quarter-mile  runs.  Later  he  became  an  ex- 
pert figure  skater,  and  when  the  bicycle  was  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity,  he  toured  Europe  on  his  wheel, 
traveling  sometimes  eighty  miles  a  day  over  mountain 
roads  and  difficult  passes.  He  took  up  golf  with 
enthusiasm  and  practised  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  In 
1915,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  motored  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  very 
fatiguing  and  nerve  racking  journey,  as  many  of  the 
roads  were  well  nigh  impassable  and  sometimes  streams 
had  to  be  crossed  and  temporary  bridges  built.  For 
this  accomplishment,  Mr.  Strong  received  a  medal 
from  "The  Motor  Age,"  a  magazine  published  in  New 
York  City.  Thru  his  entire  life  he  was  an  ardent 
fisherman,  and  he  loved  to  live  in  the  open,  and  sleep 
by  a  camp  fire. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  University,  Mr.  Strong 
was  coached  for  the  diplomatic  service  by  his  uncle, 


Chief  Justice  Strong  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he 
was  soon  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Legation  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  he  remained  several  years.  While 
there  he  was  First  Secretary  of  the  legation  and  later, 
during  a  change  of  administration  he  acted  as  Charge 
d'affaires.  After  leaving  Vienna  he  traveled  extens- 
ively through  Europe  and  Africa.  Returning  to 
America  he  became  connected  with  Yale  as  Asst. 
Professor  of  German,  and  later  he  was  called  to  Bos- 
ton to  be  Master  of  Modern  Languages,  first  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  later  in  the  English  High 
School.  His  knowledge  of  languages  was  so  unusual 
that  he  was  able  to  teach  German,  French  and  Spanish 
in  consecutive  hours,  thinking  as  easily  in  each  lan- 
guage as  he  did  in  English,  and  experiencing  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  four  languages  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate while  he  taught.  He  was  for  many  years  promi- 
nent in  all  the  German,  French  and  Spanish  societies 
of  Boston,  holding  office  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
their  festivities. 

Through  his  marriage  to  Baroness  Rose  Posse  on 
July  6,  1904,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  from 
the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  school  in  191 1,  he 
served  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  His  aid 
could  always  be  enlisted  for  any  project  or  aim  of  the 
school,  and  several  times  he  gave  substantial  proof  of 
his  interest  when  financial  assistance  was  required. 
His  time  and  his  auto  were  always  at  the  service  of 
the  school,  and  his  many  kindnesses  and  invariable 
courtesy  endeared  him  to  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him. 

He  loved  life  and  he  loved  youth,  and  his  association 
with  the  bright,  wholesome,  vital  atmosphere  of  Posse 
was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him.  He  reverenced  health 
and  strength  in  others,  and  his  entire  life  was  devoted 
to  a  study  of  how  to  best  preserve  such  powers  as 
Nature  had  given  him  and  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them. 

On  the  advice  of  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver  and  his  family 
physician,  he  retired  from  active  work  in  19 15  and  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life  he  lived  almost  constantly 
in  the  open  air,  taking  regular  gymnastic  exercise  each 
day. 

When  the  influenza  epidemic  first  appeared  he  was 
careful  to  avoid  contact  with  it,  delaying  his  return 
from  his  summer  home  on  Cape  Cod  until  most  of  the 
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danger  had  passed.  As  there  was  no  return  of  the 
epidemic  at  the  time  he  was  stricken,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  suffering  from  it  and  in  fact,  believed  that 
his  illness  was  no  more  than  a  heavy  cold,  and  as  his 
physician  preferred  that  he  should  be  kept  in  ignorance, 
he  passed  quietly  and  peacefully  from  this  life,  hav- 
ing made  a  brave  fight  against  heavy  odds,  but  like 
a  true  sportsman,  unafraid  of  death  when  it  came. 

Perhaps  the  description  given  by  one  of  his  friends 
is  the  best  epitaph  he  could  have — A  Christian 
Gentleman. 

THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

By  Hartvig  Nissen 

"Say,  mister,  I  swim  this  way,"  was  the  remark  I 
heard  one  day  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  in  which  I  had 
struggled  hard  to  teach  some  thirty  ladies  the  right 
"kick"  or  "leg-stroke"  in  swimm'ing.  Turning  to  the 
side  I  saw  a  pale  face  with  blue  lips  and  chattering 
teeth,  glassy  eyes,  and  black,  wet  hair  hanging  down 
the  neck  and  shoulders.  I  recognized  a  woman,  who 
used  to  paddle  around  in  the  bath  with  her  hands, 
leaving  the  legs  motionless,  floating  straight  backwards. 
"Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  had  swam  my  way,  you  would 
probably  not  have  been  shivering  with  cold  just  now." 
"I  don't  know  any  other,  and  this  way's  the  best,"  was 
her  reply.  I  must  confess,  that  I  always  thought  it 
was  modesty  which  made  her  paddle  around  as  she 
did.  She  was  one  of  those,  who  would  rather  put  on 
a  cotton  wrapper  and  have  her  bath  daily  than  pay 
five  cents  for  a  suit,  and  probably  not  be  able  to  bathe 
more  than  once  a  week. 

A  lady  friend  of  m'ine,  who  was  considered  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer  in  her  native  home,  was  swimming 
with  me  one  day,  and  to  my  great  surprise  she  was 
all  the  time  keeping  her  feet  still.  I  asked  her,  where 
she  had  got  that  style,  and  she  answered  that,  when 
she  came  to  this  country  some  twelve  years  before, 
she  saw  all  the  ladies  swim  that  way,  and,  making  in- 
quiries, she  found  that  American  ladies  did  not  con- 
sider it  refined  to  take  the  leg  "side-stroke." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  book,  "The  Art  of  swim- 
ming made  easy,"  says:  "To  put  yourself  in  a  right 
position  for  swimming,  lie  down  gently  on  your  belly, 
keep  your  head  and  neck  upright,  your  breast  advanc- 
ing forward,  your  back  bending;  withdraw  your  legs 
from  the  bottom,  and  immediately  stretch  them  out  in 
imitation  of  a  frog;  strike  out  your  arms  forward  and 
spread  them  open,  then  draw  them  in  again  towards 
your  breast ;  strike  forward.  Making  use  first  of  your 
feet,  then  your  hands,  as  many  times,  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  find  this  way  easy  and  pleasant." 


Certainly  there  are  many  ways  to  swim,  "Keep 
yourself  afloat  and  make  progress ;  it  matters  little 
how  it  is  done,  as  long  as  it  is  done."  But  there  is  one 
recognized  way,  for  beginners  at  least,  which  both 
theory  and  practice  have  proved  to  be  right ;  and  in 
my  search  among  American,  English,  French,  German, 
Danish,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  books  I  have  found 
all  to  be  united  on  this  question. 

For  the  sake  of  yourself  and  the  benefit  you  can 
derive  from  the  bath,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
rescue  others  in  peril,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  glori- 
ous nation  let  us  preach  swimming  and  teach  swim- 
ming to  young  and  old — let  it  be  a  part  of  the  school 
program ! 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  know,  what  our  neighbors 
are  doing  today  and  what  they  did  yesterday.  And 
without  going  into  details  I  shall  hastily  make  a  re- 
view of  this  history. 

Before  man  knew  how  to  build  boats  and  bridges, 
he  could  swim — "the  necessity  always  being  the  mother 
of  invention."  We  know,  that  the  savage  peoples  of 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  excellent  swim- 
mers. Swimming  thus  is  not  an  invention  of  civilized 
nations.  Still,  we  always  delight  in  knowing  what 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  did,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  they 
knew  how  to  swim.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  remark :  "He  can  neither  read  nor  swim," 
thereby  expressing  how  utterly  uneducated  a  man  was. 
Homer,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  nearly  all  those  well 
known  Greeks  tell  about  swimming  as  a  great  accom- 
plishment in  those  days. 

Romans  also  considered  sw'imming  a  necessary  part 
of  education  in  their  greater  days.  The  story  about 
Caesar,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  from  a  sink- 
ing ship  to  another,  holding  his  documents  high  over 
the  water  With  one  hand,  is  well  known  and  also,  how 
Clolia  with  his  ten  girls  swam  across  the  river  Tiber 
to  flee  from  King  Porsenus.  The  Roman  soldier  was 
by  law  compelled  to  learn  to  swim.  And  the  Roman 
history  is  full  of  instances  of  good  sWimming. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  we  find  the  same  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  swimming.  Charles  the  Great  was 
particularly  fond  thereof.  And  it  was  one  of  the 
seven  necessities  to  become  a  Knight  in  the  Middle- 
Age,  to  be  a  good  swimmer.  The  old  Vikings  could 
"Swim  as  well  as  they  could  row  and  sail  a  boat," 
and  it  was  one  of  their  great  sports  to  play  in  the  deep 
water  and  duck  each  other  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Admiral  Tordenskjold,  the  greatest  sea  hero  that 
northern  Europe  ever  produced,  and  the  one  who  made 
the  most  trouble  for  the  Swedish  King  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  once  when  he  had  gone  on  shore  in  Sweden, 
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found  himself  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  company  of 
cavalry.  As  their  commander  was  going  to  receive 
Tordenskjold's  sword,  he  made  a  sudden  jerk,  ran 
between  the  soldiers,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  swam 
with  his  sword  in  his  teeth  out  to  his  ship,  constantly 
diving  to  save  himself  from  the  bullets,  which  flew 
thick  about  his  head.  Lord  Byron  swam  across  the 
Hellespont.  Captain  Webb,  August  24  and  25,  1875, 
swam  across  the  English  Channel.  The  actual  length 
of  the  swim  was  39%  miles  and  he  had  then  been  in 
the  water  twenty-one  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  tells  us  a  thrilling  story  of  how 
he,  with  his  friend  Johansen,  had  left  their  boat,  well 
secured  as  they  thought,  at  the  edge  of  the  ice — away 
up  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Suddenly  they  saw  the  boat 
drifting  far  out  on  a  strong  current ;  'in  his  heavy 
clothes  and  boots  Nansen  threw  himself  in  the  water, 
trying  to  overtake  the  swift  going  boat.  The  water 
was  ice-cold,  and  he  felt  his  limbs  getting  stiff,  but  as 
he  says,  "All  we  had  was  in  this  boat,  and  if  he  should 
stiffen  and  sink  there  or  go  back  without  the  boat 
would  be  just  the  same."  And  so  he  kept  on  with  all 
his  might.  When  he  got  tired,  he  turned  on  his  back 
to  rest.  At  last,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  he  reached 
the  boat,  but  for  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  pull 
himself  up  and  into  it,  till,  with  his  last  effort,  he  gath- 
ered all  his  strength,  and  was  saved. 

In  the  later  years  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  swim  from  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown  to  Bos- 
ton Light,  and  on  August  8th,  1910,  this  was  done  by 
a  fifteen  year  old  girl,  Rose  Pitonoff,  of  Dorchester  in 
six  hours  and  50  minutes.  On  August  20th,  191 1, 
Alice  Aykroyd  of  East  Boston,  17  years  old,  did  it  in 
7  hours  and  12  minutes. 

Sam  Richardson  accomplished  the  same  on  August 
12th,  1912,  Marion  Gibson,  August  4th,  1915  and 
Charles  Toth  Sept.,  13th,  1905. 

All  these  are  instances  to  show  what  can  be  done, 
when  we  know  how  to  swim,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  there  are  as  many  instances  which  prove  the 
utmost  danger  for  those  who  cannot  swim.  And  one, 
which  concerns  more  than  any,  comes  from  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  says  that,  "The  number  of  soldiers  drowned  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  was  4959  from  crossing  rivers  and  by 
upsetting  boats,  when  a  few  strokes  would  have  saved 
their  lives."  Still  both  the  ability  to  swim  and  the  dis- 
ability thereof  go  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  art  of 
swimming  in  the  national  education. 

There  are  plenty  of  writers  on  swimming  in  all 
languages,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  consider 
a  few  of  them.  The  well  known  physician  Hiero- 
nymus  Mercurialis  in  his  work,  "De  Arte  Gymnastica," 


1569,  has  two  good  chapters  on  swimming.  Of  great 
importance  were  Rousseau's  writings  in  regard  to 
swimming  as  a  part  of  education.  Guts-Muths  and 
Jahn,  the  two  great  founders  of  the  German  Gymnas- 
tics, included  swimming  as  a  part  of  physical  train- 
ing. Guts-Muths'  "Instruction  in  Swimming"  is 
probably  the  first  and  most  important  of  its  kind. 
He  said :  "Swimming  must  be  of  first  importance  and 
education."  The  Italian  Bernardi  wrote  in  1794  a 
book  on  swimming  as  taught  by  him  and  brought  for- 
ward the  idea,  that  the  specific  weight  of  the  human 
body  was  lighter  than  water,  and  therefore  must  float 
as  long  as  the  head  is  kept  up.  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  his  book  probably  got  much  of  his  ideas  from  M. 
Thevenot's  "L'Art  de  Nager,"  which  was  a  standard 
book  for  many  years.  General  von  Pfuel  established 
a  swimming  school  in  Berlin  in  181 7,  and  in  his  sys- 
tem of  teaching  by.  means  of  drill  he  first  taught  the 
"frog-like"  method. 

The  Frenchman  Colonel  d'Orgy,  whose  method  of 
swimming  was  introduced  to  the  French  Army  in 
185 1,  founded  the  "land-drill,"  which  now  is  consid- 
ered the  first  step  in  teaching  swimming  by  all  good 
instructors.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Monstery  in  his 
book  "New  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Swimming"  (New 
York  1878),  says:  "Mr.  George  Seligman  came  to  me 
February,  1876,  and  took  his  six  lessons  on  dry  land. 
Some  time  after  that,  in  June  I  went  with  him  to  one 
of  the  baths  and  found,  that  they  had  no  swimming 
belt  or  pole,  so  that  I  was  much  puzzled  what  to  do. 
Meantime  it  was  spread  abroad  through  the  bath,  that 
I  was  the  man  who  taught  people  to  swim  on  dry  land  ; 
and  the  employes  and  bathers  began  to  come  and 
stare  at  us,  expecting  a  good  laugh.  Finally  I  allowed 
Mr.  S  to  try  without  the  belt  under  my  direction,  and 
he  struck  off  with  perfect  ease,  swam  easily  and 
rapidly  on  his  breast,  turned  on  his  back,  and  showed 
four  different  styles  of  swimming  besides  floating? 
The  people  in  the  bath  did  not  jeer  any  more. 

In  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  it  is  customary 
that  the  school  children  have  instructon  in  swimming 
during  the  summer  instead  of  gymnastics ;  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  gymnastic  teacher  must  also  be  a  teacher 
of  swimming. 

In  this  country  Mr.  Lieber  probably  established  the 
first  swimming  school  at  Charles  River  in  the  time  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Kendall  Green  in  Washington 
was  the  first  school  to  open  swimming  baths.  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  was  the  first  town  to  give  swimming  in- 
struction to  the  school  children.  But  the  first  attempt 
in  any  city  in  the  United  States  of  free  baths  and  in- 
struction of  swimming  to  all  children  was  in  Boston 
in  1898. 
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Through  the  everlasting  energy  and  never-dying  in- 
terest in  the  public  welfare,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor 
of  Boston,  made  it  possible  for  nearly  eight  thousand 
'  children  to  learn  to  swim  during  that  summer.  Thir- 
teen bath  houses  were  established  and  ten  swimming 
instructors  appointed  with  the  author  of  this  as  chief 
instructor. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  swimming 
instruction,  I  sent  to  all  the  grammar  schools  in  Bos- 
ton first  in  May  a  printed  drill  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  regular  gymnastic  lessons,  and  went  myself  to 
each  school  showing  the  teachers  and  pupils  how  the 
exercises  were  to  be  taken  and  also  encouraging  the 
children  to  practise  at  home.  (I  was  director  of  physi- 
cal training  of  all  Boston  schools  at  that  time.) 

It  happened  several  times  that  autumn,  when  I 
asked  children,  who  taught  them  to  swim,  that  they 
answered,  "You  taught  me  the  strokes  in  the  school, 
and  then  I  learned  myself."  And  even  now,  twenty 
odd  years  later,  I  meet  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  business 
men  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  tell  me  the  same  story. 

Several  of  the  swimming  instructors  noticed  that 
those  children  coming  from  our  public  schools,  where 
the  drill  had  been  practised,  learned  to  swim  in  a 
couple  of  lessons,  while  those  coming  from  other 
schools,  where  such  drills  had  not  been  taught,  had  to 
have  six  to  eight  lessons,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  good  "land-drill"  is  of  the  greatest  value'  in  teach- 
ing swimming,  besides  an  excellent  gymnastic  exer- 
cise. 

In  more  than  a  score  of  books  I  have  found  the 
"land-drill"  advocated  as  the  best  way  to  begin,  and 
the  "breast-stroke"  the  right  foundation  for  all  swim- 
mers. And  in  twelve  years  while  director  of  physi- 
cal training  in  Brookline  schools,  where  I  also  taught 
swimming,  to  the  boys  and  girls — many  of  them  hav- 
ing become  champion  swimmers — I  always  used  the 
"land-drill." 

In  the  later  years,  however,  the  "Crawl"  stroke  has 
been  adopted.  Many  expert  swimming  instructors 
claiming  that  it  is  a  quicker  way  to  learn,  and  no 
doubt,  a  much  quicker  stroke  for  racing  purposes  of 
short  distances.  I  do  not  dispute  that,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  stroke  for  "setting-up"  exercises,  especially  for 
children,  and  tends  very  much  to  make  them  more 
"round-shouldered"  and  "flat-chested."  While  the 
"breast-stroke"  is  excellent  as  a  "setting-up"  exercise. 
And  as  a  physical  director,  who  thinks  more  of  the 
good  posture,  round  chest  and  flat  back,  than  of  the 
ability  to  swim  a  short  distance  in  a  few  seconds  less. 
I  favor  the  "breast-stroke." 

Having  learned  the,  strokes  well,  anybody  can  swim. 
It  is  often  said  that,  "it  is  the  confidence  you  need;  if 


you  only  have  that,  you  can  swim."  This  is  not  always 
so— ladies  float  easily  and  will  soon  acquire  confidence 
in  the  water,  and  yet  be  as  far  from  swimming  as  ever. 
But  if  the  strokes  come  to  one  as  second  nature,  she 
will  soon  acquire  confidence  and  swim. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  by  over-anxious  par- 
ents (and  teachers),  when  the  children  are  afraid  to 
go  in,  viz ;  to  take  and  duck  them.  Such  practice  will 
only  keep  them  away  from  the  water. 

After  the  pupil  has  learned  to  swim  "breast-stroke," 
he  is  taught  to  float  and  swim  on  his  back  (girls  often 
learn  swimming  on  back  quicker  than  otherwise)  ; 
then  to  dive,  standing  and  running.  Following  the 
diving  come  the  different  strokes,  as  "Side-stroke," 
"Over-arm-stroke,"  "Trudgeon-stroke,"  and  the  now 
frequently  used  "Crawl"  stroke.  The  last  named  be- 
sides considered  the  fastest,  is  certainly  a  safer  stroke 
to  avoid  lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine,  which  in  young 
people  often  are  caused  by  the  "Side"  and  "Over-arm" 
strokes. 

Then  comes  rescuing  of  others,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  believe  the  "Wilson  drill,"  which  is  used  by  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  in  England,  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent. 

All  swimming  instruction  ought  to  have  this  aim : 
to  be  able  to  rescue  drowning  persons  and  to  restore 
them  to  life.  What  niore  satisfying  aim  can  one  have? 
Is  it  not  an  excellent  object  to  bring  in  with  the  training 
of  our  children  ? 

LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BY  BREATHING 

Life  and  development,  than  which  no  other  study 
is  more  interesting.  They  are  linked  together  as  the 
pivot  upon  which  thot,  energy — the  essence  of  all  good, 
turns.  It  is  our  aim  to  place  life,  by  its  development 
on  a  higher  plane — to  make  the  child  better  than  the 
parent,  the  coming  race  better  than  the  preceding  one. 

To  accomplish  this  steadfast  ambition,  there  is  one 
way,  to  have,  to  secure,  a  proper  physical  basis.  The 
manifestations  of  art  depict  life  in  its  most  perfect 
form,  for  always  outward  form  and  the  activity  of 
which  it  is  capable  have  greatly  influenced  the  inner 
soul  of  man,  and  so  we  have  the  inspiration  to  strug- 
gle for  the  vigor,  virility  and  greater  health,  which 
the  human  race  so  needs. 

It  is  most  obvious  that  thru  gymnastics,  in  which 
a  greater  interest  must  be  created  that  mankind  is 
going  to  awaken  to  the  knowledge  of  his  "divinely 
high"  personality  and  the  development  which  should 
be  accorded  it.  Mankind  is  going  to  awaken  to  the 
fact,  also,  that  only  thru  education  and  understanding  of 
the  body  and  its  training,  physically  and  mentally,  can 
a  high  plane  of  efficiency  be  reached. 
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Development  for  the  better  creating  and  maintain- 
ing of  life  is  the  important  factor.  The  basis  of  all 
correct  development  is  breathing.  This  art  was  stud- 
ied for  more  than  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
Era  by  the  Chinese  and  Hindus.  They  were  able  to 
cure  several  kinds  of  diseases  and  colds  by  breathing. 
The  interesting  explanation  of  this  which  they  gave 
was  "the  air  that  was  being  kept  back  cooled  the  in- 
ternal heat  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  expelled 
an  internal  cold  by  warming  the  body." 

The  Buddhist  priests  practised  the  art  of  deep, 
quick,  and  not  too  frequent,  breathing.  The  practice 
is  still  maintained  by  them.  To  have  complete  control 
of  the  breathing  apparatus  is  to  them  the  surest  sign  of 
a  calm  mind  as  well  as  a  source  of  health.  They  re- 
duced the  number  of  breaths  per  minute  from  eighteen 
to  six  or  eight.  Afterwards  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  breathing  gymnastics  for  hygienic  purposes  and 
advanced  a  step  farther  than  the  Orientals  in  trying 
to  develop  the  chest  cavity. 

They  knew  the  head  and  trunk  to  be  vital  parts  of 
the  body  and  knew  that  without  symmetry  here  the 
supple,  straight  limbs  alone  would  avail  but  little  in 
posture.  So  they  set  about  to  cultivate  an  extensible, 
supple  chest  surmounted  by  a  well-poised  head.  The 
success  of  their  efforts  is  seen  in  the  beauty  of  their 
statues.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  by  this  method  at- 
tained perfection  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  their  method  involved  entirely,  proper  control  of 
the  breathing. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  this  therapy  was  lost,  un- 
known as  an  independent  science,  therefore  not  taught. 
The  blame  for  this  rests  upon  the  Monks,  for  Medi- 
aeval learning  was  in  their  hands  and  since  they  con- 
sidered flesh  as  the  snare  of  the  Devil  all  their  teach- 
ings denounced  the  body  as  an  enemy  to  be  overcome. 
Moreover  they  regarded  efforts  toward  physical  per- 
fection as  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  ;But  a  science 
so  beneficial  to  man  could  not  long  be  suppressed.  In 
this  case  the  art  of  singing  was  to  rescue  the  art  of 
breathing  from  oblivion.  In  France  efforts  were 
made  to  investigate  the  decline  of  singing  as  an  art. 
They  soon  discovered  defective  breathing,  unconscious 
and  insufficient,  to  be  the  cause.  Physicians  then 
found  that  the  average  person  used  only  a  small  part 
of  the  lungs  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  was  in  most  cases  never  employed  at  all. 
So  they  immediately  found  explained  the  condition  of 
degeneracy,  and  the  prevalence  of  germs  of  infective 
nature  was  accounted  for.  People  found  and  still  find 
it  impossible  to  draw  a  long,  deep  breath.  Control- 
ling the  breath  is  a  beautiful  art  but  probably  the  most 
difficult  and  has  been  acquired  only  by  experts  in  the 


art  of  breathing  and  some  eminent  singers. 

At  the  present  time  aside  from  the  general  ignor- 
ance of  the  care  of  the  chest  cavity,  comes  to  many 
an  added  trial  of  warfare  which  has  subjected  the 
lungs  to  the  terrible  strain  of  poisonous  gases.  To 
resist  this  they  should  be  taught  that  the  lungs  must 
be  developed  to  a  maximum  of  vitality,  by  means  of 
gymnastic  breathing. 

Gymnastic  breathing  is  designed  for  scientific  cul- 
tivation of  the  breath  and  acts  upon  the  vital  inner 
organs,  strengthening  and  developing  them.  This  is 
a  sure  basis  for  physical  perfection.  The  idea  is  not 
to  develop  a  chest,  the  exterior  of  which  exhibits  im- 
pressive bulk.  This  means,  generally,  a  small-sized 
bony  structure — whereas  the  fact  should  be  known 
that  bodily  power  lies  in  organic  strength  not  surface 
muscles.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  often 
athletes  die  young.  Military  examination  records 
show  many  athletes  rejected,  because  they  had  over- 
strained hearts.  An  example  of  abnormal  muscular 
development  at  the  expense  of  organic  vitality  and  a 
lessening  of  the  lung  capacity. 

Air  is  truly  the  breath  of  life.  What  we  eat  is  of 
secondary  importance.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
air  inhaled  tne  more  oxygen  for  purification  of  the 
blood,  which  is  an  essential  requirement  for  health. 
The  world  is  slow  to  recognize  this. 

Practice  of  this  would  prove  a  preventive  of  tubercu- 
lar disease.  The  reason  why  tubercular  patients  who 
go  to  higher  altitudes,  are  not  cured  readily,  is  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  breathe.  According  to  an- 
nual death  rate  statistics  of  the  United  States 
four  hundred  thousand  die  from  lung  diseases  of  a 
preventable  cause.  The  prophylactic  agent  should  be 
daily  breathing  gymnastics.  The  war  has  made  this 
necessity  the  greater  and  graver.  France  now,  as  be- 
fore, realizes  this  and  has  begun  her  campaign. 

The  civilized  world  is  recognizing  and  appreciating 
fresh  air  as  a  foundation  for  health.  Air  is  cheaper 
than  anything  else.  Were  it  perhaps  of  limited  sup- 
ply, or  a  fixed  price  put  upon  it — this  Elixir  of  life 
would  be  in  increasing  demand. 

If  all  physical  directors  were  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity there  would  be  established  everywhere,  means 
for  training,  in  the  development  of  breath  control.  A 
health  insurance  would  then  be  gained  against  pre- 
ventable lung  diseases.  Statistics,  unfortunately,  show 
little  advancement  in  the  knowledge  as  to  the  science, 
art  and  practice  of  correct  breathing. 

When  the  truth  of  this  penetrates  to  their  minds  and 
understandings  as  well — then  this  beneficial  science 
will  have  many  adherents,  because  more  breath  means 
more  life,  better  and  higher  living  as  our  Creator  in- 
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tended,  for  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  and  Man  became  a  living  soul."    Gen.  ii.  7. 

— Edith  L.  Pratz. 

RECREATION  IN  INDUSTRIES 

Leisure  time,  of  a  working  person  has  for  many 
years  been  a  problem,  not  only  to  a  community  at 
large,  but  to  the  industry  in  which  he  is  employed,  for 
the  employee's  work,  is  affected  largely  by  the  way  in 
which  he  spends  his  leisure  time.  His  efficiency  is 
increased  or  decreased,  strengthened  or  weakened,  en- 
nobled or  debased.  Therefore,  since  the  working  man's 
leisure  time  is  becoming  increased,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  industries  themselves,  are  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  and  put  in  the  place  of  saloons,  public  dance 
halls,  etc.,  a  trained  director  of  physical  training,  who 
can  guide  them  into  better  ways  of  spending  their 
leisure  time.  To  do  this,  the  director  must  be  an 
organizer  and  a  leader  among  men  and  women.  He 
must  study  the*  people  and  industry,  and  the  situation 
which  confronts  them. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  carried 
out,  and  by  the  different  branches  of  physical  education 
it  has  been  most  successful. 

Many  department  stores  have  ball  teams,  which 
bring  the  men  of  the  different  departments  together. 
Men's  clubs  are  founded,  and  banquets  and  social 
events  take  place,  where  the  men  forget  their  jealousy 
and  little  differences  that  arise  during  their  working 
hours.  A  firm  in  St.  Louis  has  a  club  house,  and  a 
director  to  teach  the  men  to  play  the  different  games. 
Here  the  men  feel  free  to  go  for  their  exercise  without 
the  usual  expense  connected  with  a  club.  In  some 
cases,  the  industries  help  support  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
certain  classes  are  formed  for  their  employees  with 
the  swimming  tank  always  at  their  disposal. 

Summer  camps  are  not  unusual,  for  an  industry 
or  store  to  have,  where,  for  a  small  amount,  their 
workmen  can  spend  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sun- 
day, and  return  Monday  with  new  energy,  and  there- 
fore to  accomplish  better  work.  These  camps  have 
a  trained  director,  who  provides  the  entertainments, 
arranges  for  tennis  matches,  teaches  swimming,  canoe- 
ing and  games. 

Dancing,  especially  for  the  women,  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  most  enjoyed  exercises.  For  this,  a  good 
floor  should  be  provided,  and  folk  and  interpretative 
dances,  as  well  as  social  ones,  should  be  taught.  Certain 
evenings  could  be  arranged,  in  which,  under  a  trained 
leader,  men  and  women  could  have  a  social  dance, 
under  the  proper  environment. 

Even  the  lunch  hour  for  the  men,  can  be  spent 


in  better  ways,  than  loafing.  There  could  be  a  room 
in  the  building  where  there  are  easy  chairs,  magazines, 
pool  table,  and  if  there  is  room,  where  games  could  be 
played,  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  men,  as  well  as 
children,  enjoy  games,  and  the  team  work  that  the 
games  need,  is  a  benefit  to  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
recreation.  For  the  women  there  should  be  a  similar 
room,  where  they  can  play  games,  and  dance. 

Not  only  is  the  physical  part  alone  thought  of,  but 
the  mental,  as  well.  The  director  should  be  able 
to  coach  a  play  or  pageant.  Here  a  great  many  can 
act  at  one  time.  The  pageants  can  be  given  to  show 
the  development  of  the  industry,  or  of  its  special  de- 
partments. In  this  way,  will  not  only  the  unessential 
workers  feel  essential  and  take  an  interest  in  the  im- 
portance of  their  work,  but  it  acts  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  industry,  to  the  community. 

The  greatest  recreation  should  be  in  a  gymnasium, 
where  there  can  be  regular  classes.  These  classes  can 
be  in  gymnastics,  folk  dances  and  games.  As  a  result, 
contests  can  be  held,  and  in  the  summer,  the  annual 
festival  day  can  show  the  result  of  these  classes.  In  a 
large  industrial  plant  in  Cleveland,  they  have  a  fine 
gymnasium  in  the  basement.  Here  the  men  have  to> 
spend  an  hour  each  day,  under  a  trained  director.  No 
other  enjoyment  can  interfere  with  that  hour.  They 
are  paid  to  attend  the  class  and  heavily  fined  for  not 
attending.  It  is  not  considered  as  a  "play  time"  or 
recess,  but  is  taken  seriously.  A  course  is  given  in- 
cluding passing  medicine  ball,  setting-up  exercises, 
stall  bars,  wrestling,  club  swinging  and  other  forms 
of  calisthenics.  Before  they  enter,  a  strict  physical 
examination  is  given,  and  a  card  kept  of  the  results, 
and  each  month  the  men  are  examined  and  the  cards 
compared.  The  results  have  been  very  encouraging, 
it  has  given  the  men  new  ideas  of  friendship,  better 
spirit  in  work,  and  builds  up  their  physical  endurance. 

There  are  two  fundamental  facts,  concerning  recre- 
ation in  industries,  1st,  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
worker,  2nd,  team  play,  or  co-operation,  that  is, 
bringing  together  employers  and  employees. 

Thus,  the  gymnasium,  as  has  been  said  by  a  great 
business  man,  is  the  most  democratic  institution  in 
the  world.  This  opportunity,  for  physical  training 
as  recreation,  that  the  industries  are  interested  in, 
should  open  a  new  field  for  trained  physical  directors. 

— Onnolee  G.  Wychoff. 

THE  PERSHING  STADIUM 

An  example  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the  health- 
ful competitions  of  peace  follow  the  'dangerous  colli- 
sions of  war  is  afforded  by  plans  now  maturing  for 
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the  great  inter-allied  athletic  games  a  few  weeks  hence 
at  Joinville-le-Pont  just  outside  Paris.  The  promot- 
ers have  secured  an  excellent  site  on  ground  heretofore 
occupied  for  training  and  hospital  purposes ;  prelimi- 
nary details  are  being  settled  by  the  French  and 
American  military  authorities ;  and  from  Gen.  Persh- 
ing has  just  gone  forth  an  invitation  to  the  comman- 
ders of  the  twenty-one  allied  armies  to  send  their  best 
athletes.  Such  of  the  expenses  as  cannot  otherwise 
be  met  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from 
funds  contributed  for  the  operation  of  the  sports 
branch  of  its  program  overseas,  and  it  has  already 
agreed  to  furnish  training,  prizes  and  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  equipment  needed.  American  army  engineers 
are  now  preparing  the  ground,  and  the  construction 
work  will  be  so  hastened  as  to  make  the  competitions 
possible  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  at  the  latest. 

A  large  gathering  of  athletes  is  confidently  looked 
for  in  an  amphitheatre  which  will  be  generously  spread 
out  in  space.  But  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  ex- 
pand the  enterprise  for  mere  spectacular  effect.  Not 
more  than  25,000  spectators  will  be  accommodated, 
and  that  number  is  easily  outdistanced  by  even  mod- 
ern records  of  outdoor  sports.  About  30,000  persons 
looked  on  at  the  Marathon  day  games  in  Stockholm 
seven  years  ago,  our  own  Harvard  Stadium  has  more 
than  once  held  40,000  and  the  1916  football  game  at 
New  Haven  drew  70,000  enthusiasts  to  the  capacious 
"Bowl."  If  antiquity  be  questioned,  we  have  receded 
rather  than  advanced.  For  the  probable  attendance 
at  the  original  Olympic  games  fabulous  figures  are 
still  hazarded.  When  Claudius  staged  a  sea-fight  "for 
the  delectation  of  the  people,"  the  gladiators  taking 
part  alone  numbered  19,000.  The  Colosseum  at  Rome 
held  87,000  spectators,  and  at  least  200,000  were 
present  at  one  time  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  not  to 
mention  "the  great  crowds"  who  are  said  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  games  from  the  surrounding  houses  and 
hills. 

The  structure  to  be  ereceted  at  Joinville-le-Pont  can- 
not aspire  to  vastness  on  this  scale,  but  it  will  enjoy 
a  distinction  not  meted  out  to  the  most  pretentious 
amphitheatres  of  the  past.  For  one  thing,  it  will 
commemorate  the  close  of  the  greatest  war  in  history 
and  serve  as  the  rallying  place  for  men  who  were  linked 
together  in  the  greatest  struggle  for  human  freedom 
ever  fought  out  on  this  planet.  For  another,  it  will 
be  called  "the  Pershing  Stadium"  and  will  remain, 
long  after  athletes  and  spectators  have  departed,  "as 
a  permanent  reminder  to  the  French  people  of  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  and  their  general." 
Perhaps  also  these  interallied  games,  by  arousing  a 
new  interest  in  feats  of  strength  and  skill,  may  do 


something  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  "combative  in- 
stinct" will  find  its  supreme  exercise  and  sufficing  satis- 
faction in  the  peaceful  arena  of  athletics. — Record. 

NEW   YORK'S   ATTITUDE   ON  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

Abolition  of  the  state  military  training  commission, 
abandonment  of  technical  military  training  and  substitu- 
tion of  physical  training  and  summer  camps  under 
direction  of  the  educational  department  was  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  in  a  special  message  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  in  which  he  transmitted  the  report  of  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  secretary  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Reconstruction  Commission. 

The  Governor  put  squarely  up  to  the  legislature  the 
question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Military  Training 
Commission.  He  asked  for  action  immediately  that 
he  might  veto  the  150,000  appropriation  in  the  annual 
fiscal  bill  providing  for  military  training  for  boys  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Governor  suggested  the  legislature  appropriate 
$150,000,  to  carry  on  for  six  or  seven  months  the  sys- 
tem of  training  the  committee  recommends.  Officials 
said  tonight  the  summer  camp  system  proposed  to  care 
for  the  200,000  school  boys,  would  cost  the  state 
$10,000,000  a  year. 

The  Committee  said  that  while  the  present  system 
of  military  training  affected  only  one-third  of  the  boys 
in  the  State  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  and 
added  that  it  "Also  has  the  disadvantage  of  interfer- 
ing needlessly  with  school  work ;  it  creates  a  false  and 
temporary  obedience,  it  is  too  brief  to  accomplish  re- 
sults, the  instruction  is  given  by  officers  instead  of 
teachers,  the  system  of  exemptions  is  bad  and  the 
repetition  of  drills  bores  the  boys." 

"The  committee  believes  that  a  citizenship  training 
and  physical  development  can  be  better  attained  in  other 
ways,  by  thorough  physical  training  and  by  summer 
camps,"  the  report  added. 

This  section  of  the  report  gave  the  committee's 
belief  of  technical  military  training: — "Governing 
should  be  with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  mili- 
tary idea  is  the  opposite,  government  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

The  committee's  suggestions  continued : — "We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  military  training  of  a  tech- 
nical character  for  boys  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eight- 
een years  of  age  is  inadvisable,  and  we  recommended 
that  any  features  of  military  training  which  may  con- 
tinue to  be  used  shall  be  employed  solely  for  such  values 
as  they  may  have  in  physical,  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. 
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"In  view  of  the  alarming  disclosures  of  defective 
phwsique  in  connection  with  the  recent  draft,  and  in 
order  that  the  State  may  possess  citizens  of  sound 
body,  better  enabled  to  fulfill  their  duties,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war,  we  recommend  that  health  instruc- 
tion and  ali  round  physical  development,  including 
supervised  games,  receive  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  whatever 
appropriations  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be 
generously  furnished. 

"We  recommend  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  at  work 
up  to  the  eighteenth  year,  and  that  in  the  curriculum 
of  such  schools  a  sufficient  number  of  periods  each 
week  be  set  aside  for  physical  culture. 

"We  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds 
can  be  supplied,  State  camps  be  established  for  boys  of 
the  high  school  age,  as  a  means  of  inoculating  in  them 
habits  of  self  control,  deference  to  rightful  authority 
and  the  democratic  attitude  towards  their  fellows." 

—N.  Y.  Herald. 

POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 
COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

Saturday,  May  17,  Faculty  Reception,  8-10  p.  m., 
779  'Beacon  Street. 

Tuesday,  May  20,  Gymnastics  Exhibition,  8  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  May  21,  Dramatics,  8  p.  m. 

Thursday,  May  22,  Field  Day,  2  30  p.  m.  Riverside 
Grounds. 

Friday,  May  23,  Normal  Training  Day,  11  a.  m. 
Saturday,  May  24,  Graduation,  1 1  a.  m. 
Saturday,  May  24,  Alumni  Banquet,  7  p.  m.,  Hotel 
Thorndike. 

Commencement  Parts 
Salutatory  Mary  Eugenie  Gaarder 

History  Helen  Marie  Lee 

Oration  Edith  Lillian  Pratz 

Prophecy  Alice  Lambert  Lacy 

Will  Lillie  Smith  Raymond 

Prize  Thesis  •     Alice  Mary  Doran 

Valedictory  Constance  Page 

Presentation  of  Gift  Edith  Frances  Rope 
Address  Dr.  Edward  Hartwell 

Poem  Arlene  Linscott  Folkins 

Class  Song  Florence  Louise  McCarthy 

Commencement  Exhibition 
Tuesday,  May  20th 
A.    School  Exercises 

1.  School  Room  >        ■      '  i 

f        Third  Grade 

Eighth  Grade    Seniors — Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen 


2.  School  Hall 

Eighth  Grade 

3.  School  Yard  Play  Miss  Evelyn  Sargent 

4.  Folk  Dance — Juniors  and  Freshmen 

Smiles  Miss  Grace  Torrey 

Shean  Tresos 
B.    Gymnasium  Exercises 

5.  Swedish  Free  Standing  Exercises 

Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman 

6.  Swedish  Apparatus  Work 

Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman 
Miss  Evelyn  Sargent 

7.  Indian  Clubs,  Seniors  Mr.  Arthur  Fox 

8.  Dancing,  Freshmen  Miss  Grace  Torrey 

Sleepy  Time 
Dainty  Steps 

9.  Marching,  Seniors  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen 

10.  Dancing,  Juniors  Miss  Grace  Torrey 

Valsette 
Peter  Pan 

11.  Dancing,  Seniors  Miss  Fannie  Faulhaber 

Enchantment — Chopin 
Water  Lily— MacDowell 
•  '  Polka  de  la  Reine — Raff 

SERGT.  JOSEPH  FAHEY 

By  Albert  J.  Woodlock 

Word  has  just  been  received  that  Sergt.  Joseph 
Fahey,  who  hails  from  Medford,  has  been  cited  for 
heroism  in  action  in  France,  Sept.  26.  He  was 
wounded,  but  recovered  and  returned  to  his  division, 
Nov.  8.  He  is  the  old  Medford  High  School  pitcher 
and  hockey  star,  who  later  made  a  name  for  himself 
on  the  Worcester  Academy  and  Posse  Normal  School 
athletic  teams. 

Fahey  has  beeri  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  For  some  time  his  parents  have  known  that  he 
was  cited,  but  the  details  were  unknown  until  recently. 

According  to  the  report  which  his  friends  received  in 
Medford  and  Allston,  Sergt.  Fahey  made  three 
attempts  to  silence  machine  guns  that  were  hold- 
ing back  his  platoon  from  advancing.  He  returned 
only  when  twice  wounded.  After  the  first  wound  he 
did  not  stop,  but  upon  being  hit  in  the  foot  was  forced 
to  retire  to  the  rear  by  his  comrades. 

After  a  short  term  in  the  base  hospital,  he  recovered 
from  his  wounds  and  was  able  to  return  to  Co.  B,  311th 
Infantry,  of  the  78th  Division,  entirely  recovered  from 
the  wounds,  and  says  he  is  in  perfect  condition,  but  is 
looking  forward  to  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Fahey  first  broke  into  interscholastic  athletics  at  the 
Medford  High  School  as  a  member  of  the  baseball  and 
hockey  teams.    He  pitched  for  Medford  High  for  three 
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years,  when  the  teams  captured  the  championship  of 
the  Suhurban  League,  and  as  a  hockey  player  he  ranked 
with  the  best. 

After  a  successful  career  at  Medford  High  he  en- 
tered Worcester  Academy  and  later  Fahey  entered 
Posse  Normal  School,  where  he  played  on  the  basket- 
ball team.  Upon  completing  his  work  there  he  became 
physical  director  of  the  Pingry  School  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  where  he  turned  out  formidable  teams  until  he 
entered  the  army.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Dix,  N.  J., 
April  i,  1918,  and  was  sent  overseas  with  Co.  B  of  the 
311th  Infantry,  May  20,  1918. 

DELTA  PSI  KAPPA  NOTES 

I  wonder  if  every  chapter  of  Delta  Psi  Kappa  is 
winding  up  their  last  few  weeks  of  school,  as  pleasantly 
as  we  are  at  Posse. 

We  had  a  formal  banquet  at  the  Thorndike  Hotel. 
The  girls  in  evening  dresses,  were  a  contrast  to  bloom- 
ers and  middies,  in  which  we  see  each  other  every 
day !  Thirty  persons  found  their  places  by  place  cards, 
around  a  large  "U"  shape  table.  The  fraternity  colors 
were  used  in  decorating  the  tables  with  flowers. 

After  the  seven  course  dinner,  and  we  had  reached 
the  demi  tasse,  Miss  Lalla  Mcintosh  acted  as  toast 
mistress.  Her  witty  remarks  were  responded  to  by 
the  president  of  our  chapter  and  by  representatives 
of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  also  the  Alumnae 
Chapter,  and  from  Alpha  Chapter.  Mr.  Nissen  was 
the  honored  guest.  He  takes  such  an  interest  in  the 
chapter,  that  we  have  him  with  us,  whenever  a  man 
may  be!  He  gave  us  a  splendid  talk,  and  made  us 
realize  how  much  Delta  Psi  Kappa  has  meant  to  the 
school.  Later  in  the  evening  we  had  the  use  of  the 
ball-room,  and  ended  the  evening  by  dancing. 

Our  last  social  event  was  a  dance,  given  in  the  hall 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  blue  and  gold.  Lovely  hand-painted  dance  cards 
were  given  each  girl,  and  four  of  the  dances  were 
"specials"  being  very  uniquely  arranged  by  Miss 
Lillie  Raymond  and  Committee.  The  dance  will  be 
one  to  be  long  remembered. 

Final  initiation  was  April  21  and  at  that  time  we  took 
in  five  girls  for  the  active  chapter,  and  one  Alumna, 
Eunice  Taylor,  Reconstruction  Aide,  who  is  just  back 
from  France. — O.  W. 

POSSE  NOTES 

On  March  4th  the  New  Students  of  the  Posse 
Normal  School  gave  a  dance  for  the  old  students  of 
the  school.  It  was  held  in  the  Posse  Gymnasium.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Margaret  I.  Brogan,  Chair- 


man ;  Charlotte  Green,  Doris  Samson.  A  very  en- 
joyable evening  was  passed  by  the  30  couples  present, 
the  introduction  of  novelty  dances  adding  much  to 
the  entertainment.    Refreshments  were  served. 

Miss  Constance  Page  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  one  of  the  Brookline  Play  Grounds  for  the  coming 
season.  Miss  Antoinette  Vary  and  Miss  Frances 
Helberg  have  been  appointed  as  Assistants. 

Mr.  John  Wallen,  class  of  1913,  has  been  teaching 
in  the  Middlesex  School,  Concord,  Mass.,  for  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Carl  Hall  has  been  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing in  the  High  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Nolan, 
and  Mr.  William  C.  Francis  returned  from  France 
with  the  26th  Division,  and  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis expect  to  return  to  school  next  year. 

Miss  Wyckoff  has  accepted  a  position  as  Director 
of  Gymnastics  in  the  Public  Schools  of  East  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  Senior  Prom,  which  was  announced  for  the 
evening  of  April  23  at  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  was 
omitted  in  deference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  William  T. 
Strong,  one  Of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  husband 
of  the  former  President  of  the  school,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse. 

UNEVEN  DEVELOPMENT 

Are  we  really  lopsided?  We  are,  every  mother's 
son — and  daughter — of  us !  It  comes  as  a  bit  of  a 
shock  to  a  pretty  girl  to  be  .told  that  her  eyes  arc 
odd,  that  one  eyebrow  is  higher  than  the  other ! 

But  facts  are  stubborn  things.  Her  only  conso- 
lation is  that  the  rule  is  without  exceptions. 

The  sight  of  the  two  eyes  in  the  same  head  also 
varies ;  but  it  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  ears 
follow  suit.  Our  auricular  organs  are  unequal  in 
their  power  of  hearing. 

After  careful  investigation  a  scientist  has  recently 
declared  that  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  folk  whose  ears 
he  tested  could  hear  as  well  with  one  ear  as  they 
could  with  the  other.  He  thinks  it  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  sleeping  on  a  favorite  side.  The  ears  on  the 
same  head  also  differ  in  size,  contour  and  eleva- 
tion. 

This  rule  of  lopside  applies  to  every  limb  as  well 
as  to  every  feature.  For  instance,  one  of  your  legs 
is  shorter  than  the  other.  The  two  sides  of  the 
human  body  differ  the  one  from  the  other  in  every 
particular,  and  they  are  governed  by  the  two  lobes 
of  the  brain.  The  right  lobe  rules  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  and  the  left  the  right. — Press. 
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A  CASE  OF  NEURALGIA  OF  THE  CERVICAL 
SYMPATHETIC. 

By  Edgar  F.  Cyriax,  M.  D.,  Edin.,  London. 

Of  late  years  the  pathology  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic has  excited  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
It  has  been  investigated  in  various  ways,  such 
as  observing  the  results  of  extirpation  of  the  gang- 
lia in  cases  of  glaucoma,  epilepsy,  etc.,  by  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  ganglia  in  these  as  well 
as  other  diseases,  and  by  theorising  from  the  purely 
neurological  point  of  view.  As  a  result  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  now  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  neuroses  and  neuralgias  of  the 
nerves  are  now  not  infrequently  diagnosed.  As 
hardly  any  accounts  of  the  latter  have  been  pub- 
lished where  improvement  has  ensued  from  non- 
operative  measures,  I  venture  to  present  one  here- 
with. I  have  specially  selected  it  from  a  number  of 
cases  because  I  consider  that  the  symptoms  are  un- 
usually clear  and  definite. 

Miss   ,  aged  26,  trained  gymnastic  teacher 

and  masseuse,  came  to  me  on  September  24,  19T2, 
suffering  from  "neuritis  of  the  left  arm."  History: 
The  illness  commenced  during  a  heat  wave  in  the 
summer  of  191 1  by  a  sudden  attack  of  pricking  and 
numbness  in  the  left  arm.  This,  at  first  general 
and  indefinite,  soon  became  more  pronounced  in 
some  areas,  and  increased  in  severity.  Then  pain 
ensued  in  these  areas,  and  it  was  constantly  present 
during  the  day,  though  entirely  absent  at  night 
time.  After  about  two  weeks  the  pain  became  local- 
ised to  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  Her  hands  began 
to  feel  cold ;  placing  them  in  cold  water  caused 
acute  pain  in  them,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  rest 
of  the  limb.  About  this  period  pain  also  arose  in 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Shortly  afterwards 
pain  ensued  in  both  great  occipital  nerves,  and  areas 
of  "woolly"  sensations,  to  use  the  patient's  own 
words,  arose  in  the  forearm  (vida  infra).  The  con- 
dition remained  practically  stationary  for  about 
nine  months,  in  spite  of  various  remedies,  chiefly 


massage,  which  were  adopted.  Then  the  pain  stead- 
ily increased,  and  the  other  symptoms  also  be- 
came more  pronounced,  so  that  the  patient  was  un- 
able to  do  more  than  an  hour,  or  at  the  outside  an 
hour  and  a  half's  massaging  per  diem,  and  felt 
that  she  must  cease  work  entirely  unless  the  pain 
improved. 

Examination. — The  patient  is  a  somewhat  neu- 
rotic subject.  She  complains  of  a  feeling  of  full- 
ness behind  the  left  eye,  as  if  it  were  continually 
being  pushed  forwards.  There  is  no  inequality  of 
the  pupils,  whose  reactions  are  good  and  equal  on 
both  sides.  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  present  in 
both  great  occipital  nerves  about  one  inch  above 
their  points  of  exit.  Both  tonsils  are  somewhat  en- 
larged, and  glands  are  palpable  along  the  anterior 
borders  of  both  sterno-mastoids,  specially  the  left. 
There  are  frequent  attacks  of  tremor  in  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  which  last  some  minutes,  but  no  tremors 
on  holding  out  the  hands.  The  movements  of  the 
neck  are  unusually  good  and  equal  on  both  sides. 
The  whole  of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles,  more 
particularly  around  the  spinous  process  of  the  sev- 
enth cervical  vertebra,  are  rigid  and  infiltrated  and 
tender  to  touch  and  pressure.  This  rigidity  and 
tenderness  is  also  present,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  The  patient  complains 
of  pain  in  the  arm  generally,  and  specially  in  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is  acutely  tender.  Num- 
bers of  rheumatic  nodules  can  be  felt  in  the  del- 
toid and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  triceps.  They  are 
also  present  in  still  greater  amount  in  the  forearm, 
in  which  area  they  are  immediately  increased  in 
size  and  rendered  more  palpable  by  rubbing  the 
skin  a  few  times.  The  patient  complains  of  "wool- 
ly" sensations  which  are  localised  to  two  narrow 
strips,  one  extending  from  about  three  inches  above 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  down  the  back 
of  the  forearm  to  the  tip  of  the  index,  and  the  other 
extending  from  near  the  internal  condyle  down  the 
front  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist.  It  can  be  seen 
that  these  areas  correspond  to  a  portion  of  the 
distribution  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  spinal  seg- 
ments.   In  these  areas  there  is  partial  anaesthesia, 
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the  two  points  of  the  aesthesiometer  being  indistin- 
guishable as  such  unless  they  are  twice  as  far 
apart  as  the  distance  at  which  they  can  be  identi- 
fied in  the  right  forearm.  The  rubbing  of  the  skin 
mentioned  above,  besides  increasing  the  size  of 
the  nodules,  also  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
woolly  sensations,  and  rapidly  causes  large  red 
patches,  evidently  vaso-motor  in  origin,  to  appear 
in  the  forearm ;  these  fade  fairly  quickly  and  dis- 
appear in  about  ten  minutes.  The  patient  some- 
times has  attacks  of  palpitation ;  there  are  no  ab- 
normal perspiratory  phenomena. 

The  treatment  I  prescribed  was  mechano-thera- 
peutics,  including  vibrations  on  the  tonsils,  ac- 
cording to  Kellgren's  methods.  By  October  9,  the 
treatment  having  been  applied  nine  times,  prac- 
tically no  amelioration  had  taken  place  in  the  neck 
and  arm  symptoms,  excepting  as  regards  the  ton- 
sils and  the  enlarged  glands,  which  were  much  di- 
minished in  size.  Then  the  possibility  of  involve- 
ment of  the  cervical  sympathetic  occurred  to  me, 
although  the  patient  had  never  complained  of  any 
pain  in  these  nerves.  I  accordingly  tested  for  ten- 
derness on  pressure ;  I  found  none  at  all  over  the 
superior  and  middle  ganglia  on  either  side,  but  it 
was  markedly  present  in  the  left  inferior  ganglion, 
that  on  the  right  side,  however,  being  normal.  I 
then  applied  gentle  vibrations  over  the  tender  area 
mentioned  with  the  somewhat  startling  result  that 
after  their  application  had  lasted  but  one  minute 
the  patient  informed  me  that  the  pain  in  the  arm 
had  entirely  disappeared.  I  continued  the  vibra- 
tions for  another  ten  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period  there  was  hardly  any  tenderness  over 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  the  rheumatic  nod- 
ules in  the  arm  and  forearm  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  could  not  be  reproduced  by  rubbing 
the  skin ;  the  woolly  sensations  were  much  less  pro- 
nounced. It  was  only  after  three  hours  that  the 
pains  in  the  arm  commenced  to  return,  and  when 
they  did  so  it  was  with  greatly  diminished  inten- 
sity. Vibrations  over  the  left  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  were  accordingly  added  to  the  mechano- 
therapcutic  programme,  with  the  result  that  by 


December  21  all  the  symptoms  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  declared  she  was  quite 
well.  I  found  no  objective  symptoms ;  the  read- 
ings with  the  aesthesiometer  were  equal  on  both 
sides.  In  all  the  treatment  had  been  applied  thirty- 
one  times,  that  on  the  sympathetic  having  been  in- 
cluded on  twenty-two  occasions. 

Further  progress.  The  patient  remained  quite 
well  until  December,  1912,  when  an  attack  of  ton- 
silitis  supervened,  and  an  abscess  arose  which  burst 
a  few  days  later.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  ex- 
perienced some  return  of  the  pain  in  the  arm  and 
a  recurrence  of  the  sense  of  pressure  behind  the 
eye ;  there  also  arose  similar  sensations  in  the 
throat.  She  again  came  to  see  me  on  January  3, 
1913.  I  found  some  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
both  inferior  and  superior  ganglia  on  the  left  side, 
but  none  in  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Vibrations 
over  these  affected  ganglia  applied  on  five  occa- 
sions between  January  3  and  17  were  entirely  ef- 
ficacious in  removing  all  the  symptoms  mentioned. 
The  patient  thereupon  remained  quite  well  until 
February  14,  1914,  when  an  attack  of  neuralgia  su- 
pervened in  the  right  half  of  the  face.  I  saw  the 
patient  on  February  19;  she  exhibited  all  the  symp- 
toms of  neuralgia  in  the  facial  distribution  of  the 
right  fifth  nerve,  and  some  of  the  cervical  rigidity 
had  returned,  although  no  arm  symptoms.  On  this 
occasion  I  found  that  the  superior  ganglion  on  the 
right  side  was  abnormally  tender,  this  tenderness 
not  being  present  in  any  of  the  other  ganglia.  I 
applied  vibrations  over  this  ganglion,  limiting  my 
treatment  to  this  alone,  with  the  result  that  the 
neuralgia  entirely  disappeared  there  and  then  until 
February  26,  when  a  slight  return  of  the  pain  was 
removed  by  a  second  application  of  similar  treat- 
ment. Since  then  up  to  the  present  time  (January, 
19 19)  there  has  been  no  return  of  any  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

Comment. — In  my  opinion  this  case  shows  that 
its  symptoms  were  in  great  part  due  to  irritability, 
of  sufficint  intensity  to  be  classed  as  neuralgia,  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic,  at  first  localised  to  its 
lower  portion,  later  to  both  upper  and  lower,  and 
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finally  to  the  upper  portion  alone.  In  view  of  the 
findings  in  this  case  and  of  many  similar  ones  that 
I  have  seen,  I  beg  to  advocate  the  routine  examin- 
ation for  tender  spots  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  in 
all  obscure  cephalic  conditions,  such  as  intractable 
headache,  vaso-motor  disturbance,  facial  neuralgia, 
etc.,  and  if  these  ganglia  are  found  tcr  be  involved, 
suitable  treatment  should  be  applied.  For  precise 
details  as  to  the  actual  application  of  the  vibra- 
tions, etc.,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  article 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Med- 
ical Journal  (1917,  cvi.,  1021-1025). 

*A  NORMAL  SHOE  FOR  A  NORMAL  FOOT. 

Can  the  shoemaker  build  a  shoe  that  will  keep 
normal  a  normal  foot?  And  having  built  it  will 
the  public  be  brought  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
product?  Not  so  many  years  ago  we  gave  our  ad- 
miration to  the  small,  tightly-laced  waist.  Today 
we  laugh  at  it  and  tomorrow  we  shall  be  equally 
amused  by  the  pencil-point  toes  and  high  heels  that 
tilt  the  human  foot  to  the  angle  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
The  war  made  low  heels  beautiful  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  consequently  on  Main  Street ;  if  it  had  lasted  a 
little  longer,  women  would,  of  necessity,  have  gone 
the  whole  way  with  the  shoe  problem.  The  shoes 
of  the  future  will  not  be  "prescription"  shoes,  they 
will  not  cater  to  deformities,  but  they  will  be  built 
to  conform  to  the  normal  lines  of  the  foot. 

The  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  through  the  Health  Divis- 
ion of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Education,  has  started 
a  drive  to  get  this  shoe  for  American  women  and 
to  popularize  it.  The  Associations  have  all  the 
health  arguments.  They  have  a  national  member- 
ship of  four  hundred  thousand  women  to  listen  to 
them,  but  they  cannot  get  this  shoe  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  who 
make  the  shoes  and  determine  the  styles.  To  bring 

*Taken  from  a  report  of  a  conference  of  shoe 
manufacturers  called  recently  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.  head- 
uarters,  N.  Y.  City. 


about  this  cooperation,  a  conference  with  leading 
shoe  men  was  held  recently  at  the  National  Board, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  manufacturers  have  a  difficult  problem,  but 
not  an  impossible  one.  They  must  produce  a  low 
shoe,  with  a  low  heel  and  a  flexible  shank  that  will 
allow  enough  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  arch 
to  keep  them  strong,  a  shoe  with  enough  room  for 
the  toes  and  a  straight  inner  border  because  the 
foot  is  naturally  straight  on  the  inner  side.  They 
must  make  the  shoe  attractive  to  the  discriminat- 
ing taste  by  using  their  knowledge  of  leathers  to 
procure  variety  and  fineness  of  finish  for  both  day 
and  evening  wear.  Will  the  shoemaker  do  it? 
When  he  does,  the  National  Board  of  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Associations  will  be  back  of  him. 
Every  woman  who  wants  to  wear  the  "normal 
line"  shoe  must  be  able  to  get  it.  All  samples  of 
shoes  will  be  examined,  an  alphabetical  list  made, 
according  to  States  and  cities,  of  all  the  firms  that 
carry  these  shoes. 

This  list  will  then  be  sent  to  local  Associations 
all  over  the  United  States,  so  that  no  one  can  say, 
"We  would  like  to  get  these  shoes,  but  we  do  not 
know  where  to  find  them". 

PLAYGROUND  ORGANIZATION 

By  Louise  Rogers. 

If  a  Posse  Normal  School  graduate  were  en- 
gaged to  manage  a  playground,  she  should  first 
visit  the  playground  before  commencing  day  to  see 
how  much  apparatus  is  already  there  and  how 
much  more  would  be  needed.  She  should  have  all 
apparatus  placed  next  to  the  fence,  so  there  would 
be  an  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  playground 
for  games. 

When  the  children  rush  into  the  playground  com- 
mencing day,  the  first  thing  she  should  do  is  sep- 
arate the  children  according  to  their  age  and  sex. 
Girls  and  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  should  be 
put  in  one  division.  Girls  over  ten  should  be  put 
in  the  second  division,  and  boys  over  ten  should  be 
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put  in  the  third  division.  Each  group  should  have 
its  own  space  to  play.  In  the  small  children's  space 
there  should  be  a  sandbox  for  them  to  play  in. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  a  playground  leader  to  keep 
the  children  busy  and  interested,  she  should  have 
a  day's  order  or  program  made  out  consisting  of 
games,  dances,  and  exercises.  It  should  consist  of 
four  divisions  namely:  Physical  activities,  con- 
structive work,  nature  interest  and  dramatic  hour. 
The  physical  activities  should  include  first,  Swed- 
ish gymnastics,  marching,  running  and  jumping. 
Secondly,  games,  such  as  baseball  or  basketball. 
Lastly,  folk  dancing  will  likely  be  enjoyed.  As  chil- 
dren delight  owning  and  taking  care  of  something 
which  is  their  own,  they  may  be  alllowed  to  plant 
a  few  flowers  or  vegetables  and  may  be  taught  to 
take  care  of  them  during  the  time  set  apart  for  na- 
ture interest.  The  last  hour  of  the  day  may  be  spent 
as  Dramatic  hour.  During  this  period  the  children 
may  be  entertained  by  their  leader  telling  and  read- 
ing stories  to  them.  It  is  great  fun  as  well  as  good 
training  for  girls  and  boys  to  represent  and  act 
out  characters  which  take  part  in  stories. 

It  is  natural  that  small  children  could  not  par- 
take in  all  these  activities,  so  that  a  simpler  program 
would  have  to  be  arranged  for  them.  This  simpler 
day's  order  should  be  conducted  by  a  helper,  who 
should  stay  with  the  younger  children,  so  as  to 
take  care  of  them,  teach  them  to  play  in  sandboxes, 
and  do  other  interesting  things. 

In  order  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  children,  there 
could  be  a  few  days  during  the  summer  set  apart 
for  special  events,  as  Parents'  Day  and  Pets'  Day. 
Parents'  Day  all  the  children's  parents  visit  the 
playground  and  Pets'  Day  all  the  children  bring 
their  pets  to  the  playground.  Sometimes  a  club 
or  organization  helps  to  make  a  feeling  of  union, 
between  a  crowd  of  girls  about  the  same  age.  The 
club  may  have  a  name,  motto,  and  aim,  which 
makes  it  interesting. 

Before  leaving  the  playground  every  afternoon 
the  girl  engaged  to  manage  the  playground  should 
have  the  swings  and  apparatus  taken  down,  which 


could  be  put  up  again  the  next  day.  Also  the  bean- 
bags,  baseballs  and  other  implements  belonging  to 
the  playground  should  be  safely  put  away  for  the 
next  day's  use. 

DEFECTS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Fifty  percent  of  the  25,000,000  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age  have  physical  defects  that  impede  nor- 
mal development.  Williard  S.  Small,  school  hy- 
giene specialist  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
said  in  an  address  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  Chicago. 

After  declaring  that  the  nation's  need  of  "physi- 
cal education"  is  imperative,  the  speaker  pointed  out 
that  25,000,000  men  in  the  first  draft  were  disquali- 
fied for  active  military  service  because  of  physical 
defects,  and  added : 

"Being  unfit  for  military  service  they  were  there- 
fore unfit  to  render  full  service  in  any  capacity. 
They  were  unable  to  get  full  returns  from  life  in 
work  and  happiness." 

HERE  AND  THERE. 

Mrs.  Walter  Derby  who  was  Miss  Marion  Gladys 
Libby  of  Posse,  1912,  is  living  in  Winthrop,  Mass., 
while  her  soldier  husband  is  on  duty  in  France. 

A  convention  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Ass'n  was  held  in  Boston,  May  8, 
9  and  10.  Headquarters  and  meetings  were  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  hotel.  An  exhibition  of  gymnastics, 
games  and  dancing  was  given  in  the  Brookline 
Municipal  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Dorothea  Gutterson,  191 1,  is  making  a  visit 
to  her  parents  in  Winchester.  She  is  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Aide  and  wears  the  regular  army  uniform. 
She  has  been  assigned  to  various  well  known  army 
hospitals. 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Dean  of  the  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  at 
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Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Dr.  Crampton  has  held  for 
several  years  the  office  of  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

A.  W.  Richards  of  Cornell,  high  jumper;  Waldo 
Ames  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  hurdler;  Carmen 
Smith,  Western  Conference  champion  broad  jumper, 
and  Artie  Schmidt,  Western  Conference  champion 
mile  runner,  are  in  Paris  preparing  for  the  inter-Allied 
games  which  will  start  in  June.  Higgins,  the  Ameri- 
can champion  javelin  thrower,  who  made  a  record  of 
174  feet  in  the  Third  Army  track  meet  at  Coblenz,  will 
also  compete.  Fifty  soldiers  from  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army  are  now  training  for  the  games  in  Bohemia. 

Another  inter-Allied  regatta  will  be  held  soon  at 
Asnieres-on-the-Seine,  four  eight-oared  crews  and 
several  single  scullers  having  entered. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  25,000,000  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age  in  this  country  have  physical  defects  and 


ailments  which  impede  their  normal  development,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  national  physical  education  service  given 
out  here  today.  The  estimate  was  made  following 
numerous  investigations  conducted  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

A  lack  of  proper  physical  education  such  as  play, 
athletics,  work  and  gymnastics  was  attributed  by  the 
committee  as  the  cause  for  the  physical  disability,  and 
a  broad  program  of  state  and  federal  legislation  for 
the  required  education  was  urged  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing the  children  to  the  proper  standard. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  included  Maj. 
George  W.  G.  Gorgas,  Dr.  Charles  Mayor,  John  Mitch- 
ell, Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  William  Kent,  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny- 
packer  and  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  PHYSICAL  TRAIN- 
ING, THEIR  DIFFERENCE  AND  EFFECT, 
by  Marian  T.  Fanning. 


Eugene  Sandow,  Tom  Sharky  and  Elois  Swoboda 
are  three  physically  developed  men  by  whom  may 
be  illustrated  the  effects  of  physical  training  and 
physical  education  and  the  difference  between  them. 

Some  few  years,  ago  Eugene  Sandow  was  meas- 
ured and  pronounced  the  most  perfectly  developed 
man  known.  His  development  is  due  to  the  study 
of  human  mechanism  and  the  use  of  apparatus  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Tom  Sharky  was  a  pugilist.  He  was  much  over 
developed  in  his  trunk  and  arms  while  his  lower 
extremities  were  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
his  body.  His  physique  was  due  to  physical  train- 
ing without  any  physical  education. 

Elois  Swoboda  is  a  very  proportionately  and  well 
developed  man.  Many  years  ago  he  was  a  semi- 
invalid.  He  like  Eugene  Sandow  studied  the  human 
mechanism  and  formulated  for  himself  a  table  of 
beneficial  exercises  in  which  his  antagonistic  mus- 
cles were  used  instead  of  apparatus. 

From  these  three  examples  may  be  derived  defini- 
tions of  physical  education  and  physical  training 
and  the  difference  between  them  shown.  It  can  be 
said  that  physical  education  is  physical  training 
plus  the  study  of  the  human  body,  that  is.  its  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  Physical  training  is  exercise 
taken,  generally,  to  develop  some  particular  group 
of  muscle^  or  organ  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  organism.  This  can  be  done  to  the  ad- 
vantage also  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  bodv. 


A  person  who  is  a  physical  educator  is  often  a  phy- 
sical trainer  but  not  vice-versa.  In  fact,  a  physical 
educator  must  necessarily  study  physical  training 
but.  the  reverse  is  not  true. 

Many  of  the  bodily  ailments  are  caused  by  a  lack 
of  nourishment  in  some  organ.  (All  functioning 
parts  being  organs.)  Often  this  lack  of  nourish- 
ment is  due  to  lack  of  proper  exercise.  This  condi- 
tion a  physical  educator  would  appreciate  and  be 
able  to  correct  whereas  a  physical  trainer  would  be 
ignorant  of  such  a  condition  and  might  continue  to 
develop  some  part  or  organ  already  over-developed, 
and  possibly  allow  the  faulty  organ  to  atrophy  in 
time.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  muscular  exer- 
cise. A  trainer  might  continue  to  develop  one  part 
of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  another  part.  For 
example,  a  runner  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
functions  of  the  bodily  organs  might  very  readily 
over  train  at  the  expense  of  the  heart.  This  would 
be  guarded  against  by  a  physical  educator. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  people  with  highly  devel- 
oped minds  are  under  developed  physically.  This 
is  due  to  the  restrained  functioning  of  the  other 
organs  through  lack  of  exercise.  For  this  reason 
many  of  the  large  and  progressive  firms  and  cor- 
porations have  employed  physical  educators  to  give 
systematic  exercises  to  their  employees.  Also  very 
brainy  men  who  are  paid  highly  for  their  labors,  are 
beginning  to  take  time  for  physical  exercise.  It 
has  been  said  that  brain  development  and  phy- 
sical development  bear  no  relation  to  one  another. 
Even  so,  it  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  brain 
workers  are  giving  more  and  more  of  their  time  to 
exercise,  that  they  find  that  the  brain  will  work 
more  efficiently  when  the  rest  of  the  body  is  physi- 
cally fit.  Who  can  say,  that  a  puny  man  with  a 
highly  developed  brain,  would  not  be  more  brainy 
with  a  highly  developed  body? 

Nature  forms  her  own  medicine  to  prevent  dis- 
ease of  all  kinds,  but  if  the  body  is  not  kept  up  to 
par  so  that  some  organs  do  not  function  properly, 
disease  and  breaking  down  of  bodily  tissues  result. 
Physical  exercise  will  help  to  keep  the  organs  func- 
tioning properly. 

Physical  training  under  a  physical  educator  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  people  of  our  country 
will  become  more  efficient  and  longer  lived. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS 
by  Antoinette  A.  Vary. 


We  have  just  come  out  of  a  great  war  in  which 
millions  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  for  a  great 
Right  which  we  must  strive  to  preserve  through 
the  ages.  To  preserve  this  Right  we  must  have 
good  sound  men  and  women.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
today  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
up  to  us  in  this  generation  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tion of  their  fives  that  they  may  more  efficiently  set 
forth  the  ideals  for  which  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers fought. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  we  make  stronger 
men  and  women  of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  know 
they  have  plenty  of  nourishing  food  and  fresh  air 
but  are  their  bodies  getting  the  full  benefit  of  this 
nutrition?  It  is  for  us  as  physical  directors  to  see 
that  they  do  get  the  full  benefit  and  the  best  results. 
The  child  who  sleeps  without  fresh  air  in  his  room 
night  after  night  through  lack  of  intelligence  on  the 
parents'  part,  and  has  to  go  to  school  in  the  morning, 
is  that  child  becoming  stronger  each  day  ?  To  be 
sure  he  is  growing  taller,  developing  more,  and  the 
school  room  is  where  he  or  she  must  get  their  proper 
physical  training.  It  is  compulsory  in  many  states 
now  that  all  teachers  must  give  fresh  air  exercise, 
teach  the  children  how  to  breathe  properly,  stand 
correctly  and  many  other  important  things.  Grow- 
ing children  are  the  best  ones  in  my  opinion  to  be- 
gin with.  Their  bones'  are  elastic,  their  muscles 
ready  to  respond  more  quickly  to  the  brain  impulses. 
Consider  the  lungs  for  instance,  many  children  are 
hollow  chested,  the  mother  sees  it,  means  to  correct 
it,  but  forgets  it.  The  teacher  does  correct  it  as  far 
as  she  can.  The  child  is  taught  to  elevate  his  chest 
without  curving  his  spine,  allowing  the  lungs  to  ex- 
pand. The  contracted  chest  muscles  gradually  be- 
come elongated,  the  chest  is  held  high,  the  head 
erect  and  the  lungs  perform  their  functions  better, 
therefore  the  first  and  if  not  the  most  important  step 
has  partially  been  accomplished.  If  a  child  is  get- 
ting the  full  benefit  of  food  and  air  one  can  rest  as- 
sured that  his  blood  will  be  in  a  better  condition  and 
he  can't  help  but  be  strong  and  healthy. 

The  life  of  physical  training  in  our  schools  is 
young  yet.  If  we  had  had  this  twenty-five  years 
ago  would  we  have  had  eighty  per  cent  of  our  young 
men  physically  unqualified  for  Uncle  Sam?  We 
have  been  shown  that  only  three  out  of  every  hun- 


dred were  fit  for  war.  The  rest  had  to  be  made  fit. 
The  government  has  become  convinced  that  physi- 
cal training  is  what  we  need.  It  is  being  agitated 
that  we  •  have  Universal  Military  Training  and  no 
doubt  in  our  next  session  of  Congress  it  will  be 
passed  and  made  a  law. 

There  should  be  physical  training  in  every  school. 
This  training  should  be  on  the  highest  basis  so  as 
to  make  the  future  generation  the  most  able  bodied 
men  and  women  our  nation  has  ever  known.  Be- 
ginning in  the  kindergarten  there  should  be  simple 
exercises  to  develop  the  body  and  teach  coordina- 
tion. As  we  go  higher  into  the  grades  the  exercises 
should  become  more  advanced  as  the  child  advances. 
In  the  High  School  each  student  should  be  made 
to  take  as  a  required  subject,  gymnastics.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  to  go  to  work  after  completing  his 
school  years  will  have  a  better  health  foundation  to 
begin  his  "battle  in  life."  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body"  is  not  only  known  as  a  quotation,  but  as  a 
positive  truth  to  our  men  of  today.  The  world  is 
so  far  advanced  it  gives  opportunities  to  all.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  the  men  and  women  themselves  to 
decide  their  physical  health.  We  have  all  sorts  of 
advantages  in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Public 
Recreation  Centers,  Swimming  Pools,  Indoor 
Tracks  and  innumerable  others ;  therefore  why  need 
we  have  weaklings  for  citizens  in  our  coming  gen- 
eration as  we  had  and  have  in  this  generation? 

Let  us  in  the  future  all  try  and  do  our  best  to 
help  one  another  become  more  fit.  If  we  give  more 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  children  mentally,  phy- 
sically, morally  and  spiritually  we  will  be  helping 
mankind  in  a  way  that  it  has  never  been  helped 
before  and  that  it  needs  more  than  ever  before. 


SECRETARY  DANIELS  ON  HEALTH  AND 
RECREATION 


"There  has  never  been  in  all  history  a  more  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  value  of  play  and  rec- 
reation than  has  been  achieved  by  the  American 
Army  at  home  and  abroad,"  declared  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels  before  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service.  "The  demonstration  has 
been  so  clear  and  the  influence  so  striking  that  there 
can  never  again  be  organized  a  military  program  in 
America,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  modern  world, 
which  will  not  contain  provision  for  supervised,  or- 
ganized recreation,  entertainment,  and  play.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  measure  in  any  accurate  way 
the  enormous  benefit  which  our  soldiers  and  our  sail- 
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ors  derived  from  these  programs  in  this  war.  But  we 
do  know  that  they  have  formed  a  very  essential  part 
of  their  preparation  for  victory.  We  know  that 
these  activities  conserved  their  physical  vigor,  main- 
tained their  cheerful  spirits,  gave  them  the  will  to 
fight  on,  and  saved  many  a  boy  from  a  type  of  recre- 
ation that  is  associated  with  shame,  and  a  form  of 
entertainment  that  goes  with  crime.  I  state  a  fact 
which  can  not  be  disputed  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
organized,  supervized  recreation  and  play  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  saved  them  from  depression  and 
mental  weariness,  gave  them  health  and  vigor,  and 
furnished  them  with  spirit  and  vitality. 

"This  experience  and  the  compelling  lessons 
which  it  teaches  has  a  very  important  application 
to  our  peace  program.  There  is  no  period  in  human 
life  when  recreation  and  play  are  not  essentially  im- 
portant to  the  program  of  daily  living.  It  is  req- 
uisite for  a  whole  life,  in  every  age  period.  But  we 
in  America  negect  our  play  and  forget  our  need  for 
recreation.  This  neglect  would  be  bad  enough  if 
we  of  maturer  years  were  the  only  ones  called  upon 
to  pay  the  penalty.  Unfortunately,  we  are  respon- 
sible for  neglecting  the  play  and  the  recreation  and 
the  active  entertainment  of  childhood  and  youth, 
in  which  periods  of  life  play  is  spontaneous  and 
physiologically  essential.  Wise  men  and  wise 
women  have  been  telling  us  for  many  years  that  we 
have  been  stealing  vitality  and  vigor  and  growth 
and  development  from  our  children,  and  therefore, 
from  our  future  citizens  because  we  have  been 
thoughtlessly  or  carelessly  limiting  their  play  in 
greater  and  still  greater  degree  as  industrialism  and 
the  varied  and  complicated  demands  of  education 
have  increased.  It  took  this  great  war,  with  its 
fearful  demands  upon  the  vigorous  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  our  country,  to  drive  home  the  fact 
that  we  pay  the  penalty  at  the  price  of  impaired 
and  deficient  maturity  in  peace  or  in  war,  when  we 
squeeze  the  play  out  of  the  lives  of  our  children. 
The  physical  deficiencies  found  at  the  draft  and  the 
convincing  lessons  taught  by  the  Army  program  of 
play  are  powerful  and  compelling  arguments  in 
favor  of  wise  laws  on  child  labor,  wise  programs  of 
education,  and  wise  provisions  for  physical  training. 

These  lessons  of  the  war  have  prompted  a  number 
of  our  national  agencies  to  institute  programs  for 
the  better  care  of  our  children.  During  the  last  two 
years  seven  States  have  enacted  laws  requiring  phy- 
sical education  in  their  schools,  and  I  am  told  that 
at  the  present  time  15  other  States  are  proposing 
such  laws.  If  universal  physical  education  could  be 
achieved  not  only  for  the  children  who  are  in  school, 


but  for  those  who  are  unfortunately  forced  out  of 
school,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  state  that  the  physi- 
cal vigor  and  the  peace  and  the  war  utility  of  our 
adult  population  would  soon  be  very  considerably 
greater  than  at  the  present  time.  In  my  judgment 
the  acquisition  and  the  conservation  of  public  health 
is  the  chief  obligation  of  a  state  or  a  nation. 

And,  finally,  we  have  learned  that  health  is  a 
patriotic  duty  ;  that  the  human  owes  it  to  himself, 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  country  to  be  of  normal 
growth,  to  achieve  normal  development,  and  to  be 
vigorously  healthy.  And  we  have  learned  that  it 
is  the  business  of  a  government — nation,  state,  or 
family — to  make  every  reasonable  provision  for  the 
constructive  hygiene  of  the  individual  so  that  he 
may  achieve  normal  growth,  normal  development, 
and  normal  physiological  usefulness." 


BRAWN  AND  BRAIN  IN  WOMEN 


The  war  did  much  to  demolish  the  theory  that 
women,  while  occasionally  "smart"  in  intellectual 
things,  fall  far  behind  men  when  muscle  is  called 
for.  All  of  us  remember  how  the  "weaker  sex"  car- 
ried on  in  the  munition  factories,  and  with  what 
energy  in  all  the  allied  countries  women  threw  them- 
selves into  work  on  the  land.  The  scientific  aspect 
of  these  achievements  is  now  brought  out  in  an  in- 
vestigation just  completed  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity by  two  professors  of  that  institution  whose 
findings  are  authoritative.  They  announce  flatly 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  women  and  men 
as  regards  muscular  strength  such  as  can  be  at- 
tributed to  sex.  Differences  were  disclosed  in  the 
tests  made,  but  they  were  "such  as  are  caused  by 
conventional  limitations  of  activity  or  by  dress." 
The  experts  report  therefore,  that  even  in  matters 
requiring  great  physical  exertion  sex  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  disability,  and  that  if  some  method  could 
be  found  of  adjusting  work  to  individual  strength, 
under  proper  hygienic  conditions  and  without  ref- 
erence to  sex,  "there  is  no  reason  why  the  potential 
power  of  woman  may  not  be  used  without  danger 
of  lessening  her  racial  efficiency." 

Another  witness  against  the  axiom  that  women 
are  unfitted  for  muscular  exertion  is  Dr.  Dudley  H. 
Sargent  of  Harvard  University.  He  reminds  us 
that  at  the  first  Plattsburg  camp  many  trained  col- 
lege athletes  fell  out  before  they  had  completed  a 
ten-mile  march,  the  job  being  too  much  for  them, 
while  at  the  same  time,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
weather  and   topography,  young  women  from  a 
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camp  in  New  Hampshire  did  twenty-five-mile  hikes 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Monadnock  and  back,  turning 
up  at  the  end  none  the  worse  for  the  test,  though 
the  energy  put  forth  by  them  was  "twice  as  great 
as  that  expended  by  a  man  carrying  a  forty-pound 
pack  a  distance  of  ten  miles."  In  Mexico  and  the 
countries  of  Central  America,  the  women  camp  fol- 
lowers, known  as  "soldaderas,"  bear  heavy  loads 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  a  day  on  foot.  And  in 
our  own  country  we  have  young  women  who  will 
row  a  third  of  a  mile  at  top  speed  without  showing 
any  signs  of  undue  exertion ;  think  also  of  the  fem- 
inine output  in  basket  ball,  soccer  and  swimming. 
Actual  tests  have  shown  that  some  women  are  able 
to  lift  1000  pounds  if  the  strain  comes  largely  on 
the  lower  limbs.  Exceptional  women  "can  mark 
up  figures  that  excel  those  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
men."  As  a  class,  of  course,  men  are  stronger  than 
women,  yet  with  allowances  for  difference  in  size 
and  weight,  "women  will  endure  greater  fatigue 
and  expend  greated  muscular  energy  than  men." 

Take  also  the  intellectual  test  and  see  what  comes 
of  it.  Are  women  merely  "smart"  in  figures,  in 
typewriting,  in  office  work  and  in  sizing  up  business 
situations?  An  Armenian  girl  has  just  taken  the 
first  prize  in  general  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  of  Pharmacy,  thus  "beating  out,"  as 
the  report  states,  "the  many  men  who  are  competi- 
tors for  the  honor."  Women  chemists  abound  in 
our  own  government  departments  ;  all  over  the  coun- 
try there  are  staffs  of  women  biologists  constantly 
at  work  dealing  with  problems  of  agriculture 
on  the  solution  of  which  the  nation's  food  supply  in 
part  depends.  A  good  many  of  the  investigations 
conducted  by  our  health  bureaus  are  entrusted  to 
women,  and  women  physicians  have  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  war.  At  the 
Lister  Institute  in  England  the  researches  of  a 
woman,  by  making  possible  an  important  treatise 
on  the  disease  germs  which  infect  war  wounds, 
greatly  aided  in  clearing  the  way  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  gas  gangrene  and  other  complications. 
And  the  directors  of  that  foundation  do  not  come 
Far  short  of  paying  a  tribute  to  all  women  when  they 
announce  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
meet  the  demands  made  on  them  during  the  war 
"had  it  not  been  for  the  capacity  evinced  by  women 
of  every  grade  of  education  to  carry  on  duties  which 
ranged  from  the  inauguration  of  an  original  research 
to  the  grooming  of  a  restive  horse." — Herald. 


"SLOUCHINESS"  AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


That  "slouchiness"  was  the  most  common  fault 
of  young  men  as  observed  in  the  officers'  training 
camps,  and  that  this  can  be  corrected  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  is  the  contention  of  a  military  ob- 
server, as  reported  by  Adjt.  Gen.  H.  P.  McCain. 

Analyzing  the  probable  causes  of  the  rejections  of 
candidates  for  reserve  officers'  training  camps,  Gen. 
McCain  said  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  glaring  fault  noted  in  aspirants 
to  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  and  one  that  might 
be  corrected  by  proper  attention  in  our  high  schools, 
preparatory  schools,  and  colleges,  might  be  charac- 
terized by  the  general  word  'slouchiness.'  I  refer 
to  what  might  be  termed  a  mental  and  physical  in- 
difference. I  have  observed  at  camp  many  other- 
wise excellent  men  who  have  failed  because  in  our 
school  system  sufficient  emphasis  is  not  placed  upon 
the  avoidance  of  this  mental  and  physical  handicap. 
In  the  work  of  the  better  Government  military 
schools  of  the  world  this  slackness  in  thought,  pres- 
entation, and  bearing  is  not  tolerated  because  the 
aim  of  all  military  training  is  accuracy.  At  military 
camps  throughout  the  country  mental  alertness,  ac- 
curacy in  thinking  and  acting,  clearness  in  enuncia- 
tion, sureness  and  ease  of  carriage  and  bearing  must 
be  insisted  upon,  for  two  reasons  :  That  success  may 
be  assured  as  nearly  as  human  effort  can  guarantee 
it  with  the  material  and  means  at  hand,  and  that 
priceless  human  lives  may  not  be  criminally  sacri- 
ficed. Only  by  the  possession  of  the  qualities  re- 
ferred to  does  one  become  a  natural  leader. 

"A  great  number  of  men  have  failed  at  camp  be- 
cause of  inability  to  articulate  clearly.  A  man  who 
can  not  impart  his  idea  to  his  command  in  clear,  dis- 
tinct language,  and  with  sufficient  volume  of  voice 
to  be  heard  reasonably  far,  is  not  qualified  to  give 
commands  upon  which  human  life  will  depend. 
Many  men  disqualified  by  the  handicap  might  have 
become  officers  under  their  country's  flag  had  they 
been  properly  trained  in  school  and  college.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  therefore  that  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  basic  principles  of  elocution  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  Even  without  prescribed 
training  in  elocution,  a  great  improvement  could  be 
wrought  by  the  instructors  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, regardless  of  the  subject,  insisting  that  all 
answers  be  given  in  a  loud,  clear,  well-rounded 
voice  ;  which,  of  course,  necessitates  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  and  free  movement  of  the  lips     It  is  re- 
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markable  how  many  excellent  men  suffer  from  this 
handicap,  and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  correct 
this  after  the  formative  years  of  life. 

"In  addition  to  this  physical  disability  and  slouch- 
iness  is  what  might  be  termed  the  slouchiness  of 
mental  attitude.  Many  men  fail  to  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  set  for  our  officers'  reserve  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  trained  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  thinking.  Too  many 
schools  are  satisfied  with  an  approximate  answer  to 
a  question.  Little  or  no  incentive  is  g'iven  in- 
creased mental  effort  to  coordinate  one's  ideas  and 
present  them  clearly  and  unequivocally.  Insis- 
tence upon  decision  in  thought  and  expression  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  This  requires  eternal  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  every  teacher.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  military  instructors  to  do  much  to 
counteract  the  negligence  of  schools  in  this  regard. 
This  again  has  cost  many  men  their  commissions  at 
camp.  Three  months  is  too  short  a  time  in  which 
to  teach  an  incorrigible  'beater-about-the-bush'  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  answer  a  question  oral  or 
written,  and  that  is  positively,  clearly,  and  accurate- 
ly. The  form  of  the  oral  answer  in  our  schools 
should  be  made  an  important  consideration  of  in- 
struction. 

"I  have  further  noted  at  camp  that  even  some  of 
our  better  military  schools  have  turned  out  products 
that  while  many  of  them  may  have  the  bearing  of 
a  soldier  in  ranks,  yet  their  carriage  is  totally  dif- 
ferent as  soon  as  they  'fall  out.'  Schools,  military 
and  mnmilitary,  should  place  more  insistence  upon 
the  bearing  of  pupils  all  the  time.  It  should  be- 
come a  second  nature  with  them  to  walk  and  carry 
themselves  with  the  bearing  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  This  again  is  a  characteristic  that  can 
not  be  acquired  in  a  short  time  and,  when  coupled 
with  other  disqualifying  elements,  has  mitigated 
against  the  success  of  men  in  training  camps. 

"As  a  last  important  element  that  seems  to  me 
has  been  lacking  in  the  moral  and  mental  make-up 
of  some  of  our  students  here  is  the  characteristic  of 
grit.  Not  ttiat  they  would  have  proved  cowardly 
in  battle,  necessarily,  but  some  have  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  throw  up  the  sponge  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  severe  rebuke  or  criticism.  Their  'feel- 
ings have  been  hurt'  and  they  resign.  They  have 
never  been  taught  the  true  spirit  of  subordination. 
They  are  not  ready  for  the  rough  edges  of  life.  The 
true  training  school  should  endeavor  to  inculcate 
that  indomitable  spirit  that  enables  one*to  get  out  of 
self,  to  keep  one's  eyes  fixed  upon  the  goal  rather 
than  upon  the  roughness  of  the  path,  to  realize  that 


one  unable  to  rise  above  the  hard  knocks  of  disci- 
p'ine  can  not  hope  to  face  with  equanimity  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilites  of  the  officer  under  modern 
conditions  of  warfare.  This  ideal  of  grit  belongs 
in  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  upon  the  campus." 

— SCHOOL  LIFE. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 


M.  E.  B.  de  Groot,  formerly  Director  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  has 
occupied  a  position  as  Scout  Executive  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Commenting  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  DeGroot, 
Mr.  Lome  W.  Barclay,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  says : 

"I  regard  Mr.  DeGroot's  appointment  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  scout- 
ing. 

"The  remarkable  record  which  he  has  made  as 
an  organizer  and  director  of  some  of  the  largest 
physical  recreation  projects  in  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  Chicago  where  he  established  and  directed 
the  famous  $15, 000, 000  public  centers,  stamps  him 
as  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  nation,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  scout  leader- 
ship gives  added  prestige  to  the  scout  executive's 
job,  and  is  but  an  indication  of  the  high  type  of  men 
who  are  now  being  attracted  to  the  Movement. 

"The  Scout  Executive  is  the  paid  resident  scout 
leader.  It  is  he  who  directs  the  local  Boy  Scout 
Council,  conducts  training  courses  for  scoutmasters, 
who  represents  the  council  in  maintaining  uniform 
standards  of  examination  and  promotion,  who  gives 
leadership  to  providing  a  real  community  program 
so  that  scouting  shall  become  a  real  community 
asset. 

"He  must  be  an  educator,  a  trained  leader  of  boys, 
a  tactful  handler  of  men  and  a  business  executive  all 
in  one.  After  all,  he  has  the  same  problem  which 
confronts  the  college  president  and  the  same  high 
grade  of  ability  must  be  enlisted  to  see  its  solution 
through  to  successful  completion. 

"DeGroot's  acceptance  of  the  position  is  a  declar- 
ation from  a  nationally-known  expert  that  scouting 
is  a  big  program  and  must  be  met  in  a  big  way." 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  HYDROPLANE  AS 
USED  IN  SWIMMING. 


Experts  in  swimming  reached  the  conclusion  years 
ago  that  the  problem  of  developing  a  maximum  of 
human  speed  and  endurance  in  the  water  would  be 
partly  solved  if  man  learned  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  hydroplaning  principle,  so  they  have  been  giving 
close  study  to  the  question  ever  since,  and  they  are 
at  last  satisfied  that  they  have  evolved  the  means  to 
attain  the  object  in  view,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
swimming  strokes  now  in  use  are  concerned. 

They  believe,  in  fact,  that  in  swimming  the  crawl 
it  is  possible  to  plane  effectively,  thereby  reducing 
water  resistance  and  increasing  efficiency,  and  they  are 
ready  with  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  acquire 
the  art  of  planing  and  get  results  therefrom. 

The  crawl,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  so  christened  by 
Australians,  because  the  man  who  brought  it  to  fame, 
Dick  Davill  of  Sydney,  swam  with  shoulders  so 
high  when  he  first  exhibited  it  in  competition  that  he 
seemed  actually  to  crawl  over  the  water.  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  faster,  more  continuous  leg  drive  de- 
veloped by  Davill  in  adopting  it,  as  the  greater  pro- 
pelling force  thus  obtained  offered  better  support  to 
the  whole  body,  particularly  when  the  arm  action 

lagged.  ISSSS 

For,  let  it  be  noted,  there  is  a  brief  period  in  the 
arm  stroke  virtually  devoid  of  driving  power,  when  one 
arm  is  moving  upward,  instead  of  backward,  at  the  end 
of  its  pull,  and  the  other  is  gliding  along  idly  in  re- 
covery. Now  if  the  legs  are  in  action  when  this  inter- 
val occurs  the  swimmer  is  upheld  and  his  speed  will 
not  diminish  sensibly,  but  if  they  are  inactive  a  check 
wil  be  experienced  and  the  body  will  sink  perceptibly. 

Ability  to  plane,  however,  does  not  depend  wholly 
on  the  adoption  of  the  wanted  leg  drive,  but  also  on 
assuming  the  required  position,  retaining  good  bal- 
ance and  applying  properly  the  arm  power. 

It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  hold  the  body  so  that 
it  will  be  pressed  upward,  as  well  as  forward,  when- 
ever momentum  is  imparted  to  it,  and  for  this  it  must 
have  a  slightly  arched  slant.  The  swimmer  may  get  an 
idea  of  the  desired  position  by  standing  up  on  tiptoe 
with  arms  extended  above  shoulders  and  tilted  a  trifle 
backward,  chest  out,  head  erect.  Assumed  in  the  water 
this  position  will  give  the  body  a  gentle  curve  from 
fingertips  to  toes. 

The  application  of  arm  power  should  be  practised 
painstakingly.  It  is  important  that  the  arms  should 
enter  the  water  with  elbow  a  little  raised,  forearm  and 
hand  f  rming  a  straight  line,  palm  down,  fingers  and 
thumb  close  together.    Each  arm  should  drive  down 


and  back,  under  the  body,  and  start  to  lift  the  shoul- 
der by  good  pressure  at  the  catch,  then  increase  the 
effort  gradually,  so  that  the  maximum  of  strength  will 
be  applied  as  the  arm  approaches  its  point  of  greatest 
leverage,  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  After  passing 
this  point  the  drive  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as 
when  the  arm  begins  to  move  upward  its  tendency  is 
to  pull  the  swimmer  downward.  A  rather  short  finish 
will  ensure  almost  steady  propulsion,  for  then  one  arm 
will  be  ready  to  catch  by  the  time  the  other  completes 
the  effective  portion  of  its  drive. 

Correct  use  of  the  head  is  essential  to  successful 
planing,  as  the  balance  of  the  body  is  influenced  by  its 
movements.  It  should  always  be  held  erect  and  on 
the  same  level,  swinging  as  if  it  rested  on  a  pivot.  It 
should  be  twisted  only  laterally  in  the  acts  of  breath- 
ing, never  raised  and  lowered  nor  bent  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  swimmer  to  look 
at  right  angles  to  the  body  during  the  recovery  of  the 
top-arm,  then  glance  forward  as  the  head  swings  back 
to  normal  position  and  keep  the  gaze  directed  in  front 
throughout  the  recovery  of  the  under  arm.  That 
avoids  all  danger  of  bobbing  the  head  up  and  down, 
besides  minimizing  the  chance  of  bending  it  to  either 
side. 

Accurate  timing  of  the  head  movements  should  also 
be  studied.  If  the  swimmer  turns  to  inhale,  while  the 
under  arm  is  going  to  full  reach,  or  turns  back,  face 
down,  while  the  top  arm  is  moving  forward,  the 
shoulder  of  the  side  will  drop  too  soon  and  too  heavily, 
leaving  the  arm  pointed  upward,  unable  to  make  a 
good  catch,  and  increasing  water  resistance  because 
of  the  deep  shoulder  immersion. 

i  So  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  under-arm  is  press- 
ing down  on  the  water  and  supporting  the  shoulder 
before  the  head  is  twisted  to  inhale,  and  that  the  top- 
arm  is  doing  likewise  before  the  head  is  twisted  back 
to  exhale. 

The  recovery  of  the  arms  may  affect  planing  ma- 
terially if  faulty.  If  the  arms  are  carried  forward 
too  high,  awkwardly,  or  stiffly,  the  balance  of  the 
body  is  disturbed  and  the  following  drive  will  be  de- 
fective. A  good  recovery  is  made  by*  relaxing  the 
wrist  completely  as  the  arm  leaves  the  water ;  turning 
the  hand  palm  down,  thumb  forward,  without  delay; 
thrusting  the  forearm  out  and  around  before  the  el- 
bow starts  to  advance ;  then  moving  the  whole  arm 
ahead.  If  this  is  done  the  forearm  will  be  pointed 
almost  straight  in  front  by  the  time  it  passes  the  shoul- 
der line  and  a  slight  downward  slant  thereafter  will 
give  the  entire  arm  the  wanted  position  for  a  powerful 
drive  when  it  becomes  comfortably  extended.  This 
recovery  eliminates  all  muscular  strain. 
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The  kick  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  art  of  planing, 
not  only  because  of  the  support  which  the  body  re- 
ceives from  it,  but  because  the  legs  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  sink  which  must  be  overcome.  It  will  be 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  best  leg  drive  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  one  which  affords  the  most  powerful  kind 
of  constant  propulsion.  As  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  thrash  of  the  six-beat  double-trudgeon-crawl 
has  greater  steady  driving  force,  than  any  other  kick 
known  at  present,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which 
will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  deserves  mention  in  concluding  that  swimmers 
who  undertake  to  practice  planing  will  profit  by  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  there  is  a  definite  angle,  or  body  slant, 
at  which  each  person  glides  upward  most  readily.  This 
angle  is  determined  by  individual  buoyancy  and  speed, 
for  the  greater  one's  natural  floating  capacity,  and  the 
swifter  the  pace  attained,  the  higher  one  will  be  able 
to  swim.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slant  sought  is  too 
small  or  too  great,  the  swimmer  will  not  plane  as  suc- 
cessfully as  possible,  since  in  the  former  case  the  body 
will  fail  to  work  upward  as  easily  as  it  should,  in  the 
latter  the  legs  will  drop  to  the  point  of  offering  un- 
necessary resistance. — Reprint. 


EXERCISE  FOR  ARMY  OFFICERS. 

Because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  war  department,  the 
European  war  among  other  things,  has  demonstrated 
"that  physical  fitness"  is  one  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  an  efficient  officer  and  furthermore,  because  such 
physical  fitness  is  now  "equal  in  weight  with  intelli- 
gence and  leadership"  the  department  has  made  public 
an  order  which  requires  every  officer  in  the  army,  be- 
low the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  to  devote  one-half 
day  each  week  to  physical  exercise. 

The  order  stipulates  that  they  can  engage  in  one  or 
more  popular  forms  of  exercise  and  names  all  of  the 
most  popular  athletic  games  as  among  the  exercises 
contemplated  by  the  order. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  instructions  the  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  captains  and  lieutenants 
can  play  baseball  in  the  summer  and  football  in  the 
fall  and  in  the  event  these  two  great  American  games 
do  not  appeal  to  them  they  can  swim  for  two  hours, 
they  can  throw  the  medicine  ball  or  they  can  golf,  and 
if  those  do  not  suit  the  military  athlete  he  still  has  a 
reserve  of  a  dozen  or  more  other  exercises  and  jrames 
to  fall  back  upon.  . 

The  onr  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  regula- 
tions is  that  whatever  the  officer  does  he  must  continue 
at  it  for  two  consecutive  hours. 


Within  an  hour  after  the  new  regulations  were  pro- 
mulgated, the  various  athletes  among  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  in  Washington  began  to  take  notice 
and  already  several  baseball  teams  are  in  process  of 
organization,  while  the  golfers  are  ready  to  swamp 
all  the  links  in  and  about  W  ashington  for  two  hours 
every  Saturday  afternoon  until  further  notice. 

An  officers'  baseball  league,  the  first  to  be  organized 
in  this  country,  is  also  among  the  possibilities,  and  in 
the  event  the  league  comes  into  being,  it  is  reliably 
reported  that  Col.  Paul  Beck  of  the  morale  branch  of 
the  general  staff  will  be  captain  and  play  first  base 
on  one  of  the  teams.  Lieut. -Col.  Phillipp  Mathews 
will  be  the  shortstop  of  another  team,  while  Maj. 
Swing,  Gen.  March's  aide,  will  direct  the  fortunes  of 
still  another  officers'  team. 

Maj.  Kennedy  of  the  military  intelligence  division 
said  he  was  at  present  inclined  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  in  the  summer  to  swimming  and  to  throwing  the 
medicine  ball  in  the  winter. 

It  was  recalled  that  during  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration an  order  was  issued  that  required  every 
officer  of  field  rank  to  take  a  horseback  ride  of  100 
miles  each  year.  The  new  order  also  includes  horse- 
back riding,  but  it  does  not  include  motorcycling  or  au- 
tomobiling. 

The  order  says  :  "That  in  the  case  of  doubt  as  to  of- 
ficers' physical  fitness  at  the  time  of  physical  examina- 
tion a  physical  test  shall  be  given.  The  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  examining  board  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  report  of  physical  examination  of  the  of- 
ficer and  if  any  disqualifying  physical  condition  or  a 
condition  that  may  in  future  develop  into  a  physical 
disqualification  is  found,  statement  to  that  effect  shall 
be  entered  together  with  recommendation  for  such 
corrective  or  remedial  action  as  may  be  considered  nec- 
essary for  the  officer  to  adopt  to  maintain  his  physical 
fitness." 

CHILDREN  IN  FOOD  TEST. 


Several  Boston  women,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  board,  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  Cam- 
bridge schools,  have  been  conducting  an  experiment  at 
the  Taylor  school,  Cambridge,  to  show  how  children 
would  benefit  if  given  the  proper  foods. 

Twenty  children,  all  underweight,  were  selected  for 
the  test.  They  were  given  hot  soup,  cocoa,  rice  and 
other  selected  foods  every  day,  with  20-minute  rest 
after  luncheon.  The  value  of  fresh  air,  sanitary  living 
conditions  and  the  food  value  of  vegetables  was  em- 
phasized. The  result  showed  that  the  children  gained 
one  pound  a  month  for  the  three  months  during  which 
the  experiment  lasted. 
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"By  bringing  before  the  public  the  necessity  of  a 
school  nurse  and  special  training  in  simple  health  rules 
for  all  children,  we  hope  to  win  support  for  the  pass- 
ing of  Senate  bill  384,"  declared  Mrs.  Tilton,  who  has 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  conducting  of  the  test. 

"This  bill  will  form  the  basis  for  a  state-wide  health 
crusade.  Our  committee  is  anxious  to  get  for  all 
schools  in  the  country  a  nurse  and  matron ;  scales 
for  weighing  the  children ;  a  hot  lunch  at  cost ;  health 
talks  which  will  show  the  children  the  advantage  of 
fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  sufficient  sleep ;  the  regular 
system  of  home  visiting ;  especial  care  of  the  teeth  and 
adenoids." 


LESS  MEAT  AND  MORE  VEGETABLES 


Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  lectured  on  "Food,"  at  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Club  of  Boston  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  "Drink 
from  two  to  three  quarts  of  water  a  day,  cut  down  on 
meat  and  work  up  on  vegetable  food,"  he  advised. 

Speaking  of  heat  units  in  food,  he  said  that  from 
2500  calories  to  3000  calories  are  required  daily.  He 
gave  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  calories  in 
certain  more  or  less  standardized  foods,  the  amount 
estimated  being  the  ordinary  restaurant  portion. 

Clam  chowder,  416.6;  cream  of  wheat  125;  roast 
beef  sandwich,  357 ;  apple  pie,  357 ;  cantaloupe,  36.23 ; 
cup  custard,  227.2 ;  lamb  stew,  625 ;  crackers  and  milk, 
500;  sliced  bananas  with  cream,  250;  beef  stew,  625; 
two  fried  eggs,  500;  grape  fruit,  78.12;  American 
cbeese  sandwich,  227.2. 


SOME    PRACTICAL   RESULTS    OF  THE 
MECHANO  THERAPEUTICS  OF 
SEPTIC  WARFARE  WOUNDS. 
By  EDGAR  F.  CYRIAX,  M.  D. 

London. 


Recently,  I  published  a  short  account  of  the  theory 
and  technique  of  mechano-therapeutics  according  to 
the  late  Henrik  Kellgren's  methods  as  applied  to  septic 
warfare  wounds.  During  the  last  fifteen  months,  this 
treatment  has  been  employed  at  the  Swedish  War  Hos- 
pital in  London  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  I  consider 
that  a  short  account  of  some  of  them  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  treatment  employed  consisted  of  the  following 
manipulations: — 1.  Vibrations,  stationary  and  concen- 
trating, over  and  around  the  wound;  2.  Stretching  of 
the  scar  tissue;  3.  Petrissage  around  the  wound;  4. 


Friction  on  the  nerves  of  the  wounded  area;  5.  Mo- 
bilization of  the  joints  and  muscles  in  the  wounded 
area  by  means  of  passive,  purely  active  and  resisted 
movements  ;  each  application  taking  from  10  to  15  min- 
utes. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  are  briefly  as  follows  : — ■ 
1.  Signs  of  healing  begin  very  soon,  often  within-24 
hours.  2.  Pain  and 'discomfort  in  the  wound  disap- 
pear very  speedily.  3.  The  resulting  scar  is  free  from 
contractions,  thickenings,  and  adhesions,  so  that  the 
original  contour  is  accurately  reproduced.  4.  There 
ensues  complete  functional  restoration  of  joint-move- 
ment and  muscle-power. 

As  regards  the  dressings  and  lotions  employed  for 
the  wounds,  which  I  shall  describe,  there  is  as  a  rule 
nothing  to  note,  for  there  were  no  unusual  deviations 
from  the  ordinary.  In  those  cases  in  which  no  im- 
provement had  resulted  until  mechano-therapeutics 
were  begun,  no  changes  were  made  as  regards  dress- 
ings or  lotions,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
method  could  be  gauged  more  accurately.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  silver  nitrate,  two  somewhat  curi- 
ous observations  will  be  found  in  Reports  Nos.  8 
and  9. 

As*  to  the  actual  application  of  the  treatment,  I  ad- 
ministered it  personally  in  Cases  1  to  9 ;  in  Case  10, 
it  was  applied  by  Mr.  Allan  Broman,  G.  D.,  Stock- 
holm, hon.  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

Cask  i. — Lieut.  ,  wounded  on  September  21, 

1916;  while  lying  flat  on  his  face  a  bullet  entered  be- 
tween the  vertebral  column  and  the  lower  angle  of  the 
left  scapula,  and,  passing  across  the  spine  in  the  lower 
dorsal  region  without  injuring  any  of  the  bones, 
emerged  in  the  right  gluteal  region.  The  patient  was 
admitted  to  the  Swedish  War  Hospital  on  September 
26,  1916. 

*  Reprint 

Examination,  October  19,  1916. — The  wound  has 
considerably  improved  since  admission.  There  is  now 
present  a  long,  lacerated,  septic  wound  of  the  back, 
measuring  48  cm.  in  length,  more  superficial  in  its  up- 
per portion  and  becoming  deeper  as  it  proceeds  down- 
wards, so  that  in  the  lumbar  region  the  oblique  tendin- 
ous intersections  of  the  multifidus  spinae,  itself  much 
lacerated,  are  exposed  for  about  10  cm.  of  their  length. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  nearly  everywhere  abrupt 
and  jagged  and  the  floor  is  very  irregular.  The  wound 
is  roughly  divided  into  three  portions,  the  skin  having 
just  begun  to  grow  right  across  it  at  the  junction  of 
the  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  a  slight  constriction 
of  the  skin  is  visible  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds.  The  maximum  breadths  of  the  three  por- 
tions are  as  follows:  upper.  3  cm.;  middle,  5  1-2  cm.; 
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lower,  4  cm.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pain 
in  the  wound  and  back  generally ;  it  is  aggravated  by 
movements.  The  patient  is  able  to  get  up  and  lie  on 
a  sofa,  but  his  back  feels  very  stiff  and  he  is  unable  to 
relax  it.  Although  the  wound  has  improved  since  ad- 
mission, he  states  that  the  pain  and  stiffness  have  only 
done  so  to  a  very  slight  degree.  There  is  great  weak- 
ness in  the  erector  spina?  and  right  gluteal  muscles. 

Treatment  by  mechano-therapeutics  was  begun  on 
October  19,  and  was  applied  daily  until  December  8,  in 
all  45  times.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  the  passive 
wound  manipulations  mentioned  above,  and  passive 
movements  of  the  trunk,  the  chief  one  being  passive 
rotation ;  after  one  week  the  patient  was  able  to  exe- 
cute the  movements  against  resistance. 

Progress. — October  20 :  The  edges  of  the  wound  are 
not  so  abrupt,  but  are  more  shelving,  and  show  an  in- 
ward growth  of  epithelium  along  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  extent ;  there  is  an  appreciable  diminution  of  pain 
in  the  wound  and  back.  October  21  :  Steady  improve- 
ment in  the  healing  process  from  to-day  onwards,  and 
to-day  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  without  any  pain 
in  the  back.  October  27:  The  pain  and  stiffness  in 
the  wound  and  in  the  back  disappeared  to-day,  and  did 
not  return.  December  4:  The  wound  has  practically 
healed,  only  some  scabs  remaining.  December  8 :  The 
entire  wound  is  now  replaced  by  a  finely  striated  pink 
scar,  without  any  scabs ;  there  are  no  adhesions  or 
thickenings,  and  the  scar  is  not  elevated  above  the 
neighbouring  tissues ;  the  original  contour  of  the  parts 
appears  to  have  been  reproduced  quite  accurately.  The 
scar  varies  in  breadth  from  about  1  cm.  above  to  about 
2  cm.  below,  being  nowhere  more  than  2  cm.  There 
is  perfect  mobility  of  the  back,  and  the  erector  spina? 
and  gluteal  muscles  are  as  strong  as  before  the  wound 
was  inflicted.  The  dressings  were  discarded  to-day, 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on 
the  following  day. 

Subsequent  History. — In  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine, 
the  patient  writes  on  November  27,  1917 : — "My  wound 
has  scarcely  given  me  any  trouble  since  I  left  the  Swed- 
ish War  Hospital,  the  only  thing  that  worries  me  being 
excessive  friction.  I  can  take  part  in  athletics  just 
as  much  as  before  being  wounded,  and  last  week  I  was 
the  first  officer  to  finish  in  a  cross-country  run  of  four 
miles." 

Case  2. — Lieut.  ,  wounded  on  September  25. 

1916,  receiving  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  the  right  gluteal 
region,  as  well  as  a  missile  in  the  right  groin,  which 
passed  right  through  the  abdomen,  emerging  in  the 
lumbar  region,  but  doing  no  damage  to  the  viscera  be- 
yond a  possible  one  to  one  ureter.  Both  entrance  and 
exit  wounds  from  the  latter  were  practically  healed  be- 


fore I  saw  the  patient,  only  the  gluteal  one  remaining. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Swedish  War  Hospital  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  On  October  20  a  skiagram  was  taken  by  Dr. 
C.  Westman,  the  resident  surgeon,  which  revealed 
several  large  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  the  wound.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  October  24,  Mr.  Mower  White  .scraped 
the  whole  wound,  opened  up  the  sinuses  and  removed 
the  pieces  of  shrapnel. 

Examination.  November  3,  1916. — Some  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  since  the  operation.  There  is  now 
present  a  large,  fairly  circular,  septic  wound,  15  1-2 
cm.  wide,  7  cm.  broad,  and  3  cm.  deep,  in  the  right  but- 
tock. The  edges  are  abrupt  and  jagged,  the  floor  is  ir- 
regular, and  there  are  three  small  sinuses  near  the  up- 
per inner  angle  of  the  wound,  each  about  1  1-2  to  2 
cm.  in  depth.  There  is  considerable  pain  round  the 
wound,  the  gluteal  muscles  are  week  and  work  stiffly, 
and  there  is  great  restriction  of  active  extension,  and 
both  active  and  passive  flexion  of  the  hip-joint. 

Treatment  by  mechano-therapeutics  was  begun  on 
November  3,  and  was  applied  daily  until  December  22, 
in  all  43  times.  It  consisted  of  the  usual  passive  manip- 
ulations, together  with  certain  resisted  leg  exercises, 
applied  already  at  the  first  application,  for  the  weak- 
ened gluteal  muscles. 

Progress. — November  4:  The  pain  disappeared  af- 
ter the  first  treatment,  and  did  not  return.  November 
5  :  Edges  more  shelving,  in-growth  of  pinkish  epitheli- 
um all  round  the  edges ;  improvement  in  the  healing 
process  visible  daily  from  to-day  onwards.  December 
22:  The  wound  is  much  smaller,  being  71-2  cm.  long 
and  1  cm.  wide,  without  adhesions,  contractions  or 
thickenings,  flush  with  and  reproducing  the  nor- 
mal contour  of  the  sorrounding  tissues.  The  sur- 
rounding scar  tissue  is  pink  in  colour  and  finely 
striated.  The  muscles  of  the  right  gluteal  region,  as 
tested  by  the  resisted  exercise,  are  now  stronger  than 
those  in  the  left  (uninjured)  leg.  The  patient  left 
today  for  a  convalescent  home.  In  reply  to  letters 
of  mine,  he  informed  me  that  by  January  11,  1917, 
the  wound  had  healed  all  but  a  scab,  and  the  dres- 
sings had  been  discontinued.  The  scab  finally  fell 
off  on  February  2. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


GOOD  YEAR  FOR  FOOTBALL. 


"Fhe  coming  football  season  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  game, 
equalling  the  years  before  the  war,  when  the  Yale- 
Harvard  contest  drew  more  than  70.000  spectators 
to  New  Haven. 
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Last  season  few  of  the  universities  had  regular 
elevens,  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  teams  being  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  college  squad  that  was  attempted.  In 
many  institutions  even  this  form  of  the  sport  was 
dispensed  with,  cutting  an  entire  year  from  football 
records.  The  teams  of  the  universities  were  badly 
crippled  in  1916  and  1917  through  the  loss  of  players 
who  enlisted  in  either  American  or  foreign  service. 

Harvard's  plans  include  opening  the  training  sea- 
son at  least  two  weeks  before  college  commences. 
Designated  players  will  report  to  a  training  camp  in 
Maine  early  in  September  for  preliminary  work,  be- 
fore going  to  Cambridge. 

Yale  football  candidates  will  report  at  Reggie 
Brown's  Summer  place  two  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  university.  A  large  number  of  former 
Yale  football  men  have  returned  to  their  studies. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Sharpe,  who  has  coached  Cornell 
elevens  for  six  years,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  ath- 
letic work  at  Yale,  and  will  have  supervision  over 
football.  Judging  from  the  teams  he  has  turned 
out  at  Cornell,  where  athletics  are  not  as  whole- 
heartedly sanctioned  by  the  faculty  as  at  Yale,  he 
should  develop  an  organization  which  ought  to  be  a 
strong  bidder  for  the  title  of  the  Big  Three. 

Princeton  will  begin  work  early,  and  many  good 
players  will  be  on  deck  when  the  first  day  comes. 
Among  these  is  Keck,  who  played  a  great  game  as 
freshman  tackle  on  the  Princeton  1917  team.  Others 
include  Harvey,  McCaull,  and  such  prep  players  as 
Garrity,  De  Stefano,  Dickinson,  and  Lourie. 

Cornell  will  open  the  season  several  weeks  ahead 
of  the  university  opening,  which  takes  place  about 
Oct.  1.  "Speedy"  Rush  will  have  charge  of  the  Big 
Red  team,  and  he  has  given  Summer  training  direc- 
tions to  a  squad  of  more  than  120  men  who  reported 
in  the  Spring  for  preliminary  football  talks.  Cornell 
hopes  to  develop  an  eleven  which  will  equal  the 
best  turned  out  by  Sharpe,  hoping  to  beat  Penn  in 
the  Thanksgiving  game.  Toward  these  two  goals 
Rush  will  drive  in  training  his  men. — Press. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  ruled  that  pub- 
lic school-teachers,  except  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, are  State,  city,  or  county  employees  and  there- 
fore exempt  from  payment  of  income  tax. 


Three  out  of  every  four  children  in  this  country 
are  suffering  from  some  physical  defect  which  might 
be  prevented  or  corrected,  according  to  school 
health  authorities. 


McGill  Universities  hereafter  admits  women  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 


Following  an  appeal  by  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Tillinghast, 
chairman  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  legisla- 
tive committee,  that  Massachusetts  suffragists 
abandon  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Suffrage  Association  went  on  record 
as  favoring  three  educational  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature.  They  are  the  measures  providing  for 
a  general  educational  fund  of  $4,000,000,  a  fund  of 
$100,000  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  physical  education  in  the 
schools. 


A  bacteriologist  of  Lyons  analyzed  the  bacterial 
population  of  a  small  mud  pie  fashioned  by  a  little 
boy.    The  following  was  the  result : — 

Diphtheria  germs,  1,800,000;  measles,  2,450,000; 
smallpox,  900,000;  lockjaw,  3,600,000;  dysentery, 
850,000;  pneumonia,  540,000;  tuberculosis,  620,000. 

And  the  physician  pronounced  the  boy  in  perfect 
health. 


William  H.  Geer  of  Albany,  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal training  in  the  state  department  of  education, 
has  been  named  director  of  physical  training  of 
Harvard  University. 

As  director  of  physical  training  at  Harvard,  Mr. 
Geer  will  have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
program  for  compulsory  physical  training  for  fresh- 
men which  the  university  will  put  into  effect  this 
coming  fall.  Mr.  Geer  was  graduated  from  Carle- 
ton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  For  three  years  he 
was  director  of  government  recreation  clubhouses  in 
the  Panama  canal  zone. 


Inmates  of  the  Charlestown  state  prison  com- 
peted in  a  program  of  sports  in  the  prison  yard,  in 
the  Labor  Day  field  outing  which  was  inaugurated 
at  the  institution  several  years  ago  as  an  annual 
event,  but  which  was  postponed  last  year  because  of 
the  influenza  epidemic. 

Arrangements  for  the  outing  were  made  by  War- 
den Elmer  E.  Shattuck  and  Chaplain  M.  J.  Murphy, 
who  secured  the  services  of  prominent  officials  of 
the  B.  A.  A.  and  N.  E.  A.  A.  A.  U.  to  decide  the 
winners  of  the  events.  Prizes  of  cigars,  tobacco, 
fruit  and  fancy  groceries  were  awarded. 

The  events  scheduled  were  40-yard  dash,  100,  440, 
potato  race,  obstacle  race,  shot  put,  running  broad 
jump,  standing  jump  and  relay  races  between  the 
shop  and  wing  runners. 
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EXCHANGE  STUDENTS. 


The  names  of  ten  American  college  students  who 
will  each  receive  $1,000  to  enable  them  to  go  to 
Sweden  to  study  in  exchange  with  ten  Swedish 
students  to  come  to  America,  were  announced  by 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  which  ar- 
ranged the  interchange.    The  men  appointed  are  : 

Samuel  G.  Frantz  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton 
University ;  Harry  F.  Yancey  of  Urbana,  111.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri ;  Chester  C.  Stewart  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Harry  W.  Titus  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  University  of 
Wyoming ;  Robert  C.  Sessions  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute ;  Clarence  N.  Os- 
tergren  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Sheffield  Scientific 
School ;  William  S.  Moir  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Yale 
Forestry  School;  Henry  M.  Meloney  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  State  School  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity;  Rudolph  E.  Zetterstrand  of  Munhall,  Penn., 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  Thoma's  Fraser  of 
Urbana,  111.,  University  of  Illinois.  Four  of  these 
men  will  study  chemistry,  two  hydro-electrical  en- 
gineering, two  forestry,  and  two  metallurgy. 

In  making  the  announcement  the  American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation  says  that-  the  interchange  of 
students  is  proof  that  American  and  European  stu- 
dents are  freed  from  the  dominance  of  German  learn- 
ing and  German  universities.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
is  said,  these  twenty  American  and  Swedish  stu- 
dents would  have  gone  to  German  universities. 


Editor's  note  : 

William  S.  Moir,  who  has  been  honored  by  being 
chosen  as  an  Exchange  Student,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Marguerite  E.  Moir,  grad- 
uate of  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  class 
of  1908,  afterwards  Instructor  in  Psychology  and 
English  at  Posse,  and  in  1918  graduate  of  Boston 
University  Medical  School. 


POSITIONS  FOR  POSSE  GRADUATES 

Miss  Lucy  G  Marshall,  class  of  1919,  has  been 
appointed  Hostess  in  the  Community  House, 
Springfield,  Vermont.  She  will  teach  gymnastics 
and  dancing,  coach  Basket  Ball,  and  plan  entertain- 
ments. 

Miss  Lillie  S.  Raymond,  '19,  has  been  teaching 
swimming  in  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  camp  in  Canada  during 
the  summer.  She  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Mt.  Allison  Ladies  College,  Sackville,  N.  B  ,  for  the 
coming  year. 


Miss  Claire  Mclntire,  '18,  has  been  teaching  base- 
ball and  basket  ball  at  Camp  Runoia,  Belgrade 
Lakes,  Me.,  through  the  summer,  and  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  coming  year 

Miss  Priscilla  E.  Whalen,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fridtjof  N.  Nissen,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Quincy,  Mass. 

Miss  Martha  A.  Wheelock,  '14,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
to  accept  a  better  one  in  the  public  schools,  West- 
field,  N.  J. 

Miss  Eleanor  K.  Manser,  '19,  and  Miss  Marion 
Chadwick,  '20,  have  been  teaching  in  Camp  Hoko- 
moko,  Lake  Morey,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Reardon,  '20,  has  been  teaching  in 
the  No.  Bennet  Industrial  School  Camp,  George- 
town, Mass.,  and  later  in  the  Brookline  Playgrounds, 
where  she  assisted  Miss  Constance  Page,  '19.  Miss 
Page  will  be  general  assistant  in  the  Posse  Normal 
School  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Lalla  Mcintosh,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Roswell  City  Schools,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gaarder,  '19,  will  teach  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Miss  Frances  MacDonald,  '18,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Ossining  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Onnolee  G.  Wyckoff,  '19,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools, 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Barlow,  '19,  has  been  appointed  Head 
of  the  Dept.  of  Physical  Education,  State  Normal 
School,  Farmville,  Va. 

Miss  Eleanor  K.  Manser,  '19,  has  acecpted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Miss  Arlene  Folkins,  '19,  is  teaching  Physical 
Training  in  the  Girls'  Club,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Miss  Alice  Collins,  '19,  has  acecpted  a  position 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Miss  Helen  Lee,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
No.  Carolina. 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Ratigan,  '19,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  R.  MacAus- 
land. 

Miss  Eve  E.  Mac  Lean,  Special  '18,  is  in  charge  of 
the  massage  and  correction  work  in  a  children's 
hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  A.  Mayna  Gordon,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public  schools 
of  East  Setauket.  N.  Y. 
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Miss  Edith  E.  Rope,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position 
[n  the  Physical  Training  Department  of  the  public 
•.chools  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 


CALISTHENICS   TO   PREVENT   NEED  OE 
GLASSES. 


One  of  the  central  figures  at  the  22d  annual  con- 
gress of  the  American  Optometric  Association  in 
Rochester,  has  been  Dr.  Eugene  O.  Wiseman  of 
Buffalo;  Dr.  Wiseman  is  in  charge  of  the  display 
of  the  bureau  of  optometric  information,  and  the 
ideal  clinic  which  was  put  on  at  the  convention  un- 
der his  direction  called  forth  great  favorable  com- 
ment from  the  convention  delegates. 

One  of  the  matters-  which  Dr.  Wiseman  has  been 
urging  upon  the  delegates  to  the  convention  is  the 
necessity  for  the  taking  of  the  patient's  blood  pres- 
sure when  examining  the  eyes.  Discussing  this 
matter,  he  said  : — 

"Optometrists  are  rapidly  perfecting  a  system  of 
ocular  calisthenics  which  in  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  cases  permits  their  consultants  to  avoid  the  wear- 
ing of  glasses. 

"This  is  accomplished  by  increasing  the  blood 
supply  to  the  eyes  themselves  and  to  those  parts  of 
the  brain  which  are  intimately  linked  with  the  vital 
mechanism. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
mon symptoms  of  eye  strain,  particularly  when  the 
eye  defect  is  very  slight,  originate  more  from  a  lack 
of  blood  circulation  than  they  do  from  the  actual 
eye-strain  itself.  Frequently  we  have  been  able  to 
relieve  severe  pains  in  the  back  of  the  head  solely 
by  this  method. 


CAN  YOU  DO  THIS? 


Two  Irishmen  were  being  drilled  in  marching 
tactics.  One  was  new  at  the  business,  and  his  com- 
panion explained  orders  to  him.  "Now,"  said  Mike, 
"when  he  says  'Halt!'  you  bring  the  foot  that's  on 
the  ground  to  the  side  of  the  foot  that's  in  the  air 
and  remain  motionless." 


PHILOSOPHIC. 


He  was  a  cheerful  philosopher.  He  had  just  lost 
a  close  game  of  golf,  and  his  friends  were  sym- 
pathizing with  him. 


"Don't  sympathize  with  me,"  he  said.  "I've  had 
great  fun.  It  was  a  tough  match  and  I  should  like 
to  have  won  it,  but  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  I've 
had  the  joy  of  the  good  game.  Save  your  sympathy 
for  the  poor  devil  who  can't  get  any  pleasure  out  of 
a  sport  unless  he  wins." 
If  that  isn't  philosophy  we  don't  know  what  it  is. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


SETTING-UP  DRILL  IN  A  MICHIGAN 
HIGH  SCHOOL, 


"Oh,  how  I  hate  to  get  up  in  the  morning!"  has 
no  terrors  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Monroe,  Mich 
Every  school  day  at  7.30  a.  m.  the  high-school  stud- 
ents gather  on  the  campus,  the  girls  in  gym  suits 
at  one  end  and  the  boys  in  uniform  at  the  other,  foi 
a  vigorous  half  hour  of  Swedish  exercises,  closing 
just  in  time  for  8  o'clock  classes. 

The  work  is  purely  voluntary,  yet  60  girls  out  of 
an  enrollment  of  115  and  60  boys  out  of  an  enroll- 
ment of  100  have  not  missed  a  morning  since  the 
work  started  in  September.  A  few  days,  when  the 
weather  was  bad,  the  girls  took  their  exercises  in 
the  gymnasium,  but  only  once  have  the  boys  beer 
driven  indoors,  notwithstanding  the  thermometer 
several  times  stood  well  down  toward  zero.  These 
exercises  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  physical- 
training  classes  given  throughout  the  day. — Ex. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  STORY. 


Good  folks  ever. will  have  their  way; 
Goods  folks  ever  for  it  must  pay  ; 
But  we,  who  arc  here  and  everywhere 
The  burden  of  their  faults  must  bear. 
We  must  shoulder  others'  shame, 
Fight  their  follies  and  take  their  blame ; 
Purge  the  body  and  humor  the  mind; 
Doctor  the  eyes  when  the  soul  is  blind  ; 
Build  the  column  of  health  erect 
On  the  quicksands  of  neglect; 
Always  shouldering  others'  shame, 
Bearing  their  faults  and  taking  the  blame! 

Deacon  Rogers,  he  came  to  me, 
"Wife  is  a-goin'  to  die,"  said  he; 
"Doctors  great  an'  doctors  small 
Haven't  improved  her  any  at  all. 
Physic  and  blister,  powders  and  pills, 
And  nothing  sure  but  the  doctors'  bills. 
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Twenty  women,  with  remedies  new 
Bother  my  wife  the  whole  day  through. 
Sweet  as  honey,  or  bitter  as  gall, 
Poor  old  woman,  she  takes  'em  all. 
"Sour  and  sweet,  whatever  they  choose, 
Poor  old  woman,  she  daren't  refuse. 
So  she  pleases  who'er  may  call, 
An'  death  is  suited  the  best  of  all. 
Physic  and  blister,  powder  an'  pill — 
Bound  to  conquer  and  sure  to  kill !" 

Mrs.  Rogers  lay  in  her  bed, 

Bandaged  and  blistered  from  foot  to  head, 

Blistered  and  bandaged  from  head  to  toe, 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  very  low. 

Bottle  and  saucer,  spoon  and  cup. 

On  the  table  stood  bravely  up. 

Physics  of  high  and  low  degree ; 

Calomel,  catnip,  boneset  tea  ; 

Everything  a  body  could  bear, 

Excepting  light  and  water  and  air. 

I  opened  the  blinds;  the  day  was  bright, 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  light. 
I  opened  the  windows,  the  day  was  fair, 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  air. 

Bottles  and  bitters,  powders  and  pills, 
Catnip,  boneset,  sirup  and  squills, 
Drugs  and  medicines,  high  and  low, 
I  threw  them  as  far  as  I  could  throw. 
''What  are  you  doing?"  my  patient  cried. 
"Frightening  death,"  I  coolly  replied. 
"You  are  crazy!-'  a  visitor  said, 
I  flung  a  bottle  at  his  head. 

Deacon  Rogers,  he  came  to  me, 
"Wife  is  a-gettin'  her  health,"  said  he. 
"I  really  think  she  will  worry  through  ; 
She  scolds  me  just  as  she  used  to  do. 
All  the  people  have  probed  and  showed  ; 
All  the  neighbors  have  had  their  word  : 
'Twere  better  to  perish,  some  of  'em  say, 
Than  be  cured  in  such  an  irregular  way." 

"Your  wife,"  said  I,  "had  God's  good  care, 
And  His  remedies,  light  and  water  and  air. 
All  of  the  doctors,  beyond  a  doubt, 
Couldn't  have  cured  Mrs.  Rogers  without." 


The  deacon  smiled  and  bowed  his  head. 
"Then  your  bill  is  nothing,"  he  said. 
"God's  be  the  glory,  as  you  say ! 
God  bless  you,  doctor  !  Good  day  !  ( rood  day  \" 

If  ever  I  doctor  that  woman  again 
I'll  give  her  medicine  made  by  men. 

Ex. 


DEAFNESS  AVOIDED 


Deafness,  complete  or  partial,  is  all  too  common, 
but  it  need  not  be  so  if  we  follow  certain  novel  prac- 
tices prescribed  by  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor  in  the 
Medical  Record. 

A  considerable  number  of  chronic  ear  disabilities 
are  caused  by  impairment  in  elasticity  of  the  struc- 
tures in  or  about  the  ear.  As  a  typical  case  we 
have.:  "I  inaugurated  a  series  of  movements  de- 
signed to  restore  elasticity  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck, 
the  jaws  and  the  ear  structures.  The  patient  was 
then  69  ears  of  age  ;  now  is  87.  After  a  month  of 
these  exercises  there  was  a  30  p.  c.  improvement  Of 
the  hearing. 

Yawning  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  means 
of  aiding  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  chest.  The 
act  can  be  induced  by  deep  breathing  and  sugges- 
tion.   It  has  its  place  in  the  avoidance  of  deafness. 

Move  Ears. 

Authorities  have  stated  that  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple can  by  voluntary  effort  move  the  ear  upward, 
as  well  as  backward  and  forward.  The  effect  is  to 
favor  the  access  of  sound  waves  to  the  tympanum. 

The  act  of  listening  intently  stimulates  the  mus- 
cles of  the  ear.  Reflex  movements  arc  to  be  en- 
couraged by  such  means  as  listening  to  the  ticking 
of  a  watch  and  very  gradually  increasing  the  dis- 
tance. The  sustained  effort  of  listening  seems  to 
exalt  the  auditory  sensibility.  A  defective  ear  must 
be  encouraged  and  the  tendency  to  listen  always 
with  the  better  ear  avoided.  Achieve  conscious  con- 
trol over  the  ears  and  all  parts  concerned  in  hearing. 

Exercises. 

Procedures:  1. — Passive  motions:  seize  the  ear 
with  the  encircled  fingers,  draw  it  up  and  down, 
backward  and  forward,  round  and  round;  in  apply- 
ing- manipulation  to  the  neck,  the  posterior  scalp 
which  is  usually  found  rigid  and  adherent. 

2. — Making  active  movements  of  the  jaws,  open- 
ing widely  as  possible,  rotating,  side  to  side,  forward 
and  back  :  also  in  yawning  and  swallowing  after- 
ward. 
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3.  — Active  movements  of  the  neck,  to  the  right, 
.o  left,  also  thrusting  the  chin  forward  each  time, 
..i.en  chin  up  vertically,  forward  and  back. 

4.  — Inducing  the  patient  to  seize  the  back  of  his 
.ead  with  hands  clasped  and  to  bend  far  forward 
nd  down,  then  to  push  the  hands  back  with  the 
ead  (neck  muscles)  and  repeat  five  or  six  times 
.  ith  increasing  force. 

The  whole  procedures  occupy  about  six  or  eight 
linutes  and  should  be  repeated  at  least  once,  prefer- 
bly  three  times,  daily. 


WOMEN  MUST  BE  PHYSICALLY  FIT  TO 
SEIZE  OPPORTUNITIES. 


If  a  woman  is  to  use  the  opportunities  thrust  upon 
er  today  by  the  world  war  she  must  be  physically 
(  qual  to  them.  It  is  her  duty  to  meet  them  from  an 
•  conomic  as  well  as  from  a  racial  point  of  view. 
Sound  health  and  physical  perfection  are  her  first 
.  equisites. 

That  is  the  belief  of  Clelia  Duel  Mosher,  medical 
rdviser  of  women,  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, expressed  in  her  book,  "Health  and  the 
Women  Movement,"  published  by  the  Woman's 
^'ress,  New  York. 

Life,  itself,  not  the  feminist  movement  is  alter- 
ng  the  status  of  woman,  she  believes.  A  judicial 
'  xamination  of  the  traditional  physical  handicaps  of 
women  has  led  Dr.  Mosher  to  believe  that  those 
"landicaps  have  been  owing  to  surrounding  condi- 
;ions  rather  than  inherent  to  her  sex.  The  one  scri- 
ms objection  to  women  in  industry  and  the  plans 
"or  their  care  and  protection  is  owing  to  their  phys- 
eal  functions,  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
>ther  sex. 


"The  first  step  in  the  physical  regeneration  of 
women  is  to  alter  their  habits  of  mind  in  regard  to 
bodily  functions,"  Dr.  Mosher  writes.  "They  now 
accept  periodic  disability  as  inevitable.  The  first 
of  these  remedies  is  the  removal  of  the  factors  which 
are  producing  disability — constructive  clothing  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  diaphragm.  But  more  important  even  than  this 
is  an  alteration  of  the  morbid  attitude  of  women 
toward  themselves." 

Dr.  Mosher  then  outlines  a  series  of  physical  exer- 
cises by  which  a  woman  can  keep  herself  in  trim 
condition.  Concerning  that  period  of  the  meno- 
pause, called  popularly  the  change  of  life,  she  states 
that  much  of  the  incapacity,  which  women  so  dread, 
is  unnecessary  and  avoidable.  "It  is  due  to  the 
nervous  letting  go  of  the  woman's  self-control,  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  incapacity,  to  her 
muscular  inactivity  and  to  social  and  family  changes 
as  much  as  to  physical  causes,"  she  writes. 

"Her  condition  is  almost  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  an  active  man  who  stops  business  in  middle 
life.  Such  a  man  often  develops  neurasthenic  symp- 
toms. Why  should  we  be  surprised  when  a  woman 
does  the  same?  Without  absorbing  occupation, 
without  mental  diversion,  and  encouraged  by  the 
sympathetic  pity  of  her  friends,  she  lets  herself  go 
to  pieces  nervously  and  spends  a  period  of  years  in 
wearing  out  her  family  and  in  finding  life  not  worth 
living. 

Dr.  Mosher  also  discusses  the  question  of  proper 
clothing  for  the  body  and  for  the  feet.  She  outlines 
simple  health  rules  which  any  woman  may  follow. 
In  conclusion  she  advises  every  woman  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  health. 
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♦PRESENT    DAY    NEEDS    OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY  BARONESS  ROSE  POSSE 

The  progress  of  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  America  has  been  gratifying. 

Twenty  years,  even  ten  years,  ago  little  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  majority  of  educators  to  this 
fundamental  part  of  a  public  school  system.  In  a 
small  proportion  of  the  larger  cities,  good  work  was 
being  done,  but  the  subject  was  not  discussed  very 
much  and  there  was  no  general  awakening  to  the 
vitai  importance  of  caring  for  the  health  of  school 
children  through  the  medium  of  carefully  planned 
exercise. 

•  But  during  the  last  ten  years  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  school  work  has  been  caught  and 
held  by  the  splendid  possibilities  of  physical  train- 
ing, and  each  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  cities 
introducing  this  subject  into  their  school  curricu- 
lum, and  an  increasingly  •  large  number  of  ne,w 
school-buildings  are  planned  to  include  a  gymna- 
sium. 

As  yet  in  American  schools  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  way  the  subject  of  physical  training  is  pre- 
sented, and  perhaps  in  a  country  as  large  as  ours 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  have  the  en- 
tire school  system  modelled  on  one  plan.  The 
most  ardent  exponents  of  their  belief  will  naturally 
have  the  largest  following. 

Yet  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  Commissioner  of 
Physical  Education  who  will  supervise  the  work 


♦Abstract  of  paper  read  at  Convention  of  Nation- 
al Education  Association  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  the  entire  country.  It  will  be  one  of  his  duties 
to  go  from  state  to  state,  inspecting  the  physical 
training  in  the  schools.  His  work  will  be  similar  to 
what  has  been  done  privately  through  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Carnegie  and  Sage  Foundations. 

In  order,  for  his  criticism  to  be  of  value,  the  Com- 
missioner must  necessarily  be  competent  to  judge 
every  form  of  physical  work.  Thus  it  would  not  be 
fitting  to  choose  for  such  an  office  one  who  had  had 
only  a  medical  training  or  one  who  knows  only  the 
Swedish  or  the  German  methods,  or  one  who  is 
versed  in  athletics  to  the  exclusion  of  gymnastics 
or  one  who  is  merely  a  specialist  in  dancing,  fenc- 
ing, boxing,  swimming  or  any  other  form  of  ap- 
plied gymnastics.  A  man  or  woman  chosen  as 
supervisor  must  be  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
gymnastic  and  athletic  work. 

In  foreign  countries  little  by  little  the  Swedish 
principles  have  overcome  opposition  and  have  been 
adopted  as  the  most  scientific  method  for  the 
foundation  work  in  all  schools,  and  several  years 
ago  even  two  such  conservative  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  Germany  set  their  seal  of  approval  on 
the  great  discovery  of  Ling,  the  Swede.  Through- 
out Europe  Swedish  principles  are  appreciated  at 
their  true  value,  not  as  something  to  be  associated 
with  the  Swedish  people,  but  like  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  anaesthesia,  vaccination  and  anti  toxins, 
as  blessings  in  which  all  the  world  may  share. 

In  America,  a  recent  canvass  has  shown  that  while 
many  schools  teach  every  variety  of  gymnastics, 
only  about  20  per  cent,  disclaim  any  knowledge  of 
Swedish  work.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
where  statistics  have  been  procured  show  that 
either  the  work  is  purely  Swedish  or  that  this 
method  forms  the  basis  of  the  exercises.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  Swedish  principles  of  ar- 
rangement of  exercise  are  the  Swedish  system,  a 
system  which  recognizes  as  valuable  any  good  ex- 
ercise if  used  in  its  rightful  place. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  America  well  abreast  of 
other  countries  in  her  appreciation  of  this  scientific 
form  of  physical  training  and  it  is  so  practical  and 
so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  growing  children,  it 
has  been  an  easy  matter  to  introduce  it  into  the 
public  schools.  The  German  system  has  had  its 
many  ardent  adherents,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
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country,  this  form  of  physical  exercise  has  been 
taught  exclusively.  In  some  schools  we  find  work 
which  was  once  known  as  "American,"  though  it 
had  no  distinctive  features  except  certain  move- 
ments connected  with  a  few  pieces  of  special  ap- 
paratus. In  some  private  schools  and  colleges,  we 
find  only  dancing  and  games  taking  the  place  of 
regular  systematized  exercise.  But,  however 
varied  the  kind  of  work,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that 
gymnastics  of  more  or  less  utility  are  being  taught 
more  and  more  extensively  with  every  passing  year. 

If  we  ask  for  criticism  so  that  we  may  improve 
our  work,  we  shall  find  many  things  which  call  for 
betterment.  In  this  paper  I  will  merely  name  a 
few  of  the  most  important. 

First,  we  shall  never  obtain  the  best  results  from 
exercise  unless  at  the  time  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  There  should  be  more  out  of 
door  exercise.  All  through  the  winter,  except  in 
the  coldest  days,  the  gymnastics  should  be  taken  in 
the  school  yard  or  on  the  roof,  where,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  a  suitable  place  may  be  prepared. 
In  this  way  a  more  perfect  oxygenation  of  tissue 
will  be  produced  and  even  short  periods  of  exercise 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  the  period  of  exercise 
lasts  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  During  the 
time  the  pupils  are  exercising  the  school-rooms 
may  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  reoxygnated,  so 
that  when  the  pupils  return  they  may  go  back  to 
their  mental  exercise  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  teacher  of  physical  training  should  re- 
quest the  regular  teacher  in  the  school-room  to  see 
that  an  even  temperature  be  maintained  during  the 
school  periods.  Too  high  a  temperature  produces 
colds,  and  too  low  a  temperature  taxes  the  bodily 
metabolism  beyond  the  normal,  the  organs  and 
tissues  increasing  their  efforts  to  maintain  an  aver- 
age normal  heat.  'The  regular  teacher  may  also 
assist  the  physical  training  instructor  by  making  a 
list  of  those  pupils  who  show  signs  of  debility  or  of 
languor  or  of  other  unfavorable  conditions,  and  re- 
ferring such  pupils- to  the  physical  director  for  ex- 
amination. She  may  also  look  attentively  to  the 
needs  of  proper  ventilation  of  the  school-room 
throughout  the  day  so  that  the  good  effects  of  the 
physical  exercise  are  not  offset  or  annulled  by  the 
effects  of  foul  air. 

No  system  of  ventilation  has  yet  been  devised 
which  gives  better  satisfaction  than  the  good  old 
fashioned  arrangement  of  windows  opening  opposite 
each  other.  To  throw  open  windows  of  this  kind 
in  winter  weather  may  seem  a  drastic  measure,  but 


if  the  children  are  accustomed  to  cold  air  night  and 
day,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  colds  and  an  inherited 
taint  of  tuberculosis  may  be  kept  under  control. 
Schools  should  be  open  air  schools  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  year  around. 

As  you  know,  the  experiment  of  open  air  schools 
for  tuberculous  children  has  been  tried  with  great 
success.  In  case  the  children  complain  of  cold, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  wear  overcoats,  caps, 
leggings  and  gloves.  Frequent  exercise  is  here  a 
most  important  factor  for  good  results,  for  besides 
the  recognized  effects  on  development  and  func- 
tioning, it  heightens  the  circulation  and  thus  in- 
duces bodily  heat. 

Second.  The  teacher  of  physical  training 
should  classify  his  children  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  gymnastic  ability,  rather  than  by  school 
grades.  By  this  method  the  more  advanced  gym- 
nasts would  be  placed  in  Grade  A,  where  all  would 
be  of  about  equal  proficiency,  so  that  no  time  would 
be  lost  waiting  for  weaklings  to  catch  up,  and  prog- 
ress could  be  made  as  rapid  as  the  strength  of  the 
pupils  would  permit,  resulting  in  a  sustained  in- 
terest in  their  work.  The  members  of  Grades  B,  C, 
etc.,  would  have  an  incentive  for  improvement  in 
order  to  obtain  promotion,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  would  not  be  forced  to  do  exercises  that  were 
beyond  their  limit  of  endurance, -in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  stronger  pupils  in  their  group.  The  weak- 
est pupils,  say  in  Grade  E,  being  grouped  together 
would  have  as  much  time  as  they  required  to  over- 
come their  difficulties  and  they  could  be  given  ex- 
ercises, which  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  more 
virile  pupils,  but  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  increasing  the  vitality  of  the  weak.  In 
this  group  would  be  placed  pupils  who  were  more 
or  less  defective,  but  pupils  having  abnormalities, 
deformities  or  dullness  of  intellect  should  be  given 
to  a  special  teacher  for  treatment.  For  this  plan 
to  be  carried  out  properly,  the  gymnasium  should 
be  large  enough  for  several  classes  to  exercise  at 
one  time,  then  the  different  groups  may  be  handled 
by  the  director  and  his  assistants,  much  as  the 
games  are  supervised  in  organized  recess  work. 

Third.  Is  it  wise  to  give  much  attention  to 
athletic  among  growing  boys  and  girls?  Not  long 
ago  a  movement  was  started  to  standardize  the 
athletic  sports  of  school-children,  and  one  or  more 
meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose.  Before  the 
High  School  age  is  reached  this  seems  objection- 
able, as  it  gives  too  great  a  prominence  to  the  idea 
of  contests  and  awakens  in  many  children  a  precoci- 
ous appetite  for  applause  and  notoriety.  Children, 
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while  allowed  in  a  quiet  way  to  have  sports  and 
even  contests,  should  be  discouraged  from  any- 
thing which  brings  them  into  undue  prominence 
before  the  public.  Even  if  the  excitement  and 
artificiality  of  the  public  events  were  not  physically 
overstimulating,  the  moral  effect  of  forcing  the 
child  thus  early  into  a  position  where  his  vanity 
and  self-consciousness  are  awakened  would  seem 
sufficiently  unwise  while  his  early  introduction  to 
the  methods  of  professionals  is  unquestionably 
harmful. 

Moreover,  if  the  child  acquires  a  taste  for  the  im- 
moderate excitement  of  contests,  he  loses  interest 
in  the  less  spectacular  specific  exercises  which  lead 
to  health  and  strength. 

He  is  like  one  who  acquires  the  alcohol  habit, 
His  only  desire  is  for  the  thing  that  produces  stimu- 
lation and  exhilaration,  and  this  may  progress  until 
all  taste  for  the  simple,  healthful  things  of  life  is 
destroyed. 

The  advocates  of  contests  for  school-children  say 
that  the  children  like  them,  and  so  the  contests 
should  be  encouraged.  But  children  also  like  candy 
and  many  ether  things  which  must  be  give  them 
in  moderation.  If  the  contests  are  made  conditional 
on  the  gymnastic  standing  of  the  participants,  they 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Then  the  children 
would  have  an  incentive  to  excel  in  gymnastics  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contests.  To 
eliminate  all  criticism  such  contests  should  be  con- 
ducted privately,  with  the  observation  and  applause 
of  only  the  children  themselves.  And  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  .  thought  that  because 
America  excels  the  world  in  individualized  athletics, 
such  a  distinction  means  lasting  good  to  the  nation. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  men  who  have 
achieved  fame  as  sprinters,  hurdlers,  rowers,  swim- 
mers, Marathon  runners,  etc.  have  seldom  attained 
more  than  middle  age.  The  training  and  career  of 
a  star  athlete  have  not  been  found  conducive  to 
long  life, 

Fourth.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  appli- 
cation of  medical  gymnastics  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Physical  Training  Department  in  our 
Public  Schools. 

The  records  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
medical  inspection  in  our  schools  shows  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  good  done  in  a  comparitively  short 
time.^  Much  praise  for  this  result  is  due  the  school 
physicians  and  their  efficient  aids,  the  school  nurses. 
But  in  reading  the  detailed  reports  of  what  has 
been  the  program  in  the  larger  cities  of  America, 
one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  prepond- 


erance of  attention  given  to  certain  classes  of  ail- 
ments and  the  entire  absence  of  treatment  for  cer- 
tain other  classes. 

Splendid  work  has  been  done  along  the  line  of 
prevention  of  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  of  treat- 
ment of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  throat  and 
the  teeth.  Nearly  every  large  city  gives  statistics 
of  cases  of  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  adenoids,  etc., 
but  only  two  in  the' entire  country  have  made  even 
slight  mention  of  treatment  of  orthopedic  defects 
or  of  cardiac  troubles.  Cases  requiring  orthopedic 
treatment  are  relegated  to  over-crowded  hospital 
clinics,  or  in  cities  where  there  are  no  such  clinics 
existing,  no  treatment  is  given.  Dr.  Barth  of  Mil- 
waukee frankly  declares  that  with  regard  to  medical 
inspection  in  the  schools  "no  provision  is  made  for 
the  weak,  the  anemic  or  the  crippled". 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  corps  of  school  physicans 
throughout  the  country  had  followed  a  schedule 
known  to  be  safe,  and  had  avoided  reference  to  af- 
fections that  require  complex  and  delicate  treat- 
ment. This  has  been  without  a  doubt  the  wisest 
course  since  the  treatment  of  ailments  by  medical 
gymnastics  has  been  known  to  but  few  practitioners 
and  less  harm  may  be  done  by  omission  than  com- 
mission. But  the  time  is  approaching  when  cases, 
that  have  been  properly  diagnosed  by  the  physician, 
may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  trained  and  skillful 
medical  gymnasts  whose  work  is  unique  and  indi- 
vidual, and  quite  outside  the  province  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  either  physician  or  a  nurse.  The 
new  title  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  can  not  cover 
the  whole  subject  unless  it  includes  a  knowledge  of 
this  particular  branch  of  therapeutics. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion with  regard  to  Public  Health,  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  value  of  the  school  nurse.  Now  let 
the  authorities  go  a  step  farther  and  provide  the 
medical  gymnast. 

Today  we  find  in  most  of  the  large  American 
department  stores  a  place  provided  for  the  medical 
treatment  of  patrons  and  employes.  Why  not  have 
an  equally  good  arrangement  in  the  large  public 
schools?  The  department  of  School  Hygiene  should 
include  a  school  physician,  a  director  of  physical 
training  who  understands  medical  gymnastics,  and 
a  corps  of  assistants  of  physical  training,  medical 
gymnasts  and  nurses.  The  duty,  of  the  physician 
is  to  examine  the  pupils,  to  classify  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  to  diagnose  the  cases  needing  treatment, 
and  to  keep  watch  of  the  progress  of  the  cases.  The 
director  of  physical  training  should  plan  the  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  work  for  the  different  classes  of 
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pupils  which  should  be  separated  into  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  ability,  not  according  to 
the  school  grades.  He  should  supervise  not  only 
the  gymnastics  but  the  hygiene  as  well,  having  a 
strict  regard  for  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  rest 
periods.  The  assistants  in  physical  training  should 
teach  the  classes  according  to  the  plans  of  the  di- 
rector ;  their  work  is  simple.  The  nurses  should 
have  the  care  of  all  children  requiring  simple  medi- 
cal treatment,  much  as  they  do  in  the  hospitals. 

But  the  medical  gymnast  would  be  a  new  feature 
in  our  schools.  His  work  is  unlike  that  of  the  medi- 
cal director  or  of  the  teacher  of  physical  training, 
and  it  is  very  different  from  nursing.  The  medical 
gymnast  would  treat  eases  requiring  a  special  mode 
of  manual  and  gymnastic  treatment.  He  should 
be  competent  to  treat  various  conditions  arising 
from  defects  of  circulation,  digestion,  locomotion, 
etc.,  such  as  anemia,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  hys- 
teria, neurasthenia,  synovitis,  rickets,  Colles'  frac- 
ture, dislocations,  sprains,  torticollis,  chorea,  and  in- 
fantile paralysis  (after  the  acute  stage  has  passed 
and  deformity  is  present).  He  could  give  a  special 
kind  of  treatment  in  heart  affections,  he  could  give 
specific  exercises  for  disorders  of  the  chest  and  he 
(  could  improve  the  general  health  in  cases  of  epil- 
epsy. His  best  efforts  would  be  required  in  the 
orthopedic  cases. 

The  treatment  of  all  tuberculous  diseases  depends 
largely  on  the  prophylaxis.  Physical  strength  is 
the  best  weapon  with  which  to  defy  the  onslaught. 
If  the  physical  strength  increases,  the  vitality  will 
increase  and  the  germs  may  succumb.  Gymnastics 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  prophylactic  agents.  Chil- 
dren whose  family  history  shows  tuberculosis  or 
who  have  a  narrow  chest  and  round  shoulders, 
should  be  given  daily  exercises  for  special  develop- 
ment of  the  chest.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
the  type  of  movements  should  be  heaving  moments, 
shoulder  blade  and  balance  movement  and  res- 
piratory exercises.  Chest  percussion  should  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  treatment.  The  lesson 
should  also  contain  exercises  to  increase  the  nutri- 
tion and  the  tenacity  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Di- 
gestion should  be  improved  and  skin  evaporation 
increased  and  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  cells. 

Infantile  paralysis  requires  an  extended  treat- 
ment. The  muscles  that  are  atrophied  must  be 
trained,  and  by  delicate  exercises  new  cell  areas 
may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  diseased. 
Time  will  not  permit  the  details  of  the  treatment 
of  the  various  ailments  which  should  come  under 


the  attention  of  the  medical  gymnast.  If  we  con- 
sider only  a  single  phase  of  corrective  work,  viz : 
that  of  scoliosis,  commonly  known  as  curvature  of 
the  spine,  we  shall  see  that  the  great  benefit  result- 
ing from  proper  attention  to  this  defect  is  alone 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  school  clinic 
where  medical  gymnastic  treatment  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Scoliosis  usually  appears  about  the  seventh  year, 
but  under  twenty  years  a  case  should  yield  to  treat- 
ment. Where  children  are  ill  nourished  the  bones 
are  soft  and  deformity  readily  appears.  The  habits 
of  school  children  render  them  especially  prone  to 
this  deformity,  but  unless  there  is  some  complica- 
tion, the  defect  may  be  entirely  corrected  in  a 
school  infirmary,  where  the  child's  treatment  may 
be  made  as  regular  and  constant  as  his  daily  les- 
sons. 

The  training  of  the  normal  child  consists  of  exer- 
cises to  be  taken  by  the  child  himself.  The  training 
of  the  abnormal  child  requires  that  some  of  the  exer- 
cise should  be  applied  by  another.  The  treatment 
of  deformities  and  other  abnormalities  requires  a 
knowledge  of  both' educational  and  medical  gymna- 
tics.  For  instance,  in  treating  scoliosis,  special  ex- 
ercises should  be  given,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  produce  only  slight  change  in  the  part  affected, 
while  producing  development  and  other  changes 
in  the  abnormal  side.  In  addition  to  these  exer- 
cises there  must  be  a  carefully  prescribed  manual 
treatment. 

That  the  materia  gymnastica  of  the  Department 
of  Hygiene  or  the  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  complete,  the 
schools  must  be  provided  with  a  room  fitted  up  as 
an  infirmary,  where  a  medical  gymnast  may  take 
charge  of  cases  requiring  his  skill.  If  not  possible, 
for  financial  or  other  reasons,  to  have  an  expert 
specially  engaged  for  each  school,  one  operator 
could  be  employed  by  several  schools,  each  school 
being  visited  for  two  or  three  hours  three  times  a 
week.  In  small  towns  and  in  private  schools  the 
director  of  gymnastics  should  be  one  whose  train- 
ing has  included  the  neccessary  instruction  to  ren- 
der him  competent  not  only  to  teach  gymnastics  to 
the  healthy  pupils,  but  to  treat  cases  requiring  medi- 
cal or  as  it  sometimes  is  called,  therapeutic  gym- 
nastics. In  every  case  the  one  who  gives  this  spe- 
cial treatment  should  have  the  diagnosis  of  either 
the  school  doctor  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
official,  of  any  good  physician. 

I  had  occasion  to  read  a  paper  dealing  with  this 
subject  before  the  American  Physical  Education 
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Association  at  a  convention  in  Montreal.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  a  physician  present  while 
appreciating  the  importance  and  value  of  this  work 
raised  the  objection  that  if  such  a  clinic  were  es- 
tablished in  the  schools,  it  would  take  patients  away 
from  the  physicians  and  the  orthopedic  surgeons. 
This  is  like  saying  that  if  a  scientist  makes  a  dis- 
covery of  great  value  to  the  public  health,  he  should 
not  give  it  broadcast  to  the  medical  profession  at 
large,  but  should  keep  it  for  his  own  emolument  or 
sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Not  long  ago,  we  had 
a  notorious  example  of  this  kind,  resulting  in  a  uni- 
versal condemnation.  Health,  like  salvation,  should 
be  free  to  all.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there 
are  only  a  few  doctors  of  medicine  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  treatment  of  disease  by  corrective 
gymnastics.  Even  if  they  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  they  do  not  make  the  work  a  specialty 
because  of  the  amount  of  manual  work  required. 
And  unless  these  physicians  have  studied  gymnas- 
tics they  will  still  be  forced  to  have  assistance  from 
teachers  of  physical  training  in  order  to  obtain  cer- 
tain results  in  their  work.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  of  the  medical  gymnast  does  not  conflict 
with  that  of  the  physician,  but  is  closely  allied  to  it, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  the  physical  trainer,  and  yet 
is  distinctly  separate  from  either;  and  a  department 
of  school  hygiene  to  be  effective  must  have  the  ser- 
vices of  all  three  experts. 

The  modern  educator  is  aiming  at  making  edu- 
cation practical.  The  crux  of  the  whole  situation 
is  in  the  making  of  the  child  a  good  machine,  where- 
by his  life  work  may  be  well  performed.  In  order 
to  make  a  good  machine  there  must  be  a  good  mach- 
inist. If  the  child  is  given  the  wherewith  to  make 
and  create,  the  motive  power  behind  the  tools  must 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

Some  children  are  naturally  strong  and  well  de- 
veloped. They  have  no  need  of  aid  to  nature.  But 
our  schools  are  full  of  weaklings.  Shall  they  be 
condemned  and  in  a  way  excommunicated  from  the 
world  of  life  and  work? 

Let  us  urge  upon  school  authorities  the  need  of 
listening  to  the  cry  of  the  children^ — children  who 
might  be  made  strong  and  sound,  who,  because  they 
are  unable  to  take  the  exercises  given  to  normal 
children,  are  left  out  entirely  from  the  benefits  of 
physical  training,  and  relegated  to  a  gradual  devel- 
opment of  deformity  and  consequent  early  death, 
for  deformity  rarely  remains  statical,  it  improves  or 
it  increases.  If  there  were  no  remedy  and  that 
right  at  hand,  we  should  be  less  culpable  in  sitting 
passively  by  while  this  neglect  goes  on.    But  there 


are  methods  by  which  these  little  sufferers  may  be 
made  straight  and  whole,  and  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  medical  gymnasts  who  are  capable  of 
treating  such  cases,  so  that  if  the  schools  give  the 
opportunity  and  create  positions  for  such  experts, 
the  supply  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

In  educational  circles  not  long  ago  a  widespread 
interest  arose  in  the  discussion  of  eugenics,  the 
evolution  and  development  of  the  fit  and  the  eli- 
mination and  extinction  of  the  unfit.  In  direct  line 
with  this  thought  comes  the  training  and  strength- 
ening of  the  weak  that  they  may  become  useful 
citizens. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  man- 
kind has  made  and  the  enormous  improvements  in 
his  environment  so  that  he  is  better  fed  and  housed 
and  clad  than  ever  before,  better  educated,  and 
longer  lived,  it  is  an  open  question  if  he  is  more 
vigorous  in  body  and  mind  than  were  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  man  today  would 
be  of  a  far  better  physical  type  if  the  principles  of 
eugenics  had  been  practised  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  Surely  there  would  be  a  check  to  degener- 
acy and  a  gain  in  racial  fitness.  Those  who  have 
strongly  advocated  eugenics  have  not  been  very 
clear  as  to  the  methods  to  be  followed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  results. 

It  would  seem  that  just  here  the  doctrine  of  phy- 
sical education  should  come  with  a  new  and  special 
meaning  to  the  world  of  scientists.  Let  them  begin 
their  movement  with  a  universal  introduction  of  a 
rational  system  of  gymnastics  into  all  schools,  both 
public  and  private. 

The  coming  years  will  see  established,  not  only 
in  European  countries  but  in  our  own,  laws  pro- 
viding that  the  health  and  development  of  children 
shall  be  assisted  and  maintained  by  the  practice  of 
regular  exercises  and  that  until  the  pupil  has  ab- 
tained  a  certificate  showing  his  physical  condition 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and  that  certain  tests 
ordained  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  been  suc- 
cessfully passed,  attendance  at  all  the  prescribed 
kinds  of  exercise  shall  be  compulsory. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
physical  training  profession  should  acquaint  the 
body  of  school  educators  with  the  fact  that  if  there 
is  a  question  of  choice  between  two  teachers  of  phy- 
sical training,  one  possessing  a  college  degree  and 
the  other  a  diploma  from  a  special  school  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  gymnastics,  the  college  degree 
should  not  outweigh  the  special  diploma  unless  its 
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holder  has  had  a  technical  course  fitting  him  to 
teach  gymnastics. 

The  physical  training  profession  should  take 
steps  to  make  their  position  clear  and  definitely  to 
settle  their  standing  in  the  educational  field.  Edu- 
cators have  a  tendency  to  weigh  all  goods  by  the 
same  standards.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
teacher  of  Mathematics  or  History  or  French  is 
better  fitted  for  his  work  by  his  college  course  and 
the  degree  confers  distinction.  But  the  schools 
wherein  teachers  of  physical  training  are  prepared 
are  planned  on  college  lines,  and  the  studies  taught 
are  all  in  advance  of  High  School  courses,  and  some 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  medical  schools. 
Such  schools  give  specific  knowledge  for  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  the  human  body.  Unless  a 
candidate  for  supervisor  of  physical  education  has 
had  a  thorough  course  in  the  special  normal  schools 
of  physical  training,  or  its  equivalent,  he  should 
not  be  considered  eligible  for  such  a  position,  even 
though  he  be  graduate  of  several  universities  or 
medical  schools. 

Members  of  the  physical  training  profession 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  edu- 
cators the  fact  that  their  first  duty  to  the  child  is 
to  provide  him  with  the  strength  necessary  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Knowledge  must  be  considered  sec- 
ondary to  health.  The  nation  that  saves  its  citi- 
zens by  enabling  them  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness 
is  performing  one  of  the  greate  t  feats  in  modern 
education  and  one  of  the  highest  services  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole.  And  we  must  show  that  to  ac- 
complish this  result  what  is  needed,  in  our  schools 
is  not  the  production  of  a  few  over-developed  ath- 
letes, but  an  all  round  physical  training,  which 
should  increase  the  vital  capacity  and  promote  the 
bodily  development  of  every  child  in  the  school, 
so  that  they  may  enter  into  the  fulness  of  life  and 
know  the  joy  of  living.  Only  then  will  physical 
training  deserve  to  be  called  physical  education. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION 

BY  LILLIAN  C.  RATIGAN 

Never  since  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  knight- 
hood was  in  flower  has  there  been  a  war  in  which 
the  health  and  physique  of  the  common  soldier  have 
been  looked  after  as  in  the  one  just  ended.  Nor 
have  there  been  armies  in  which  physical  educa- 
tion has  played  the  part  it  is  playing  today.  What 
is  the  reaction  of  the  war  upon  physical  education? 


The  war  has  done  what  it  would  have  taken  fifty 
years  of  education  to  accomplish,  it  has  awakened 
the  people  to  the  need. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  told  that  is  new  nor  any 
important  prophecies  made,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
think  over  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  and  to 
notice  the  trend  of  things  in  the  profession  due  to 
the  war. 

The  declaration  of  war  found  the  nation  unpre- 
pared in  its  means,  in  its  methods,  in  its  men. 
From  every  city,  town  and  rural  community  in  the 
land  boys  have  gone  to  the  camps,  many  of  them 
pale,  weak,  stooped  and  awkward.  The  country 
boy  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  having  better 
health  and  able  to  bear  more  hardships  than  the 
boy  who  has  been  raised  in  the  city.  He  has  had 
a  chance  to  live  in  God's  great  outdoors  and  to  en- 
joy life  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  his 
city  brother ;  but  when  the  draft  called  for  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  the 
young  men  from  the  city  passed  the  physical  ex- 
aminations with  a  higher  average  than  the  men 
from  the  country. 

Here  is  where  physical  education  comes  into  its 
own  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
law  enforcing  it  in  all  schools  will  soon  be  passed 
We  hear  already  of  some  schools  that  are  planning 
to  meet  the  criticism  and  the  needs  of  the  day  by 
increasing  the  time  given  to  physical  education. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  very 
active  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  introducing 
military  training  into  the  grammar  and  high  schools, 
it  is  all  very  praiseworthy  but  not  at  all  necessary ; 
rather  it  is  desirable  to  provide  pupils  with  the 
physical  education  and  the  medical  inspection  the 
army  authorities  advise.  We  need  all  the  influence 
we  can  arouse  to  secure  for  the  boys  soon  to  reach 
the  draft  age  a  chance  to  get  into  the  condition 
they  need  to  pass  the  examinations  for  army  ser- 
vice. • 

The  physical  education  profession  must  join  with 
the  medical  profession  in  conducting  these  examina- 
tions, and  physical,  medical  and  surgical  attention 
must  be  given  where  necessary.  Within  one  month 
after  the  opening  of  schools  every  boy  above  six- 
teen years  of  age  should  know  of  his  physical  con- 
dition whether  physically  fit  or  unfit. 

He  will  be  thrilled  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
You  can  count  on  him  to  respond  to  the  appeal  to 
correct  his  defects  and  to  make  himself  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  his  Uncle  Sam,  in  case  further  occasion 
should  arise. 
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*THE  "VACANT  APARTMENTS"  THAT 
CAUSE  RHEUMATISM 


BY  DR.  WM.  BRADY 

That  focal  infection  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
majority  of  chronic  joint  troubles — commonly  called 
"rheumatism" — is  as  definitely  established  as  is 
the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis.  At  pre- 
sent, unfortunately,  there  is  no  infallible  way  of 
determining  in  advance  whether  a  focus  or  depot 
of  infection,  once  detected,  is  really  the  specific 
cause  of  the  joint  trouble  in  a  given  case.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  infection  be  in  the  gums,  at 
the  roots  of  the  teeth,  in  the  tonsils,  in  the  colon, 
in  the  pelvic  organs,  in  the  appendix,  the  gallsac, 
or  the  nasal  accessory  sinuses,  once  unearthed  the 
only  test  is  the  therapeutic  test,  that  is  to  say,  eradi- 
cate the  septic  focus  surgically  or  otherwise  and 
see  what  we  shall  see. 

People  with  rheumatism  must  remember  that 
there  is  always  a  reasonable  limit  beyond  which 
complete  restoration  of  a  damaged  joint  is  naturally 
impossible.  When  a  "chronic  rheumatism"  has  been 
neglected  or  passively  endured  or  empirically  mal- 
treated for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  chances  are 
that  such  grave  pathological  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  joint  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  regaining 
normal  functional  condition,  even  if  the  right  sep- 
tic focus  is  found  and  radically  treated. 

Rheumatism  is  in  many  respects  very  much  like 
a  so-called  "cold"  in  the  head.  It  is  a  sort  of  de- 
lusion you  have  in  your  head.  Vaguely  you  blame 
the  weather  for  it — our  changeable  weather.  Damp- 
ness, drafts,  chilling,  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
getting  wet  in  the  rain,  living  in  damp  houses  or 
in  low  valleys — all  these  things  still  hold  a  hal- 
lowed place  in  the  imaginary  pathology  of  "colds," 
"catarrh,"  malaria,  pneumonia,  grippe,  infantile  par- 
alysis and  rheumatism. 

If  a  doctor  applies  the  name  "rheumatism"  to 
your  trouble  today  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  diffidence,  or 
poverty  or  both — his  diffidence  and  your  pover- 
ty. He  hates  to  put  you  to  the  expense  of 
the  routine  tests  which  the  eminent  specialist  in- 
variably applies  in  order  to  determine  what  is  really 
wrong  with  a  patient ;  he  fancies  you  would  prefer 
to  spend  the  money  for  liniment,  mieral  water,  visits 
to  fashionable  resorts,  queer  kinds  of  baths,  any- 
thing conventional  and  interesting,  than  spend  it 
for  mere  data.  He  hates  to  take  your  money  for 
data  because  he  cannot  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 


first  test  costing,  say,  $35,  or  the  third  or  fifth, 
costing  as  much  more,  will  find  the  focus!  Bitter 
experience  has  taught  him  that  many  a  victim  of 
rheumatism  who  thinks  nothing  of  paying  a  lawyer 
$500  for  keeping  him  out  of  jail  six  months  raises 
a  howl  that  can  be  heard  round  the  world  when  a 
doctor  taxes  him  $500  for  keeping  him  out  of  misery 
thirty  years. 

I  have  observed  that  rheumatism  is  like  a  "cold" 
in  the  head.  It  is  indeed  a  common  sequel  to  a 
neglected  "cold."  A  head  "cold"  that  hangs  on.  is 
usually  nothing  less  than  infection  of  one  of  the 
accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose. 

W  hen  a  simple  inflammation  travels  from  the 
lining  of  the  nose  to  the  lining  of,  say,  the  frontal 
sinus,  the  narrow  outlet  by  which  that  sinus  na- 
turally drains  and  ventilates  into  the  nasal  cavityj 
becomes  swollen  and  perhaps  occluded,  and  then 
the  accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  within  the 
closed  apartment  causes  considerable  tenderness  or 
frontal  headache  or  so-called  "neuralgia,"  compli- 
cating the  "cold."  If  such  conditions  persist  for  a 
time  the  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  may  go  'on 
to  purulent  inflammation,  and  the  retained  pus  be- 
comes a  grave  menace  to  victim's  health.  In  an 
acute  case  you  have  all  the  thrills  of  an  "ulcerated 
tooth,"  only  the  trouble  is  just  so  much  closer  to 
the  cerebral  center. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  sinusitis  are  too  variable 
and  indefinite  to  describe.  A  doctor's  examination 
with  headlight  and  nasal  speculum,  is  essential  for 
the  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment  of  either  acute 
or  chronic  sinusitis.  But,  if  you  have  a  touch  of 
rheumatism,  plus  any  of  the  following  troubles,  it 
might  be  well  to  let  the  doctor's  light  shine  in  your 
sinus :  Obstruction  of  the  breathing  passages,  fre- 
quent headaches,  vertigo,  defective  vision,  chronic 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  eyelids,  frequent  slight 
sore  throat,  continuous  discharge  from  nose  or  in- 
cessant hawking,  a  bad  odor  which  you!  notice 
yourself,  mental  dullness,  poor  memory,  constant 
desire  to  clear  the  throat,  loss  of  appetite,  anemia, 
and  especially  if  there  is  a  noticeable  change  in 
symptoms  when  lying  down  and  standing  up,  or 
temporary  relief  after  active  exercise. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  suites  of  vacant  ap- 
artments in  the  skull,  any  of  which  may  become 
the  business  office  or  central  supply  station  for  a 
case  of  nice  warm  furnished  rheumatism. 


*Reprint. 
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NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 

To  help  establish  in  every  school  in  America 
physical  education  for  the  health  and  bodily  effi- 
ciency of  the  children  is  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Physical  Education  Service  with  its  Headquarters 
in  the  Homer  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Shocked 
by  the  revelation  of  the  national  tendency  toward 
physical  degeneration  shown  in  the  draft  examina- 
tions and  the  surveys  of  school  children,  a  National 
Committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  has  secured  the  establishment  of  this 
Service  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  this  Service, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P. 
Claxton,  states : — "I  have  long  believed  that  the 
establishment  of  good  health  and  right  health  habits 
is  of  the  first  and  greatest  importance  in  education 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation — ".  Phy- 
sical education  as  promoted  by  the  National  Ser- 
vice includes  periodic  examinations  to  discover  in- 
cipient physical  defects,  regular  instruction  in 
health  habits  and  organized  physical  activities  in- 
cluding athletics,  setting  up  drills,  etc. 

That  the  children  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
children  in  the  cities  need  this  fundamental  sort 
of  education  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  surveys 
showing  physical  deficiency  as  prevalent  among 
the  children  of  the  rural  districts  as  it  is  also  among 
the  children  of  the  crowded  cities.  The  most  ef- 
fective mental  and  moral  training  will  not  go  far 
toward  the  making  of  all-round  American  citizens 
unless  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  health 
and  bodily  efficiency  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  thirteen  states  which  have  more  or  less  ef- 
fective laws  requiring  physical  education  in  all  the 
schools  are  as  follows: — California,  Deleware,  Illi- 
nois, Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Washington.  Bills  H.  R.  7  and  S.  1017,  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress,  plan  to  distribute  to  the  states 
for  the  promotion  of  physical  education  twenty 
million  dollars ;  this  money  to  be  distributed  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis,  each  state  being  required  to  appro- 
priate an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  an  essential  in  the  all- 
round  education  of  the  children,  the  organization 
of  wholesome  physical  activities  has  in  many  in- 
stances re-enforced  the  effort  of  school  authorities 


to  maintain  a  hundred  per  cent  attendance  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  State  Legislatures 
meeting  in  1920  will  consider  this  important  matter 
and  it  is  recognized  that  the  public  press  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  making  clear  to  the  people  the 
urgency  of  prompt  and  effective  action  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  physical  fitness  of  the  school  chil- 
dren. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service  stands 
ready  to  assist  by  furnishing  information  regarding 
the  programs  operating  under  existing  laws  in  the 
various  states  and  by  making  available  every  pos- 
sible sort  of  helpful  information. 

E.  DANA  CAULKINS,  Manager. 


A  LESSON  IN  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  who  wrote  the  "Diary  ot 
a  Real  Boy,"  described  his  experience  in  taking  ex- 
ercise to  a  reporter  of  the  Boston  Post.   He  said : 

I  have  been  taking  lessons  in  physical  culture. 

I  have  not  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it. 
but  I  am  better  than  I  was,  and  hope  that  in  time  1 
will  substantially  recover  the  use  of  my  limbs  and 
my  mental  faculties. 

I  cannot  understand  now,  and  in  cold  blood,  why 
I  took  lessons.  True  enough,  my  physical  condi- 
tion was  not  as  good  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  of 
my  graduation  from  college  some  forty  years  ago. 
I  did  not  weigh  as  much.  My  angles  were  more 
pronounced,  my  curves  fewer  in  number. 

But  I  was  perfectly  well.  Felt  well,  ate  well, 
slept  well,  when  I  did  not  eat  too  much  or  drink 
coffee  too  near  bedtime.  But  I  could  not  do  the 
slow  pull-up,  I  could  no  longer  dip  on  the  parallels, 
could  no  longer  run  the  hundred  yards,  and  couldn't 
skin  the  cat  to  save  my  life,  or  do  the  muscle-  grind 
for  a  king's  ransom. 

Now  I  was  once  very,  very  proud  of  my  ability 
to  skin  the  cat.  I  had  brought  little  from  my  four 
years  at  Harvard  but  buoyant  health  and  ability  to 
do  the  muscle-grind  and  the  slow  pull-up,  the  dips, 
and  to  skin  the  cat.  I  got  a  diploma  from  college 
How,  I  never  knew.  What  it  said,  1  never  knew, 
for  it  was  in  Latin  and  such  Latin  as  is  seen  only  in 
diplomas,  and  nowhere  else  under  the  canopy. 

It  was  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  the  Professor 
should  come  along.  Inevitable  but  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  not  only  took  me  into  camp,  but  took  my 
ten  dollars  also. 

The  Professor  wished  to  make  an  examination. 

I  side-stepped. 
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He  intimated  that  I  led  a  too  sedentary  life,  that 
I  looked  anemic,  that  I  needed  exercise. 

I  am  needing  exercise  badly.  My  joints  were 
fairly  rusty  from  disuse. 

The  Professor  expanded  his  chest  to  a  frightful 
degree  and  breathed  like  a  steam  whistle.  Could 
I  do  like?  I  could  not,  nor  could  I  im- 
agine anything  else  except  a  balloon,  a  football, 
or  a  squealbag  doing  the  like.    He  could  teach  me. 

The  Professor  bared  his  arm,  tightened  it  until 
it  was  bound  in  curving  muscles  from  wrist  to  el- 
bow. Could  I  show  the  like?  I  could  not.  He 
could  teach  me. 

The  Professor  stretched  out  his  leg,  made  it  rigid 
and  the  muscles  knotted  until  it  looked  like  a  trous- 
er-leg stuffer  with  baseballs.  Could  I  show  its 
equal?  I. could  not.  He  could  teach  me  and  all 
for  ten  dollars. 

I  wavered,  hesitated,  reeled  and  fell  into  the  trap. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ten 
dollars  to  develop  myself  abnormally  in  curves, 
bunches  and  knots,  to  be  able  to  breathe  like  a  steam 
whistle,  expand  like  a  soap  bubble,  and  more  than 
all,  to  skin  the  cat.  No  longer  would  my  lissom 
and  willowy  proportions  be  likened  by  the  irrever- 
ent public  to  a  jumping-jack,  an  ichneumon  fly  or  a 
daddy-long-legs.  No  more  would  casual  strangers 
remark  upon  my  utter  absence  of  physical  breath 
and  my  peculiar  fish-pole  development. 

So  I  bit,  signed  a  brass-nailed,  nickel-plated  agree- 
ment, paid  my  ten  dollars  and  promised  to  be  at  the 
rendezvous  at  8  p.  m. 

I  was  promptly  on  hand  at  the  hour  stated  and 
found  a  number  of  passe  athletes  awaiting  regenera- 
tion, or  reincarnation,  revivification  or  whatever  it 
might  properly  be  called. 

There  was  a  well  known  druggist  somewhat  in- 
clined to  embonpoint,  who  with  a  middle-aged  busi- 
ness man.  expected  to  have  their  too  solid  flesh  re- 
moved by  the  same  process  that  would  add  to  mine. 
A  young  and  already  famous  educator  of  rather  ath- 
letic build,  a  town  officer  of  sedentary  habit,  a  book- 
keeper with  pincenez,  and  several  others  seekers 
after  perpetual  youth  and  muscular  freshness  lined 
up  with  ten  dollar  bills  in  anxious  hand,  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  of  paying  the  last  doctor's  bill 
they  would  ever  be  obliged  to  pay. 

The  professor  arrived,  stately,  stocky,  muscular, 
well-groomed  and  imposing.  In  a  neat  speech  he 
informed  us  that  physical  illness  and  mental  affec- 
tion were  almost  without  exception  the  result  of 
an  enfeebled  bodily  condition  caused  by  want  of 
physical  culture,  or  proper  exercise  of  the  muscles. 


That  mens  sana  was  the  pre-rcquisite  of  corpus 
sanum.  Tha.t  proper  exercise  was  an  antidote  for 
over-corpulence,  emaciation,  habits  of  intoxication, 
total  abstinence,  mania-a-potu,  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  boils,  pimples,  heartache,  earache,  rheuma- 
tism, disease  of  infants,  feebleness  of  old  age,  senil- 
ity, insanity,  idiocy,  imbecility,  overeating,  starva- 
tion and  general  wretchness. 

This  offered  to  everyone  of  those  present  great  and 
abiding  hope  of  permanent  cures  for  which  ever  of 
the  above  complaints  they  were  then  and  there  suf- 
fering, and  each  and  everyone  of  us  thought  our  in- 
dividual contribution  well  invested,  as  we  hung 
breathless  on  his  words. 

Then  instruction  begun.  The  professor  blew 
himself  up  like  a  football  and  invited  imitation. 
Nobody  succeeded.  The  professor  explained  kind- 
ly but  firmly  that  15  minutes  practice  on  rising,  at 
noon  and  before  retiring  at  night,  would  in  time  de- 
velop us  extraordinarily. 

The  professor  lay  down  on  his  back  and  alter- 
nately raised  his  feet  rigidly  heavenward  and  de- 
pressed them  again  to  earth,  and  then  commanded 
us  to  do  likewise.  The  fat  men  succeeded,  the  thin 
men  failed  utterly. 

The  professor  reclined  again  and  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  his  body,  his  legs  remaining 
as  if  glued  to  the  floor.  Again,  at  his  command,  we 
essayed  to  do  it. 

The  thin  ones  succeeded,  the  fat  ones  succumbed 
and  lay  prostrate  and  panting. 

The  professor  tried  abdominal  breathing.  The 
fat  men  succeeded  to  a  man.  •  The  thin  men  did  not 
make  good. 

The  professor  stood  on  one  leg,  bent  his  knee  and 
squatted,  then  raised  himself,  still  on  one  leg.  The 
thin  men  succeeded  some  with  great  difficulty.  The 
fat  men  went  down  like  shots,  but  could  not  raise 
themselves  an  inch  to  save  their  lives,  especially  the 
druggist  and  the  middle-aged  business  man,  who 
had  to  be  lifted  up  by  their  thinner  companions. 

The  professor  raised  his  clinched  hands  heaven- 
ward, then  smote  the  circumambient  air  thrice,  and 
exhaled  his  breath  powerfully.  The  entire  line  of 
human  parrots  essayed  a  similar  flagellation  of  the 
atmosphere.  After  the  first  stroke  not  one  of  us  had 
any  breath  left,  and  the  two  last  strokes  on  empty 
bellows  wrenched  us  horribly. 

The  professor  arched  himself  on  his  extended 
arms  and  legs,  face  downward,  then  lowered  himself 
until  his  face  almost  touched  the  floor,  then  raised 
himself  on  his  finger  tips. 

Then  the  pupils  had  their  innings.    The  thin  men 
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succeeded,  the  medium  sized  accomplished  the  task 
with  excessive  and  groaning  exertion,  while  the  fat 
men  bumped  their  finely-chiselled  noses  and  their 
Jovelike  brows  on  the  floor,  and  had  to  be  rolled 
over  and  assisted  to  their  feet. 

The  professor  twisted  himself  sidewise,  striking 
the  air  with  extended  arms.  All  accomplished  this, 
in  somewhat  different  degrees  of  success,  however, 
inasmuch  as  I  and  the  noted  instructor  had  cricks 
in  the  back  and  stuck  in  dreadfully  distorted  posi- 
tions until  we  were  eased  back  into  normal  shape  by 
our  pitying  companions.  I  don't  know  about  the 
noted  instructor,  but  as  for  myself,  I  distinctly  felt, 
and  what  was  worse,  heard  my  dorsal  vertebrae 
creak  like  a  rusty  hinge. 

Then  the  professor  set  the  date  for  the  next  meet- 
ing and  having  urged  upon  us  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  moral  and  physical  cleanliness,  temperate  liv- 
ing, plenty  of  sleep  and  regular  exercise,  dismissed 
the  class. 

The  pupils  went  home  chattering  like  magpies. 
How  magnificent  to  be  rejuvenated,  sound  again, 
keen-eyed,  firm-fleshed,  blessed  in  mind  and  body ! 
And  all  for  ten  dollars  !  and  regular  practice  of  our 
lessons,  which  would  be  a  joy.  At  the  corner  of 
the  street  we  shook  hands  powerfully  to  show  our 
improvement  in  strength,  and  separated,  expecting 
to  meet  again.    We  never  did  as  a  complete  class. 

And  I  walked  thoughtfully  home  and  devoted  a 
a  part  of  my  unproductive  leisure  in  mowing  the 
lawn,  milking  and  feeding  the  cow,  feeding  the  pigs, 
picking  a  peck  of  peas,  and  a  couple  of  pans  of 
currents,  weeding  several  rows  of  chard,  thinning 
the  beets,  hoeing  corn  and  cabbages,  alternately 
dropping  my  occupation  and  attending  to  fifteen  tel- 
ephone calls  on  business  of  absolutely  no  impor- 
tance whatsoever,  dislocating  my  throwing  arm  in 
plugging  a  cat  and  thereby  breaking  a  window, 
bringing  in  a  hatful  of  new-laid  eggs  and  dropping 
two  on  the  newly  scrubbed  floor,  yanking  the  three- 
year-old  cosset  lamb  from  the  remains  of  a  choice 
bush  that  it  had  been  browsing  on  for  an  hour  and 
wondering  how  I  might  disguise  the  damage  from 
the  eyes  of  my  wife,  chopping  several  baskets  of 
wood  and  other  dolce  far  niente  occupations. 

It  is  true  I  certainly  am  not  the  man  I  might  have 
been  had  I  exercised  properly. 


HEALTH  DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


"Far  from  interfering  with  home  authority,  the 
school  must  be  an  adjunct  to  the  home  in  all  those 
activities  that  make  for  the  well-balanced  growth 


of  men  and  women,"  says  the  New  York  State  De- 
p.-^tment's  Bulletin  to  the  schools. 

"It  is  not  by  preaching  but  by  practice  that  we 
succeed  in  training  the  young  plant  into  healthy  and 
sturdy  growth.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
absurd  to  make  our  schoolhouses  sanitary  and 
'modern'  while  we  neglect  the  newest  and  most 
scientific  advances  in  the  conservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  medical  inspector,  the  school  nurse, 
and  the  well-informed  teacher  are  necessary  agencies 
to  conserve  and  promote  the  bodily  growth  and 
welfare  of  children.  By  their  united  vigilance  we 
hope  to  exclude  from  the  school  premises  every 
unsanitary  influence  that  can  be  controlled  by  mod- 
ern skill,  to  prevent  the  development  of  physical 
defects  in  children,  and  to  correct  every  remediable 
defect  that  impedes  their  progress  in  school  and  that 
can  be  discovered  by  expert  medical  examination. 

"The  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  frank  ef- 
fort to  build  up  the  child's  body  as  well  as  his 
mind,  to  strengthen  him  for  the  physical  stress 
and  strain  of  modern  life  as  well  as  for  the  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  his  intellectual  powers.  We 
believe  that  the  school  should  return  the  child  to 
his  home  at  the  age  of  14  to  18  years  in  better 
physical  condition  than  when  he  entered  the  pri- 
mary grade.  We  hope  also  that  this  service  of 
health  direction  will  reach  up  into  the  colleges  and 
universities,  as  it  now  reaches  down  into  the  kind- 
ergarten, and  extend  its  protecting  influence  around 
our  young  people  throughout  their  entire  course  of 
study." 


SIMPLICITY  IN  DRESS  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


A  firm  stand  against  extravagant  and  costly  wear- 
ing apparel  among  the  school  boys  and  girls  has 
been  taken  by  the  educators  of  the  West.  Super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  of  California,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Washington  recently  met  in 
California  and  determined  to  establish  at  once  in 
every  public  school  throughout  the  western  states 
a  permanent  course  in  thrift.  This  course  will  be 
graded  exactly  as  is  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy or  grammar  and  upon  a  plane  with  those 
studies. 

In  a  declaration  of  principles,  the  educators  made 
this  announcement :  "Extravagance  in  dress,  man- 
ifested in  many  ways  but  especially  in  the  purchase 
of  silk  hosiery,  silk  shirts,  neckties  and  expensive 
footwear  must  be  checked.  To  this  end  we  recom- 
mend that  school  principals  and  teachers  insist  up- 
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on  reasonable  economy  and  modesty  in  dress  and 
appeal  to  parents  and  pupils  to  cooperate  in  an  ef- 
fort to  check  such  extravagance." 

The  conference  was  called  at  the  instance  of 
Governor  John  J.  Calkins  of  the  Twelfth  District 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  who  is  also  'director  of  Sav- 
ings organization  for  the  district.  Representatives 
of  the  Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
requested  the  cooperation  of  the  educators  not  only 
in  working  out  a  program  of  instruction  in  thrift 
for  the  children  but  for  the  adults  of  the  West. 

The  state  superintendents  not  only  determined  on 
regular  thrift  courses  in  all  public  schools  but  ar- 
ranged to  establish  savings  societies  as  laboratories 
for  thrift  in  every  school  room  of  the  elementary  and 
high  schools.  They  also  drafted  a  memorial  to  the 
federal  government  urging  the  continuation  of  the 
Thrift  and  War  Saving  Stamp  campaign  as  a  per- 
manent policy  and  its  elaboration  by  the  issue  of 
penny,  nickel  and  dime  thrift  stamps. 

The  thrift  courses  and  laboratories  in  each  state 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  who  as  a  government 
official  will  bear  the  title  of  State  Educational  Direc- 
tor of  Thrift.  Mrs.  Josphine  C.  Preston,  president 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  Sup- 
erintendent of  public  instruction  of  Washington  was 
named  temporary  chairman  to  form  a  permanent 
organization  of  state  superintendents  of  the  West. 


THE  THRIFT  CAMPAIGN. 


Keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  pro- 
jected plans  for  a  National  Thrift  Week  beginning 
January  17,  1920,  has  been  evidenced  in  many  ways 
already.  The  purpose  of  the  week  will  be  the  en- 
deavor to  start  the  country  off  in  the  New  Year  with 
a  sound  financial  program  for  every  individual  and 
household.  Two  ends  are  sought.  First,  that  the 
condition  of  the  individual  be  improved,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  financial  and  industrial  strength  of  the 
nation  be  increased  by  the  great  sums  of  capital 
which  will  accrue  through  the  practice  of  steady 
saving  and  safe  investment  on  the  part  of  citizens. 

"The  importance  to  the  country  of  the  practice 
of  thrift  and  saving  by  the  individual  is  not  readily 
appreciable,"  said  William  Mather  Lewis,  director 
of  the  savings  division,  "until  its  results  in  the  ag- 
gregate are  summed  up.  While  the  country  was 
buying  twenty  billion  dollars  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  it  also  put  away  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  savings  bank  de- 
posits in  this  country  also  have  increased  some 


eight  billion  dollars  during  the  years  the  world  has 
been  at  war. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Educators  and  school  heads  of  Pennsylvania  have 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  thrift 
as  a  part  of  the  required  state  course  of  study  for 
schools.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  Educational 
Congress  recntly  held  at  Harrisburg  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  congress,  which  was  composed  of  prominent 
educators  of  Pennsylvania  including  city  and  coun- 
ty superintendents  and  high  school  principals,  took 
a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  making  both  teaching  of 
thrift  and  a  system  of  savings  by  means  of  gov- 
ernment securities  such  as  Thrift  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  in  schools,  a  required  part  of  public 
procedure  in  all  communities.  A  committee  of 
seven  headed  by  Prof.  George  F.  Zook  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
detailed  program  of  thrift  teaching  for  the  public 
Instruction  for  approval. 

MISSOURI 

Twelve  thousand  members  of  the  Southwest 
Missouri  Teachers  Association  who  met  recently  at 
Springfield,  Missouri  declared  their  unanimous  be- 
lief that  the  present  campaign  of  the  War  Savings 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and  prosperity,  to  the 
nation. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously,  the  teach- 
ers urged  that  thrift  instruction  become  a  prominent 
part  of  public  school  proceedure  and  that  the  issue 
and  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps 
by  the  Treasury  be  continued. 

OHIO. 

Thorough  and  successful  training  in  thrift  is  be- 
ing acquired  by  the  school  children  of  Ohio.  As  a 
result  of  that  training  according  to  reports  just  re- 
ceived by  the  Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  school  children  of  that  state  have  pur- 
chased over  five  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  worth 
of  government  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  this  year. 

For  the  public  schools  alone  the  pupils  have  an 
average  per  capita  saving  and  investment  in  these 
securities  of  $5.59  and  the  total  sales  to  the  pupils 
amounted  to  $5,122,202.09  up  to  November  11.  The 
holdings  of  parochial  school  has  added  $110,833.37 
to  that  sum. 

Elsie  Janis,  whose  efforts  to  entertain  the  men 
overseas  throughout  the  war  have  been  widely 
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recognized  by  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  did  not  cease 
'her  patriotic  efforts  with  the  close  of  the  war.  Long 
before  she  became  a  theatrical  luminary,  Miss  Janis 
used  to  go  to  school  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  When  she 
heard  the  children  of  Columbus  were  conducting  a 
thrift  drive  this  month,  Miss  Janis  wrote  to  the 
youngsters  where  she  went  to  school  encouraging 
them  in  their  efforts  to  save. 

Miss  Janis  has  a  unique  system  for  saving.  She 
says  the  best  way  to  save  is  to  forget  about  spend- 
ing. "I've  come  to  the  conclusion,"  she  wrote,  "that 
the  best  way  to  save  money  is  to  learn  to  forget. 
If  you  want  something  badly  that  you  know  you 
can't  afford,  think  it  over,  take  the  money  and  put 
it  away  and  then  forget  it.  You  will  find  that  you 
can  live  without  the  object  you  desire — and  you  can 
make  ends  meet  without  the  money  you  would  have 
paid  for  it.  I  went  into  a  shop  the  other  day  firmly 
intending  to  buy  several  gowns.  When  a  simple 
blue  serge  dress  was  two  hundred,  an  evening  gown 
two  fifty  and  a  coat  six  hundred,  I  walked  right  out 
and  turned  on  all  the  Christian  science  I  possess. 
I  took  fifty  dollars  and  with  it  bought  mother  and 
myself  each  a  hat  and  some  gloves.  I  took  the 
thousand  that  I  would  have  paid  if  I  had  not  come 
out  in  time,  and  bought  a  $1000  Treasury  Savings 
certificate.  We  came  home  and  pulled  out  all  our 
last  years'  dresses  and  decided  that  the  styles  of  last 
year  were  better  than  this  year — we  forgot  about 
the  certificate  but  it  won't  forget  about  us  because 
it  is  going  to  pay  us  4.27  per  cent  for  not  being 
weak-minded  and  vain  about  clothes. 

"If  you  are  a  kiddie  and  your  father  gives  you, 
let  us  say,  fifty  cents  week,  you  are  a  lucky  kiddie — 
but  if  by  chance  he  did  do  so,  try  going  without 
some  little  thing  that  costs  a  dime  every  week  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  little  you  will  miss  the 
little  thing  that  you  go  without  and  how  proud  you 
will  be  when  the  dimes  get  to  be  dollars. 

"The  life  of  a  real  money  maker  is  about  15  years. 
Once  you  learn  to  make  it,  it  comes  easy  but  unless 
you  learn  to  save  it,  it  goes  easier.  People  rarely 
sympathize  with  a  person  who  has  had  money  and 
lost  it.  Of  him  the  world  says :  'Poor  boob,  he  had 
his  chance,  why  didn't  he  hang  on  to  it.' 

"I  am  beginning  to  sound  like  Mrs.  Shylock  but 
really  I  am  sincere.  Save  and  forget — and  they 
never  will  give  a  benefit  for  you  in  your  old  age." 


Miss  Elinor  Wallace,  1917  ,and  Mr.  LeRoy  Gor- 
don Folkins  were  married  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
church,  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  the  twenty-ninth,  1919. 


WHAT  THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  FIRST  AID. 

(Timely  suggestions  from  the  Home  Economics 
Division,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior.) 

Quite  as  essential  in  the  schoolroom  as  a  box  of 
crayons  is  a  little  kit  of  first  aid  remedies.  Emer- 
gency measures  should  be  understood  by  the  chil- 
dren, but  the  supplies  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  teacher.  One  bottle  of  diamond-shaped,  blue 
colored  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets  should  be  kept 
that  any  cut  may  be  first  cleaned  in  antiseptic  solu- 
tion before  being  bandaged.  These  tablets  are  so 
poisonous,  that,  after  explaining  to  the  children 
their  use,  they  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
One  to  a  pint  of  water  makes  a  solution  in  which 
wounds  can  be  bathed. 

A  roll  bandage  for  cut  fingers  or  wounded  heads 
should  be  ready.  If  bleeding  is  excessive  a  teach- 
er must  remember  that  many  layers  of  bandage 
do  not  stop  the  bleeding  but  only  cover  up  the  blood 
and  prevent  recognition  of  excessive  flow.  Sharp 
pressure  must  be  made  over  the  wound  until  bleed- 
ing ceases.  Zinc  oxide  adhesive  tape  is  used  to  hold 
the  edges  of  wounds  together.  It  can  be  purchased 
in  rolls  two  inches  wide  and  torn  lengthwise  to 
any  width  needed.  The  cut  so  often  made  on  fore- 
head by  bat,  or  ball,  or  stone,  can  be  most  effective- 
ly treated  by  first  washing  in  antiseptic  solution 
and  then  bringing  the  edges  together  and  closing 
the  wound  with  short  pieces  of  adhesive  tape. 

Not  infrequently  a  child  breaks  a  bone  while  play- 
ing at  school.  If  the  skin  is  not  torn  by  the  jagged 
edges  of  the  bone,  no  serious  alarm  may  be  felt. 
A  few  slats  from  a  window  shutter,  a  yard  stick  cut 
into  pieces,  some  pine  kindling  smoothed  and  cut 
into  lengths ;  any  of  these  will  do  as  temporary 
splints.  The  prominences  of  the  broken  member 
should  be  padded  with  cotton  (a  one-half  pound  roll 
of  absorbent  cotton  should  be  a  part  of  every  school 
equipment)  and  the  splints  placed  parallel  on  the 
limb  and  firmly  bound  in  place.  The  binding  must 
be  tight  enough  so  that  no  muscle  contractions  will 
cause  the  bone  to  tear  the  flesh  but  must  not  be  so 
tight  that  circulation  is  impeded. 

Should  a  small  foreign  body  get  in  a  child's  eye, 
carefully  removing  it  by  using  the  rounded  point  of 
a  lead  pencil  neither  irritates  the  eye  nor  causes 
pain. 

If  a  child  chokes  On  a  foreign  substance,  he  should 
be  picked  up  by  the  heels  and  shaken.    If  too  large 
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for  this  treatment,  by  laying  quickly  over  the  teach- 
er's desk  or  table  with  face  downward  and  head  and 
shoulders  hanging  over  the  edge  and  giving  a  slap 
on  back,  will  usually  dislodge  the  offending  article. 

After  any  injury  to  a  child,  care  should  be  used 
that  the  child  is  kept  very  warm  by  added  wraps 
and  if  possible  a  drink  of  very  hot  milk.  No  teach- 
er should  assume  the  responsibility  of  administering 
internal  medicines. 


KEEP  SWIMMING  POOLS  CLEAN. 

To  keep  a  swimming  pool  clear  of  dirt  and  sedi- 
ment sprinkle  a  little  ammonia  alum  in  the  water 
occasionally.  This  will  send  the  sediment  to  the 
bottom  and  keep  the  water  clean  and  clear. 


HOW  TO  GET  AN  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL  IN 
YOUR  TOWN. 

(A  plan  of  procedure  suggested  by  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  which  is 
cooperating  with  the  Indiana  State  board  of  health 
H  the  open-air  school  movement  in  that  State. 
From  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation. May.  1919.) 

First,  know  the  facts  about  your  school  children. 

If  you  have  school  health  inspection,  study  and 
analyze  the  physician's  records. 

Visit  the  schools ;  learn  from  the  teachers  and 
school  records  how  many  children  are  behind  grade 
and  how  far;  get  the  facts  about  absences  through 
illness;  find  out  how  many  children  show  inatten- 
tion, marked  listlessness,  and  fatigue.  Consult  the 
visiting  nurse,  the  charity  organization  society,  the 
juvenile  court,  and  similar  organizations  for  facts 
about  children. 

If  you  have  none  of  these  organizations,  get  in 
touch  with  the  State  antituberculosis  or  the  State 
board  of  health. 

If  you  do  not  have  medical  inspection  in  your 
schools,  get  it  started. 

When  you  have  secured  your  data  and  con- 
sulted books  regarding  open-air  schools,  call  your 
group  together  and  make  your  plan. 

Ask  the  school  board  for  a  teacher  and  school 
equipment,  for  suitable  quarters  in  a  regular  school 
building  or  for  a  portable  house,  a  remodeled  house 
or  a  new  building. 

An  average-sized  schoolroom,  with  tables  and 
chairs  or  Moulthrop  desks,  in  place  of  regular  school 
seats,  will  serve  for  both  class  and  rest  room. 

If  possible,  enlist  the  domestic-science  depart- 
ment for  planning   and    serving   meals.    Ask  the 


school  board  for  two,  three  or  four  hours'  service  a 
week  from  the  school  physician  and  school  nurse. 

In  many  cities  in  the  United  States  the  board  of 
education  pays  all  expenses  for  full  open-air  school 
regime,  including  clothing,  cots,  food,  and  service; 
in  30  other  cities  the  school  board  maintains  open- 
air  classes  where  there  is  no  modification  of  the  re- 
gime. 

POSSE  NOTES. 

On  the  stormy  night  of  Friday,  October  23,  1919, 
the  old  students  determined  to  show  the  new  stu- 
dents all  the  curves  and  sidelights  of  school  life  in 
Posse  Gymnasium. 

They  had  notified  the  various  new  Seniors,  Jun- 
iors and  Freshmen  to  be  in  a  lecture  room  at  7.30. 
It  is  needless  to  say  they  were  very  much  present, 
either  from  fear  of  their  lives,  or  from  fear  of  miss- 
ing something. 

Misses  Swartz,  Reardon,  Hines  and  Mercereau 
conducted  the  ceremony,  and  indeed  it  was  a  solemn 
occasion  when  the  first  victim  was  brought  before 
the  audience.  The  audience  was  appreciative  and 
ready  to  enjoy  the  discomfort  of  the  poor,  dear,  new 
students. 

The  forced  stunts  were  original,  interesting  and 
to  the  victim  rather  disagreeble.  One  boy  tried 
to  propose  to  a  sweet,  bashful  girl.  The  question  is. 
which  was  the  more  bashful.  A  beautiful  fairy 
dance  Avas  executed  by  the  tall  blond  Junior  Pres- 
ident. Some  girls,  lying  on  their  stomachs,  hands 
on  hips,  ate  blueberry  pie.  And  a  talent  of  wonder- 
ful voice  quality  was  discovered,  when  some  girls 
sang  "Yankee  Doodle." 

After  many  other  stunts  were  enjoyed  and  en- 
dorsed, the  relenting  hearts  of  the  old  students 
prompted  them  to  serve  ice  cream  and  cake  to  their 
victims.  When  eats  were  devoured,  the  students  of 
last  year  went  home  happy  and  contented  with  a 
well  done  job  ;  the  students  of  this  year  went  home 
happy  and  feeling  very  much  initiated  and  a  part  of 
Posse  Gymnasium. 

G.  F.  McCREARY. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

Miss  C.  Grace  Torrey  has  been  appointed  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Training  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools  of  Boston.  Miss  Torrey  was  formerly  In- 
structor in  Physical  Training  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Boston. 

Miss  Gertrude  Macomber,  1914,  is  teaching  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Winona,  Minn. 

Miss  Caroline  H.  Westcctt,  1913,  is  in  charge  of 
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Physical  Training  in  the  High  School,  Portland, 
Me. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Tolman,  1917,  is  'having  a  similar 
position  in  the  High  School,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Angela  W.  Shea,  1917,  is  assistant  in  the  of- 
fice of  Dr.  W.  R.  MacAusland,  Boston. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Parker,  1917,  has  charge  of  gym- 
nastic in  the  High  Schools  of  Newport,  N.  Y.  and 
Poland,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Forrester  Pierce,  1916,  is  in  charge  of  gym- 
nastics and  athletics  in  the  Chattel  High  School, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Miss  Louise  Rice,  1918,  is  assistant  in  massage 
and  electrical  therapy  in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  G.  How- 
ard, Beacon  street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fahey,  1916,  and  Miss  Ruth  Miniter 
were  married  on  Saturday,  October  twenty-fifth, 
1919,  at  Brighton,  Mass. 

Miss  Antoinette  Vary,  1919,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  nurse  and  physical  instructor  at  Woodland 
Park  School,  Auburndalc,  Mass.,  the  Junior  De- 
partment of  Lasell  Seminary. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Lee,  1919,  is  teaching  Physiology 
and  Physical  Training  in  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  of  Ettricks,  Virginia. 

Miss  Gail  YVaitc,  1919,  is  teaching  gymnastics  at 
the  Phelps  School,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Burns,  1919,  is  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  the  Grafton  school,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Miss  Florence  Maybury,  1919,  is  head  of  the 
Dept.  of  Physical  Training  at  Christian  College. 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse  has  been  elected  president 


of  the  New  England  Woman's  Press  Association 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Literature  Committee  for  the 
Professional  Women's  Club  of  Boston  and  for  the 
Arts  and  Letters  Club  of  Boston  and  Brookline. 


IOWA  CHILD-WELFARE  RESEARCH  STA- 
TION EMPLOYS  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS. 

Work  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Sta- 
tion, established  two  years  ago  by  the  State  legis- 
lature as  an  integral  part  of  the  graduate  college 
of  the  State  university,  is  described  in  a  recent  state- 
ment from  Ellsworth  Faris,  acting  director,  calling 
for  research  assistants  on  salary. 

The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Station  are  those 
of  scientific  research  with  the  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  instruction  courses  of  the  university  as  part  of 
its  organization  and  equipment. 

"At  present  we  are  prepared  to  give  training  for 
the  doctorate  in  child  psychology  and  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  child,  with  unusual  opportunities  for 
scholarly  men  and  women  with  the  degree  who 
wish  to  continue  advanced  research  under  favor- 
able and  standardized  conditions,''  said  Dr.  Faris. 

"A  group  of  research  students  are  now  at  work 
and  we  can  offer  appointments,  with  stipends  rang- 
ing from  $480  to  $1,500,  as  research  assistants,  to 
exceptional  men  and  women  with  scientific  insight, 
abandon,  arid  preliminary  training  for  research 
work.  The  research  assistant  devotes  four  hours 
per  day  to  some  phase  of  research  in  progress  in  the 
<tatij>p  and  in  addition  may  carry  a  schedule  ot 
courses  or  devote  himself  to  his  own  problem.  No 
teaching  is  required." 
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AN  AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, 
by  Hartvig  Nissen. 

What  is  there  in  life?  Why  are  we  born?  These 
are  questions  which  frequently  are  in  my  thoughts 
during  my  lonely  walks  in  the  day  and  when  restless 
and  awake,  I  turn  on  my  bed  at  night. 

Is  human  nature  in  itself  a  constant  longing  for 
something  else — something  we  can  not  reach, — or, 
when  we  think  we  have  obtained  it,  we  are  not  satis- 
fied, but  wish  for  more — or,  as  often  happens,  wish 
to  return  to  what  has  been,  or  to  what  we  had  yester- 
day? Or  am  I  the  only  one  with  such  a  nature — 
different  from  everybody  else? 

The  great  Norwegian  poet,  Henrik  Wergeland,  says : 
"Life  is  a  constant  sigh  for  'Eternity.'  "  And  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  the  same  which  I  also  feel,  but  "Eter- 
nity." where  is  it?  Is  there  then,  really  a  life  after 
this"'    Where  and  how?    Who  can  answer  it? 

Anyway,  let  us  try  to  find  our  calling  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  We  all  have  a  certain  place  to  fill  in 
this  world,  a  certain  duty  towards  our  country  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  one's  life  and  work,  even  of 
the  humblest,  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  of  some 
good  and  be  a  spur  for  many  a  younger  person  to  do 
something  more  and  better. 

When  I,  therefore,  now  shall  try  to  bring  forth  my 
memories  and  impressions  and  make  a  picture  of 
the  life  of  a  man,  who  has  always  had  high  ideals  and 
always  been  longing  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder; 
but  who  has  never  has  been  able  to  reach  further 
than  to  a  humble  midway,  I  shall  make  it  in  three 
parts,  viz: — 

My  Childhood,  Youth  and  Working  Days. 

My  Childhood. 

Born  on  a  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  July  at  "Kongs- 
havn" — King's  Haven — one  of  the  loveliest  estates  near 
Kristiania,  Norway,  one  would  believe  that  everything 


looked  bright  and  happy.  And,  surely,  my  child- 
hood always  stands  before  me  as  the  most  glorious 
and  happy  part  of  my  life.  Especially,  Kongshavn, 
this  beautiful  place  close  by  the  fjord  with  Ekeberg — 
a  small  mountain — right  behind  it.  The  older  I  am, 
the  more  I  think  and  dream  of  this,  my  childhood's 
home.  I  hardly  ever  dream  except  in  connection  with 
Kongshavn,  and  my  day  dreams  have  always  been  to 
return  and  live  my  last  days  there. 

But,  ah,  it  is  not  what  it  was  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  when  we  left  it.  Then  I  knew  every  tree,  every 
branch,  every  little  stone;  but  now  it  has  been  cleared 
and  robbed,  and  but  few  of  the  old,  dear  trees  are  left. 

Here  I  took  my  first  steps;  here  I  ran  around  in 
the  field  and  woods,  among  flowers  and  trees  on  rocks 
and  in  the  water;  here  I  caught  the  first  butterfly, 
the  first  crab,  the  first  fish.  Here  I  learned  the  song 
of  the  birds,  the  run  of  the  squirrel;  here  I  learned  to 
climb  trees  and  rocks,  to  row,  to  sail  and  to  swim;  to 
skate  and  to  use  the  skis.  Here  I  had  my  first  danger- 
ous adventure. 

I  was  about  five  years  old,  my  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  were  away,  only  the  little  children 
were  at  home.  We  had  a  black  poodle  dog,  Burman, 
with  whom  I  used  to  play  and  to  ride  on  his  back.  I 
had  seen  my  elder  brothers  hold  a  piece  of  bread  for 
Burman  near  the  water,  and  make  him  jump  for  it, 
when  they  threw  it  out .  Now  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  me  to  try  the  same  experiment.  Burman  and  I 
run  to  the  water,  the  bread  in  my  hand ;  the  dog  puts 
his  feet  on  my  shoulders  and  out  I  go  on  my  head 
in  the  water.  It  was  a  very  stormy  day  with  high 
seas,  and  it  was  very  deep  where  I  fell  in,  but  the 
waves  threw  me  up  against  the  shore  so  I  got  hold 
of  some  rocks  and  crawled  up.  When  I,  dripping 
wet  and  crying,  came  up  in  the  garden,  I  met  all  the 
servants  and  Burman,  who  had  run  straight  home  and 
pulled  the  coachman's  trousers  and  barked  till  they  all 
followed  out  to  see  what  it  all  meant. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  to  climb  in  the  cherry  trees  and 
balancing  on  a  small  branch  high  up,  eat  as  many 
berries  as  I  possibly  could  get  down.  As  I  was  small 
and  light  and  quite  active  for  my  age,  I  was  considered 
a  hero  among  the  children,  because  I  could  climb 
higher  than  anybody  else. 

I  remember  how  I  stood  and  looked  after  the  boat, 
which  carried  my  father  and  the  school  children  to 
the  city  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  glittering  in  the 
water  and  leaped  like  small  silver  sparks  on  the  lightly 
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curling  waves.  Oh,  it  was  a  delightful  sight — one 
of  those  grand  nature-pictures  which  one  never  forgets. 

My  father,  who  was  the  owner  and  head  principal 
of  a  private  school  with  seven  hundred  boys  and  three 
hundred  girls  in  different  buildings,  kept  a  big  and 
very  hospitable  house,  and  in  Konsghavn  we  had 
frequently  guests.  There  was  never  a  Sunday  without 
a  big  company  both  for  dinner  and  supper,  adults 
and  children,  and  it  was  a  frequent  enjoyment  in  the 
evening,  when  it  began  to  get  dark,  to  play  a  game 
of  "post  and  robbers"  all  around  the  garden,  while 
the  robbers  hid  behind  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
without  warning,  fell  upon  the  poor  letter  carriers. 
Another  enjoyment  was  to  sit  in  the  dark  and  tell 
ghost  stories  so  the  smaller  children  become  so  scared 
that  we  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  later  on.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  anyway,  to  tell  ghost  stories  and  to  scare 
children  with  buggeman,  etc.,  and  should  be  for- 
bidden in  every  home. 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  one  of  my  sisters 
became  engaged  to  be  married,  and  my  brother-in-law, 
who  was  a  first  class  singer,  used  to  sit  evenings  in 
the  garden  and  play  the  guitar  and  sing.  These  were 
moments,  which  I  never  forget.  There  is  a  chord  in  me 
which  never  has  been  developed,  and  I  feel,  if  I  had 
been  allowed  to  learn  music  while  a  child,  I  should 
have  become  quite  musical,  but  seven  of  my  older 
brothers  and  sisters  had  tried  it  without  success,  so 
I  and  two  younger  ones  were  not  permitted,  beyond 
the  singing  in  the  school.  «I  used  to  sit  in  a  corner 
of  the  sitting  room  and  listen  to  the  music  and  song 
of  others,  and  many  a  time  my  tears  would  roll  down 
my  cheeks;  my  heart  would  melt  and  every  string 
and  nerve  in  me  would  quiver  by  the  influence  of  the 
melodious  tones,  and  I  quite  forgot  where  I  was. 

Several  years  we  lived  in  the  city  during  the  winter, 
and  one  of  my  father's  friends,  who  was  a  congress- 
man often  brought  me  candy  and  cakes,  etc.,  after  a 
banquet  at  the  King's  palace.  One  day  in  the  Spring, 
when  I  was  some  seven  years  old,  he  gave  me  some- 
thing and  said  it  was  from  the  King,  but  now  I  had 
to  go  to  him  and  thank  him,  or  I  would  never  get  any 
more.  Of  course,  I  found  it  very  reasonable  and 
went  to  the  nursery  and  washed,  etc.,  asked  my  one-year 
older  sister  to  go  with  me,  and  then  we  both  walked 
up  to  the  palace.  The  soldier  on  picket  duty  out- 
side the  gate  must  have  thought  it  a  great  joke,  for 
after  I  had  told  my  story  he  let  us  pass.  At  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  my  sister  stopped,  while  I,  after  an- 
other encounter  with  a  soldier,  walked  on.  Arriving 
up  stairs  I  was  received  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court,  who  asked  me  to  wait  in  an  anteroom, 
while  he  went  in  to  speak  to  King  Carl.  After  a  while 
he  returned  and  said  that  the  King  was  very  busy  then, 


so  he  had  no  time  to  see  me,  but  if  I  would  come  back 
next  morning,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  me  call.  I 
returned  home  with  the  intention  of  coming  back,  but 
"the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,"  my  father  had  been  told 
and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go.  Why  not?  Perhaps  it 
might  have  led  to  something  else,  for  a  boy  whose 
thoughts  were  always  full  of  glory  and  high  heroism. 
It  was  an  innocent  joke,  which  the  jovial  King  Carl 
the  fifteenth  would  have  enjoyed. 

When  about  nine  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  danc- 
ing school  during  the  winter,  and  here  I  had  my  first 
experience  in  being  enamored.  A  little  "lady",  a 
year  younger  than  I  proved  too  much  for  my  fancy. 
It  is  said  that  I  had  uttered  words  like  these:  "Oh, 
that  beautiful  rose,  I  wish  I  could  be  with  her  forever!" 
and  certainly  it  must  have  been  quite  serious  from 
my  side.  I  made  friends  with  her  two-years-younger 
brother  and  called  frequently  at  the  house.  But  one 
afternoon,  the  children  were  in  the  garden  with  the 
nurse,  when  I  appeared,  and  the  brother  teased  his 
sister,  saying,  "Here  comes  your  sweetheart."  She 
burst  into  crying  and  her  tears  made  me  so  ill  at 
heart  that  I  never  called  again,  although  for  a  long 
time  after  I  would  hide  myself  on  street  corners  just 
to  see  her  pass  by. 

About  this  time,  or  probably  a  year  before,  I  had 
another  thrilling  experience.  One  afternoon  I  took 
the  pipe  of  our  coachman,  filled  it  hard  with  his  strong 
tobacco  and  went  out  to  a  friend's  house  where  we, 
hidden  in  the  court  yard,  took  turns  smoking  it.  Of 
course  I  became  deadly  sick  both  that  night  and 
next  day,  and  when  my  father  had  found  out  the 
reason,  I  received  a  real  good  old-fashioned  spanking. 
But  it  cured  me,  so  I  never  again  touched  tobacco  in 
any  form  till  I  was  twenty-one  years  old.  I  often  think 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  when  boys  want  to  smoke,  to 
see  that  they  have  more  than  plenty  at  once ;  in  most 
cases  they  will  get  sick  of  it  and  not  try  again. 

From  my  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year  we  lived  at 
Kongshavn  both  summer  and  winter,  and  as  the  boys 
had  to  be  in  school  at  eight  o'clock  every  day,  even 
Saturday,  I  had  to  walk  in  three  miles  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaving  home  at  seven  and  walk  home  again  after 
school  at  two  o'clock,  while  my  father  and  sisters 
would  ride  in  the  sleigh  in  the  winter  and  go  by  boat 
in  the  summer.  This  walking,  however,  as  well  as 
the  outdoor  life  in  the  woods  and  on  the  water, 
laid  the  foundation  for  my  very  strong  constitution 
as  well  as  a  great  muscular  strength  which  gave  me 
fame  and  honor  as  a  boy  and  youth  and  has  been  of 
good  service  to  me  later. 

One  day,  when  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  the  teacher 
of  gymnastics  in  the  school  sent  for  me  to  come  into 
the  gymnasium  to  show  the  boys  in  the  college  class 
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(18-19  years  old),  how  to  climb  the  rope  hand  over 
hand  without  the  use  of  the  feet.  Remembering  this 
I  had  my  youngest  son,  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
come  to  the  gymnasium  in  one  of  Brookline's  schools 
to  show  the  boys  of  ninth  grade  how  to  make  a  cart- 
wheel. 

The  way  I  learned  to  swim  was  quite  unique.  When 
six  years  of  age  my  oldest  brother  threw  me  out  from 
a  high  platform  while  our  coachman  was  swimming 
below;  he  caught  me  and  brought  me  back  twice,  the 
third  time  I  swam  in  myself.  This  method  is  very 
good  for  boys  who  have  been  so  much  in  the  water 
that  they  have  no  fear,  but  otherwise  it  should  not  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  make  the  boy  afraid  and  keep 
him  away  from  the  water  for  a  long  while.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  "ducking"  the  children,  a  very 
poor  practice,  which  parents  are  frequently  doing. 
A  child  who  is  afraid  must  be  coaxed  and  given  full 
confidence.  It  often  takes  a  great  deal  of  patience  to 
teach  swimming.  At  thirteen  I  won  a  second  prize  for 
all  around  athletics  on  the  playground  in  Christiania — 
running,  jumping,  vaulting  and  climbing  a  high  pole 
and  the  same  winter  a  fourth  prize  for  fancy  skating. 

So  far  the  physical  side  had  been  well  taken  care  of 
but  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  I  was  a  very  poor  scholar, 
all  the  poor  marks  in  school  and  severe  punishment 
at  home — the  birch  switch  was  a  frequent  player  on  my 
fleshy  parts  those  days — did  no  good.  I  was  very 
good  in  arithmetic  and  history,  but  home  lessons,  of 
which  we  had  a  great  plenty — no,  not  for  me  at  that 
age.  I  was  kept  back  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  that 
proved  my  blessing,  from  now  on  I  got  along,  better 
every  year,  and  although  I  hated  the  English  language 
and  did  not  do  any  too  well  in  French,  I  made  up  for 
it  in  German,  history,  natural  history,  geography, 
composition,  physics,  mathematics  and  gymnastics, 
so  I  graduated  in  1872  as  number  two  in  my  class  with 
a  mark  of  ninety -three  per  cent. 

Number  one  and  three  are  both  generals  in  the  Nor- 
wegian army  now,  and  No.  one  has  been  President  of 
the  Storthing  (or  Congress)  and  also  Prime  Minister. 

I  had  also  intended  to  enter  the  military  school,  but 
was  not  admitted  on  account  of  one  of  my  eyes  which 
had  been  injured  by  a  snowball  in  the  school  yard 
many  years  before.  And  I,  therefore,  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  a  drygoods  store  where  I  stayed  several  years. 

The  last  year  in  school  I  was  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  in  military  drill  which  was  always  held 
only  for  two  consecutive  weeks  at  the  fort  in  the 
month  of  September.  One  fine  warm  day  in  1871, 
during  recess,  some  of  the  boys  were  down  at  the  bath 
house  swimming  and  next  door  was  the  Crown  Prince 
(later  King  Oscar,  II),  with  his  two  oldest  sons,  and 
he  called  me  and  one  of  the  other  boys  to  come  over 


and  show  his  sons  (now  King  Gustaf  V.  and  Prince 
Bernadotte)  how  to  swim.  Of  course  this  was  a  very 
great  honor  and  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  company 
I  arranged  the  boys  in  line  and  presented  arms  when 
the  princes  passed  by,  and  the  kind  look  I  received 
in  return  did  me  good  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  hurry  our  children  too 
quickly  through  the  school,  some  can  stand  it  and  do 
well,  but  the  most  of  them  would  be  better  off  if  kept 
back  a  year.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  examples  to 
prove  this  theory. 

We  hear  so  much  talk  about  over-working  the 
school  children  in  this  country,  but  just  think  of  the 
long  school  hours  we  had  in  my  day,  36  hours  every 
week  and  no  study  hours,  homelessons  from  two  to 
four  hours  every  afternoon,  besides  sitting  in  school 
on  benches  without  any  backs.  How  did  we  do  it? 
We  had  gymnastics  half  an  hour  every  day  in  school 
besides  a  short  recess  every  hour,  when  we  had  to  go 
out  in  the  yard.  The  schools  closed  at  two  p.  m.  and 
gave  the  children  time  to  be  out  playing  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  afternoon  before  dark.  Playgrounds  were 
well  patronized  way  back  in  the  sixties  and  managed 
by  boys,  two  of  the  biggest  boys  from  each  school 
in  the  city  were  in  charge  a  week  at  a  time. 

In  the  winter  the  skating  rink  on  the  fjord  and  now- 
a-days  on  the  playgrounds  were  crowded.  I  have 
seen  ten  thousand  people  many  a  time  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  skating  on  the  fjord  while  the  music 
was  playing.  Coasting  and  skiing  were  also  favorite 
sports  and  skiing  is  now  by  far  the  most  favored  and 
really  also  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  sport,  every  muscle 
and  nerve  are  brought  to  vigorous  action;  the  heart 
and  lungs,  liver  and  kidneys,  all  are  given  an  exceed- 
ingly good  exercise  in  the  fresh  winter  air,  and  one  is 
forced  to  keep  straight  to  keep  the  balance. 

It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  see  the  whole  family 
from  father  and  mother  to  the  little  girl  of  six  years 
go  out  together  on  skis  now-a-days.  The  girls  are 
great  experts  on  skis  and  go  on  long  tramps  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  lasting  many  days  and  even  weeks. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  you  can  see  this 
sport  by  taking  the  train  between  Christiania  and  Ber- 
gen. At  Finse  station  there  is  a  great  ski  contest 
every  summer  and  thousands  of  tourists  come  to  see 
it.  Forty  years  ago  the  record  leap  on  skis  was  sixty- 
five  feet,  now  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It 
seems  as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  records  of  any  kind 
as  years  go  by. 


Mr.  James  H.  Crowley,  Posse's  star  basket  ball 
alumnus,  is  editor  of  the  Basket  Ball  News  for  the 
Boston  Herald.  His  articles  are  practical  and  in- 
structive. 
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SCIENTIFIC  FOOD  SELECTION  SIMPLIFIED. 


The  principles  of  scientific  food  selection  for  the 
average  family  have  been  reduced  to  easily  applied 
terms  in  a  series  of  six  charts  designed  for  populaT 
use  by  teachers  and  lecturers.  The  charts,  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  so  arranged  that  the 
value  in  calories  of  any  meal  containing  any  of  the 
several  foods  listed  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  calcu- 
lated. 

In  general,  the  tabulations  are  planned  to  show  un- 
changing factors  on  which  wise  food  selection  must 
be  based — food  requirements  and  food  composition 
— and  to  provide  spaces  for  the  changing  factors — prices. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  foods  listed  are  those 
for  which  the  Department  of  Labor  quotes  prices 
in  its  monthly  reports. 

These  charts  can  be  easily  reproduced  in  either 
temporary  or  permanent  form.  For  the  former  use 
they  can  be  copied  on  a  schoolroom  blackboard.  If 
they  are  desired  for  more  permanent  use  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  be  made  on  blackboard  cloth.  In 
this  form  they  can  be  rolled  compactly.  The  charts 
were  used  by  a  Department  of  Agriculture  speaker 
to  illustrate  lectures  at  the  recent  National  Dairy 
Show  in  Chicago. 

The  first  chart  shows  in  100-calories  portions  the 
amount  of  food  needed  daily  by  the  average  family 
and  also  the  proportions  of  the  wholesome  diet;  that 
is,  the  desirable  relative  amounts  of  the  following  five 
classes  of  foods:  I,  Vegetables  and  Fruits;  II,  Milk, 
Meat,  Eggs  and  Similar  Foods;  III,  Cereal  Foods; 
IV,  Sweets;  and  V,  Fats.  Charts  like  this  can  be 
made  more  generally  useful  if  the  words  "average 
family  (father,  mother  and  three  younger  children)" 
and  also  the  number  of  100-calorie  portions  are  omitted. 
The  speaker  can  then  fill  in  these  spaces  and  apply 
the  chart  to  the  needs  of  any  individual  or  family,  to  a 
man  at  moderately  active  muscular  work,  for  example, 
or  to  a  family  of  two  average  adults.  Most  teachers 
have  the  necessary  data  for  this.  They  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  these  charts  are  designed  to  show 
the  amount  of  food  that  should  be  purchased  rather 
than  the  amount  to  be  eaten.  The  amounts  inserted 
should  therefore,  make  provision  for  all  the  losses  that 
take  place  in  the  course  of  storing  the  food  and  of 
preparing  it  for  the  table.  An  allowance  of  10  per 
cent  for  this  is  customary. 

For  the  Working  Man. 

For  illustration,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  man  who 
does  moderately  active  muscular  work  needs  about 
thirty  100-calorie  portions  daily.    If  he  is  to  receive 


this  amount  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  at  least 
thirty-three  100-calorie  portions  unless  extraordinary 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  waste.  With  the  propor- 
tions of  a  wholesome  and  attractive  diet  given  on 
the  chart  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  estimate  the  number 
of  100-calorie  portions  needed  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food.  In  the  case  of  this  man  the  distribution  would 
be  about  as  follows:  From  vegetables  and  fruits,  7; 
from  meat,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  8;  from  cereal  foods,  10; 
from  sweets,  3;  and  from  fats,  5. 

If  the  food  for  the  average  family  costs  on  the 
average  one  cent  per  100-calories  portion,  the  total  ex- 
pense for  the  day  will,  of  course,  be  $1.20,  exclusive  of 
tea,  coffee,  spice,  etc.  If  it  costs,  on  the  average  1.5 
cents  per  100  calorie  portion,  the  expense  per  day  will 
be  $1 .80.  If  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  keep  the  expense 
down  to  .fl.80  per  day,  for  example,  and  if  some  foods 
cost  4  or  5  cents  per  100-calorie  portion,  others  must 
be  considerably  cheaper. 

The  other  five  charts,  one  for  each  group  of  foods, 
show  how  food  materials  that  have  somewhat  the 
same  uses  in  the  diet  can  be  quickly  compared  in 
price.  Painted  on  each  chart  opposite  the  name  of 
the  food  material  is  the  number  of  100-calorie  por- 
tions it  provides  per  pound,  per  quart,  or  per  dozen. 
In  the  next  column  is  an  empty  space  to  be  filled  with 
the  price,  which,  of  course,  fluctuates.  This  price 
can  often  be  obtained  from  a  member  of  the  audience 
and  inserted  on  the  chart  with  chalk.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  show  the  immediate  practical  usefulness  of 
the  information  on  the  charts  and  to  add  interest  to 
the  discussion.  From  the  price  and  from  the  number 
in  the  second  column  the  price  per  100-calorie  por- 
tion can  be  quickly  estimated.  For  example,  the 
chart  shows  that  medium-sized  oranges  furnish  about 
ten  100-calorie  portions  per  dozen.  When  oranges 
cost  40  cents  a  dozen,  therefore,  they  furnish  fuel  at  a 
cost  of  4  cents  per  100-calorie  portion;  when  they 
cost  60  cents  a  dozen,  they  furnish  fuel  at  the  cost  of 
6  cents  per  100-calorie  portion.  Raisins  furnish  about 
fourteen  100-calorie  portions  per  pound.  If  they  cost 
28  cents  a  pound,  they  furnish  fuel  for  2  cents  per  100- 
calorie  portion. 

How  Costs  Can  Be  Cut. 

None  of  the  representative  foods  listed  in  the  first 
and  second  groups  furnish  body  fuel  for  less  than 
2  cents  per  100-calorie  portion,  and  many  of  them  are 
much  higher  priced.  It  is  upon  the  foods  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  groups,  particularly  the  third  and 
fourth,  that  the  housekeeper  must  depend  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  the  diet  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
flour  at  8  cents  a  pound  furnishes  body  fuel  for 
cent  a  100-calorie  portion;  corn  meal  at  5  cents  a  pound 
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furnishes  it  at  about  of  a  cent  a  100-calorie  portion. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  these 
lower-priced  foods  that  can  be  safely  used.  This  limit 
is  suggested  by  the  first  chart. 

The  proportions  of  the  different  food  groups  sug- 
gested as  desirable  to  make  up  the  total  food  fuel  of 
the  days  food  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule. 
Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  reasonable,  how- 
ever, and  that  when  they  are  followed  the  diet  is  likely 
to  be  wholesome  and  good  tasting,  and  will  supply 
the  body  in  suitable  proportions  with  the  various  food 
substances  it  needs. 

Chart  1. 
THE  ADEQUATE  DIET 

for 

THE  "AVERAGE"  FAMILY 

(Father,  Mother  and  Three  Young  Children). 

Provides  daily  about  120  one-hundred  calorie  por- 
tions, distributed  somewhat  as  follows: 

Vegetables  &  Fruits     24  one  hundred  calorie  portions 

(20  per  cent  of  the  total) 

Milk,  Eggs,  Meat,  etc.  36  one  hundred  calorie  portions 

(30  per  cent  of  the  total) 

Cereals  30  one  hundred  calorie  portions 

(25  per  cent  of  the  total) 

Sugar  &  Sugary  Foods  12  one  hundred  calorie  portions 

(10  per  cent  of  the  total) 

Fats  and  Fat  Foods     18  one  hundred  calorie  portions 

(15  per  cent  of  the  total) 

120 

Chart  2.    Group  1. 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

(Depended  on  for  bulk,  flavor,  minerals  and  vitamins.) 

100-calorie 
portions 


Potatoes 

3  per 

lb. 

Onions 

2  " 

Cabbage 

1  " 

Corn,  canned 

5  " 

"  No.  2  can 

Peas,  canned 

3  " 

( (          ( (   1 t  tt 

Tomatoes,  canned 

1  " 

it        tt  n  tt 

Prunes 

11  " 

tt       tt  tt  tt 

Raisins 

14  " 

n       tt  a  tt 

Oranges  (8  oz.  each) 

10  " 

doz.  "  "  " 

Bananas  (5  oz.  each) 

11  " 

tt        tt    tt  it 

Chart  3.    Group  2. 
MILK,  EGGS,  MEAT  AND  SIMILAR  FOODS. 

(Depended  on  for  efficient  protein  and  fat.) 


lUU-calone 

portions 

Cheese 

20  per  lb. 
9  "doz. 

Eggs 

Sirloin  steak 

10    "  lb. 

Round  steak 

ij       tt  tt 

Rib  roast 

11    "  " 

Chuck  roast 

7  V  " 

Plate  beef 

12   "  " 

Pork  chops 

13    "  " 

Ham 

15    "  " 

Lamb 

11    "  " 

Hens 

8    "  " 

Salmon,  canned 

7    "  " 

Mackerel,  salt 

11    "  " 

Ovsters 

5    "  qt. 

Milk* 

6    "  " 

Chart  No.  4.    Group  3. 
CEREAL  FOODS  AND  DRIED  LEGUMES. 

(Depended  on  for  protein  and  starch.) 


100-calorie 

portions 

Corn  meal 

16  per  lb. 

Rolled  oats 

18    "  " 

Wheat  flour 

16    "  " 

Bread 

12    "  " 

Rice 

16    "  " 

Macaroni 

16    "  " 

Corn  flakes 

16    "  " 

Beans,  dried 

16    "  " 

Chart  No.  5.    Group  4. 
SUGAR  AND  SUGARY  FOODS. 

(Depended  on  for  flavor  and  for  body  fuel.) 

100-calorie 

portions 
18  per  lb. 
18 


Sugar,  granulated 
Sugar,  lump 
Sugar,  maple 
Honey 
Molasses 
Sirup,  corn 
Candy 


13 
15 
13 
14 
17 
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Chart  No.  6.    Group  5. 
FATS  AND  FAT  FOODS. 

(Depended  on  for  richness  and  for  body  fuel.) 

100-calorie 
portions. 

Butter*  34  per  lb. 

Lard  41    "  " 

Vegetable  oils  41    "  " 

Bacon  26    "  " 

Creamf  9    "  pt. 

*  Important  for  vitamins,  growth  essentials, 
t  Needed  for  growth. 


CHO-CHO. 

Written  for  School  Life  by  Sally  Lucas  Jean. 

CHO-CHO,  the  clown,  was  one  of  the  startling 
features  of  the  exhibit  of  the  division  of  school  hygiene 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  was 
part  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington.  Schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  which  have  heard  of  CHO-CHO  have 
asked  for  visits  from  him  after  his  work  for  the  exhibit 
was  concluded. 

CHO-CHO  is  not  so  very  different  from  his  ances- 
tors, the  court  jesters.  Both  disclose  real  truths  in 
jesting  form.  There  is  one  difference,  however,  for 
CHO-CHO,  instead  of  being  employed  by  a  ruler 
for  his  own  amusement,  is  used  by  Uncle  Sam  to 
please  and  to  teach  the  school  children  of  America. 

Behind  the  employment  of  CHO-CHO  during  the 
exhibition  is  the  theory  of  the  division  of  school  hygiene 
that  the  process  of  getting  healthy  and  strong  should 
be  made  a  happy  thing  to  children  instead  of  a  series 
of  stupid  tasks  to  be  performed  often  as  not  as  pun- 
ishment. 

In  the  old  days  learning  was  a  painful  process. 
Many  a  teacher  followed  the  motto  of  the  old  Scotch 
schoolmaster : 

"If  you  see  a  sma'  boy,  gi'e  him  a  crack;  if  he  it  not 
coming  fra'  mischief,  he  is  going  to  it." 

Under  such  a  system  education  becomes  synony- 
mous with  drudgery,  and  the  normal,  wholesome  fun 
of  childhood  is  punished  as  mischief. 

Kindergartens  and  Montessori  schools  have  done 
much  to  make  education  a  joy.  One  part  of  education, 
however,  still  remains  to  the  average  child  a  task  to 
be  accomplished  at  the  whim  of  some  grown-up. 
Habits  of  health  have  been  taught  as  a  serious  of  rules 
to  be  learned,  filled  with  didactic  do's  and  don't's. 

If  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  anything  to  say  about  it,  however,  such 


methods  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  The  bureau 
believes  that  health  and  joy  go  together,  and  that 
learning  the  rules  of  health  can  be  made  a  game  in 
which  children  take  real  delight. 

To  help  teachers  to  do  this,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
taion  sends  out  many  letters,  pamphlets  attractively 
printed  and  illustrated,  and,  most  important,  a  com- 
petitive health  chart  on  which  the  child's  weight  is  re- 
corded, his  name,  his  height,  what  his  weight  should  be 
considering  his  height  and  his  age,  and  then  what  he 
gains  each  month.  The  competition  is  in  the  amount 
gained. 

"Happiness  is  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  result  of 
health,"  says  the  Bureau  of  Education.  "Health, 
strength,  joy"  is  our  motto  and  in  all  our  work  for  the 
school  children  of  America;  these  three  things  are 
associated  together.  If  we  make  the  rules  of  health 
— such  as  cleanliness,  proper  eating,  and  proper  exer- 
cise— seem  like  a  game  to  the  child  he  will  love  to 
follow  them  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  game.  That 
is  the  reason  we  make  our  health  charts,  which  we  send 
to  the  schools,  in  the  form  of  a  competition;  that  we 
write  pamphlets  which  have  attractive  illustrations 
and  don't  look  at  all  like  ordinary  Government  docu- 
ments; and  the  reason  that  our  health  maxims  are 
written  in  rhymes.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  we 
get  CHO-CHO  instead  of  some  learned  doctor  or 
professor  to  talk  to  school  children. 

"CHO-CHO  says— 

"If  you  drink  one  pint  a  day, 
You'll  smile  to  see  how  much  you  weigh." 
and  every  child  thinks  it  the  greatest  fun  to  remember 
and  do  what  CHO-CHO  savs. 

Then  CHO-CHO  pulls  from  the  folds  of  his  great 
white  bloomers  bunches  of  carrots  and  onions,  and 
produces  eggs  from  mysterious  places. 

"These  are  the  things  you  should  eat,"  he  says — 
and  every  child  vows  to  follow  his  advice. 

The  process  of  weighing  and  measuring  the  boys 
and  girls  takes  place  while  CHO-CHO  is  talking.  Dur- 
ing the  10  days  of  the  exhibit  at  Washington,  for 
example,  over  10,000  Washington  school  children  were 
weighed  and  measured.  The  children  of  the  different 
classes  were  taken  according  to  their  ages.  The 
weighing  and  measuring  were  done  by  volunteer  work- 
ers from  the  Mothers'  Congress  and  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  Each  child  was  given  a  yellow  tag,  on 
which  its  age  and  name  was  written,  and  then  its  height 
and  weight  as  determined.  There  was  also  written 
on  the  card  what  should  be  the  child's  weight  according 
to  his  age  and  height.  The  recipient  was  admonished 
to  "watch  your  weight."  On  the  back  of  the  yellow 
card  are  the  rules  of  the  "health  game,"  which  CHO- 
CHO  seeks  to  instill  into  childish  minds. 
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RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 

1 .  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee 
or  tea. 

2.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day. 

3.  Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 

4.  A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

5.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 

6.  A  bowel  movement  every  morning. 

7.  Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

8.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 
Such  messages  as  this  are  given  to  the  children  on 

the  card: 

G  is  for  gaining 

As  every  child  could; 
A  half  pound  a  month 

Is  the  least  that  he  should. 

CHO-CHO'S  first  survey  in  the  National  Capital  has 
developed  that  practically  all  the  Washington  school 
children  are  under  weight.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the 
carefully  reared  child  of  the  well-to-do  family  that 
appears  to  be  the  most  under  weight,  according  to 
members  of  the  weighing  committee.  This  speci- 
men of  childhood  in  Washington  averages  20  pounds 
less  than  a  normal  child  should,  so  Washington  is 
beginning  to  pay  attention  to  CHO-CHO  and  his 
"health  rules"  for  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  6,000,000 
undernourished  children  in  the  United  States  and 
15,000,000  who  are  suffering  from  some  physical  defect 
that  might  be  prevented  or  corrected.  Through  the 
Bureau  of  School  Hygiene  it  is  planned  to  lessen  these 
numbers  greatly  by  the  introduction  of  simple,  com- 
mon-sense principles. 

To  help  the  teachers  to  do  this,  for  it  is  upon  them 
that  the  success  of  the  plan  depends,  the  Division  of 
School  Hygiene  is  distributing  millions  of  attractively 
illustrated  pamphlets,  and  is  writing  thousands  of  per- 
sonal letters  to  teachers  giving  advice  and  answering 
questions. 

Attractive,  readable  pamphlets,  prepared  by  the 
Child  Health  Organization,  have  been  printed  on  the 
Government  presses  and  sent  out  free  of  charge,  upon 
request  to  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  following 
material  has  been  distributed  in  this  way. 

Classroom  Weight  Record. 

Weight  Card. 

Diet  for  the  School  Child. 

Classroom  Methods  of  Teaching  Health  Habits. 
Teachers'  Service  Booklet. 
Summer  Health  and  Play  Schools. 
Health,  Strength,  Joy  poster. 

Editor's  Note.  In  1896,  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  form  a  New  England  Physical 
Education  Society,  of  which  she  was  chosen  vice-President,  advocated  teach- 
ing gymnastics  to  children  in  a  way  similar  to  that  described  in  this  article. 


TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  ATHLETES. 

Following  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
training  for  athletic  events,  written  especially  for  the 
Brookline  Chronicle  by  E.  J.  Hines,  physical  director 
at  Brookline  High  and  graduate  of  Posse  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics.  This  article  takes  up  the 
shot-put.  The  sixth  in  the  series  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue. 

"Shots  are  made  in  three  weights,  8  pounds,  12 
pounds  and  16  pounds.  The  8-pound  shot  is  intended 
for  young  boys  and  should  be  used  by  all  boys  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  under.  Boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  should  limit  themselves  to  the  12-pound  shot 
and  should  not  try  the  16-pound  shot  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  caution  should  be 
carefully  observed  because  success  in  this  event  cannot 
be  obtained  by  a  boy  who  puts  an  undue  strain  upon 
his  arm  before  attaining  his  growth.  The  shot  is 
put  from  a  7-foot  circle.  Four  feet  of  the  circumference 
of  this  circle  has  a  toe  board  4  inches  in  height  from 
which  the  shot  is  put.  The  rules  of  the  shot-putting 
provide  that  each  competitor  shall  be  allowed  three 
puts,  and  in  case  of  finals  the  best  three  or  four  men 
are  allowed  three  more  puts.  Each  competitor  is 
credited  with  the  best  of  all  his  puts.  The  put  is 
measured  from  the  nearest  of  the  first  mark  made  by 
the  shot  to  the  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
nearest  such  mark. 

To  become  successful  in  this  event  requires  long 
and  persistent  work,  just  as  in  hammer-throwing.  The 
beginner  must  first  strengthen  his  arms,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  development  of  the  triceps 
and  deltoids.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  work  on 
the  parallel  bars  and  by  pounding  a  bag,  as  in  boxing. 
The  latter  exercise  cultivates  swiftness.  Sprinting  is 
also  an  important  exercise  for  a  shot-putter,  for  it 
teaches  him  to  be  quick  and  light  on  his  feet — a  most 
important  feature  of  the  general  preparation.  In 
addition  to  these  things  he  should,  of  course,  con- 
stantly work  at  putting  the  shot  in  the  gymnasium  in 
winter,  and  on  the  field  in  the  open-weather  months. 
There  are  three  or  four  cardinal  principles,  however,  on 
which  all  students  of  shot-putting  agreed. 

First  the  elbow  must  be  kept  close  to  the  body.  If 
the  elbow  is  allowed  to  come  out  from  the  body  a  weak 
put  made  entirely  with  the  arm  is  the  result.  To 
drive  the  shot  with  the  weight  of  the  body  behind  it, 
the  elbow  must  be  kept  in  and  down.  In  the  second 
place  the  position  of  the  body  and  of  the  feet  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hop  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  position  on  landing  from  the  first  hop  is  really 
important  part  of  the  put.  Some  performers  believe 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  should  be  far  back,  but  it 
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will  readily  be  seen  that  this  has  a  tendency  toward 
causing  a  slower  put,  as  the  body  has  to  swing  just 
so  much  further  forward  before  the  second  hop  can 
actually  be  taken.  The  body  should  be  about  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  shot  is  going. 
In  the  third  place  the  finish  of  the  put  is  the  time  when 
the  chief  effort,  must  be  made.  It  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  novices  to  start  by  making  a  long  hop  at  great 
speed  and  finish  with  a  weak  half  turn  of  the  body. 
The  first  hop  must  be  made  slowly  and  is  in  reality 
more  than  a  preparatory  movement  to  place  the  body 
in  correct  position  for  putting  and  at  the  same  time 
have  it  in  motion  and  not  completely  at  a  stand  still. 
The  moment  the  right  foot  touches  the  ground  after 
the  hop  the  chief  effort  must  be  made.  The  spring 
forward  from  the  right  leg  and  drawing  back  of  the 
left  turns  the  body  completely  around  and  the  per- 
former should  follow  out  the  shot  with  his  right  arm 
as  far  as  he  possibly  can. 

Beginners  should  be  cautioned  to  try  for  a  good 
height  so  that  the  right  leg  and  body  will  be  behind 
the  heave.  There  will  naturally  be  reason  for  dis- 
couragement at  the  start,  but  if  perseverance  is 
practiced,  and  all  the  details  I  have  mentioned  care- 
fully observed,  the  athlete  will  get  surprising  results. 
I  would  especially  urge  all  beginners  to  carefully  watch 
champions  or  experienced  shot-putters.  In  this  way 
they  will  see  how  to  correct  many  of  their  own  faults 
and  will  discover  errors  in  form  which  they  did  not 
know  existed. 

HEALTH  MATTER  OF  HABIT, 
by  Frederic  J.  Haskin. 

Health,  says  the  federal  bureau  of  education,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  habit. 

This  statement  was  not  bulletined  as  a  sensation. 
In  fact  it  passed  almost  unnoticed.  As  to-day  the 
hum  of  an  airplane  attracts  almost  no  attention,  so 
does  a  declaration  like  this,  coming  from  that  gov- 
ernmental agency  which  has  most  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tion of  young  America,  pass  without  notice.  Yet  two 
decades  ago  the  theory  that  health  is  a  habit  would 
rise  into  the  air  and  fly. 

Everywhere,  continues  the  bureau,  there  is  a  demand 
for  instructors  who  can  teach  health.  To  those  teach- 
ers who  are  ambitious,  who  want  to  get  ahead  in  their 
callings,  the  great  opportunity  lies  in  a  capacity  to 
stimulate  a  belief  in  health,  to  create  an  attitude  of 
mind  favorable  to  health. 

The  bureau  holds  that  the  nation  has  experienced  an 
awakening  as  to  the  value  of  health,  has  come  to  the 
belief  that  health  can  be  taught.  It  believes  that  in 
the  past  and  the  present  generation  there  were  and  are 


many  people  with  the  habit  of  illness — that  the  illness 
idea  was  so  persistently  dinned  into  them  that  they 
were  branded  with  it  for  life.  Now  the  program  is 
to  be  changed  and  the  schools  are  to  be  the  medium. 

Make  Habits  Automatic. 

The  bureau  of  education  has  recently  printed  four 
bulletins  and  three  charts  on  this  idea.  There  is  one 
entitled,  "Make  Health  Habits  Automatic  in  Youth," 
one  on  the  "Summer  Health  and  Play  School,"  one  on 
"Diet  for  the  School  Child,"  one  entitled  "Wanted: 
Teachers  to  Enlist  for  Child  Health  Service."  They 
may  be  bought  for  five  cents  each  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 

"The  children  of  the  country,  over  25,000,000 
strong,"  says  the  last  named  of  these  bulletins,  "who 
represent  our  nation's  future,  are  endangered.  The 
physical  impairment  of  the  coming  generation  is  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  by-products  of  the  great  war, 
and  one  whose  after  effects,  once  established,  can 
never  be  fully  undone.  The  ending  of  the  war  does  not 
end  this  danger.  These  after-effects  can,  however,  be 
prevented,  and  the  teachers  of  the  country  can  make 
a  big  contribution  to  this  work  of  prevention.  It 
demands  immediate  activity.  Hence  this  call  to  you 
for  service. 

"You  may  be  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school,  in  charge 
of  a  squad  of  perhaps  only  20  members  of  the  creators 
of  our  future.  Or  you  may  be  a  superintendent,  respon- 
sible for  20  regiments  of  children.  In  any  case,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  this  year,  in  connection  with 
their  health,  which  may  never  recur  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  A  little  energy,  wisely  applied  at  this 
time  of  crisis,  will  accomplish  great  results.  Your 
opportunity  is  one  which  only  you  can  develop." 

Teaching  to  be  Positive. 

The  bureau  proceeds  to  outline  the  new  gospel 
and  the  method  that  should  be  followed  in  its  preach- 
ing. It  says  that  the  teaching  should  be  positive  and 
not  negative.  The  command,  "Thou  shalt  not," 
shall  be  changed  to  "Thou  Shalt."  It  shall  not  be 
said  'don't  fail  to  brush  your  teeth  because  if  you  do 
they  will  decay,  fill  your  system  with  poison  and  spoil 
your  digestion."  On  the  contrary  the  advice  shall  be 
"Brush  your  teeth,  enjoy  the  feeling  of  a  fresh,  clean 
mouth,  let  them  glisten  when  you  smile,  let  them  do 
efficient  team-work  with  your  stomach,  that  you  may 
enjoy  strength." 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hobbs,  1917, 
to  M.  J.  Howard  Wood  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  took  place 
at  her  home,  Portland,  Me.,  on  Monday,  Jan.  12,  1920. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  NEW  COMMAND- 
MENT. 


Said  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Physical  Trainer  Jack 
Cooper : 

"If  it  were  within  my  power,  I  would  make  a  new 
Commandment . 

"Thou  and  thy  children  and  thy  children's  children 
shalt  frequently  and  regularly  practice  some  approved 
form  of  physical  culture;  not  for  thine  own  good 
alone,  but  for  the  good  of  thy  offspring,  aye,  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  for  the  Nation,  the  State 
and  society,  and  for  all  humanity.  Selah! 

"The  proper  application  of  rational,  intelligent 
physical  culture,"  declared  Colonel  Roosevelt,  "would 
prevent  the  premature  physical  collapse  and  mental 
breakdown  of  the  thousands  who  now  clutter  up  the 
doorstep  to  the  House  of  Achievement,  and  eventually 
would  empty  our  sanitariums  of  their  perpetual  gorge 
of  weaklings  and  cripples. 


OLYMPIC  EVENTS. 

J.  S.  Edstrom  president  of  the  Swedish  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  and  also  head  of  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  stated  upon  his  arrival 
in  this  country  that  the  Belgian  committee  plans  to 
closely  follow  the  programme  arranged  for  the  1914 
Olympic  games  in  Paris,  which  were  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  has  been  decided, 
however,  to  drop  the  decathlon  and  the  56-pound 
weight  throw.  A  hand-grenade  throwing  contest  has 
been  added.  The  Swedish  Government  sanctioned  a 
lottery  and  realized  $100,000  which  will  be  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  athletes  of  that  country  in 
the  Antwerp  games  in  1920. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  CHINA. 


In  China  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  working 
out  a  demonstration  of  modern  medical  education 
and  hospital  administration.  On  September  24,  1917, 
the  minister  of  education  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  institution,  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College,  which  the  board  is  building 
in  the  Chinese  capital.  "This  group  of  laboratories, 
hospital  wards,  service  buildings,  and  staff  residences 
will  embody  all  the  approved  features  of  a  modern 
medical  center,"  says  the  latest  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  "The  external  forms  will,  however,  be 
in  harmony  with  the  best  traditions  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture and  will  thus  symbolize  a  desire  to  make  the 
college  not  something  imposed  from  without,  but 
an  agency  which  shall  in  time  become  an  intimate 
organic  part  of  a  developing  Chinese  civilization." 


IN  HONOLULU. 

"Even  Los  Angeles  cannot  boast  a  better  pro- 
portion of  playgrounds  for  the  children.  The  philos- 
ophy of  outdoor  public  recreation  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  climates,  where  the  equipment  and 
the  program  can  be  in  continuous  use  throughout 
the  year.  The  climate  itself  in  Honolulu  is  an  added 
reason  for  developing  a  thoroughgoing  system,  when 
the  thermometer  never  goes  below  50  degrees,  even 
though  it  never  gets  above  100  degrees,  the  relaxing 
breezes  of  the  tropical  sea  and  the  quick  response 
of  the  soil  combine  against  the  initiating  energy  of 
the  human.  Indolence  in  a  land  of  plenty  means 
poverty,  lack  of  cleanliness  and  its  consequent  disease. 

"The  white  man  encircles  the  globe  with  his  golf 
links — there  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  them  in  Honolulu 
— and  adds  baseball,  polo  and  tennis.  But  his  world- 
wide enterprise  needs  a  corresponding  power  in  the 
native  citizen  whoever  he  may  be  with  his  acclimated 
endurance.  The  playground  of  the  people  means 
children  trained  to  regular  physical  exercise,  with  better 
health,  more  energy,  ingenuity,  a  stamina  built  up  like 
the  fields  of  pineapple  and  sugar  cane  through  the 
application  of  scientific  intelligence. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  UTAH. 

Utah  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  State  director 
of  health  education  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  board 
of  education.  It  provides  that  all  teachers  of  the 
State  shall  be  required  to  qualify  in  health  education 
up  to  certain  standards  of  efficiency  to  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  act  further 
provides  that  local  boards  of  education  may  expend 
money  to  extend  health  education  to  parents  and  to 
children  of  preschool  age  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
parents. 

The  new  law  provides  for  free  clinics  for  diagnosing 
and  treating  persons  with  serious  physical  defects  who 
are  unable  to  receive  needed  medical  attention  on 
account  of  financial  conditions.  An  appropriation 
of  $10,000  is  made,  the  money  to  be  used  for  equipment 
and  for  providing  the  necessary  clerical  help,  but  not 
to  pay  for  medical  service. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Dennie  of  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Marion  B. 
Dennie  to  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Weed,  Jr.,  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  13,  1920. 


Miss  Theresa  Hennessey,  '18  is  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES. 


On  Monday,  January  12,  a  meeting  of  the  women 
students  of  the  Posse  Normal  School  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  an  Athletic  Association.  Mr. 
O'Leary  drew  up  the  constitution  and  acted  as  tempor- 
ary chairman.  The  aims  of  the  Association  are  to  foster 
athletics,  such  as  inter-class  basket  ball  and  base  ball 
and  to  excite  more  class  and  school  spirit  among  the 
students.  The  Athletic  Association  will  also  award 
letters  to  the  Varsity  and  numerals  to  the  class  teams. 
The  dues  for  active  members  are  two  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  same  for  the  alumnae. 


The  officers  are : — 

President, 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 
The  Executive  Board: 


Mr. 


Winifred  Thibedeau,  Kathryn  Dowd. 


Esther  Bennett 
Francis  Helberg 
Mary  Gibbons 
Miss  Page 
Nissen,  Lillian  Swartz, 


THE  VARSITY. 
The  Posse  Varsity  has  been  chosen  and  we  are  all 
looking  forward  to  a  very  successful  season  in  basket 
ball.  The  team  is  being  coached  by  Mr.  Fox,  a 
graduate  of  Posse  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
assisted  by  Mr.  O'Leary  who  has  considerable  ex- 
perience coaching  girls'  basket  ball  in  the  South. 
There  are  several  veterans  of  last  year's  class  teams 
available  including  Dorothy  Charnock,  Florence  Hines, 
Margaret  Green  and  Helen  Mackintosh.  The  new 
members  of  the  Varsity  are  Kathryn  Dowd,  Beatrice 
Hodgdon  and  Sarah  Whitten. 

Miss  Charnock  has  been  elected  Captain  and  Miss 
Lowden,  Manager. 
The  schedule  is : — 

Feb.     14.    New  Bedford  at  Po&e. 
24.    Jackson  at  Jackson. 
27.    Sargent  at  Posse. 
March   1.    Jackson  at  Posse. 
5.    Dean  at  Dean. 
22.    Dean  at  Posse. 
30.    Sargent  at  Sargent. 

POSSE  vs.  IMPERIAL  A.  A. 

The  Posse  Boys'  Basket  Ball  team  opened  their 
season  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  13,  with  a  victory  over 
the  fast  Imperial  A.  A.  team  by  a  score  of  13-12.  As 
the  score  indicated  it  was  a  fast  and  exciting  game 
throughout  the  forty  minutes  of  play.  Both  teams 
played  good  basket  ball  and  the  individual  stars  were 
hard  to  pick,  but  the  superior  team  work  of  the  Posse 
boys  finally  won  out. 


LINE-UP. 

Imperial  A.  A. 
r.  f.  Packard 
1.  f. 


Posse. 
r.  f .  Nolan 
1.  f.  Eddy 

O'Leary 
Richmond 
Severy 
Final  Score,  13-12. 
Baskets :  O'Leary  3,  Eddy  2,  Nolan  1,  Packard  3,  Jones  3. 
Free  Throw,  O'Leary  1. 
Referee,  Johnson. 
Timer,  Macintosh. 


c. 

r.  g 

1.  g- 


c. 
r. 
1.  ! 


Wilson 
Jones 
Fisher 
Gettler 


POSSE  vs.  NEW  BEDFORD. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  14  the  Varsity  defeated  the 
"Dreadnots,"  composed  of  girls  from  the  New  Bed- 
ford Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Posse  team  completely  out- 
classed their  opponents  with  their  fast  passing  and 
accurate  shooting.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  Posse 
led  24-5.  Then  some  of  the  regulars  were  taken  out 
and  replaced  by  subs.  The  team  as  a  whole  was  in 
splendid  condition.  Miss  Mackintosh  led  in  the  scor- 
ing with  seven  baskets  from  the  floor  and  two  free 
throws. 

THE  LINE-UP. 


Posse. 


r.  f. 


New  Bedford. 
r.  f.  Brennan 
King 
Neary 
Colombe 
Jones 


1.  f. 

c. 

r.  g- 
1.  g- 


Mackintosh 
1.  f.  Hodgdon 
Charnock 
c.  Dowd 

Hodgdon 
Whitten 
r.  g.  Hines 
1.  g.  Green 

Baskets:  Mackintosh  6,  Hodgdon  3,  Dowd  3,  Whiten 
1,  Charnock  2,  Neary  4. 
Free  throws,  Mackintosh  2,  Neary  3. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH  TRAINING  IN  BRAZIL. 


Following  the  report  of  a  special  commission  sent 
to  Brazil  in  1916  to  study  medical  conditions,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  International  Health  Board 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Faculdade  de 
Medicina  e  Cirurgia  at  Sao  Paulo  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  hygiene  in  that  institution.  The 
new  department — the  first  of  its  kind  in  Brazil — is  to 
be  maintained  jointly  by  the  medical  school  and  the 
board  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  has  justified 
itself,  the  Government  will  assume  its  support. 
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WOMAN  IS  MAINE  HEALTH  DIRECTOR. 


The  first  woman  to  fill  the  important  position  of 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health,  Education 
and  Publicity  of  the  Maine  State  Department  of 
Health  is  a  young  woman  of  26 — Mrs.  lone  Fales 
Winans,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Fales  of 
Lewiston. 

Mrs.  Winans  had  had  a  meteoric  rise  to  fame.  She 
was  graduated  from  Bates  College  in  1913,  where  she 
majored  in  mathematics  and  biology,  and  the  next 
year  taught  biology  in  Lakeville,  Conn.,  and  during 
the  summer  drifted  into  newspaper  work,  which  she 
says  seemed  to  be  her  right  niche  in  life  and  led  to  her 
present  appointment. 


A  NEW  COMMISSION. 


How  to  keep  physically  unfit  children  from  work- 
ing in  trade  or  industry  is  to  be  determined,  at  least 
to  the  degree  of  establishing  a  physical  standard  for 
working  children,  by  a  permanent  committee  appointed 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  imperative  need  of  physical  tests  for  children  about 
to  enter  employment  and  of  continuous  supervision 
over  the  health  of  the  children  at  work  is  thus  officially 
recognized  by  the  Government. 

In  a  statement  dealing  with  this  subject,  Miss  Harriet 
Anderson,  representing  the  Children's  Bureau,  remarks 
that  little  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  into  work  for  which  they  are 
physically  unfit,  and  practically  no  study  has  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  early  labor  on  the  growth  of  the 
body.  Children  who  begin  work  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  and  in  many  instances  as  early  as  12,  or 
even  younger,  are  the  children  of  least  resistance  in 
the  community.  They  are  in  general  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  in  consequence  are  likely  to  be  the  ill- 
nourished,  the  undersized,  and  the  anemic.  A  great 
deal  of  the  work  done  by  children,  moreover,  is  totally 
unfitted  to  their  strength.  It  often  involves  too  much 
sitting  or  too  much  standing,  the  carrying  of  weights 
beyond  the  child's  strength,  the  over-exercising  of 
one  set  of  muscles  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  cer- 
tain occupations  the  loss  of  sleep.  Foreign  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  the  sickness  rate  among 
juvenile  laborers  is  alarming,  especially  during  the 
second  year  of  working  life,  when  the  injurious  effects  of 
early  labor  upon  bodies  have  had  time  to  make  them- 
selves felt. 

A  "physical  minimum"  for  children  entering  em- 
ployment was  provided  in  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  Conference  held  in  Washington 
and  other  large  cities  last  May  and  June.    This  mini- 


mum declared  that  "a  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  examination  by  a 
public  school  physician  or  other  medical  officer,  espec- 
ially appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  agency  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  of  normal  development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  phy- 
sically fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed." 
It  provided  also  that  "there  shall  be  an  annual  physi- 
cal examination  of  all  working  children  who  are  under 
eighteen  years  of  age."  But  what  constitutes  "nor- 
mal development"  for  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages, 
and  what  indicates  that  a  child  is  "physically  fit"  for 
the  employment  he  is  about  to  enter?  Only  through 
exact  observations  and  measurements  can  it  be  demon- 
strated that  a  child  is  unfit  for  certain  kinds  of  work, 
or  that  too  early  and  too  exacting  labor  is  endangering 
his  physical  development.  The  standards  to  be 
applied  constitute  a  vitally  important  part  of  the 
problem  of  child  labor. 


THE  BILL  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 


School  committees  in  this  state,  though  locally  elected 
are  in  their  essential  functions  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  neither  can  municipal  governments  deny 
to  the  children  of  their  localities  the  right  to  education, 
nor  can  they,  except  within  the  limitations  established 
by  the  state,  prescribe  its  form.  Education  is  a  state 
function  in  Massachusetts  and  always  has  been.  The 
proposed  bill  is  no  exception  in  that  respect. 

Nor  is  the  plan  of  administration  provided  in  this  bill 
exceptional.  The  bill  directs  that  the  department  of 
education  after  consultation  with  the  department  of 
health  shall  define  the  methods  of  health  education  in 
detail,  that  the  local  school  committees  shall  direct 
its  execution  and  that  an  executive  officer,  under  the 
state  department  of  education,  with  necessary  asso- 
ciates, shall  see  that  the  plan  is  carried  out.  That  is, 
in  substance,  the  method  under  which  all  our  school 
administration  is  now  carried  on. 

The  cry  of  centralization — like  the  suggestions  that 
health  and  physical  education  in  our  public  schools 
would  lead  to  propaganda  of  the  doctrine  of  birth  con- 
trol, that  the  school  doctors  of  Massachusetts  would 
make  health  examination  of  the  school  children  an 
opportunity  for  immorality  and  that  the  aim  of  health 
education  and  physical  training  is  mainly  the  cure  of 
flat  foot — is  nothing  less  than  the  raising  of  a  false 
issue.  The  sole  question  which  this  bill  involves  is 
whether  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  shall 
include  health  and  physical  education,  with  the  mental 
and  moral  development  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
among  the  objects  of  its  educational  system.- — Herald 
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*ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  "TRACTION"  IN 
CERTAIN  PASSIVE  AND  RESISTED  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  JOINTS. 

By  Edgar  F.  Cyriax,  M.  D. 


At  the  present  moment  when  mechano-therapeutics 
is  being  so  largely  employed  in  the  after-treatment  of 
war  injuries,  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  use  of  the  so-called 
"traction"  in  certain  passive  and  resisted  movements 
of  joints.  This  is  because,  although  this  method  greatly 
increases  their  effect,  it  has  hardly  received  any  recog- 
nition from  the  mechano-therapeutic  profession  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

By  "traction"  is  meant  that  the  operator  having 
grasped  that  portion  of  the  body  that  he  desires  to 
influence,  elongates  it  by  stretching  its  distal  free  end 
away  from  its  proximal  fixed  one  and  maintains  this 
elongation  during  the  whole  time  of  execution  of  the 
movement,  whether  passive  or  resisted.  Traction  may 
thus  be  applied  to  large  or  small  areas — for  example, 
it  may  be  administered  to  a  whole  extremity  or  only 
to  one  interphalangeal  joint;  the  area  involved  de- 
pends upon  the  distance  between  the  hands  of  the 
operator. 

The  application  of  traction  in  the  manner  described 
was  introduced  and  largely  practised  by  the  late  Henrik 
Kellegren  (1837-1916).  I  have  had  it  suggested  to 
me  that  the  method  had  been  employed  by  others 
before  him,  also  that  many  practitioners  of  Ling's 
system  coincidently  with  him  had  instinctively  though 
nearly  always  unconsciously  adopted  it.  To  this  I 
can  but  reply  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  older 
literature  has  only  yielded  one  casual  reference  to  the 
method. f  I  may  add  that  the  modern  literature  is 
also  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  effects  of  such  traction  are  as  follows:  (these 
are,  of  course,  quite  apart  from  those  induced  by  the 
actual  movement). 

(1)  The  muscles  are  rendered  capable  of  doing 
more  work,  because  the  more  a  muscle  is  elongated 
within  its  physiological  limit,  the  greater  becomes  its 
absolute  power.  This  can  be  seen  in  both  passive 
and  resisted  movements  in  normal  as  well  as  in  patho- 
logical states.  Thus  when  applying  passive  move- 
ments for  apparently  totally  paralysed  muscles  the 
simultaneous  use  of  traction  may  elicit  a  slight  recoil 
after  elongation — (that  is,  return  of  tonus)  before  it 
will  be  obtainable  by  the  same  movement  applied 
without  traction.  Similarly  the  former  may  elicit 
active  contraction  before  the  latter  can  induce  it. 
As  examples  of  the  former,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
one  is  dealing  with  apparently  complete  loss  of  mus- 

*  Reprint.      f  Branting's  Efterlemnade  Skrifter,  1882,  p.  70. 


cular  power  in  the  extensors  on  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm due  to  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  On 
flexing  the  hand  passively  with  traction  and  leaving  go 
suddenly,  some  slight  extension  of  the  wrist  may 
result,  whereas  this  does  not  ensue  if  the  traction  be 
omitted.  Similarly  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
actively  to  contract  the  extensors  will  result  in  con- 
traction sooner  if  traction  be  applied  than  if  this  is  not 
done. 

(2)  There  is  increased  absorption  by  the  lymphatics, 
due  to  the  stretching  of  the  vessels  themselves  as  well 
as  the  fasciae,  tendons,  ligaments,  etc.,  of  the  part. 
In  all  these  structures  mentioned  there  are  two  sets  of 
lymphatics,  a  deep  set  and  a  superficial  set,  connected 
by  small  branches.  The  slightest  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  the  tendons,  etc.,  causes  a  flow  of  lymph  from 
the  deep  into  the  superficial  set,  the  latter  in  their 
turn  discharging  their  contents  into  the  larger  lym- 
phatics. On  removal  of  the  pressing  or  stretching 
force,  the  lymph  is  sucked  from  the  tissues  into  the 
deeper  set,  and  so  on. 

(3)  The  longitudinal  blood  vessels  are  elongated; 
the  veins  therefore  have  their  actual  capacity  increased 
and  a  suction  power  arises  in  them.  In  most  of  the 
joints  of  the  body,  but  especially  at  the  hip,  knee, 
shoulder  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  veins  are 
attached  to  tendon  sheaths,  fasciae,  etc.;  the  latter  if 
elongated  will  open  up  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  set 
up  an  additional  suction  power  in  them.  These  state- 
ments have  during  recent  years  been  disputed  by 
Rancken  and  his  researches  certainly  show  that  the 
suction  power  under  normal  circumstances  is  very 
slight  and  is  completely  frustrated  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  is  not  always 
so  in  the  case  of  congested  or  inflamed  areas;  more- 
over, when  these  are  present,  the  limb  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found  can  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
eliminate  the  action  of  gravity  and  thus  the  suction 
power  will  be  enabled  to  act. 

(4)  The  absolute  range  of  mobility  of  joints  is  in 
some  cases  increased;  this  increase,  though  actually 
slight  in  amount,  is  relatively  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  treatment  of  joint  stiffness  and  adhesions, 
etc. 

(5)  The  opposing  articular  surfaces  of  joints  are 
separated  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  interarticu- 
lar  tension  is  diminished.  This  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  the  inter-phalangeal  joints;  on 
elongation  thereof  the  bones  can  be  seen  to  separate 
and  the  part  over  the  joint  can  be  observed  to  sink  in 
owing  to  the  interarticular  tension  becoming  less 
than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  advantages  of 
thus  separating  opposing  articular  surfaces  is  well 
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seen  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed  conditions  of  the 
synovia.  In  such  cases  where  passive  movements 
applied  without  traction  and  purely  active  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  patient  cannot  be  executed 
on  account  of  the  pain  they  induce,  both  passive  and 
energetic  resisted  movements  applied  with  traction 
can  in  most  cases  be  administered  with  the  minimum 
of  pain.  Thus  absorption  is  hastened  and  the  atrophy 
of  muscles  which  follows  so  readily  with  synovitis 
can  be  prevented  or  combated  if  present. 

(6)  The  ligaments  are  elongated  and  stimulated; 
this  elongation  is  often  greater  than  that  obtainable 
when  an  active  movement  is  carried  to  its  physiological 
limit. 

(7)  The  nerves  become  stimulated.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Tigerstedt  it  has  been  known  that  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  elongation  applied  to  nerves  acts  as 
an  irritant.  This  nervous  stimulation  can,  apart 
from  its  local  effect,  have  a  reflex  one  on  the  mechan- 
ism of  repair  which,  according  to  recent  researches, 
is  situated  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  not  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

(8)  Adhesions  are  more  readily  broken  down.  This 
may  result  from  the  application  of  traction  per  se  with- 
out any  joint  movement ;  this  often  occurs  in  the  tarsal 
and  carpal  joints. 

(9)  Slight  displacements  of  bones  and  cartilages 
are  more  easily  corrected.  The  reason  why  a  large 
number  of  these  displacements  do  not  undergo  spon- 
taneous reposition  is  because  their  presence  sets  up 
continued  muscular  contraction  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  this  by  constantly  keeping  the  opposed 
displaced  surfaces  in  contact  prevents  any  adjust- 
ment. By  means  of  movements  applied  with  trac- 
tion this  muscular  contraction  is  overcome  and  the 
opposing  surfaces  freed  from  one  another.  As  a  result 
such  displacement  may  be  corrected  either  by  its 
slipping  into  position  during  the  execution  of  the 
traction  or  the  movement  applied  with  it,  or  by  the 
latter  opening  up  the  joint  so  that  the  operator  may 
perform  reposition  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  knee),  or  in  a  resisted  movement  of  the  muscular 
efforts  of  the  patient  coercing  the  bone  or  cartilage 
into  it  correct  place  (often  seen  in  the  tarsus). 

Should  any  of  my  readers  be  disposed  to  think  that 
that  addition  of  traction  in  many  passive  and  active 
movements  does  not  cause  such  great  differences  as 
I  have  made  out,  I  can  but  advise  them  to  try  a  few 
movements  with  and  without  traction.  The  difference 
will  in  practically  every  case  manifest  itself  in  a  most 
striking  manner. 

I  have  two  skiagrams  kindly  taken  for  me  by 
Dr.  C.  Westman  of  the   normal   wrist   joint  (a) 


before,  and  (b)  during  traction  as  if  for  a  passive  or 

resisted  movement.    The  separation  of  the  carpal 

bones  induced  by  the  traction  is  quite  clear;  in  the 
original  (unreduced)  skiagrams  some  of  the  measure- 
ments were  as  follows: — 

(a)  (b) 

in.  in. 

Tip  of  styloid  of  ulna  to  nearest  point  of 

fifth  metacarpal  1|  1| 

Tip  of  styloid  of  ulna  to  nearest  point  of 

pisiform                                                   J  $ 

Tip  of  styloid  of  radius  to  nearest  point  of 

first  metacarpal  f  If 

Tip  of  Styloid  of  radius  to  nearest  point  of 

unciform  h  \\ 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Miss  Evelyn  Sargent,  '18,  is  teaching  physical  train- 
ing at  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


Miss  Priscilla  D.  Brown,  '19,  is  teaching  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Miss  Alice  Lacy,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Physical  Training  Department  of  the  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women,  Chickasha,  Oklahoma. 


Miss  Carin  I.  Anderson,  '09,  is  teaching  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


Frank  P.  Wall  of  Brookline,  assistant  physical  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  new  department  of  cor- 
rective gymastics  founded  at  that  institution.  Mr. 
Wall  attended  Boston  College  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Posse  Normal  School,  1916. 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Hines,  Posse  1911,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Physical  Training  Department  of  the  Brookline 
High  School.  He  was  for  several  years  in  a  similar 
position  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  and 
Deaf  at  Philadelphia. 


NOTICE! 


Bills  for  the  Posse  Athletic  Association  are  being 
sent  out  to  all  Alumni  whose  present  addresses  are 
known.  All  those  not  receiving  such  and  who  wish 
to  become  members,  please  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Miss  Constance  Page,  779  Beacon  St., 
Boston.    The  membership  fee  is  $2.00  per  School  Year. 
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AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

CONVENTION  PROGRAM— Tentative  Final 
Ne  w  York  City        —         April  7 — 10,  1920 
WaUorf-A  storia  McAlp  in 


Wednesday,  April  7. 

Morning  and  afternoon — Registration  and  Visita- 
tion trips. 

7:30  P.M.— Music  and  Reception. 

Welcome  Address — Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
Presidential  Address — Dr.  Dudley  B. 
Reed 

Folk  Dancing  by  Delegates — Eliza- 
beth Burchenal  in  charge. 

Thursday,  April  8. 

9:30  A.M. — Public  School  Section  meeting. 

2:00  P.M. — Sectional  meetings. 

8:00  P.M. — Pageant  as  provided  by  New  York 
Society. 

Friday,  April  9. 

9:30  A.M.— General  meeting. 

Problems  in  Recruiting  Teachers  in 
Physical  Education — Prof.  Elmer 
Berry. 

Educational  Tests  for  Physical  Effi- 
ciency-— Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike. 

Health  and  the  High  Cost  of  Living — 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher. 


2:30  P.M.- 


-General  Meeting. 
Progress  in  Physical  Education  Legis- 
lation. 

Address — Prof.  F.  S.  Lee,  Columbia. 
Relation  of  Physical  Education  to 

Leisure  Time  in  Industry — Dr.  Geo. 

E.  Vincent — Pres.  Rockefeller  Foun. 

6:45  P.M. — Convention  Banquet. 

Col.  Campbell — "Physical  Training  at 

Aldershot." 
Addresses.  Dr.  Eliott. 

Dr.  Butler. 
Toasts.       Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Storey. 

Saturday,  April  10. , 

9:30  A.M.— General  Meeting. 

The  Place  of  Physical  Education  in  the 

General  Scheme  of  Education — Dr. 

Sneddon,  Pres.  of  National  Ass'n  for 

Vocational  Training. 
Discussion  of  Printed  Reports. 
Business  meeting  and  Adjournment  of 

Convention. 

12:00  Luncheon— A.  P.  E.  A.  Council  Meet- 
ing. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  (Continued). 
By  Hartvig  Nissen. 


Working  Days  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  next  day  I  set  about  to  see  some  persons  to 
whom  I  had  letters,  among  them  the  late  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Sayre,  who  was  then  considered  the  ^greatest  surgeon 
in  the  United  States;  but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
myself  understood,  except  when  I  met  a  kind  doctor 
who  also  could  speak  German.  However,  I  had  a  few 
patients  sent  me  by  Dr.  Sayre,  whom  I  took  good  care 
of,  and  in  the  meantime  looked  around  in  this  big 
city.  It  was  too  noisy  for  me,  and  I  soon  decided  to 
go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  arrived  Sunday, 
March  4th,  1883.  Washington  was  not  a  big  city 
then,  and  as  I  walked  through  the  streets  this  early 
Sunday  morning,  everything  was  quiet  except  for  some 
chickens  in  the  yards.  I  imagined  myself  way  back 
in  the  country.  To  me  it  was  quite  a  delight  compared 
with  New  York. 

By  this  time  I  had  four  dollars  left  in  my  pocket, 
but  I  hired  two  nice  rooms  on  the  first  floor  in  1314 
"I"  Street,  N.W.,  and  began  at  once  to  study  English 
up  to  one  and  two  o'clock  at  night.  Through  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  minister  I  got  a  couple  of  good 
patients  the  next  day,  and  also  good  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  several  physicians.  Still,  they  were  not 
very  willing  to  "give  up  their  patients,"  as  they  called 
it,  and  it  was  only  after  I  had  several  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  some  other  high  persons  as  pa- 
tients that  the  physicians  began  to  patronize  me. 

I  found  out  that  the  German  Turnverein  (Gym- 
nastic Club)  was  without  a  teacher,  and  a  few  days 
after  my  arrival  I  turned  up  at  that  place,  was  allowed 
to  put  on  my  suit  and  go  in  and  practice.  Soon  I  had 
a  crowd  around  me  as  I  was  performing  on  the  differ- 
ent apparatus,  and  the  president  of  the  club  questioned 


me,  and  finally  offered  me  to  become  their  teacher. 
The  salary  was  small,  but  a  ladies'  class  of  fourteen 
members  was  turned  over  to  me,  and  two  weeks  later 
I  had  50  in  that  class,  girls  and  women  from  13  to  50 
years  of  age.  One  of  these  ladies  was  superintendent 
of  the  Hygiene  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
she  was  anxious  to  do  something  new,  so  she  asked 
me  if  I  would  give  some  free  lessons  to  ladies  of  her 
department.  Of  course,  I  was  glad  to  do  so,  any- 
thing to  become  known.  The  first  lesson  in  a  private 
parlor  was  given  to  a  dozen  ladies;  the  next  lesson  I 
had  sixty,  and  had  to  divide  them  up  in  squads.  Now 
the  lady,  Mrs.  McPherson,  saw  the  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools,  Mr.  Ormund  Wilson,  who  gave  us 
the  use  of  the  big  hall  in  Franklin  school  building, 
where  also  teachers  were  invited.  And  here  I  gave 
twelve  lessons  in  Swedish  free  standing  gymnastics, 
fancy  steps  and  games  to  300  women  during  March- 
May,  1883.  The  following  September  I  opened  a  gym- 
nasium in  an  armory  on  "E"  Street  between  9  and 
10  N.W.,  where  I  had  classes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  school  children;  two  big  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  high  school. 

I  also  installed  several  Swedish  apparatus  in  the 
basement  of  Franklin  school,  where  I  continued  to 
teach  the  teachers  till  the  Spring  of  1885.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received  September  10th,  1883 : 

"Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen  of  Christiania,  Norway, 
gave  courses  of  lessons  in  Swedish  Gymnastics 
and  fancy  steps  to  classes  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
school  year. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  several  of 
these  lessons  and  observing  Mr.  Nissen's  system 
and  I  heartily  recommend  his  system  of  exer- 
cises, and  Mr.  Nissen  as  an  enthusiastic  and 
skilful  teacher." 

(Signed)  J.  ORMOND  WILSON, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Six  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  Washington  I  read  a 
paper  on  medical  gymnastics  to  a  dozen  physicians, 
but  when  they  began  to  ask  questions,  I  came  near 
being  "stuck,"  except  for  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Yarrow, 
who  offered  to  translate  the  questions  into  German, 
and  my  answers  into  English,  and  when  the  meeting 
was  over,  I  had  made  several  good  friends,  who  after- 
wards insisted  on  calling  me  "doctor,"  although  I 
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told  them  I  was  not  an  M.D.  Some  of  them  even 
asked  me  to  go  with  them  and  help  in  making  the 
diagnosis  of  certain  cases. 

The  4th  of  January,  1884,  I  gave  an  exhibition  in 
my  gymnasium  by  high  school  girls  and  boys, — Swedish 
gymnastics,  wands,  dumbbells,  fancy  steps,  folk 
dances  and  games. 

This  was  the  first  time  Swedish  gymnastics  and  Folk 
dances  were  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  people  of  high  standing  in 
the  community,  and  among  them  Gen.  John  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  all  giving  their  hearty 
approval. 

In  the  meantime  my  medical  gymnastic  practice  had 
also  grown,  but  I  had  worked  long  and  hard  for  very 
little  pay — fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  was  all  I  charged 
going  to  a  patient — just  to  become  known.  It  was  all 
new  then,  and  the  most  physicians  against  it. 

On  Xmas  Eve,  1883,  the  late  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  had 
a  fall  in  New  York  and  bulletins  were  frequently  pub- 
lished about  his  illness,  saying  it  was  rheumatism. 
Finally,  one  day  in  March,  1884,  he  was  sent  on  a 
stretcher  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  I  did  not  believe 
in  this  diagnosis  and  went  to  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian Minister.  I  was  myself  Vice-Consul  for  those 
countries,  and  told  him  my  belief  and  that  I  would 
like  to  see  General  Grant.  The  Minister  saw  General 
Beal,  a  friend  of  Grant's,  who  gave  me  a  letter  to  him, 
begging  him  to  see  me,  and  if  possible,  have  me  give 
him  treatment. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Hygia  Hotel,  where  General 
Grant  was,  I  was  told  they  had  no  room  for  me.  I 
produced  my  letter,  which  was  sent  up,  and  a  little 
while  later  I  was  ushered  up  to  the  great  General. 
Luckily  here  was  an  army  physician  who  had  no  ob- 
jection to  having  an  assistant.  He  received  me  with 
handshaking,  and  as  I  was  accustomed  to  press  pretty 
hard  those  days,  the  doctor  turned  to  General  Grant, 
saying,  "you  can  trust  that  iron  hand,  General."  A 
pretty  good  introduction.  Then  I  was  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  patient,  after  which  I  told  him  that  he  had 
badly  sprained  his  hip  in  the  fall,  and  that  I  believed 
massage  twice  a  day  would  cure  him  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  doctor  agreed,  and  I  was  to  begin  that  same 
evening. 

Now  there  were  plenty  of  rooms  in  the  hotel.  When 
I  returned  to  General  Grant,  who  was  in  bed  in  an 
inner  room,  Mrs.  Grant  called  to  him,  saying,  "General, 
the  rubber  is  here,"  to  which  he  answered,  "No,  dear, 
you  mean  the  doctor."  And  from  that  day  Mrs. 
Grant  always  called  me  "doctor." 

In  a  few  days  the  patient  was  out  of  bed  and  using 
crutches;  one  evening  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to 


the  ball  room,  where  I  stood  by  his  side. 

Now  I  must  recall  an  incident  in  the  summer  before, 
while  I  was  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  I  had 
been  well  recommended  and  had  been  out  many 
days  playing  with  the  boys,  and  their  sisters  and  friends 
looking  on.  One  evening  having  looked  on  at  the 
dancing  for  a  long  while,  I  recognized  a  sister  of  one 
of  the  boys,  a  girl  of  about  12  years,  but  a  good  dancer, 
and  asked  her  to  dance  with  me.  "I  don't  know  you, 
Sir,"  was  the  answer. 

While  I  was  standing  at  the  side  of  General  Grant, 
three  young  ladies  asked  me  to  dance  with  them.  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  give  the  same  answer  as  the 
little  girl,  but  of  course,  thanked  them  for  the  honor, 
but  I  could  not  leave  the  General. 

After  one  week  at  this  hotel,  the  General  decided  to 
come  to  Washington  where  I  continued  to  treat  him 
morning  and  evening  for  four  weeks,  when  he  was 
well,  and  hurried  to  New  York  only  to  see  himself 
financially  ruined.  He  had  given  me  a  nice  check 
which  I  deposited  at  once,  and  the  banker  afterwards 
told  me,  if  I  had  come  two  days  later,  I  would  not  have 
gotten  a  cent. 

One  day  the  General  talked  about  his  tour  around 
the  world,  and  I  told  him,  I  saw  him  when  he  landed 
in  Christiania,  July  18,  1878,  so  he  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  him.  "Well,  General,"  I  said,  "you  must 
keep  in  mind  that  I  and  all  my  friends  read  about 
you  while  young  boys,  and  you  were  our  great  hero. 
So  we  came  down  to  see  you  when  we  ourselves  were 
young  men,  and  expected  to  see  a  big,  strapping  man 
in  full  uniform.  And  you  know  what  we  saw,  a  man 
about  my  height,  in  an  everyday  gray  suit  and  felt 
hat — to  tell  you  the  truth,  General,  we  were  disap- 
pointed,— you  looked  like  a  Norwegian  skipper." 

Well,  Grant  gave  me  his  hand  and  laughed  and 
said,  "I  wish  everybody  would  be  so  frank  to  me." 

Grant  was  a  great  talker,  in  spite  of  general  belief, 
but  on  everyday  happenings  and  especially  his  trip, 
and  we  had  many  fine  times  together.  He  was  also  a 
great  smoker,  and  once  I  told  him,  that  he  smoked 
too  much,  to  which  he  said  he  had  just  reduced  it. 
He  used  to  smoke  30  cigars  a  day, — now  he  had  come 
down  to  20  big  black  Havana  cigars.  They  were 
probably  the  cause  of  the  cancer  in  his  throat,-  from 
which  he  died  in  July,  1885. 

About  this  time  I  was  attending  one  of  President 
Arthur's  cabinet  officers.  One  morning  while  I  was 
there  the  valet  said  that  President  Arthur  had  called, 
and  my  patient  invited  him  to  come  right  in.  Here 
they  met,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
cabinet  officer,  with  only  a  very  short  undershirt  on 
him,  shaking  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I 
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was  the  only  other  present,  but  it  certainly  was  a 
curious  sight — still,  I  have  had  many  of  that  kind  in 
my  days. 

Now  I  began  to  be  very  busy  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  twelve  midnight.  Diplomats,  Secretaries,  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  so 
I  had  to  find  another  office,  and  hired  the  three-story 
building  at  903  16th  Street — two  blocks  from  the 
White  House — and  named  it  "The  Swedish  Health 
Institute."  Here  I  received  ladies  on  the  second 
floor  and  gentlemen  on  the  first  floor ;  sometimes  there 
would  be  twenty  gentlemen  at  the  same  time,  often 
discussing  politics  as  well  as  other  matters.  During 
the  Presidential  election  in  November,  1884,  it  was 
especially  lively. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  I  was  married  to  a  Swedish 
lady,  Miss  Helene  Peterson,  who  had  been  my  assist- 
ant since  I  opened  my  institute  in  September,  1883. 
She  was  a  fine  woman,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother, 
and  a  very  good  assistant,  and  highly  respected  and 
well  liked  by  all  my  patients.  But  she  hated  to  be 
called  "rubber." 

One  day  just  before  we  were  married,  a  lady  sent 
me  a  postal  card,  "Will  Prof.  Nissen  send  the  rubber 
woman  to  rub  my  daughter?"  to  which  I  answered, 
"Prof.  Nissen  will  not  send  any  rubber  woman."  We 
were  both  brought  up  to  politeness  and  exercised  this 
always,  and  could  not  endure  impoliteness  from  any- 
body. 

At  another  time  I  attended  to  a  gentlemen  at  a 
certain  hour.  One  day  he  was  not  at  home,  but  he 
had  told  the  butler,  if  the  "rubber"  came,  to  tell 
him  to  wait.  I  left  my  card,  saying,  "the  rubber  has 
been  here  and  left." 

I  have  had  several  mottoes,  which  I  have  lived  up 
to — "If  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself." 
"If  a  thing  is  worth  while  doing,  do  it  well."  "Don't 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day."  "Al- 
ways be  on  time,  and  don't  let  others  keep  you  wait- 
ing." I  may  have  lost  some  on  these,  but  in  the  long 
run,  I  have  gained,  and  I  am  trying  hard  to  make  the 
younger  people  understand  the  value  of  these  mottoes, 
and  especially  to  be  "on  time." 

Our  "honeymoon"  was  spent  in  making  repairs  and 
painting  apparatus  at  the  institute.  While  we  were 
working  at  this,  in  came  a  gentleman  led  by  his  wife, 
and  with  a  cane  in  his  other  hand.  He  could  hardly 
walk  and  looked  like  a  human  wreck  from  a  severe 
dyspepsia  of  long  standing,  overworked  and  nervous, 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  I  applied  medical  gymnastics 
to  him  every  day,  and  soon  he  began  to  improve  and 
grow  stronger,  and  two  or  three  years  later  he  used  to 
come  in  and  show  himself  to  my  other  patients.  He 


would  stand  still  and  jump  over  a  stool  and  go  around 
and  exhibit  his  muscles  with  great  delight,  always 
pointing  towards  me  and  saying,  "He  did  it." 

Another  very  interesting  case  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  three  weeks,  and  his 
doctors  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  one  of  them 
called  me  in.  I  was  able  to  make  the  patient  sleep 
the  first  day,  and  had  him  perfectly  well  in  a  few  weeks, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  attending  physicians 
and  the  family.  "Miracle,"  some  said,  but  it  was  no 
miracle;  I  had  just  given  him  gentle  soothing  treat- 
ment of  light  friction  "downward"  of  arms,  legs,  back 
and  head,  avoiding  all  kinds  of  stimulating  massage. 

Early  in  the  Summer  of  1884  two  of  my  old  friends 
in  Christiania  had  written  me  and  asked  if  I  could  use 
them  as  assistants.  In  September  Mr.  Klaus  Olsen 
and  wife  came  and  made  their  home  with  Mrs.  Nissen 
and  myself;  later  in  the  fall,  Mr.  H.  V.  Barclay  came; 
but  he  soon  settled  himself  in  New  York,  where  he 
studied  medicine,  and  has  always  stuck  to  his  pro- 
fession as  a  masseur.  I  consider  Dr.  Barclay  the  best 
masseur  in  that  great  city.  Mr.  Olsen  and  wife  stayed 
with  me  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  moved  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  now  has  become  a  doctor. 

In  October,  1884,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  brought  Dr.  Edw.  M.  Hartwell, 
associate  professor  of  physical  education  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  to  my  institute,  and  we  soon  became 
great  friends.  At  Dr.  Hartwell 's  advice,  I  was  offered 
by  General  Eaton  to  take  charge  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation exhibition  of  the  government  in  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  1884-85.  I  ordered  the  different  Swedish 
gymnastic  apparatus,  some  of  the  most  important 
German  apparatus,  and  half  a  dozen  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
pully  weights  to  be  sent  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  in 
the  middle  of  December  went  there  myself  to  put 
them  up  and  demonstrate  on  them. 

But  a  month  later  I  had  a  telegram  urging  me  to 
return,  as  I  was  needed  at  the  institute,  and  I  then 
sent  Mr.  Olsen  to  take  my  place  in  New  Orleans. 

I  had  only  been  back  a  few  days  when  Mr.  James 
G.  Blaine  appeared,  in  January,  1885.  He  came 
every  day  until  he  left  the  city  in  June — -except  the 
4th  of  March,  when  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  as 
President.  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  want  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington that  day. 

It  certainly  was  a  great  time  those  days, — Mr. 
Blaine,  Mr.  John  Hay,  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps,  Hon. 
R.  R.  Hitt,  Senator  Leland  Stanford,  Senator  W.  E. 
Chandler,  Senators  McPherson,  Palmer  and  Sabin,  and 
the  Ambassadors  of  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Peru, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Gen.  Nicolay  Anderson,  all 
came  at  the  same  time  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  with 
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me  and  my  assistants.  And  I  still  have  letters  of 
recommendation  from  each  of  them. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Blaine  was  travelling  in  Europe, 
but  when  he  returned  to  Washington  and  later  became 
Secretary  of  State,  he  continued  his  treatment  and  ex- 
ercises with  me.  He  called  me  his  doctor.  And  even 
if  he  got  sick  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  would  call 
me  in.  Some  time  I  told  him  he  needed  a  medical 
doctor,  to  which  he  would  answer,  "Send  me  one." 
This  became  known,  and  two  physicians  in  Washing- 
ton came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  remember  them  when 
Mr.  Blaine  needed  a  physican. 

There  are  few  men  I  esteem  as  highly  a's  Mr.  Blaine. 
He  was  always  a  perfect  gentleman  and  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic towards  others.  My  oldest  son  was  named 
after  him,  and  frequently  when  Mr.  Blaine  arrived, 
he  asked  for  "the  little  Judge,"  as  he  called  him. 
Twice  while  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  met 
Mrs.  Nissen  pushing  the  baby  carriage,  and  he  turned 
around  and  walked  beside  her  several  blocks  talking 
to  her.  When  I  told  him  in  January,  1891,  I  would  go 
to  Boston,  he  tried  to  have  me  stay  and  offered  me  a 
position  in  the  State  Department,  but  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  then  was  Commissioner  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice, said  no,  as  he  had  made  a  rule  that  no  citizen  of 
D.C.  should  enter  any  department,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  to  give  in  to  the  will  of  the  Commissioner. 
And  it  probably  was  my  luck. 

When  I  finally  left,  I  was  presented  with  a  fine  large 
photograph  of  Mr.  Blaine,  signed  "To  Dr.  Hartvig 
Nissen  with  kind  regards  of  James  G.  Blaine." 

During  the  nights  in  1884  I  wrote  my  first  little  book 
on  Swedish  Gymnastics,  "Health  by  exercise,  without 
Apparatus,"  which  was  published  early  in  1885,  with 
the  following  recommendation  by  Gen.  John  Eaton: 

COPY. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C., 
March  27th,  1885. 
"Prof.  Nissen's  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
culture  I  have  known  since  he  has  resided  in  this 
city,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  admirable.  They 
are  founded  on  the  well-known  and  well-approved 
Ling  system,  and  can  be  studied  with  great  ad- 
vantage by  all,  but  especially  by  school  officers, 
teachers,  and  parents. 

"The  following  pages  contain  wisely-selected 
exercises,  which  can  be  practiced  both  by  girls 
and  boys  at  home  and  at  school  without  the  aid 
of  apparatus.  When  Prof.  Nissen  uses  apparatus, 
it  is  well  selected,  and  adapted  not  to  strain  and 
injure,  but  to  promote  healthy  growth;  to  make 


men  and  women  of   sound  minds   in  healthy 
bodies." 

(Signed    JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Germany  and  Austria  were 
bachelors,  and  they  had  several  times  said  they  would 
like  to  call  at  our  home,  on  an  estate  in  Anacostia. 
And  the  30th  April,  1885,  those  two  Barons,  the 
Swedish  Minister  and  Countess  Reutershiold  and  my 
best  friend  among  the  Washington  physicians  came 
out  to  our  house  for  dinner.  That  was  a  great  party, 
the  Ministers  and  Mrs.  Nissen  talked  French,  the  two 
Barons  and  I  German,  the  Swedish  Minister,  Mrs. 
Nissen  and  I  Swedish,  Mr.  Olsen  and  wife  and  I 
Norwegian,  and  we  all  would  talk  English.  The 
Doctor  thought  it  was  great  fun. 

By  this  time  I  had  to  stop  teaching  in  Franklin 
School,  but  the  following  fall  Dr.  Hartwell  asked  me 
to  come  and  teach  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I 
would  leave  Washington  at  5:00  P.M.  and  begin 
teaching  6 :30  four  times  a  week. 

The  first  day  Dr.  Hartwell  told  me  it  was  no  use  to 
teach  S*wedish  Gymnastics,  but  to  give  them  German 
apparatus.  There  were  about  one  hundred  students, 
whom  I  divided  into  squads  and  went  from  one  to 
another,  showing  exercises,  which  they  copied  as  well 
as  they  could.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  some  of  the 
students  asked  me  what  Swedish  Gymnastics  was — 
"Calisthenics,  good  enough  for  girls?"  I  told  them 
to  line  up  and  they  could  try;  after  fifteen  minutes 
they  said  they  had  more  exercise  those  fifteen  min- 
utes than  in  nearly  two  hours  before.  And  from  that 
day  I  always  gave  twenty  minutes'  Swedish  free  move- 
ments before  we  took  German  apparatus.  This  was 
Dr.  Hartwell's  first  introduction  to  Swedish  Gym- 
nastics, and  he  got  so  interested  in  it  that  he  later  on 
went  to  Sweden  to  study.  For  three  years  I  was 
teaching  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  made  many  good 
friends.  We  gave  an  exhibition  February  22nd,  1887, 
which  was  a  great  success,  and  highly  complimented 
by  the  president  of  the  University,  Mr.  Daniel  Gilman. 

One  evening  in  October,  1885,  quite  late,  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  the  maid  told  me  that  two  gentlemen 
wanted  to  see  me.  There  were  two  fine-looking  chaps 
talking  Swedish,  and  handing  me  a  letter  from  the 
foreign  Minister  in  Stockholm,  introducing  Baron  Nils 
Posse  and  Mr.  Nordstrom,  both  former  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Swedish  Army.  They  had  heard  about 
my  success  in  the  United  States,  and  wanted  to  try 
their  hands  at  it.  The  Minister  asked  me  as  Consul 
and  now  experienced  in  this  country  to  do  my  best  for 
them  and  advise  them  about  their  profession.  They 
were  invited  to  dinner  the  next  day,  and  for  a  few 
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days  we,  they,  Mrs.  Nissen  and  I,  had  a  fine  time 
together.  Still,  Baron  Posse'  had  met  a  beautiful 
young  lady  on  the  steamer  coming  over  from  Europe, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  see  her  again,  so  he  did  not  stay 
in  Washington,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  they 
should  go  to  Boston.  Mr.  Nordstrom,  however, 
stayed  another  week  while  I  gave  him  translations 
of  Swedish  commands,  told  him  my  experiences,  etc., 
and  gave  him  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Swedish 
Vice-Consul  in  Boston. 

Late  that  year  they  two  opened  an  office  for  Medical 
Gymnastics  and  Massage  in  Boston.  It  was  three 
years  later,  that  Baron  Posse  began  to  teach  Swedish 
Gymnastics  in  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
established  by  Mrs.  Hemenway  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Homans,  and  after  a  year  in  that  school,  the 
Baron  established  his  own  school,  February,  1890. 

At  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  March  4th, 
1885,  the  weather  was  beautiful  and  warm  sunshine 
all  day,  but  in  the  evening  it  began  to  snow,  and  there 
was  a  heavy  snowstorm  for  several  days  and  cold 
winter  weather  almost  the  whole  month  of  March. 

"While  the  4th  March,  1889,  when  Harrison  became 
President,  it  was  raining  "buckets"  all  day,  and  fol- 
lowed by  nice  spring  weather. 

Washington  is  a  beautiful  city  and  fine  to  4ive  in, 
but  the  climate  is  far  below  Boston.  The  worst  bliz- 
zard I  ever  saw,  was  in  Washington  March  10th,  1888, 
and  we  often  had  snow  and  cold  weather  in  April, 
while  the  next  day  would  be  too  hot  to  wear  a  light 
overcoat.  Even  the  4th  of  July  in  1886  it  was  so  cold 
we  were  shivering,  and  next  day  we  would  creep  along 
in  the  shadow  for  fear  of  sunstroke.  I  have  never 
seen  it  any  colder  in  Boston  than  we  had  at  times  in 
Washington.  Of  course,  it  never  lasted  long,  but  it 
was  very  disagreeable. 

Now  the  Democrats  were  ruling  in  Washington,  and 
although  I  still  had  several  patrons  at  the  institute,  I 
had  many  more  patients  at  their  residences — almost 
all  the  Secretaries  of  Mr.  Cleveland  were  treated  by 
me  at  different  times.  But  it  did  not  pay  to  have 
many  assistants,  the  way  I  had  them — by  the  year. 

In  the  summer  there  was  almost  nothing  to  do,  and 
I  would  not  do  as  is  done  by  most  professional  men, 
hire  an  assistant  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  and  then 
let  him  go,  when  business  was  slack.  I  had  half  a 
dozen  men  and  women  several  years  in  succession. 

I  finally  decided  to  give  up  the  expensive  institute, 
and  only  attend  to  patients  at  their  homes  as  well  as 
teaching  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  also  at  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  called  at  my  first 
patient,  and  I  was  so  prompt,  that  the  butler  said  to 


him,  "we  don't  need  to  look  at  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  the  doctor  is  here  always  at  six."  And 
I  would  keep  it  up  until  12  midnight  all  through  the 
winter  months, — then,  of  course,  I  was  tired  when 
Spring  and  Summer  came.  For  instance,  in  May, 
1890,  I  took  the  boat  for  Europe,  went  on  board  at 
night  and  slept  through  two  nights  and  a  day,  then 
I  took  it  easy  on  the  deck  and  felt  fine  when  I  landed 
in  Norway  after  nearly  eight  years'  absence. 

While  President  Benj.  Harrison  occupied  the  White 
House,  I  was  a  frequent  caller  there  at  nights.  Time 
and  again  the  President  would  telephone,  saying, 
"Please  come  and  put  me  to  sleep,"  and  of  course  I 
did.  It  did  not  take  long,  but  it  was  midnight  when 
I  turned  out  the  gas  in  the  President's  bedroom,  and 
leaving,  told  the  watchman,  "the  President  is  asleep." 

One  evening  I  arrived,  according  to  appointment, 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  found  the  President  and  his  wife, 
and  another  lady  and  gentleman  in  a  room  on  the 
second  floor,  and  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  with  them, 
while  one  bottle  of  beer  and  five  glasses  were  brought 
in  to  us.  Although  that  beer  had  a  few  more  per 
cent  of  alcohol  than  is  now  permitted  in  the  United 
States,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  a  drinking 
party.  Still,  I  often  think  of  this  episode  with  de- 
light— drinking  beer  with  the  President  and  his  fam- 
ily in  the  White  House. 

The  older  people  surely  remember  the  sad  tragedy, 
when  Secretary  B.  T.  Tracy's  house  burned  down  one 
winter  morning,  February  5th,  1890,  killing  Mrs.  Tracy 
and  two  other  people  and  rendering  the  Secretary  un- 
conscious and  ill  for  some  time.  He  was  brought  to 
the  White  House,  and  that  same  evening  the  Presi- 
dent had  me  attend  to  Mr.  Tracy,  but  told  me,  not  to 
say  anything  about  Mrs.  Tracy's  death. 

Mr.  Blaine's  eldest  son,  Walker,  had  pneumonia, 
and  their  confidence  in  me  was  so  great  that  Mrs. 
Blaine  wanted  me  to  attend  to  her  son.  I  said  to  the 
doctor  that  I  could  not  do  anything  in  this  case,  but 
he  begged  me  to  go,  as  it  would  satisfy  Mrs.  Blaine, — 
of  course  I  would  know  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do.  So 
I  did,  and  returned  next  evening  according  to  appoint- 
ment, but  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  near  the  end,  and 
saying  I  would  go  out  for  a  while  and  come  back,  I 
went  right  to  the  physician  and  told  him  to  go  there; 
when  I  returned,  Mr.  Walker  Blaine  had  passed  away. 
This  was  a  hard  blow  for  Mr.  Blaine,  and  when  his  eld- 
est daughter  passed  away  a  fortnight  later,  he  was  in 
a  pretty  bad  condition,  so  I  had  to  attend  to  him  every 
day  for  a  long  time. 

One  day  in  May,  1886,  Mrs.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
called,  asking  me  to  come  to  their  home  and  treat  the 
General,  urging  me  to  be  careful  not  to  be  too  willing  . 
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to  do  as  he  wished,  but  to  stick  to  my  own  idea  of  the 
case. 

I  arrived  at  their  house  in  the  evening  and  was 
ushered  in  to  General  Logan.  After  I  had  told  him 
what  I  intended  to  do,  he  said,  he  did  not  want  that, 
but  some  other  way.  "General,"  I  said,  "when  you 
send  for  a  doctor,  and  he  prescribes  a  medicine,  you 
will  take  it,  won't  you?"  "If  I  don't  like  it,  I  throw 
it  out,"  was  the  reply.  "All  right,"  I  answered; 
"but  the  doctor  will  find  it  out  and  leave  you,  and  so 
will  I." 

That  settled  it,  the  General  gave  me  his  hand  and 
asked  me  to  go  ahead  as  I  thought  best.  And  from 
that  day  on,  I  continued  to  attend  to  General  Logan 
for  a  long  time. 

When  I  left  his  room  that  first  night  I  found  Mrs. 
Logan  sitting  outside,  where  she  had  been  all  the  time, 
anxious  to  see  how  we  would  get  along.  And  when  I 
told  her,  she  was  pleased,  saying  that  if  I  had  given 
in  to  the  General,  he  would  never  have  consented  to 
be  treated,  but  now  I  had  a  friend  in  him. 

In  October,  1887,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  treat  Mrs. 
Logan  herself  for  a  fractured  shoulder.  She  was  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  pleasant  lady. 

The  great  astronomer  and  professor  of  mathematics, 
Simon  Newcomb,  came  to  me  in  December,  1887,  and 
for  three  years  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  to  him, 
which  was  very  interesting  and  educational  to  me,  as 
well  as  healthful  to  him.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
talking  about  astronomy,  and  as  we  both  were  teach- 
ers at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  we  had  some  com- 
mon interests. 

In  May,  1887,  I  was  called  to  Secretary  W.  C. 
Endicott,  and  during  the  time  I  went  to  him,  I  met  the 
English  statesman,  Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  then  court- 
ing Miss  Endicott — we  had  many  nice  little  chats, 
especially  about  Norway  and  fishing  in  that  country. 

Early  in  1888  I  addressed  the  Clinical  Society  of 
Maryland  on  "The  Swedish  Movements  and  Massage 
Treatment,"  which  was  published  in  the  Maryland 
Medical  Journal,  March  24th,  1888,  after  which  I 
received  a  great  many  letters  from  medical  men  all 
over  the  country,  urging  me  to  write  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  the  following  Spring,  F.  A.  Davis  Co. 
published  my  book,  "Swedish  Movements  and  Mas- 
sage," which  later  has  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  now  is  published  as  "Practical  Massage  and  Cor- 
rective Movements." 

In  1889  I  went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  help  Dr. 
Stucky  to  establish  an  office  for  Medical  Gymnastics, 
and  while  I  was  there  a  big  Physical  Training  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Boston,  and  it  has  always  been 
my  great  regret  that  I  could  not  be  present  at  that 


time.*  As  I  claim  to  be  the  first  one  to  introduce 
Swedish  Gymnastics  into  the  United  States  and  had 
worked  long  and  hard  for  it, — here  at  this  meeting, 
where  Swedish  Gymnastics  was  strongly  brought  be- 
fore the  profession  and  public  at  large,  I  was  absent, 
and  consequently  forgotten.  Still,  I  maintain,  that 
my  influence  on  Dr.  Hartwell,  so  he  went  to  Sweden 
to  study,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final  adop- 
tion of  Swedish  Gymnastics  by  the  school  committee  of 
Boston.  Although  Baron  Posse  very  ably  spoke  for 
and  discussed  the  subject  and  also  demonstrated  it 
with  excellent  class  work,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Enebuske  in  a  clever  speech  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Association,  nothing  would  have  been  done,  if  Dr.  Edw. 
M.  Hartwell,  an  American  and  medical  doctor  had  not 
been  present  and  s.trongly  urged  the  adoption  of  this 
system  into  the  schools. 

It  has  always  been  thus  in  this  country;  you  have 
to  be  born  American  and  an  M.D.  before  you  are  fully 
recognized — no  matter  how  much  you  do  know. 

February  15th,  1890,  having  resigned  as  Vice-Con- 
sul of  Sweden  and  Norway,  I  became  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  And  so  my  dream  of  staying  a  few 
years  in  America  and  return  to  Norway  to  live  was 
abandoned.  I  was  now  determined  to  stay  here  and 
make  the  United  States  my  home.  However,  I  was 
anxious  to  make  a  visit  and  once  more  see  my  mother 
and  relatives.  And  the  Summer  of  1890  I  took  my 
first  vacation  in  nearly  eight  years,  and  Mrs.  Nissen, 
our  children  and  I  spent  a  fine  time  in  Christiania  and 
Stockholm.  Dr.  Hartwell  was  also  in  Stockholm  that 
Summer  when  he  received  a  cable  from  Boston  School 


•Editor's  Note. — For  nearly  two  years  before  the  meeting  here  referred  to. 
Baron  Nils  Posse  had  been  engaged  to  instruct  teachers  from  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  in  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics,  which  were  being  in- 
troduced into  the  schoolroom  as  part  of  the  regular  work.  At  the  same  time. 
Baron  Posse  was  teaching  a  class  composed  entirely  of  head  masters  Of  all 
the  principal  schools  of  Boston.  These  were  not  public  classes,  but  were 
specially  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  gymnastics  into  the  schools. 
Also,  during  this  time,  Baron  Posse  was  introducing  the  system  into  several 
of  the  towns  about  Boston.  The  meeting  referred  to  was  called,  not  for  a 
first  presentation  of  the  subject,  as  that  had  occurred  nearly  two  years  before, 
when  Baron  Posse  spoke  before  an  audience  of  college  presidents,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Boston  School  Committee,  but  to  create 
a  still  more  widespread  interest  in  a  fast-growing  school  activity.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  serious  disaffection  between  Baron  Posse  and  certain  promoters 
of  the  movement,  the  Baron  would  have  been  willing  to  continue  at  its  head. 
Instead,  he  left  his  position  and  started  his  own  private  normal  school,  known 
as  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  which  had  an  immediate  success,  and  where  for  the 
six  years  before  his  untimely  death  he  trained  and  sent  out  teachers  who 
spread  the  fame  of  his  work  throughout  the  United  States.  The  name  Posse 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  was  not  used  until  later,  when  Baroness  Rose 
Posse,  who  had  taken  up  her  husband's  work,  and  who  continued  it  for  twenty 
successful  years,  incorporated  it  under  its  present  name.  There  are  several 
who  claim  to  have  introduced  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics  into  America. 
One  of  the  best  known  was  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  Boston,  who  had  an  enthusiastic 
following  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  whose  exercises  were  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  Swedish  system.  Baron  Nils  Posse  claimed  to  have  officially 
introduced  the  system  into  America:  first,  because  of  the  official  status  of 
his  work,  as  described  above;  second,  because  he  adhered  strictly  to  Swedish 
exercises  to  the  exclusion  of  those  belonging  to  the  German  or  any  other  sys- 
tem; and  third,  because  he  held  a  diploma  from  the  only  school  in  the  world 
which  at  that  time  gave  a  degree  in  gymnastics,  viz.,  the  Royal  Central  In- 
stitute of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  without  which  no  one  could  be  officially  author- 
ized to  teach  the  Swedish  system  either  in  Sweden  or  any  other  country. 
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Committee,  offering  him  the  position  as  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  schools,  which  he  refused. 
But  after  we  both  had  returned  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Hartwell  came  over  to  Washington  and  told  me 
that  the  position  had  been  kept  open  for  him,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him  as  Assistant  Director 
and  do  the  teaching,  which  he  did  not  do. 

After  some  deliberation,  and  Dr.  Mowry  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  had  come  to  Washington  to 
see  me,  I  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  Boston  Schools,  January,  1891;  but  it 
was  not  before  I  had  written  to  Baron  Posse  and  re- 
ceived his  assurance  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  to 
either  Director  or  Assistant  Director,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  me  in  Boston,  that  I  accepted 
the  position.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  among 
Baron  Posse's  friends,  who  thought  that  Dr.  Hartwell 
and  I  had  forced  him  out.  Baron  Posse  and  I  always 
continued  the  best  of  friends  till  his -too  early  death 
in  December,  1895. 


STOOPING  A  SIGN  OF  OLD  AGE. 


In  the  Boston  Herald  an  interesting  column  records 
questions  and  answers  about  health.  The  following  is 
an  illustration: — 

"Among  the  numerous  human  ailments  commented 
upon  in  your  always  interesting  column,  'How  to 
Keep  Well,'  H.  W.  G.  writes:  'I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  mention  of  a  certain  condition,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  result  unfavorably  to  the  health  of 
many  people.  I  refer  to  the  pronounced  shoulder 
stoop  which  I  notice  many  people  acquire  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years  and  approach  the  three-score-and-ten 
limit.  From  its  frequency  one  might  almost  conclude 
that  it  was  unavoidable  and  yet  I  have  several  friends 
over  80  years  old  who  are  nevertheless  as  straight  as  a 
telegraph  pole. 

"  T  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter  because 
I  have  noticed  lately  a  strong  inclination  to  crouch 
over  from  my  shoulders  whenever  I  assume  a  sitting 
position.  When  standing  or  walking  I  am  perfectly 
erect  and  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  pos- 
ture indefinitely;  but  as  soon  as  I  sit  down  I  uncon- 
sciously slouch  and  have  to  recover  myself  by  positive 
and  repeated  efforts. 

"  T  am  65  years  old,  6  feet  tall,  weigh  156  pounds,  and 
enjoy  excellent  health.  Last  summer  . I  climbed  Mount 
Washington  and  did  it  in  half  an  hour  less  than  the 
regular  time,  besides  going  through  numerous  other 
strenuous  stunts. 

"  'But  this  unconscious  slouching  tendency  worries 
me  a  little.    Can  it  be  corrected  by  special  exercises 


designed  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  back  or  is  it 
simply  a  bad  habit  which  I  have  fallen  into  and  which 
I  must  overcome  by  a  dogged,  unremitting,  never- 
give-up  exercise  of  will  power,  aided  by  the  frequent 
admonition  of  my  fireside  angel  to  'sit  up  straight'  ?" 


"In  reply — A  man  65  years  old  who  has  endurance 
enough  to  climb  Mt.  Washington  in  less  than  schedule 
time  need  not  worry  about  his  muscle  strength,  his 
reserve  of  nerve  power,  or  the  condition  of  his  heart. 
The  proof  is  good  that  he  is  organically  sound.  But 
that  is  not  what  is  worrying  you. 

"A  straight  back  is  not  natural  in  the  human  animal. 
So  long  as  he  is  young  and  his  muscle  and  ligament 
tone  is  good,  the  human  animal  can  hold  his  shoulders 
back,  but  to  do  so  requires  a  little  muscle  effort  and 
uses  up  a  little  energy.  To  sit  or  walk  slouched  is 
really  an  energy  saver.  A  very  tired  man  slouches  as 
a  subconscious  method  of  sparing  himself  unnecessary 
fatigue. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  lungs,  heart  and  abdominal 
organs  have  more  room  and  work  under  less  embar- 
rassment when  the  shoulders  are  back.  In  your  case 
you  are  developing  the  stoop  which  means  greatest  ease 
for  you,  by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  curves  of 
your  backbone.  Slouching  will  not  harm  your  heart  or 
lungs  or  abdominal  organs. 

.  "But  it  will  react  on  your  spirit,  making  you  accept 
yourself  as  more  senile  than  if  you  saw  a  straight- 
backed  fellow  when  you  looked  in  the  mirror.  I  will 
accept  your  suggestion  as  to  an  article  on  slouching." 


WOMEN  AS  SWIMMERS. 


A  writer  in  a  Washington  paper  says: — ■ 
Large  lung  capacity,  light  bones  and  a  smoothly 
rounded  body  are  necessary  for  speed  in  swimming,  ac- 
cording to  George  H.  Corsan,  well-known  swimming 
instructor. 

Women  should  also  be  better  swimmers  than  men 
because  their  bodies  are  of  higher  specific  gravity,  Mr. 
Corsan  says. 

"There  are  various  reasons  for  this,"  he  says.  "Bod- 
ies of  men  are  chiefly  composed  of  heavy  muscular  tis- 
sue, while  the  bodies  of  women  are  overlaid  with  a 
smooth,  buoyant  sheath  of  adipose  tissue  (fat).  A  pail 
of  lean  meat  will  sink  rapidly  in  salt  water,  while  the 
same  mass  of  fat  meat  will  float  even  in  fresh  water. 
Moreover,  lung  capacity  is  a  more  potent  factor  in 
bodily  buoyance  than  that  of  any  other  physical 
attribute. 
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"One  who  can  inhale  400  cubic  inches  of  air  can 
float  readily,  is  light  on  the  water,  and  in  addition  has 
a  light  bone  structure  and  enough  fat  to  be  round  and 
smooth,  may  glide  over  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
ease.  Others  having  enormous  muscles  and  a  small 
lung  capacity  and  large  and  heavy  bones  will  sink  like 
a  stone,  even  in  salt  water." 


"For  speed  those  having  high  narrow  insteps  and 
curled-up  toes  are  inefficient,  even  if  possessed  of  ca- 
pacious lungs.  Long,  wide,  flat  feet  aid  greatly  in 
acquiring  speed.  One  may  possess  the  fiery  spirit  of  a 
Kentucky  race  horse,  yet  this  'pep'  will  not  win  a  swim- 
ming race.  One  must  have  special  structural  advan- 
tages with  style  added  thereto. 

"Many  an  ambitious  youth  has  worked  for  years  at 
the  crawl  stroke  and  never  won  a  race  of  any  account, 
simply  because  Mother  Nature  has  not  formed  him 
to  the  swimming  shape — that  of  a  sea  lion.  Growing 
children  who  practise  swimming  assiduously  during 
their  growth  develop  smoothness,  lung  capacity,  ac- 
quire correct  style  and  become  quite  speedy. 

"The  angular  persons,  whose  bones  and  muscles 
show  plainly,  have  not  the  gliding  or  drifting  powers 
of  those  who  are  smooth  and  seal-like.  One  whose 
muscles  are  stiff  can  never  acquire  the  grace  and  style. 

"Very  often  a  very  old  lady  will  come  to  me  for  her 
first  lesson  in  swimming.  If  I  find  her  tissues  pliable 
and  her  movements  supple,  she  invariably  learns  to 
swim,  and  quickly." 


"Ornamental  and  trick  swimming  feats  are  often  of 
positive  value.  Many  so-called  stunts  are  much  more 
easily  acquired  than  commonly  used  strokes,  while 
some  even  may  be  learned  in  the  first  attempt  by  a 
non-swimmer,  providing  he  has  the  average  buoyancy 
and  suppleness. 

"Very  old  ladies  can  learn  in  one  lesson  such  a  diffi- 
cult feat  as  'propeller,'  a  stunt  that  very  few  men  can 
perform  in  fresh  water,  even  after  years  of  effort. 

"Breathing  and  relaxation  are  the  basic  principle  of 
stunt  swimming — not  'pep.'  In  fact,  'pep'  often  pre- 
vents the  successful  performance  of  a  stunt. 

"There  are  some  tricks  which  are  difficult  to  per- 
form, regardless  of  how  often  they  may  have  been 
done.  For  example,  submarine  or  swimming  with 
both  feet  high  out  of  water. 

"Some  feats  are  extremely  difficult  to  acquire,  though 
very  easy  to  perform  after  the  knack  of  rhythm  has 
been  learned,  such  as  the  imitation  of  a  porpoise  or 
dolphin." 


CANDIDATES  FAVOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Support  of  the  movement  for  universal  physical 
education  was  expressed  by  Senator  Harding  and  Gov- 
ernor Cox  in  letters  made  public  by  the  National 
Physical  Education  service.  The  letters  were  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  by  the  service. 

Senator  Harding  in  his  letter  pointed  out  that  the 
war  draft  disclosed  that  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of 
the  young  men  examined  were  unfit  for  service  and 
that  examination  of  children  in  the  public  schools  has 
shown  nearly  50  per  cent  have  minor  or  major  physi- 
cal deficiencies.    He  added: 

"I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  necessary  task  is  before 
us — -we  must  remedy  that  condition.  We  must 
strengthen  our  national  health  service,  we  must  not 
allow  that  service  to  become  dictatorial  and  bureau- 
cratic, but  we  must  use  it  to  educate  and  stimulate 
action  by  our  communities  and  our  citizenship." 

Governor  Cox  said  he  was  "in  full  agreement"  with 
the  views  of  the  service  "with  reference  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  lessons  of  the  war,"  and  added: 

"We  have  been  giving  more  attention  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  physical  type  in  farm  animals  than  we 
have  in  humanity.  If  there  had  been  anything  like 
the  prevalence  of  diseases  among  livestock  such  as 
has  been  registered  in  the  young  manhood  of  the 
country,  we  would  have  heard  the  alarm  sounded 
long  ago." — Ex. 


A  LONG  RIDE. 


Somewhere,  'twixt  coast  and  coast,  galloping  se- 
renely ahead  on  her  gallant  Morgan  horse,  Salem,  is 
Miss  "Billie"  Olive  Lempie  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.  She 
left  St.  Albans  June  20,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  and 
expects  to  finish  her  3000-mile  tour  in  December,  if 
all  goes  well. 

Miss  Lempie  and  Salem  are  "going  it  alone."  They 
average  25  miles  a  day,  and  when  they  do  not  find 
themselves  near  any  town  and  city,  camp  for  the 
night  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  The  rider  is  quite 
prepared  to  make  herself  and  her  steed  comfortable 
and  safe  in  such  circumstances.  In  these  days,  when 
gasoline  and  rubber  are  the  usual  means  of  long-dis- 
tance excursions,  Miss  Lempie's  return  to  the  good 
old  horse-flesh  of  olden  days  is  something  of  a  refresh- 
ing change. 
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Miss  Lempie  is  22  years  old  and  weighs  150  pounds. 
She  is  noted  as  a  rider,  but  this  is  by  .far  the  most 
ambitious  trip  that  she  and  Salem  have  made  together 
*   so  far.    She  reached  Chicago  August  15,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  crossing  Iowa  at  the  present  time. — Ex. 


THE  HUMAN  TONGUE. 
By  Roland  Corthell,  in  the  Trancript. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  by  the  human 
tongue,  that's  certain.  Few  realize  how  much  has 
been  said  about  the  human  tongue.  In  the  Bible  are 
one  hundred  forty-eight  statements  regarding  this 
organ  of  speech.  In  Bartlett's  notes  you  will  find 
eighty-one  quotations  about  it,  Shakespeare  alone  con- 
tributing eighteen.  The  eye,  that  most  expressive 
organ  of  the  face,  is  indeed  honored  with  two  hundred 
three  quotations,  while  the  face  itself  claims  only 
fifty-five,  the  ear  fifty-seven,  the  hand  one  hundred 
six  and  the  feet  twenty-two.  But  it  is  about  the 
tongue  as  revealing  human  thought  and  emotion,  that 
every  one  of  these  quotations  is  concerned,  e.g.:  The 
tongue  "out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile."  "The 
tongue  no  man  can  tame."  "His  tongue  dropped 
manna."  "Whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth." 
"In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness." 

But  I  have  been  thinking  lately  about  the  tongue 
as  a  muscle  pure  and  simple. 

First,  there  is  its  amazing  agility.  Did  you  ever 
watch  a  dog  running  in  front  of  a  swiftly  moving  horse  ? 
It's  a  great  sight.  Close  up  to  those  powerful  feet 
shod  with  deadly  shoes  of  steel,  the  dog,  leaping,  run- 
ning, barking  (always  barking),  keeps  just  in  front  of 
the  larger  animal,  just  out  of  reach  of  those  merciless 
hoofs,  almost  crushed  a  dozen  times  a  minute,  yet  al- 
ways avoiding  contact  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  all 
done  apparently  without  the  slightest  effort  or  fear. 
But  the  tongue,  in  the  process  of  mastication,  has  a 
stunt  often  sixteen  times  as  delicate  and  dangerous, 
for  it  has  to  keep  busy  and  yet  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
thirty-two  cutting,  crushing,  pitiless  teeth,  while  the 
dog  has  only  two  legs  to  look  out  for  (I  refer  now  to  the 
horse's  legs,  not  his  own).  And  yet  how  rare  a  catas- 
trophe it  is  for  one  to  bite  one's  tongue  while  eating. 
But  what  sorry  work  he  would  make  did  he  not  have 
the  aid  of  a  nimble,  alert  organ  with  which  to  move  the 
food  about  while  it  undergoes  the  process  of  mas- 
tication. 

And  there  is  the  tongue's  wonderful  accuracy  in 
producing  intelligent  speech.    With  the  mouth,  the 


teeth,  the  lungs,  the  larynx  all  in  good  working  order, 
how  dumb  we  should  be  without  the  tongue.  The 
tongueless  man  is  absolutely  unable  to  produce  an 
intelligible  sound.  How  varied  the  movements  and 
the  positions  to  be  assumed  are  those  of  our  tongues  in 
conversation.  Each  of  the  consonants  demands  a 
different  service  from  the  ever-willing  and  ever-ready 
little  muscle.  The  rapid  talker  speaks  perhaps  200 
words  a  minute,  and  every  word  has  about  as  many 
different  sounds  as  letters;  how  astonishing  the  versa- 
tility and  the  celerity  of  the  flexible  muscle  that  helps 
produce  these  lightning-like  changes. 

Thirdly  (as  the  preachers  say),  the  tongue  seems  to 
have  a  really  miraculous  quality,  viz.,  it  seems  incap- 
able of  weariness.  When  I  use  my  legs,  my  feet,  my 
fingers,  my  hands,  my  arms,  my  eyes,  a  while,  they  be- 
come tired  and  demand  rest.  Now  I  have  talked 
more  or  less  for  half  a  century  and  over,  frequently 
more  rather  than  less,  and  yet  I  never  had  a  tired 
tongue.  I  have  often  been  tired,  and  doubtless  my 
auditors  have  been  very  tired,  but  my  tongue  itself, 
no  matter  how  long  it  has  been  forced  to  labor,  has 
never  yet  felt  tired.    Can  you  explain  it? 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  tongue,  strange  to  say,  has 
one  and  only  one  gesture,  but  more  expressive  perhaps 
than  any  other  that  man  can  make.  The  hands  and 
arms  have  a  repertoire  of  gestures,  endless  in  their 
variations.  The  tongue  has  but  one,  but  that  one 
seems  a  very  host  in  itself.  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
tribe  of  men  has  ever  lived  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  this  meaningfull  action  of  the  tongue. 
No  child  who  instinctively  does  not  resort  to  its  use. 
No  lady  or  gentleman  who  does  not  sometimes  long  to 
resort  to  its  telling  significance  and  is  only  restrained 
by  the  rules  of  polite  society.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  protruded  tongue  as  expressing  absolute  contempt 
and  deathless  defiance. 

What  gesture  can  you  think  of  that  so  completely,  so 
remorselessly  expresses  the  emotion  in  question?  It  is 
indeed  unique. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss  Elva  Mae  Parker,  Posse,  1914,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  a  New  Bedford  paper  of  last 
May,  with  the  pleasing  information  that  the  night 
before  the  demonstration  here  referred  to,  the  Board 
raised  her  salary  from  $1750  to  $2500  per  year,  making 
a  raise  of  nearly  $1100  in  one  year.  The  consciousness 
of  work  well  performed  may  be  satisfying,  but  it  is 
certainly  much  more  delightful  to  earn  the  high  praise 
expressed  in  this  article.    The  writer  says: 
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School  Gymnastics. 


If  the  Massachusetts  legislature  had  witnessed  the 
demonstration  of  physical  education  as  carried  on  in 
the  New  Bedford  schools,  shown  in  the  High  School 
gymnasium  on  Saturday,  it  would  not  have  turned 
down  the  bill  that  sought  to  give  something  of  this 
sort  to  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
must  have  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  such  gym- 
nastics for  physical  welfare.  New  Bedford,  at  least, 
can  be  glad  to  be  affording  this  training  for  its  children. 

The  exercises  are  proclaimed  as  for  preventive  and 
corrective  training,  but  we  doubt  if  the  children  know 
it,  they  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  being  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  beauty.  Any  one  could  bear  to  be  cor- 
rected through  the  medium  of  a  sociable  folk  dance  or 
the  grace  of  a  waltz  of  unimpeachable  dignity.  It 
ranged  through  all  this  for  varying  ages,  and  incorpor- 
ated a  great  variety  of  baffling  motion  drill  that  was 
put  with  precision  flawlessly  into  execution. 

It  is  a  great  system  we  have  here  in  New  Bedford, 
that  makes  of  the  development  of  the  body  cultivation 
in  agility  and  flexibility  aiming  always  for  grace;  that 
develops  power  of  attention,  concentration,  self-con- 
fidence, and  self-possession;  that  in  partnership  and 
group  work  cultivates,  too,  the  social  sense  and  equally, 
in  the  splendid  mass  material  of  the  public  schools, 
the  sense  of  social  citizenship;  and  that  carries  grace 
on  into  the  rhythmic  expression  of  the  dance,  giving 
to  physical  motion  the  very  acme  of  musical  appeal. 

All  of  this  was  manifest  in  the  demonstration.  The 
physical  exercise  made  perfectly  obvious  its  value  as 
moral  training  and  guidance  into  poise  through  self- 
expression  and  self-restraint,  and  was  as  convincing 
from  this  standpoint  as  from  that  of  sheer  physical 
good.  The  work  is  fortunate  in  a  leadership  of  power 
and  absolute  sincerity  and  high  purpose,  and  the  in- 
fluence has  descended  through  grade  teachers  and 
pupils,  to  make  it  all  an  earnest  matter  on  the  highest 
plane  of  pleasurable  achievement. 


Mr.  Frank  B.  McGovern,  Posse,  '13,  contributes  the 
following  item  of  news : — 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  July  9,  1920. 

My  dear  Miss  Gilman: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  various  positions  I  have  held  since 
my  graduation  from  Posse  in  1913. 

My  first  place  was  at  the  Father  Mathew  Society 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  I  stayed  a  year.  There  I 
had  full  charge  of  all  Physical  Training  work. 


The  years  1914-16  found  me  at  St.  Viator  College, 
in  Kankakee,  111.  Here  I  was  in  charge  of  all  Physical 
Training  work. 

The  year  1916-17  found  me  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  * 
as  Physical  Director  and  Athletic  Coach  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non High  School.  In  January  of  the  following  school 
year,  I  was  appointed  Director  of  Physical  Training 
for  the  entire  city  of  Mt.  Vernon,  a  position  I  held 
until  April  19  of  this  year. 

From  Mt.  Vernon,  I  came  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  as  an  Inspector  of  Physical  Education  of 
the  schools  of  New  York  State.  In  order  to  get  this 
position,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  pass  a  very  stiff 
six-hour  written  examination,  followed  by  an  oral  ex- 
amination, both  examinations  being  concerned  with 
the  various  problems  of  Physical  Education,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  New  York  State  program.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  came  No.  1  on  the  list  out  of  between 
50 — 75  candidates  with  an  average  of  89.79  per  cent, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed.  My  predecessor  in 
Mt.  Vernon  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Geer,  now  Physical  Direc- 
tor at  Harvard.  He,  too,  was  appointed  a  State  In- 
spector, and  I  succeeded  him  first  in  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
now  in  the  State  Department. 

I  was  married  about  three  years  ago,  and  now  have 
two  lovely  little  baby  girls.  So  you  can  see  I  am 
progressing  quite  well  in  all  directions.  With  kindest 
regards  to  all  the  faculty. 

Yours  sincerely, 

FRANK  B.  McGOVERN,  '13. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  DIGESTION. 


At  Jefferson  Medical  College  the  professors  who  are 
making  experiments  on  digestion  are  using  healthy 
young  men  as  subjects,  and  the  foods  are  not  any  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  on  an  ordinary  home  table. 
The  apparatus  is  quite  unique.  There  is  a  thermom- 
eter which  may  be  swallowed  and  which  records  what 
happens  when  a  person  eats  ice  cream  or  hot  soup. 
There  is  a  stomach  pump  that  removes  the  food  when 
the  doctor  is  ready  for  it  to  leave  the  stomach.  There 
are  the  usual  methods  for  lighting  up  the  stomach  and 
for  testing  chemically  and  otherwise.  A  great  many 
experiments  are  made  to  study  the  effects  of  thought 
and  emotion  on  digestion. 

The  odor  and  appearance  of  good  food  is  a  help  to 
digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  food  which  is  repellant 
to  the  senses  is  digested  with  difficulty.  Reading  a 
newspaper  while  eating  helps  rather  than  retards  di- 
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gestion.  Pleasant  conversation  and  agreeable  com- 
panions are  excellent  aids. 

The  professors  find  that  coffee  does  not  lessen  the 
supply  of  gastric  juice,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  di- 
gestion. The  production  of  acidity  was  slightly  de- 
layed by  coffee  as  was  also  peptic  digestion,  but  the 
stomach  finished  its  work  and  emptied  its  contents  in 
the  same  way  as  when  a  like  quantity  of  water  had 
been  taken.  So  that  as  the  same  was  true  of  the  ef- 
fects of  tea,  the  conclusion  may  be  made  that  tea  and 
coffee,  though  somewhat  hard  to  digest,  are  better 
foods  than  we  supposed  them  to  be.  But  there  were 
some  bad  effects,  for  coffee  stimulates  the  pulse,  so 
that  in  one  case  it  went  from  150  to  160.  It  produces 
nervousness,  sweating,  tremors,  headache,  dizziness  and 
sleeplessness.  Therefore,  the  experiments  have  proved 
that  coffee  and  tea  must  be  used  temperately.  The 
young  men  who  were  experimented  upon  were  not 
addicted  to  the  use  of  either  to  excess.  The  dose 
given  was  about  one  quart. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  THE  A.  P.  E.  A. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Western  District  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association  was 
held  in  Berkeley  and  in  Oakland,  California,  from  June 
30  to  July  4.    The  topics  for  discussion  included: 

1.  Competition  for  Boys — Girls.    How  much.  Where; 

2.  What  the  States  are  doing;  3.  More  team  work 
in  Physical  Education;  4.  The  Place  of  the  Play 
Spirit  in  the  Americanization  Program ;  5.  Commun- 
ity Recreational  Ideals;  6.  Professional  Training  for 
Physical  Training  Certification. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  STADIUM. 


The  nation's  greatest  stadium  will  be  erected  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Details  of  the  proposed 
structure  were  announced  by  Samuel  N.  Summer, 
prominent  local  business  man,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Stadium  Committee,  formed  recently  by  prom- 
inent alumni  and  f  iends  of  the  University  to  plan  the 
structure  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  procure  a 
fund  to  erect  it. 

The  stadium  will  cost  $1,000,000.  It  will  dominate 
a  92-acre  plot  of  land  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Olentangy  River,  given  to  the  University  by  its  board 
of  trustees  a  few  years  ago  for  development  as  an  un- 
equalled recreational  and  athletic  field.  The  struc- 
ture, which  will  be  named  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  will 


be  U-shaped  in  design  and  unlike  any  previously  con- 
structed stadia,  it  will  have  two  seating  levels  in  ele- 
vation. It  will  be  107  feet  high,  accommodating  a 
crowd  of  63,000  persons,  42,000  of  whom  will  be  seated 
in  the  lower  tier  and  21,000  in  the  upper  tier.  Boxes 
alone  will  accommodate  1700  persons. 

The  distance  around  the  outside  of  the  stadium  will 
be  one-third  of  a  mile.  There  will  be  eighty-seven 
arches,  thirteen  feet  wide  by  fifty-six  feet  high,  around 
the  outside,  and  one  seventy  feet  wide  by  eighty-six 
feet  high  forming  the  main  entrance.  For  handling 
crowds,  fifty-six  stairways  will  feed  112  aisles.  Spec- 
tators will  be  admitted  from  one  to  eighty-three  en- 
trances. The  arena  will  cover  150,000  square  feet,  an 
area  equal  to  the  ground  area  of  ten  of  the  University's 
recent  buildings.  In  the  construction  of  the  stadium 
there  will  be  required  40,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
and  4000  tons  of  steel. 

The  north,  or  closed  end  of  the  structure,  will  have 
incorporated  a  movable  stage  that  can  be  used  for 
various  kinds  of  outdoor  exhibitions,  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  which  20,000  people  can  comfortably  enjoy. 
Under  the  seating  the  space  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  large  gymnasium  and  places  for  the  holding  of 
indoor  track  meets,  indoor  horse  shows,  industrial  ex- 
hibitions and  automobile  shows. 

The  ends  of  the  horseshoe  will  be  embellished  by 
towers  and  will  open  out  into  America's  largest  college 
playground,  to  be  called  the  New  Ohio  Field.  This 
field  will  include  twenty  baseball  diamonds,  five  foot- 
ball gridirons,  scores  of  tennis  courts,  and  an  artillery 
parade  ground. 

Engineers  have  begun  work  on  the  new  field  and  are 
now  staking  off  the  Stadium  location.  Mr.  Summer 
said  that  the  Stadium  will  be  ready  for  the  opening 
game  of  the  1922  football  season. 

President  William  Oxl ey  Thompson,  indorsing  the 
project,  declared  to-day  that  "no  one  is  now  able  to 
forecast  the  many  uses  that  will  be  made  of  the  Stadium 
aside  from  the  facilities  afforded  for  football."  "It  is 
clear,"  he  added,  "that  the  future  carries  with  it  more  • 
outdoor  life  than  we  have  ever  before  realized." 


A  POPULAR  COACH. 


Those  who  attended  the  Posse  Gymnasium  when  it 
was  located  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  will  remember 
Mr.  Fred  J.  O'Brien,  who  finished  his  Junior  year 
there,  but  did  not  complete  the  course  because  he  ob- 
tained a  position  in  Boston  Public  Schools.  That  he 
has  made  a  success  of  his  work  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  read  the  following  item,  taken  from  one  of 
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the  Boston  daily  papers: — 

"Boston  schoolboys  and  especially  students  at  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  are  quite  upset  over  the  report  that 
Fred  J.  O'Brien,  coach  of  Latin  School's  athletic  teams, 
will  not  return  to  school  this  fall.  Owing  to  his  ab- 
sence from  the  city,  nothing  definite  could  be  learned 
from  him  about  his  future  but  a  very  close  friend  said 
that  because  of  a  recent  death  in  the  family,  his  plans 
had  undergone  a  complete  change,  and  that  he  con- 
templated entering  business. 

"O'Brien's  loss  will  be  irreparable  to  the  Boston 
school  system  for  few  men  have  had  such  a  benign 
influence  with  boys,  while  his  athletic  knowledge  is 
varied  and  sound.  He  is  the  dean  of  schoolboy 
coaches  and  is  loved  by  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him." 


NEWS  NOTES. 

A  movement  is  under  way  in  Paris  to  have  that 
city  made  the  Olympic  city,  and  to  have  the  games 
conducted  there  every  four  years,  instead  of  having  a 
different  place  each  time.  Paris  is  finely  situated  for 
this  great  event,  and  the  French  people  love  con- 
tests, and  would  turn  out  in  large  numbers,  and  hous- 
ing conditions  for  the  athletes  would  be  excellent, 
but  there  is  a  very  small  chance  of  Paris  obtaining 
this  decision  from  the  international  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 


Miss  Marion  Zinderstein  by  her  many  victories  this 
season  has  risen  to  second  place  in  tennis  ranking. 
Mrs.  Mallory,  the  Norwegian  player,  seems  able  to 
hold  first  place  for  some  time  to  come,  judging  by 
her  present  remarkable  skill. 


Miss  Clotilda  Colella  has  been  teaching  in  a  Girls 
Summer  Camp  in  Westford,  Mass.,  during  the  Summer 
She  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Eastern  Nazarene 
College,  Wollaston,  Mass.,  for  the  coming  yearA 


Miss  Edith  F.  Rope,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Industrial  Service  Center,  Chicago,  111. 


Miss  Elsa  M.  Allard,  '18,  is  to  be  Assistant  Physical 
Director  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Miss  Ruth  Polley,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.I. 


Among  the  many  Summer  weddings  was  that  of 
Mr.  Forrester  R.  Pierce,  Posse  '15,  to  Miss  Helen  A. 
Troy  of  Melrose,  Mass.  The  young  couple  will  live 
in  Melrose. 


Miss  Laura  M.  Fulbright,  '16,  is  teaching  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Anniston,  Ala. 


Miss  Helen  Lee,  '19,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Physical  Training  Department  of  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ON  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  CERVICAL 
MUSCLES  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  HEADACHE. 


By  Edgar  F.  Cyriax,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Although  weakness  of  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
trunk  has  for  centuries  past  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  everyday  causes  of  backache,  yet  weakness  of  the 
posterior  muscles*  of  the  neck  as  a  possible  cause  of 
headache  has  received  little  or  no  attention.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  latter,  I  consider  that 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Causes. 

The  causes  of  weak  posterior  cervical  muscles  are 
various.  The  predisposing  ones  are  the  absence  of 
proper  scientific  drill  during  early  life  whereby  the 
development  of  these  muscles  is  neglected,  and  later 
on  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  increasing  their  strength 
because  it  so  seldom  becomes  necessary  to  use  them 
against  resistance.  The  actual  exciting  causes  may 
be:— 

(a)  Any  general  debilitating  condition  such  as 
anaemia,  convalescence  from  fevers  (particularly  in- 
fluenza), toxaemias,  etc. 

(b)  Diminution  of  sensation  in  the  posterior  cervical 
nerves  whereby  the  tonus  of  the  muscles  is  decreased. 
This  diminution  may  be  local,  or  general  in  the  form 
of  posterior  cerebro-spinal  hypsesthesia,  a  term  which 
I  have  ventured  to  give  to  a  hitherto  undescribed  clin- 
ical form  of  neurosis. 

(c)  Posterior  cervical  or  occipital  pains  of  various 
kinds,  either  primary  neuralgia  or  neuritis,  or  secon- 
dary to  myositis,  fibrositis,  rheumatic  nodules,  etc. 
The  resultant  muscular  weakness  may  be  due  to  actual 
loss  of  power,  to  increase  of  pain  upon  movement  or  to 
reflex  inhibition;  unfortunately  these  reaction  each 
other,  and  readily  form  a  vicious  circle. 

The  reasons  why  weakness  of  the  cervical  muscles 
can  cause  headache  are  not  difficult  to  find.  They 
are : — 

(1)  Continued  fatigue  results  in  the  muscles  by 
whose  static  contractions  the  poise  of  the  head  and 


*  The  term  "posterior"  cervical  muscles  has  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
been  taken  to  include  all  the  muscles  that  extend,  laterally  flex  or  rotate  the 
neck  and  head,  thus  only  excluding  the  pure  flexors. 
Reprinted  from  "Medical  Press,"  June  gth,  1020. 
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neck  is  maintained  and  by  whose  kinetic  contractions 
they  are  moved. 

(2)  The  venous  circulation  is  retarded  and  cephalic 
congestion  results.  This  is  due  partly  to  lack  of  sup- 
port of  the  cervical  veins  by  the  muscles  and  partly 
to  non-efficiency  of  the  mechanism  whereby  muscular 
contractions  promote  the  venous  flow. 

(3)  Alterations  may  occur  in  the  vasomotor  func- 
tions if  the  posterior  cervical  nerves  have  become  in- 
volved in  appreciable  amount. 

Diagnosis. 

(1)  Inspection  often  shows  that  the  poise  of  the 
head  is  faulty,  it  being  too  far  forwards,  and  that  the 
upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  curves  are  exaggerated. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck  do  not  necessarily  appear 
smaller  than  usual  as  venous  congestion  in  them  may 
be  producing  the  opposite  effect.  In  the  latter  case 
the  spinous  process  of  the  upper  dorsal  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebras  are  less  prominent  than  usual;  in 
the  former  the  reverse  is  found. 

(2)  Palpation  reveals  that  the  muscles  are  weak 
and  flabby,  and  in  some  cases  congested,  giving  the 
impression  of  what  I  may  term  a  semi-cedematous 
condition. 

(3)  Testing  the  strength  of  the  various  groups  of 
posterior  cervical  muscles.  This  reveals  that  some  or 
all  of  them  are  weaker  than  they  should  be.  The  dim- 
inution of  power  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  ex- 
tensors, I  have  seen  cases  where  they  were  so  weak 
that,  after  flexion  forwards  of  the  head,  a  resistance 
equal  to  about  one  pound  in  weight  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  active  extension  whatsoever. 

The  tests  are  performed  by  means  of  localised  re- 
sisted exercises,  which  are  applied  as  follows: — 

(a)  Extensors  of  the  head  and  neck. — The  subject  is 
placed  with  his  trunk  fixed;  the  most  convenient  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  have  him  in  the  sitting  posture  with 
his  arms  stretched  horizontally  and  grasping  some  fixed 
object  (this  position  is  known  in  Swedish  terminology 
as  reach-grasp  sitting).  (See  Fig.  1.)  The  operator, 
standing  behind  him,  places  his  hands  as  in  the  illus- 
tration; the  patient  is  then  directed  to  extend  his 
head  backwards  against  resistance,  and  then  to  resist 
while  the  reverse  movement  is  performed  by  the  op- 
erator. If  the  patient's  trunk  is  not  fixed  as  indicated 
above,  a  fallacy  may  be  introduced  if  the  patient  also 
has  weak  trunk  extensors,  because  these  may  be  over- 
come easier  than  the  cervical  extensors  which  will  thus 
appear  weaker  than  they  really  are. 

(b)  Lateral  flexors  of  the  head  and  neck. — The  pa- 
tient is  seated  and  the  operator,  fixing  the  shoulder  on 
the  side  on  which  lie  the  muscles  it  is  desired  to  test, 
places  his  other  hand  on  the  side  of  the  patient's  head, 


as  in  Fig.  2.  The  patient  then  performs  lateral  flexion 
against  resistance  and  then  resists  while  the  reverse 
movement  is  done  by  the  operator. 

(c)  Rotary  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck. — The  pa- 
tient is  seated  and  the  operator  places  his  hands  as  in 
Fig.  3.  The  patient  then  turns  his  head  alternately  to 
opposite  sides  against  resistance,  or  resists  during  the 
reverse  movements. 

(d)  Trapezius. — The  power  of  this  muscle  in  fixing 
the  shoulder  during  arm  movements  can  be  investi- 
gated by  performing  the  latter.  Fig.  4  gives  an  ex- 
ample; the  patient  resists  while  the  operator  presses 
his  elbows  down  to  his  sides,  and  then  the  reverse. 

A  certain  amount  of  practice  is  of  course  necessary 
before  one  accurately  can  tell  whether  any  given 
muscles  are  comparatively  stronger  or  weaker  than  an- 
other group.  Some  assistance  to  beginners  may,  how- 
ever, be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
cervical  extensors  compared  to  the  lateral  flexors  is  as 
about  3:2. 

(4)  Testing  the  state  of  the  sensory  elements  in 
the  posterior  cervical  nerves  and  the  sub-trapczial 
plexus.  Increase  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  although 
minor  degrees  often  are,  because  the  ordinary  methods 
of  touching,  wool,  pinpricks,  and  assthesiometer  are 
not  sufficiently  delicate  in  such  cases.  Reliable  in- 
formation may  then  be  obtained  by  noticing  the  re- 
sponse to  the  so-called  "nerve  frictions"  applied  ac- 
cording to  H.  Kellgren's  method.  The  technique  of 
nerve  frictions  has  been  described  by  me  on  several 
previous  occasions*  so  that  I  need  not  enter  into  it 
again.  I  have  also  published  an  account,  as  regards 
the  cervical  nerves,  of  the  resultant  sensory  response 
from  such  manipulation;!  those  resulting  from  fric- 
tions on  the  sub-trapezial  plexus  are  practically  iden- 
tical though  occurring  with  modified  intensity. 

Treatment. 

Prophylaxis  is  effected  by  physical  drill  during  early 
life,  by  far  the  best  method  being  Swedish  educational 
gymnastics.    Curative  treatment  may  be  divided  into: 

(1)  Constitutional,  to  remove  any  general  debili- 
tating cause.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the 
mere  fact  of  strengthening  the  cervical  muscles  in  itself 
will  improve  constitutional  weakness  in  many  cases, 
thus  showing  that  the  latter  is  to  a  certain  extent  caused 
by  the  former. 

(2)  Local.  The  treatment  must  be  directed 
towards  soothing  irritated  nerves,  stimulating  weak- 
ened ones,  removing  congestion  and  strengthening 
weakened  muscles.    This  is  best  effected  by  mechano- 


*  "Med.  Press  and  Circ,"  loc.  cit.:  a  list  of  previous  papers  can  be  found 
in  "Glasg.  Med.  Journ.."  1919.  N.S.  ix.,  203. 

t  New  York  "Med.  Journ.."  1917,  cvi.,  1021-1025. 
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therapeutics,  according  to  the  methods  of  H.  Kellgren 
by  the  following  manipulations : 

(a)  Manual  vibrations  over  irritated  nerves.* 

(b)  Frictions  on  the  posterior  cervical  nerves  and 
sub-trapezial  plexus,  applied  with  moderate  energy  if 
these  nerves  are  irritated,  and  with  considerably  greater 
intensity  if  they  are  the  seat  of  diminished  sensation. 

(c)  Petrissage  of  the  cervical  muscles. 

(d)  Resisted  exercises  for  the  weakened  muscles. 
The  results  of  such  treatment  in  uncomplicated 

cases  are  excellent;  failures  are  hardly  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

*  For  details  on  technique,  see  list  of  references  in  "Glasg.  Med.  Journ.," 
loc.  cit. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 


Miss  Anita  Tarbell,  '15,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Recreation  Secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Blue  Triangle, 
Boston. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  11,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
who  went  to  China  in  the  Fall  of  1919  to  enter  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work,  died  at  Peking,  on  April  14,  '20,  of  Scarlet 
Fever. 


Miss  Dorothea  C.  Woods,  '14,  was  married  June 
24,  '20,  to  Mr.  Paul  F.  Christopher.  Mrs.  Christopher 
will  retain  her  position  in  the  Providence  High  School. 


Miss  Katharine  A.  Brown,  '13,  was  married  June  19, 
'20,  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Adams  of  Burlington,  Mass. 


Miss  Muriel  H.  Mayo,  '17,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Miss  Eva  E.  McLean,  Special  '18,  is  to  be  Director 
of  Physical  Training  for  Women,  at  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  Berea,  Ohio,  the  coming  year. 


Miss  Beatrice  E.  Hodgdon,  '20,  will  be  Director  of 
Physical  Training  at  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  Burlington, 
Vermont,  this  year. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Chadwick,  '20,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public 
schools  of  Richmond,  Va. 


Miss  Florence  M.  Hines,  '20,  will  teach  in  the 
Katonah  High  School,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Other  members  of  the  Class  of  1920  have  accepted 
positions  as  follows: — 

Miss  Helen  Lowden,  State  School,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Miss  Dorothy  Charnock,  Putnam  Hall,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y. 

Miss  Helen  McCoy,  Public  Schools  Portsmouth,  Va., 

Miss  Mabel  Young,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  J.  O'Leary,  Director  of  Physical  Training, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Miss  Sara  Whitin,  High  School,  Avoca,  N.Y. 

Miss  Katharine  Purnell,  Western  Reserve  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elise  M.  Moyer,  High  School,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Miss  Margaret  Green,  Public  Schools,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.Y. 


Miss  Marie  Reardon,  '20,  and  Miss  Lillian  Swartz, 
'20,  have  opened  private  classes  in  dancing. 
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In  December,  1892,  was  published  the  first  copy  of 
the  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal.  The  idea  of  a  regu- 
larly published  magazine  had  not  then  taken  any 
definite  form,  but  the  advent  of  the  little  paper  was 
received  with  so  much  acclaim,  not  only  from  the 
students  and  followers  of  the  school,  but  also  from 
those  interested  in  Swedish  Gymnastics  in  Boston  and 
other  cities,  that  Baroness  Rose  Posse  consented  to 
bring  out  a  number  each  month,  with  the  exception 
of  August  and  a  list  of  subscribers  and  advertisers 
was  established,  the  full  vear  to  begin  with  Januarv, 
1893. 

Once  started  the  paper  has  continued  through  all  the 
changes  that  have  affected  the  school  and  with  this 
number  it  completes  a  record  of  twenty-eight  years, 
during  all  of  which  time  Baroness  Posse  has  filled  the 
position  of  editor,  and  until  very  recently  performing 
the  duties  of  advertising  manager,  circulation  manager, 
financial  manager  and  publicity  agent 

Some  of  the  subscribers  who  were  on  the  list  in  the 
opening  year  are  still  on  the  list  to-day.  Two  of  the 
advertisers  have  also  continued  through  the  twenty- 
eight  years. 

For  several  years  Miss  Gazella  Bennett  of  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  later  Miss  M.  Pamelia 
Clough  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  acted  as  Assistant  Editor. 
At  first  the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  record  the 
activities  and  successes  of  the  school,  as  well  as  to  fur- 
nish Barcn  Nils  Posse  with  a  means  for  furthering 
the  cause  of  Swedish  Gymnastics. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  paper,  from  December  '92 
to  December  '95,  Baron  Posse,  though  very  much 
absorbed  in  his  work  in  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  and  in 
pushing  forward  the  cause  of  Swedish  Gymnastics 
with  the  indomitable  energy  which  characterized  him, 
still  found  time  to  write  for  the  Journal,  and  each 
number  of  the  paper  contained  something  from  his 


pen.  It  was  doubtless  the  attraction  of  these  articles 
and  others  of  high  grade  which  caused  the  subscribers 
to  the  paper  to  include  nearly  all  the  universities  and 
colleges  and  many  public  libraries,  state  normal  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  in  this  country  and 
to  the  list  soon  were  added  subscribers  in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland  and 
Japan. 

So  great  a  message  had  Baron  Posse  to  give  to  the 
world,  and  so  enormous  an  amount  of  work  had  been 
accomplished  by  him  during  the  short  time  he  was  in 
America,  that  for  several  years  after  his  death  in 
1895,  Baroness  Posse  was  able  to  publish  articles  from 
his  pen,  which,  while  not  complete,  by  careful  editing 
were  made  available. 

Of  late  years,  the  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  give 
publicity  to  what  was  happening  not  merely  in  the 
Posse  Gymnasium,  but  in  the  whole  field  of  gym- 
nastics, athletics,  etc.,  with  special  attention  to  Medi- 
cal Gymnastics. 

Among  contributors  have  been  numbered  many 
well  known  leaders  in  the  gymnastic  and  educational 
world,  including  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Seaver,  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos, 
Miss  Clara  G.  Baer,  Mr.  Leonard  Mason,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Skeele,  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Randall 
Warden,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard  and 
others.  While  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Gymnastics, 
which  has  been  especially  emphasized  by  this  maga- 
zine have  been  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Cyriax  of  London,  Eng- 
land, Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  Mr.  Jakob  Bolin,  Mr.  Gustaf 
Sundelins,  Dr.  Douglas  Graham  and  Dr.  Tell  Berggren. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  articles,  however,  have 
been  written  by  the  students  themselves.  The  fact 
that  Baron  Posse  was  the  only  teacher  of  Swedish 
Gymnastics  in  this  country  who  had  graduated  from 
the  Stockholm  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  thereby 
obtaining  a  degree,  similar  in  kind  to  that  bestowed  on 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  his  position  among 
educators,  early  attracted  to  the  school  a  class  of 
students,  among  whom  were  numbered  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
These  graduates  have  held  some  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions obtainable  and  their  teachings  and  writings  have 
had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  standards  of  gym- 
nastic merit  in  America. 

When  in  January,  1896,  Baroness  Posse  succeeded 
her  husband  as  head  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  the 
task  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  her  seemed  too  great 
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to  permit  her  to  continue  editing,  financing  and  dis- 
tributing the  Journal,  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  her  new  duties  caused,  the 
paper  continued  to  appear  with  its  accustomed  regu- 
larity. During  the  twenty  years  of  Baroness  Posse's 
guiding  hand  over  the  affairs  of  the  school,  aside  from  the 
effect  of  the  excellent  teaching  done  by  her  graduates 
and  the  constantly  growing  popularity  of  the  school 
itself,  perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  growth  of  the  Posse  movement  throughout  the 
country,  as  the  influence  of  this  small  Journal. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  editor  that, 
for  many  years,  this  paper  was  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  and  while  other  magazines  dealing  with  gym- 
nastics or  sport  have  been  published  by  clubs  or 
associations,  no  other  school  of  physical  training  has 
maintained  a  publication  on  the  same  basis  or  of  the 
same  extent. 

In  1919,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  other 
conditions  caused  by  the  Great  War  the  paper  became 
a  quarterly,  being  issued  in  February,  May,  Sep- 
tember and  December. 

And  now  with  this  December  number  of  the  year 
1920,  the  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal  will  bring  its 
long  and  useful  career  to  an  end. 

The  need  of  such  a  paper  is  not  so  great  at  the  present 
day,  for  America  as  well  as  other  countries  of  the 
world  have  accepted  physicial  training  as  a  necessity 
and  the  value  of  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics 
is  admitted  by  all. 

It  is  with  a  measure  of  thankfulness,  then,  if  mixed 
somewhat  with  regret,  that  the  editor,  after  her  long 
years  of  service,  lays  down  her  pen.  For  the  loyal 
support  of  the  many  friends  of  the  school,  in  making 
this  undertaking  a  success,  she  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  her  sincere  gratitude. 

Should  the  occasion  arise  when  once  more  a  message 
in  the  cause  of  Health  is  needed  to  be  sent  broadcast 
through  the  land,  may  a  messenger  be  found  which 
shall  do  the  work  as  forcibly,  as  persistently  and  as 
successfully  as  has  The  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal. 

THE  EDITOR. 


IN  BOSTON. 


On  the  28th  of  March,  1891  in  a  heavy  snowstorm 
I  left  Washington,  and  the  first  of  April  I  reported  for 
duty  at  the  School  Committee  rooms  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Hartwell  and  I  began  at  once  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  city  and  visit  the  schools.  About  one  hundred 
teachers  had  been  given  instructions  in  gymnastics 
by  Baron  Posse  and  Dr.  Enebuske  at  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  but  the  other  1300-1400  teach- 


ers had  no  instructions,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  so. 
It  was  arranged  for  me  to  meet  the  teachers  of  one 
district — about  a  hundred— at  11:30  to  12:30,  and 
another  group  from  3:30  to  4:30  every  day,  when  I 
would  explain  the  exercises  and  have  all  go  through 
them.  In  this  way  every  teacher  had  a  practical 
lesson  once  a  fortnight,  and  all  took  part,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  masters  of  schools  and  their 
youngest  assistants.  I  was  told  by  the  school  com- 
mittee to  see  that  "everybody"  did  exercises,  but  of 
course  I  used  my  own  discretion.  There  were  several 
ladies  I  told  to  sit  and  watch,  and  when  I  came  around 
to  their  class  rooms,  I  took  the  class  for  them  and 
showed  them  how  to  go  about  it.  In  this  way  I  gained 
their  confidence  and  good  will.  And  although,  the 
whole  matter  of  organized  physical  training  was  a  new 
thing  and  in  the  beginning  very  unfavorably  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  I  gradually  won  them 
for  it.  And  in  a  couple  of  years,  the  tide  turned,  so 
that  the  teachers  were  anxious  to  have  their  class 
do  their  exercises,  and  do  them  well. 

Superintendents  from  "everywhere"  came  to  visit, 
among  them  Mr.  Marble  of  Worcester  and  Maxwell 
of  Brooklyn,  both  later  of  Greater  New  York.  .  Mr. 
Marble  had  me  come  to  Worcester  in  the  Fall  of  1891 
evenings  to  lecture  and  instruct  his  teachers,  which 
resulted  in  Worcester  adopting  the  same  system  in 
January  1892.  Mr.  Maxwell  wrote  me  early  in  1893 
to  come  and  meet  the  school  committee  in  Brooklyn, 
which  I  did,  and  was  asked  what  salary  I  would  have 
to  come  to  their  schools,  to  which  I  said  $3,000. 

A  few  months  later  I  wrote  to  find  out  what  they 
intended  to  do  and  received  the  reply  that  a  young 
woman  accepted  the  position  for  $900. 

In  the  Fall  of  1892  I  was  also  lecturing  at  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  in  New  Hampshire  and  other  places. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Boston  I  was  at  a  demon- 
stration in  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Enebuske.  Afterwards  I  was  asked 
what  I  thought  of  it,  to  which  I  replied,  it  was  good, 
but  rather  slow,  and  that  we  needed  something  more, 
as  for  instance  fancy  steps  and  games — "never"  was 
the  answer. 

Well,  I  began  some  fancy  steps  at  a  few  selected 
schools,  and  after  a  while  invited'  the  teachers  to  a 
special  course  in  "marching,"  fancy  steps  and  games, 
to  which  several  hundred  teachers  responded,  and 
took  great  delight  in  them.  Now  the  Normal  School 
employed  Mr.  Gilbert  to  teach  aesthetic  dancing. 

As  early  as  1894  exhibitions  were  given  in  several 
schools  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  fancy  steps  and  games, 
and  a  few  Folk  dances.  But  as  the  Boston  School 
Committee  in  1890  had  ordered  Swedish  Gymnastics 
introduced  into  the  schools  Dr.  Hartwell  did  not  think 
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it  wise  to  make  a  change  except  in  some  of  the  schools, 
where  the  master  and  teachers  were  especially  in- 
terested. Games,  however,  were  introduced  in  the 
school  yards  at  recess,  and  for  several  years  they  were 
kept  up. 

Besides  teaching  the  teachers  and  inspecting  the 
classes,  from  1400  to  1800  in  the  later  years,  I  was  also 
teaching  in  some  of  the  High  schools,  to  start  the  "ball 
rolling."  First  in  Charlestown  High,  both  boys  and 
girls.  Apparatus  were  ordered  from  Christiania, 
Norway,  to  this  school  in  the  summer  of  1891,  as  a 
model;  then  I  took  Brighton  High  a  few  years  and  the 
Boys'  Latin  School. 

In  June  1897  Dr.  Hartwell  resigned,  and  I  was  now 
acting  director  and  the  only  teacher  outside  of  a  few 
women,  who  had  lately  become  teachers  in  some  of 
the  girls  high  schools.  I  soon  got  the  consent  of  the 
school  committee  to  use  the  dances  in  every  school, 
and  they  all  took  to  it  with  great  delight.  I  also 
made  out  new  gymnastic  cards  for  each  grade,  which 
made  it  much  easier  for  the  teachers. 

During  the  first  summer  in  Boston  I  had  written  my 
Book  "A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics," 
which  had  been  in  use  in  every  class  room,  but  the 
cards  were  a  great  improvement,  and  also  contained 
the  dancing  steps  and  games.  Some  folk  dances  were 
also  taught. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  dancing,  folk  dances  and  games 
were  used  in  Boston  schools  by  me  long  before  New 
York  or  any  other  schools  began. 

In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Sargent  asked  me  to  teach 
Swedish  and  German  Gymnastics  at  Harvard  Summer 
School,  which  I  did,  and  the  following  year  I  was 
engaged  to  teach  Swedish  gymnastics  and  massage, 
theory  and  practice,  and  had  charge  of  those  depart- 
ments at  the  summer  school,  till  I  became  the  president 
of  "Posse"  school  in  1915.  When  I  first  began  with  Dr. 
Sargent  he  had  no  use  for  Swedish  gymnastics  and 
told  me,  "it  is  a  fad  for  the  time  being  and  will  soon 
die  out,  but  I  have  to  have  it."  And  therefore  the 
relation  between  Dr.  Sargent  and  myself  was  not 
very  strong  at  the  beginning;  but  we  both  sized  up 
each  other  and  gradually  found  the  good  qualities,  and 
Dr.  Sargent  began  to  see  many  good  things  in  the 
Swedish  system.  I  also  have  good  reasons  to  believe, 
that  my  ability  to  exercise  on  the  German  apparatus 
and  doing  so  at  several  exhibitions  to  please  Dr.  Sargent, 
was  responsible  in  changing  his  views,  as  he  had  an 
idea,  that  "Swedes"  were  not  able  to  do  "heavy  work," 
and  did  not  know  anything  about  other  systems. 

I  soon  was  named  by  Dr.  Sargent  "the  little  giant," 
and  even  now  he  will  greet  mc  by  that  pet  name. 

At  Harvard  Summer  school  I  had  a  great  many  of  the 
now  well-known  physical  directors  in  my  classes. 


Many  of  them  have  gone  out  to  other  places  and 
preached  what  I  laid  down  as  a  foundation  for  them, 
and  I  still  receive  letters  of  appreciation  from  former 
students  at  Harvard. 

I  also  began  to  teach  Swedish  gymnastics  and 
massage  at  Dr.  Sargent's  Normal  School  for  Physical 
Education  during  the  winter  months.  For  twenty- 
four  years  Dr.  Sargent  and  I  were  closely  connected 
and  are  still  the  best  of  friends. 

Miss  Lucille  Eaton  Hill,  director  of  physical  training 
at  Wellesley  College,  asked  me  to  teach  at  the  college 
on  Saturdays,  and  from  October  1891  to  May  1895  I 
was  teaching  ten  classes  of  girls  every  Saturday  from 
9:00  to  5:00  o'clock  at  that  college,  during  the  winter 
months  it  was  strictly  Swedish  gymnastics,  but  in  the 
spring,  games  out  on  the  field. 

I  had  also  organized  a  Norwegian  Gymnastic  Club 
in  Boston,  which  I  was  teaching  free  every  Saturday 
night  at  the  German  Turn  Hall,  so  I  had  plenty  of 
exercise  those  days.  This  club  gave  an  exhibition  in 
April  1893  in  which  I  held  six  men  much  heavier  than 
myself  in  a  pyramid,  although  I  was  suffering  with 
rheumatism  in  my  feet,  and  later  that  evening  spent 
an  hour  in  walking  three  blocks  to  my  home. 

The  first  few  years  in  Boston  were  pretty  hard  on 
me,  not  being  used  to  this  climate,  but  after  I  built 
my  home  on  a  hill  in  Roslindale  "Nisseberget,"  and 
moved  out  there  March  1894,  I  soon  recovered,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  odd  years  I  have  been  in  perfect 
health.  I  am  still  actively  engaged  in  teaching  and 
can  do  exercises,  which  my  students — even  the  boys 
— are  not  able  to  do. 

At  my  home  in  Roslindale,  where  we  lived  eighteen 
years,  I  spent  the  happiest  time  of  my  life.  I  bought 
about  12,000  ft.  of  land  in  the  Fall  of  1893  and  built 
a  nice  house  on  it,  and  with  my  own  hands  worked 
the  garden— the  19th  of  April  1894  I  planted  fifty 
trees  and  bushes,  and  it  did  not  take  long  before 
we  had  a  most  beautiful  place,  where  Mrs.  Nissen,  our 
children  and  I  enjoyed  the  living.  We  had  frequently 
company,  as  our  friends — Americans  and  Scandi- 
navians— seemed  to  feel  at  home  with  us.  Of  course 
every  family  has  some  hard  days,  and  in  1896  it  came 
to  us.  In  the  middle  of  May  diphtheria  entered  our 
home.  The  maid  left  the  first  day,  and  as  Mrs.  Nisson 
and  our  three  oldest  boys  all  took  sick,  I  had  to  do  all 
the  work  of  housekeeping,  etc.,  for  six  weeks  and 
take  care  of  the  youngest  boy  four  years  old.  Our 
second  son  died,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling, 
when  the  undertaker  and  I  alone  left  with  the  coffin  for 
the  cemetery  in  a  rainy  day  not  knowing  who  might 
be  the  next  one  to  take  out.  I  had  secured  a  nurse, 
who  took  care  of  the  sick  on  the  second  floor,  while  I 
still  did  the  housework. 
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In  October  that  year  our  youngest  son  was  born 
and  two  months  later,  December  11th,  1896  our  oldest 
son  met  with  a  great  accident  by  hanging  on  to  a  lum- 
ber wagon.  A  severe  compound  fracture  just  above 
the  knee  was  the  result.  He  was  brought  to  the  City 
Hospital  where  he  was  on  the  dangerous  list  for  two 
months,  and  did  not  get  out  before  May  1897.  But 
otherwise  we  enjoyed  good  health  and  good  cheer. 

I  said,  I  organized  a  Norwegian  gymnastic  club, 
I  also  was  made  President  of  the  Norwegian  Society 
and  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  Club,  which  I  held  a  few 
years  1892-1894.  But  not  being  in  great  sympathy 
with  those,  I  invited  a  dozen  Norwegians  to  my  house 
November  24th,  1894,  and  we  organized  the  "Viking 
Club,"  which  was  responsible  for  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  November  1897  to  lec- 
ture on  his  trip  "Farthest  North." 

The  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  was  quite 
lively  those  days,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  for  many  years.  I  had 
especially  a  great  deal  to  do  there  together  with  Dr. 
Robt.  W.  Lovett,  while  he  was  president  of  the  society, 
and  we  became  very  friendly.  In  the  many  meetings 
of  this  society  a  great  many  discussions  were  held,  and 
I  was  a  frequent  speaker  on  different  subjects  relating  to 
physical  education.  In  the  first  part  of  the  nineties 
Dr.  Hartwell  was  the  leading  man  in  the  society,  and 
of  course  I  had  much  to  do  under  him.  Dr.  Hartwell 
has  not  been  appreciated  as  he  should,  because  he 
did  much  unknown  to  the  public.  He  and  I  would 
talk  over  many  things,  as  we  thought  would  be  wise 
and  good,  and  then  be  would  go  to  the  authority,  either 
the  school  committee  or  the  Mayor,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  them.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Hartwell  that  the  first 
public  bath  was  established  on  Dover  Street,  Boston; 
also  that  baths  were  put  in  our  public  schools — the 
first  one  in  the  North  End.  It  was  his  energetic  work 
and  demonstration  with  the  school  committee,  that 
opened  the  way  for  the  school  nurses,  which  has  been 
of  such  excellent  use.  He  also  was  pushing  the  move- 
ment of  improving  Charles  River,  and  the  making 
Charles  River  basin. 

In  1898,  although  out  of  the  schools,  Dr.  Hartwell 
was  the  one  who  interested  Mayor  Quincy  in  estab- 
lishing a  swimming  school  for  which  I  was  director, 
during  that  summer,  with  ten  men  instructors  under 
me  teaching  at  thirteen  different  baths.  We  actually 
taught  over  5000  children  to  swim  between  July  1st 
and  August  27th,  when  we  finished  with  a  great 
exhibition  and  contest  at  the  North  End  Park,  where 
many  hundred  children  took  part,  and  the  Mayor 
gave  out  medals. 

A  Gymnasium  on  Charlesbank  had  early  been  built 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sargent,  but  it  was  not 


before  1899  that  playgrounds  were  opened  in  Boston, 
and  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  were 
held  in  different  school  yards,  and  people  came  from 
New  York  and  other  cities  to  see  this  new  movement, 
and  to  copy  and  to  improve,  I  suppose,  in  their  own 
cities.  Boston  has  been  the  leader  in  most  activities 
— and  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  starting 
them — but,  politics  have  always  come  up  and  undone 
what  had  been  begun,  while  other  cities  have  gone 
ahead. 

School  Gymnastics,  Folk  Dances,  games,  play 
grounds,  swimming  for  school  children  have  all  begun 
in  Boston,  and  I  dare  say  much  would  have  been  kept 
up  and  advanced,  if  the  School  Committee  had  not 
played  politics  in  1899. 

I  had  been  "acting"  director  of  physical  training  since 
Dr.  Hartwell  left  in  June  1897,  an  d  two  years  later  Mr. 
Seaver,  the  Superintendent,  told  me  he  was  going  to 
nominate  me  for  Director,  but  asked  me  to  see  person- 
ally each  of  the  twenty -four  members  of  the  school 
committee.  Seventeen  of  them  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  stand  by  Mr.  Seaver's  nomination,  but  the 
chairman  said,  "We  need  you,  and  want  you  to  stay 
with  us,  but  if  my  friend  'Fitz'  is  not  nominated,  there 
will  be  trouble."  I  was  nominated,  and  there  was 
trouble;  two  weeks  later  Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  elected 
with  thirteen  votes.  In  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the 
superintendent  and  supervisors  and  all  the  school 
masters.  Well,  I  stayed  and  did  my  duty,  but  not  as 
heartily  as  before. 

Early  in  January  1900  I  had  a  telegram  that  my 
mother  was  very  ill,  and  I  obtained  two  months'  leave 
of  absence  through  the  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee and  next  morning  bought  a  ticket  for  Europe, 
only  to  find  a  cable  at  the  office  that  my  mother  had 
passed  away.  Then  I  told  Dr.  Fitzgerald  that  I  had 
intended  to  go  next  day,  but  now  would  stay,  to  which 
he  answered,  that  he  would  not  have  permitted  me  to 
go — in  spite  of  the  chairman. 

Still,  I  soon  was  relieved,  the  School  Committee  of 
Brookline  offered  me  to  come  to  them  and  take  full 
charge  of  the  physical  training  in  Brookline  schools, 
which  I  was  very  glad  to  do,  and  in  June  1900  I  re- 
signed from  Boston  schools,  with  great  regret.  Except 
the  last  year  I  had  been  happy  in  the  school  work, 
and  I  had  thousands  of  good  friends  among  the  teach- 
ers, the  work  had  steadily  improved,  and  I  had  just 
begun  to  put  apparatus  in  several  of  the  grammar 
schools,  and  felt  sure  of  a  successful  and  great  depart- 
ment. Then  it  was  all  to  fall  flat.  There  is  not  so 
much  gymnastics  in  Boston  schools  today  as  there 
was  twenty  years  ago,  although  Mr.  Nat  Young  these 
last  few  years  has  worked  hard  to  bring  the  depart- 
ment up  again.    Dr.  Fitzgerald,  who  kept  his  posi- 
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tion  as  director  for  eight  years,  hardly  did  anything  to 
improve,  or  increase  the  physical  training  in  Boston 
schools,  and  the  teachers  were  given  no  instructions 
during  all  those  years. 

Dr.  Harrington  was  elected  director  of  hygiene  in 
1907,  and  now  the  formal  gymnastics,  which  in  my 
mind  is  the  foundation  for  all  good  physical  training, 
was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  plays,  often  very  silly 
plays,  were  substituted. 

Plays  and  games  certainly  have  their  place  in  physi- 
cal training,  and  I  had  used  much  of  them,  but  they 
can  never  take  the  place  of  formal  gymnastics. 

Physical  training  is  not  simply  for  recreation,  it  is 
for  the  hygiene  and  building  up  of  the  body  and  mind. 
Games  will  do  this  to  some  extent,  but  the  body  will 
not  be  developed  harmoniously,  nor  will  it  create  a 
good  posture.  For  that  purpose  we  must  have  scien- 
tific, well  selected  and  progressive  exercises. 

During  my  work  in  Boston,  the  Swedish  Gymnastics 
was  ably  taught  by  Baron  Nils  Posse  in  his  own  school, 
Dr.  C.  Enebuske  in  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics, and  Mr.  Jakob  Bolin  in  New  York  and  Chau- 
tauqua. 

These  three  Swedes  and  I  are  the  pioneers.  First 
I,  then  Posse,  Enebuske  and  Bolin.  Baron  Posse 
wrote  an  excellent  Kinesiology,  and  he  was  a  great 
fighter  and  able  debater,  which  has  made  his  name 
known;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  pass 
away  so  early.  We  all  lost  a  great  deal  and  I  a  good 
friend.  The  other  two  men  are  also  gone,  and  I  alone 
remain  of  the  early,  comers  to  establish  scientific 
physical  education  in  the  United  States. 

In  September  1900  I  began  my  work  in  Brookline 
schools,  and  it  was  an  ideal  place.  The  superintendent, 
Mr.  George  Aldrich,  told  me  at  the  very  outset,  that 
the  school  committee  had  called  me  to  take  charge, 
because  they  had  full  confidence  in  me,  and  he  said 
that  whatever  I  wanted  and  felt  sure  of  being  good  for 
the  department,  I  could  have. 

I  taught  the  girls  in  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Schmidt  the  boys,  after  he  and  I  together  had  made 
the  physical  examination  of  them — the  girls  were 
examined  by  a  lady  physician.  A  coach  was  hired 
for  the  season  in  base  ball  and  foot  ball,  while  basket 
ball  and  other  games  were  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Schmidt 
and  myself. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  first  to  begin  field-hockey 
with  the  girls  in  any  high  school,  as  I  hired  Miss 
Appleby  as  soon  as  she  arrived  here  from  England  to 
introduce  that  fine  game.  And,  during  the  beautiful 
autumn  weather  the  high  school  girls  of  Brookline 
played  field  hockey  frequently  on  the  big  playground 
in  front  of  the  school. 


In  the  grammar  schools  I  gave  lessons  to  the  teach- 
ers for  them  to  teach  in  the  class  rooms,  and  as  I  had 
found  an  unused  coal  bin  in  one  school,  a  big  base- 
ment in  another  and  some  empty  class  rooms  which 
were  fixed  up  with  apparatus,  I  soon  had  a  gymnasium 
in  every  building — and  as  new  schools  were  built, 
gymnasiums  were  placed  in  them.  In  these  I  taught 
the  eighth  and  ninth  grades — boys  and  girls  separate — 
for  half  an  hour  twice  a  week. 

Games  were  organized  in  the  school  yards  with  the 
ninth  grade  children  as  captains  of  the  different  lower 
grades.  Folk  dances  were  taught  to  each  class  once 
a  week  by  myself  and  my  very  able  assistant  Miss 
Gladys  White.  I  also  taught  swimming  two  after- 
noons a  week — girls  in  the  high  school  and  upper  gram- 
mar grades  one  afternoon,  and  boys  another.  Many 
of  the  great  Brookline  swimmers  had  their  first  lessons 
from  me.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  work  in  these 
schools,  teachers  and  children  alike  were  eager  to  do 
well,  and  soon  visitors  came  from  other  towns  and 
cities  to  see  the  work. 

Dr.  Collin  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  gymnastics 
and  Mr.  Carl  Schrader  of  Dr.  Sargent's  school  came 
every  year  with  their  senior  girls  to  visit  our  schools 
and  were  always  greatly  pleased  with  the  exercises. 

I  had  organized  a  system  of  marking  each  class  room, 
and  it  was  remarkable  how  the  children  were  anxious 
to  have  me  come  and  mark  them — frequently  they 
would  speak  to  me  in  the  street  and  beg  me  to  come 
soon,  and  when  I  did  arrive  in  any  school  room,  the 
joy  was  great,  and  the  work  was  mostly  excellent. 

For  several  years  I  also  gave  an  exhibition  and 
contest  of  the  eight  best  girls  and  eight  best  boys 
from  each  shcool,  generally  held  in  the  largest  gym- 
nasium,— this  was  to  stimulate  the  idea  of  good  form, 
quickness  and  alertness,  and  it  worked  very  well,  for 
some  years,  until  one  school  began  to  take  all  the 
prizes,  when  I  stopped  the  contests,  but  gave  an  exhi- 
bition once  in  a  while. 

Brookline  Municipal  gymnasium  was  built  to  a 
great  extent  at  my  direction,  and  the  apparatus  for  it 
ordered  by  me,  and  I  had  been  told,  that  I  should 
eventually  take  charge  of  it  as  well  as  the  schools. 

But  in  the  winter  of  1907  I  overworked  myself  and 
declined  to  take  any  more  work,  and  even  reduced  my 
work  at  the  schools. 

The  Gymnasium  was  opened  in  October  1907  with 
Mr.  Leonard  Mason  as  director,  and  in  February  1908 
the  first  exhibition  in  that  hall  was  given  by  children 
from  all  the  schools  including  the  first  grade  up  to  the 
high  school  under  my  direction,  celebrating  my  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  the  United  States. 

By  this  time  my  own  sons  had  grown  up  and  began 
to  fly  out  of  the  nest.    One  of  them  left  for  the  far 
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West  in  March  1910,  and  the  following  year  my  oldest 
son  followed,  both  were  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Mrs. 
Nissen  "got  the -fever."  She  and  our  youngest  son 
left  in  September,  1911,  while  I  still  stayed  in  Brook- 
line,  and  our  second  son  studied  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst. 

Mrs.  Nissen  thought  she  would  like  to  stay  in  Port- 
land, and  after  I  had  corresponded  with  some  physi- 
cians in  that  city,  I  resigned  from  Brookline  schools  in 
June  1912,  after  twelve  very  happy,  and,  I  believe, 
successful  years,  and  left  for  the  West  in  August. 

Portland  is  a  fine  city,  and  the  people  I  met,  con- 
genial and  very  nice,  but  there  was  too  much  rain  for 
me — in  the  nine  months  I  stayed  there,  I  hardly 
saw  the  sun  more  than  thirty  days  in  all.  I  made 
good  friends  with  the  physicians  and  was  placed  on 
the  staff  of  the  County  hospital,  and  would  probably 
have  made  good  business  if  I  had  stayed.  Still,  Boston 
was  the  place  for  me,  and  the  tenth  of  May  1913  I  re- 
turned to  this  city. 

I  had  sold  my  beautiful  home  in  Roslindale  at  a 
loss,  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  moving  back 
and  forth,  and  was  without  a  job.  However,  Dr. 
Sargent  was  glad  to  have  me  back  in  Harvard,  and  I 
soon  got  some  patients,  and  in  August  Mrs.  Nissen 
and  our  youngest  son  returned. 

The  seventeenth  of  June  1914,  Mrs.  Nissen  and  I 
were  at  Amherst  at  the  graduation  of  our  second  son. 
Arriving  home  that  evening  at  a  farm  in  Deerfield, 
which  my  son  had  hired,  Mrs.  Nissen  collapsed  on  the 
doorstep.  For  six  weeks  she  was  treated  by  a  lady 
physician  for  jaundice,  while  I  was  at  Harvard.  But 
as  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  improvement  in  Mrs. 
Nissen's  condition,  I  told  her  to  come  to  Boston  for 
treatment.  She  came  August  1st,  and  thinking 
massage  would  be  good  for  her,  I  was  going  to  apply 
it,  when  I  discovered  a  big  lump  on  the  liver.  Next 
day  Dr.  Paul  Thorndike  examined  her  and  ordered 
her  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  Dr.  Fred.  Cotton, 
made  an  incision,  and  found  a  bad  state  of  liver  cancer. 

It  was  probably  the  hardest  time  in  my  life,  when  I, 
August  5th,  1914,  had  to  tell  my  wife  the  real  con- 
dition, but  she  took  it  very  quietly  and  began  soon  to 
arrange  for  our  boys  and  me,  what  we  should  do  when 
she  had  gone — only  she  was  anxious  to  see  them  all 
once  more.  Two  of  our  sons  were  in  Deerfield  and 
came  in  to  see  their  mother,  and  the  other  two  boys  left 
Oregon  for  Boston. 

August  29th  my  dear  wife  passed  away,  while  I  was 
alone  with  her  at  the  hospital.  The  boys  in  Deer- 
field came  an  hour  later,  our  oldest  son  came  an  hour 
before  the  funeral,  to  which  many  friends  turned  up. 
The  other  boy  did  not  get  here  in  time. 

I  was  alone.    I  lived  at  Dr.  Sargent's  school  and 


taught  there.  But  all  that  following  year  I  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  anything.  Then  I  was  told  that 
Baroness  Posse  wished  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  if  she 
could  find  some  one  satisfactory  to  her  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  she  was  willing  to  dispose  of  her 
shares  in  the  school  property,  and  I  called  and  asked 
her  if  it  was  true. 

Early  in  May  1915  all  was  arranged,  and  in  Sep- 
tember I  began  as  president  of  Posse  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics. 

Now,  the  sun  began  to  shine  again.  This  school 
and  the  many  young  people  in  it  have  become  a  part 
of  myself.  My  whole  life,  all  my  work  and  my 
thoughts  are  for  the  welfare  of  them. 

It  seems  as  if  everything  I  have  done  before  has 
simply  been  the  introduction  to  my  work  in  this  school. 

I  had  ten  godfathers  when  christened,  as  a  baby,  all 
of  them  school-men  and  women.  I  was  brought  up 
among  school  men.  I  have  frequently  been  told,  I 
was  a  born  teacher,  and  from  early  childhood  was 
called  the  school  master,  but  I  should  live  more  than 
three  score  years  before  I  really  became  one. 

Is  there  not  something  which  leads  us  on.  There 
certainly  must  be  a  God  who  leads  us.  Going  back 
to  the  time  I  decided  to  leave  Norway  for  this  coun- 
try— surely  I  was  blind.  Still,  I  have  been  led  from 
one  place  to  another  gathering  more  and  more  ex- 
perience till  I  finally  found  my  goal,  and  now  I  am  a 
happy  man  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  many  other 
people  happy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  go  around  town  or  to  travel 
and  frequently  meet  people  who  stop  and  greet  me, 
saying  I  have  been  their  teacher  twenty — thirty, 
almost  forty  years  ago,  and  invariably  saying,  "You 
look  just  the  same!"    "Sure  I  do,"  I  reply. 

On  the  trains,  in  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
everywhere,  I  met  former  pupils. 

One  afternoon,  while  still  in  Brookline  I  met  a  girl, 
about  ten  years  old;  she  said,  "Mr.  Nissen,  did  you 
use  to  teach  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1886?" 
"Yes."    "My  papa  had  you." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  met  another  girl  a  little  older, 
she  came  right  to  me  saying,  "My  mama  had  you  at 
Wellesley." 

Last  spring  I  had  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, commissioner  of  the  board  of  health  in  Boston, 
when  I  arrived,  he  greeted  me  very  cordially  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  him.  I  did  not.  Then  he  said, 
"Do  you  remember,  you  had  a  gymnasium  on  "E" 
street  in  Washington  in  1883?"  "Yes."  "And  that 
you  had  classes  for  boys  and  girls  from  the  High 
School?"  "Yes."  "Well,  I  was  one  of  the  boys  and 
Mrs.  Woodward  one  of  the  girls." 
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It  is  all  very  pleasant. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  been  director 
of  the  Massage  Department  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, and  there  I  meet  men  and  women  nearly  every 
day,  who  say  they  remember  me  as  teacher  in  Boston 
schools,  and  a  number  of  the  physicians  also  tell  me 
how  they  enjoyed  my  coming  to  their  class  rooms 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

"What  is  there  in  life?"  was  my  opening  sentence 
in  this  little  biography.  There  is  a  great  deal.  Every 
man  has  his  mission  and  duty  to  fulfil,  if  he  only  finds 
it,  and  will  stick  to  it.  I  believe  now,  that  I  found 
mine,  and  I  know,  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  my  share. 
As  I  look  back  these  many  years  and  think  of  the 
many  dark  clouds  which  were  ahead  of  me,  I  see  the 
silver  lining  around  them  all, — -I  see  how  the  shining 
light  gradually  spreads  and  pushes  the  clouds  away, 
so  now  at  the  evening  of  my  life  I  have  a  quiet  and 
beautiful  sunset  before  me,  upon  which  I  can  gaze  and 
feel  contented. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  of  my  pupils  are  looking 
on  me  as  their  second  "papa"  and  treat  me  as  such. 
And  my  four  sons  and  six  grand-daughters  are  all 
devoted  to  me  and  give  me  joy. 

May  this  joy  in  life  continue,  and  I  be  able  to  spread 
light  and  happiness  around  me  for  many  years  yet. 

HARTVIG  NISSEN. 


THE  SUMMER  CAMP. 


Posse  will  have  a  summer  camp  during  June  of  this 
year.  It  is  in  Windsor,  near  Hillsboro,  N.  H.  Six- 
teen hundred  acres  of  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and 
streams,  flanked  by  Mt.  Windsor,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Mt.  Windsor  is  1900  feet  elevation,  while 
the  camp  is  1200. 

Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen  is  Camp  Director,  Mr.  Oliver 
L.  Hebbert,  Associate  Director,  Dr.  Elizabeth  T.  Gray, 
Physician  and  Camp  Mother,  Miss  Constance  Page, 
assistant  to  the  director. 

The  Headquarters  contain  the  dining  room,  recrea- 
tion, reading,  writing  and  music  rooms  and  on  the 
second  floor,  quarters  for  the  Camp  Mother  and  Physi- 
cian.   This  building  contains  five  large  fireplaces. 

The  Clubhouse  contains  a  large  recreation  hall  for 
dancing  as  well  as  the  post  office  and  camp  store. 

The  Athletic  Field  of  over  thirty  acres  is  equipped 
with  tennis  courts,  base  ball  diamonds  and  a  turf 
track,  with  opportunity  for  volley  ball,  basket  ball, 
field  hockey  and  all  kinds  of  games.  A  beautiful 
body  of  water  called  Boulder  Lake  will  provide  means 
for  swimming,  fishing,  canoeing,  etc. 


The  students  are  housed  in  screened  bungalocs  built 
among  the  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  sports  named  there  will  be  ar- 
ranged parties  for  mountain  climbing,  long  and  short 
hikes,  and  horseback  riding  and  there  will  be  scouting, 
informal  entertainments,  camp  fires,  etc. 

The  Camp  uniform  will  be  white  middy  blouse, 
dark  bloomers,  stockings  and  sneakers. 

After  travelling  by  train  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
as  far  as  Hillsboro,  the  studeats  will  have  a  pleasant 
auto  ride  of  ten  miles  to  the  camp.  The  post  office 
address  will  be,  Care  of  Windsor  Mountain  Camps, 
Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

The  camp  has  been  used  for  several  summers  by 
Mr.  Oilver  L.  Hebbert  who  has  conducted  a  camp  for 
Boys  and  Business  Men.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  Mr.  Hebbert  by  which  this  year  the  Posse 
students  may  enjoy  its  advantages  during  the  month 
of  June,  while  he  will  defer  the  opening  for  his  followers 
until  the  first  of  July,  continuing  throughout  the 
summer. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  by  applying  directly 
to  Mr.  Hartvig  Nissen  at  the  Posse  School,  779  Beacon 
St.,  Boston. 


THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL. 


We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  late  of  the  activity 
of  Congress  in  matters  pertaining  to  education.  A 
writer  in  the  Boston  Herald  has  given  some  interesting 
facts  on  this  subject.    He  says : 

Literally  scores  of  laws  are  now  pending  in  Congress, 
all  designed  to  extend  federal  participation  in  educa- 
tion. A  bill  known  as  the  Kenyon  Americanization 
bill — which  is  essentially  an  educational  measure  and 
nothing  else — passed  the  Senate  early  this  year.  This 
carries  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,500,000.  Dr.  S. 
P.  Capen  recently  said:  "The  tendency  to  bring  educa- 
tion within  the  scope  of  congressional  legislation  is 
increasing.  While  the  control  of  education  is  still  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  function  of  the  states  and  not  of  the 
federal  government,  one  measure  after  another  has 
found  its  way  on  to  the  statute  books  which  tends  to 
break  down  the  integrity  of  this  theory.  By  accretion 
we  are  getting  a  nationalized  system  of  education,  more 
and  more  influenced,  if  not  actually  controlled,  by 
the  federal  government.  This  trend  is  exemplified 
in  the  Smith-Lever  act  for  agricultural  extension,  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  act  for  vocational  education,  and  in 
numerous  bills  now  before  Congress." 

Along  the  same  line  Secretary  Lane,  head  of  the 
department  in  which  is  the  bureau  of  education,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  when  he  left  the  cabinet  last  Feb- 
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ruary  that  Congress  will  some  day  make  Washington 
"the  school  centre  of  the  country." 

But  the  bill  for  and  against  which  propaganda  is 
now  most  active  is  the  so-called  Smith-Towner  bill. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

A  summary  of  this  very  important  measure  follows : 

1 — Creates  a  department  of  education  with  a  secre- 
t  tary  in  the  President's  cabinet  and  an  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

2. — Transfers  to  the  department  of  education  the 
bureau  of  education  and  authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  such  other  offices  and  bureaus  as  in  his  judg- 
ment should  be  controlled  by  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. 

3 —  Authorizes  the  department  to  conduct  investi- 
gations and  studies  in  the  field  of  education  and  report 
thereon,  and  appropriates  the  sum  of  $500,000  annually 
for  purposes  of  investigation  and  administration. 

4 —  Appropriates  $100,000,000  annually  to  co-operate 
with  the  states  in  promoting  education,  to  be  disbursed 
as  follows: 

a — Three-fortieths  to  remove  illiteracy. 

b — Three-fortieths  for  Americanization. 

c— Five-tenths  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
and  the  extension  of  school  tenns,  especially  in  rural 
localities.  Specifies,  however,  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

d — Two-tenths  for  physical  education. 

c — Three-twentieths  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  rural  schools. 

5 —  To  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act  a  state  must 
appropriate  an  equal  sum  of  money. 

6 —  Each  state  must  report  its  plans  to  the  secre- 
tary of  education.  The  money  is  to  be  paid  when  the 
report  shows  that  the  state  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  money  may  be  withheld  if 
the  secretary  of  education  finds  that  a  state  is  not 
spending  its  allotment  in  accordance  with  the  act.  But 
the  administration  of  educational  facilities  fostered 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
local  educational  authorities. 

This  bill  if  enacted  will  definitely  and  for  all  time 
put  education  under  the  guidance  and  in  a  large  measure 
under  the  control  of  the  federal  government.  While 
it  would  at  first  blush  seem  unconstitutional,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  half  a  dozen  educational  acts 
which  have  paved  the  way  for  this  one. 

The  arguments  for  the  bill  are  perhaps  clear  enough. 
One  out  of  four  of  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war  could 
hot  read  a  newspaper  intelligently  or  write  a  letter 


home.  One  out  of  three  examined  in  the  first  draft 
was  physically  unfit  for  service.  More  than  5,000,000 
boys  and  girls  in  America  have  no  free  school  advan- 
tages. It  now  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  years  for  edu- 
cational ideas  to  pass  from  state  to  state  because  there 
is  no  one  central  authority  with  any  real  power.  If 
we  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  hogs  in  the  United  States 
why  should  we  not  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  children  ? 
Education  really  is,  it  is  urged,  a  national  question 
because  higher  education  means  a  better  nation.  This 
is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  advocated 
by  the  advocates  of  the  bill. 

The  arguments  against  it  seem  to  me  not  so  obvious. 

One  of  the  ablest  senators  of  the  body,  Senator 
Thomas  of  Colorado,  said: 

"I  know  that  the  Congress  have  enacted  laws  re- 
garding education.  I  know  that  many  such  laws  are 
upon  the  statute  books.  There  is  a  bureau  of  educa- 
tion in  the  interior  department.  We  are  familiar  with 
our  vocational  education  schemes  of  legislation,  which 
are  in  full  force  and  which  have  been  actively  adminis- 
tered since  their  enactment.  So  that  this  is  not  pioneer 
legislation,  but  each  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  in  itself  a  distinct  step  in  the  direction  of 
ultimate  control  of  the  educational  interests  and 
faculties  of  the  country  by  the  general  government." 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  bill  is  a 
very  far  cry  even  from  the  Marshall  idea  of  a  strong 
central  government. 

Another  adverse  argument  is  that  standardization 
of  our  educational  facilities  throughout  the.  nation  is 
manifestly  undesirable.  This  is  admitted  by  most 
educators.  But  if  Congress  is  to  attempt  by  its  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  unquestionable  present  evils  of 
illiteracy  and  the  like  it  must  standardize.  It  is  thus 
argued  that  either  standardization  or  failure  is  inevi- 
table. 

Certainly  $100,000,000  a  year  is  a  pretty  heavy 
price  for  the  nation  to  pay  if  failure  is  even  possible. 
It  is  apparently  this  line  of  thought  that  has  brought 
into  opposition  such  men  as  Presidents  Hibben,  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  On  the 
other  hand,  women's  clubs  all  over  the  country,  school 
teachers  associations,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are 
working  tooth  and  nail  to  have  the  bill  passed. 

Its  tendency  is  toward  control  of  education  by 
government  propaganda.  Clearly,  also,  its  tendency 
is  toward  paternalism  and  bureaucracy.  I  think 
we  are  pretty  well  cursed  with  both  to-day.  Gov- 
ernment control  of  a  project  is  essentially  uneconomical, 
is  frequently  wasteful,  and  is  sometimes  absolutely 
corrupt. 
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Every  time  the  government  goes  into  a  new  venture 
the  civil  service  and  patronage  lists  jump.  A  $100,- 
000,000  yearly  fund  for  education  will  mean  a  large 
force  of  employes.  The  larger  the  force  of  govern- 
ment employes,  the  greater  the  increase  in  bureaucratic 
methods  and  evils  and,  speaking  generally,  the  greater 
opportunity  for  government  extravagance,  inefficiency 
and  even  corruption. 

Another  argument  urged  against  the  particular 
bill  arises  out  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  new  cabinet 
officer,  a  secretary  of  education.  True  friends  of  edu- 
cation fear  that  the  effect  of  making  the  head  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  a  partisan  political 
officer  will  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  education  itself. 

Another  adverse  argument  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Massachusetts,  is  that  all  these  federal  apportion- 
ment schemes  cost  a  state  like  our  own  very  much  more 
than  it  receives  in  return.  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
will  probably  contribute  through  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  about  7  or  8  per  cent.,  or  at  least  $7,000,000 
of  the  $100,000,000  which  the  bill  is  to  cost  yearly. 
Under  the  apportionment  plan  prescribed  in  the 
measure  itself  Massachusetts  will  receive  for  educa- 
tion here  about  $3,250,000.  Thus  the  state  will  pay 
out  yearly  $3,750,000  more  than  it  will  receive.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  be  selfish;  of  course  we 
desire  to  aid  the  backward  states.  But  it  is,  I  think, 
a  fair  question  as  to  how  far  an  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive state  should  strip  itself  for  the  benefit  of  a 
backward  and  shiftless  community. 

But  deeper  than  any  of  the  arguments  against  the 
bill  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion whether  education  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  long  run  likely  to  be  promoted  by  federalization. 
Perhaps  this  bill  is  not  the  entering  wedge;  but  it  is 
certainly  much  the  largest  wedge  that  anyone  has  ever 
attempted  to  insert.  The  question  is  arguable  whether 
the  step  is  a  wise  one  from  any  angle. 

Let  us  admit  that  education  has  a  national  aspect. 
But  is  that  the  test?  Religion  also  has  a  national 
aspect.  Clearly  the  United  States  government  should 
not  control  it.  The  attractiveness  of  the  objective 
is  not  conclusive.  Most  of  us  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  of  states  is  desirable  for  this 
country.  We  are  not  willing  to  wipe  out  the  states  and 
have  everything  handled  from  Washington.  If  we  are 
to  retain  our  present  dual  system  we  should  avoid  dup- 
lication of  effort  as  far  as  possible.  Federal  control 
of  education  will  certainly  not  exclude  supplementary 
state  control. 

Is  the  duplication  economically  or  scientifically 
justifiable?  Somewhere  we  must  stop.  Perhaps  most 
men  would  think  we  had  already  gone  too  far.  But 


whether  we  have  or  not,  it  is  to  my  mind  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Smith-Towner  step  does  not 
cross  any  sound  line  of  demarcation. 


MASSAGE  FOR  MINERS. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  massage  is  gradually  becoming 
widespread.  A  physician  writing  for  a  well  known 
Boston  paper,  says: 

"Acting  on  the  observation  that  when  men  were 
severely  hurt  they  were  laid  up  much  longer  than  they 
should  be,  and  frequently  got  well  with  stiff  joints, 
a  group  of  mine  owners  in  Great  Britain  organized 
a  massage  centre.  The  centre  was  established  at  a 
place  around  which  45,000  miners  were  working  with- 
in a  radius  of  five  miles. 

"If  a  man  broke  his  leg,  for  instance,  he  not  only 
was  splinted  with  the  proper  splints,  but  neighboring 
joints  were  manipulated  and  crooked  and  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  his  leg  were  massaged.  This  work  to  pre- 
vent joints  from  becoming  stiff,  and  to  promote  heal- 
ing of  the  fracture,  was  begun  soon  after  the  fracture 
was  put  up,  and  it  was  kept  up  until  the  man  was  using 
his  leg  as  well  as  before  the  injury. 

"In  the  olden  times,  whenever  any  limb  was  fractured, 
it  was  made  immovable  with  splints,  and  held  that  way 
until  the  treatment  was  finished.  The  result  some- 
times was  a  stiff  joint,  and  the  rule  was  that  the  limb 
was  swollen,  tender,  and  movement  was  not  free  for 
a  long  time. 


"At  the  massage  centre  they  made  use  of  a  principle 
which  some  one  called  'taking  the  stopper  out  of  the 
bottle.'  They  massaged  the  parts  on  the  body  side 
of  the  injury  at  a  time  when  they  had  to  keep  well  away 
from  the  injury  itself.  For  instance,  when  there  was 
an  injury  or  a  sore  on  the  lower  leg,  they  began  mas- 
sage on  the  thighs.  This  stirred  up  the  capillaries 
and  emptied  the  lymph  in  that  region,  and  thereby  made 
it  easier  for  the  inflammatory  products  to  get  out  of 
the  injured  part.  Day  by  day  and  inch  by  inch  the 
treatment  was  carried  nearer  the  injured  part.  If  the 
trouble  was  in  the  hand  they  began  rubbing  the  upper 
arm. 

"Treatment  by  massage  was  very  successful  in  heal- 
ing chronic  ulcers.  In  one  case  massaging  the  leg 
above  the  knee  made  an  old  ulcer  of  the  ankle  start 
healing  at  once. 

"In  all  injuries  flexing  of  the  joints  in  the  general 
area  was  done  with  regularity  and  frequency  to  keep 
the  joint  itself  from  growing  fast,  and  to  keep  the 
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nearby  tendons  gliding  in  their  sockets.  The  treat- 
ments were  not  limited  to  passive  motions.  They 
used  passive  motion,  electricity,  vibration  and  light 
therapy.  In  some  cases  of  rheumatism  they  ionized 
salicylates  into  the  joint,  and  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
arthritis  they  ionized  iodide  of  potash  in  bringing  about 
cures.  They  always  gave  the  persons  who  came  to 
this  centre,  bending,  exercising  and  rubbing  stunts 
which  they  were  to  carry  out  at  home." 


FESTIVITIES  AT  POSSE. 


The  first  semester  of  this  year  has  been  gaily  marked 
by  three  dances  at  the  Gymnasium.  The  first  given 
in  October  by  the  Athletic  Association  was  a  means 
of  raising  money  in  behalf  of  the  Association.  The 
second  was  a  Hallowe'en  Dance  given  by  the  Old 
Students  to  the  New.  The  third  was  a  Christmas 
Dance  which  the  New  Students  gave  in  return. 

All  three  dances  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  every  one 
and  they  will  go  down  in  the  History  of  the  classes  of 
1921,  1922,  and  1923. 


THE  COLLEGE  STADIUM. 


We  hear  of  several  colleges  which  are  either  con- 
templating or  finishing  "the  largest  stadium  in  the 
country."  For  a  long  time  Harvard  University 
possessed  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Then  Yale  built 
the  huge  bowl  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction. 

Now  we  have  word  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Bloomington,  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  University 
of  Kansas  will  compete  with  the  Eastern  colleges  in  this 
respect. 

As  yet  we  believe  that  no  other  college  has  attempted 
to  build  an  open  air  stage  and  amphitheatre  like  that 
belonging  to  the  University  of  California.  The  stage 
being  very  large,  makes  an  ideal  place  for  gymnastic 
and  athletic  exhibitions  as  well  as  for  dances,  plays 
and  pantomimes. 


NEWS  NOTES. 


Hugh  C.  McGrath,  superintendent  of  baths  in  the 
Boston  park  department,  has  tendered  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  January  27.  He  gives  up  a  position  pay- 
ing a  salary  of  $3000  a  year  to  enter  business.  McGrath 
is  well  known  as  an  athletic  official. 


Miss  Lorena  McLeod,  who  has  won  the  tennis  cham- 
pionship of  Canada,  deserves  an  endurance  medal  as 
well,  for  she  played  almost  continuously  for  24  hours 
and  45  minutes. 

This  is  a  record  play. 


Only  nineteen  years  old,  Miss  Estrid  Ott,  a  Danish 
girl  Scout  from  Copenhagen,  has  started  on  a  trip 
round  the  world.  She  plans  to  spend  a  year  on  the 
journey  and  will  travel  on  foot  much  of  the  time. 

She  is  now  resting  in  New  York  before  starting  West. 


Do  you  know  what  you  get  when  you  eat  an  egg. 
Perhaps  if  you  did  the  price  would  not  seem  too  high 
to  you,  even  though  present  quotations  look  pretty 
aspiring.  This  is  what  you  take  into  your  system  with 
an  egg,  according  to  chemical  authority:  Lecithin, 
phosphorizcd  fat,  phospholipins,  phosphatids,  conal- 
bumen,  ovamucin,  ovamucoid,  ovovitelein,  oval- 
bumins, glycin,  alanin,  valin,  leucin,  prolin,  pheny- 
lalanin,  aspartic  acid,  glutanic  acid,  serin,  tryosin, 
cysrin,  histidin,  arginin  lysin,  trytophan,  calcium  mag- 
nesium, potasium,  sodium,  phosphorus,  clorine  sul- 
phur, iron  haematogen  and  other  similarly  well  known 
ingredients. 


During  the  week  beginning  January  13  the  Phila- 
delphia Racquet  Club  will  stage  a  court  tennis  tourna- 
ment for  the  professional  championship  of  America. 
Jay  Gould,  national  open  and  amateur  champion  of 
the  world,  will  defend  his  title  in  a  challenge  match 
with  the  winner. 

This  contest  will  be  the  best  of  nine  sets,  four  sets 
to  be  played  one  day  and  five  sets,  if  necessary,  the 
second  day.  If  the  challenger  defeats  Gould  he  will 
receive  a  purse  of  $1000,  and  if  the  luck  goes  the  other 
way  he  will  get  $500. 

In  the  tournament  proper,  each  match  will  be  the 
best  five  sets,  the  deciding  set  to  be  deuce  and  advan- 
tage. The  leading  professionals  of  America  are 
entered  for  the  event.  R.  Duston  of  the  Tennis  and 
Racquet  Club  of  Boston  will  play  J.  Moss,  Philadelphia 
Racquet  Club,  in  the  preliminary  round,  and  Jock 
Soutar,  Philadelphia  Racquet  Club,  will  meet  Otto 
Glocker,  Boston  A.  A.,  in  the  first  round.  C.  J. 
Fains,  former  champion  of  the  world,  drew  a  bye. 


President-elect  Harding  in  a  recent  speech  said: 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  to  astonishing  and 
alarming  certainty  that  a  large  proportion  of  school 
children  and  even  of  adults  suffer  from  undernourish- 
ment.   Perhaps  in  the  case  of  most  adults,  the  fault  is 
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of  the  individual  rather  than  society.  With  children, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  If  society  has  permitted 
the  development  of  a  system  under  which  the  citizens 
of  to-morrow  suffer  real  privation  to-day,  then  the  ob- 
ligation is  upon  society  to  right  that  wrong,  to  insure 
some  measure  of  justice  to  the  children,  who  are  not 
responsible  for  being  here. 

"I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  legislation  can  find 
panaceas  for  all  ills,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not 
of  those  who  fear  to  undertake,  through  legislation, 
the  formulation  of  new  programs. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  our  country,  along  with  others 
that  claim  a  share  in  the  world's  leadership,  has  lately 
achieved  one  victory  in  behalf  of  a  better  understanding 
and  more  intelligent  grasp  of  these  problems.  I  refer 
to  the  bestowal  upon  women  of  full  participation  in 
the  privileges  and  obligation  of  citizenship.  With 
her  large  part  wider  in  influence  in  the  world  of  affairs, 
I  think  we  shall  see  woman  and  her  finer  spiritual  in- 
stincts at  length  leading  mankind  to  higher  planes 
of  religion,  of  humanism  and  of  ennobling  spirituality. 

"Healthful  mothers  amid  fit  conditions  for  maternity, 
healthful,  abundantly  nourished  children  amid  fit 
conditions  for  development  mentally  and  physically 
— all  made  certain  by  the  generation  of  to-day  in  its 
concern  for  to-morrow,  will  guarantee  a  citizenship 
from  the  soil  of  America  which  will  be  the  guarantee  of 
American  security  and  the  American  fulfilment." 


Dr.  George  F.  Butler  advises  that  every  man  with 
a  bad  disposition  take  a  dose  of  medicine  each  morn- 
ing. Here  is  his  prescription  for  the  day.  Suppose 
each  morning  when  you  wake  to  a  hard  day  you  utilize 
the  well-known  principle  of  mental  suggestion  by  de- 
liberately storing  the  mind  with  right  thoughts. 

Begin  your  day  with  repetition  of  certain  assur- 
ances, uttering  them  over  and  over  with  your  lips  and 
your  mind  and  your  soul  until  the  full  strength  of  them 
is  felt  in  every  cell  of  your  being:  "I  will  fear  no  evil." 
"In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  my  strength." 


Begin  the  day  with  these  and  other  promises  like 
them  ringing  in  your  ears,  singing  through  your  mind, 
throbbing  with  added  strength  in  the  pulsations  of 
your  heart.  When  you  relax  the  tired  muscles  and  the 
weary  brain  at  night  as  you  sink  to  sleep  do  it  with 
the  same  confident  assurances,  furnishing  your  final 
mood  and  yielding  their  wholesome,  restful  influence 
through  all  the  hours  of  the  sleep. 


He  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who  cured  herself 
of  a  tendency  to  melancholia  by  going  into  a  room  by 
herself  and  laughing  until  the  outward  action  produced 


the  inward  state.  William  James  wrote:  "The  sov- 
ereign voluntary  path  of  cheerfulness,  if  our  spontaneous 
cheerfulness  be  lost,  is  to  sit  up  cheerfully,  to  look 
around  cheerfully,  and  to  act  and  speak  as  if  cheer- 
fulness were  already  there." 

Dr.  Butler  says  that  when  one  lacks  a  happy  dis- 
position he  can  acquire  one  "by  degrees,  by  persistence, 
by  patiently  unravelling  the  mental  tangle,  by  grad- 
ually displacing  the  sad  and  anemic  cells  of  the  brain 
with  healthier,  wholesome  substitutes,  by  recog- 
nizing the  power  of  happy  thinking." 

He  uses  the  term  "happy  disposition"  in  an  in- 
clusive fashion — embracing  a  philosophy  of  life, 
equanimity,  courage,  decision,  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
certain  mental  disorders,  such  as  envy,  jealousy,  sus- 
picion, hatred,  anger,  remorse,  worry,  fear,  indecision. 

He  who  goes  through  the  day  with  his  mind  well 
poised  and  free  from  emotional  disturbances  has  a  long 
start  toward  health.  Bad  mental  hygiene  is  as  harm- 
ful as  bad  physical  or  bad  personal  or  bad  public 
hygiene. — Ex. 


Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  professor  of  hygiene  at  Harvard 
University,  announced,  following  the  physical  exami- 
nation of  nearly  1200  students,  that  the  amount  of 
actual  serious  organic  disease  found  was  small.  Fresh- 
men, unclassified  students  and  first-year  men  in  the 
graduate  school  of  business  administration  underwent 
the  examinations. 

Dr.  Lee  also  reported  a  surprising  absence  of  remedial 
defects,  such  as  uncorrected  eyes,  hypertrophied  ton- 
sils, decayed  teeth,  etc.  This  indicates,  in  his  opinion, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  health  propaganda  among 
the  people  who  send  their  sons  to  college. 

Only  13  per  cent,  of  the  freshmen  admitted  that  they 
smoked.  Of  the  men  in  the  unclassified  group,  who 
average  about  two  years  older,  42  per  cent,  confessed 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  while  in  the  business  group  51 
per  cent,  admitted  smoking. 

More  than  39  per  cent,  of  the  freshmen  had  had  their 
tonsils  removed,  but  only  25  per  cent  of  the  unclassified 
men  and  of  the  business  men.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
freshmen  had  had  their  appendices  removed,  while  in  the 
other  two  groups  the  percentage  was  only  6  per  cent. 

The  examination  also  revealed  that  all  but  11  per 
cent,  of  the  freshmen  were  able  to  swim,  all  but  19 
per  cent,  of  the  unclassified  and  all  but  8  per  cent,  of 
the  business  students. 

"The  principal  benefit  of  these  examinations,"  said 
Dr.  Lee,  "is  not  in  the  detection  of  organic  disease 
among  the  men,  but  in  the  reassuring  effect  of  the 
examinations  on  many  men.  We  find  every  year  a 
number  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  afflicted  with  or- 
ganic disease,  but  are  really  perfectly  sound  physically." 
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RELATIVE  MUSCULAR  STRENGTH. 

The  results  of  a  study  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Mosher  of  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  read  before  the  international  conference  of 
women  physicians,  are  interesting,  if  not  convincing. 

Dr.  Mosher  concludes  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  muscular  strength  of  women  and  men,  due  to  sex 
as  such.  Such  differences  as  are  frequently  found 
are  due  to  differences  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  brought 
about  by  the  conventional  limitations  of  activity  or 
by  dress. 

These  conclusions  were  based  on  careful  studies  made 
with  standard  instruments  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  individual  groups  of  muscles  and  single  muscles. 
It  is  true  most  of  the  women  were  college  girls  doing 
gymnasium  work  and  older  women  and  mothers  who 
had  been  athletic  in  their  younger  days.  But  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  this  group  can  be  applied  to  all 
women  without  doing  violence  to  the  truth,  Dr. 
Mosher  thought. 

Some  muscles  were  stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 
For  instance,  the  muscles  which  lift  the  arms  are 
stronger  in  women  because  women  hold  their  hands 
above  their  heads  while  dressing  their  hair  and  the 
restraining  coats  worn  by  men  prevent  these  muscles 
from  acting. 

Two  women  who  rode  bicycles  several  thousand 
miles  a  year  were  stronger  in  their  leg  muscles  than 
were  men.  Women  trained  in  fancy  dancing  were 
stronger  in  certain  leg  muscles  than  were  men. 

It  is  generally  held  that  women  breathe  with  their 
chest  muscles  and  men  with  their  abdominal  muscles 
because  nature  had  pregnancy  in  mind  in  fashioning 
women.  Dr.  Mosher  shows  that  the  difference  is  due 
wholly  to  woman's  dress. 

There  is  no  justification  for  monthly  invalidism,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Mosher  and  others.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  women  who  lie  in  bed  at  that  time  do  so  as  the 
result  of  faulty  training.  During  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  several  women  from  Europe  dissented. 
They  said  the  women  in  Europe  during  the  war  who 
worked  at  day  labor  stood  up  all  right  at  first,  but 
that  they  wore  out  before  the  war  was  over. 

For  instance,  Dr.  Thuillier-Landry  and  Dr.  Giboulet 
said  in  France  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  beginning 
the  women  munition  workers  were  able  to  work  as 
hard  as  the  men,  but  little  by  little  they  became  ex- 
hausted.   Many  become  tuberculous. 

To  this  Dr.  Mosher  replied  that  most  of  those 
women  had  been  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  few 
or  none  of  their  muscles  had  been  trained. 


It  would  take  a  generation  or  more  of  different 
dressing,  different  activities,  and  even  different  social 
attitudes  of  men  and  women  to  get  the  rank  and  file 
of  women  to  have  muscles  and  bodies  as  well  developed 


as  those  of  men.  The  wrong  attitude  started  at  the 
cradle. 

Girls  were  taught  to  play  with  dolls  and  not  to  be 
tomboys.  Boys  were  brought  up  to  play  muscle 
developing  games.  The  boy  is  trained  to  independ- 
ence, the  girl  to  dependence.  It  will  take  a  genera- 
tion to  overcome  this.  It  will  take  at  least  as  long  to 
change  the  dress  to  one  that  permits  of  good  muscular 
development.  These  changes  will  mean  a  better 
motherhood. 


THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  SACRO-ILIAC 
JOINTS:  A  CLINICAL  STUDY.* 

By  Edgar  F.   Cyriax,  M.D.    (Edin.),  London. 

Anatomists  are  still  at  variance  as  regards  the  nature 
and  the  amount,  if  any,  of  movements  normally  pres- 
ent in  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  Some  state  definitely 
that  there  are  none,  and  that  the  joints  are  practi- 
cally immovable.  Others  consider  that  rotary  and 
gliding  movements  through  quite  a  considerable  range 
are  normally  present.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
these  latter  views  is  to  my  mind  not  conclusive.  Some 
of  it  has  been  drawn  from  observations  on  the  cadaver, 
but  here  all  the  joints  are  in  a  state  of  much  greater 
relaxation  than  in  the  living  subject.  Other  evidence 
has  been  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  joints 
during  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  specially  on  the 
operating  table  under  narcosis;  here,  also,  the  joints 
are  in  a  state  of  temporary  relaxation. 

In  order  to  try  and  settle  the  question,  which  is  of 
importance,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  the  pure 
anatomical  but  from  the  orthopaedic  point  of  view, 
I  have  made  a  series  of  observations  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  movements  in  the  sacro-iliac  joints — 
(1)  In  normal  subjects.  (2)  During  pregnancy.  (3) 
In  cases  of  subluxated  ilium.  (4)  In  cases  of  chronic 
relaxation  of  the  joints.  (5)  In  cases  of  compensatory 
movements  of  the  joints — and  herewith  give  the 
results. 

The  movements  were  tested  for  in  the  following 

ways : — 

(a)  With  the  subject  on  his  (or  her)  back  in  the 
semirecumbent  position,  one  hand  was  placed  above 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  one  side  and  the  other 
hand  below  the  corresponding  point  of  the  opposite 
side.  Then  one  hand  was  depressed  at  the  same  time 
afe  the  other  was  elevated,  thereby  attempting  to 
move  one  ilium  downwards  and  the  other  upwards, 
thus  testing  for  the  presence  of  rotary  movement  in 
both  joints  at  the  same  time. 

(b)  With  the  subject  on  his  side,  the  uppermost 
ilium  was  grasped  by  placing  one  hand  over  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  and  the  other  over  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  ilium  or  the  tuber  ischii.  The  anterior 
hand  was  moved  forwards  and  downwards  and  the 
*Reprint. 
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posterior  hand  upwards  and  slightly  backwards 
and  the  reverse,  thus  testing  for  rotary  movements 
of  the  one  ilium  (the  upper). 

(c)  With  the  subject  as  in  (b),  and  with  the  same 
grip  of  the  ilium,  attempts  were  made  to  move  the 
whole  ilium  en  masse  upwards  and  downwards,  or  for- 
wards and  backwards,  thus  testing  for  gliding  move- 
ments of  the  one  ilium  in  these  directions. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  as  follows: — 

1.  In  Normal  Subjects. — In  young  subjects,  spec- 
ially in  females,  a  slight  amount  of  rotary  "give"  in 
the  joints  may  be  obtained,  but  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  actual  rotary  or  gliding  movements. 
The  amount  of  "give"  is  very  small,  and,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  due  to  the  natural  flexibility  of  the  joint 
cartilage.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  hands  is  re- 
leased, the  bones  resume  their  former  position.  The 
amount  of  "give"  obtainable  diminishes  as  age  ad- 
vances, so  that  after  the  age  of  30  it  is  generally  a  neg- 
ligible quantity. 

2.  During  Pregnancy. — During  the  later  stages  of 
pregnancy,  on  applying  the  tests  mentioned,  although 
a  greater  amount  of  "give"  is  obtained  than  in  non- 
pregnant subjects,  I  have  never  seen  actual  rotary 
or  gliding  movements. 

3.  In  Cases  of  Subluxated  Ilium. — Slight  displace- 
ments of  one  ilium  are  common,  specially  in  females. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  set  up  by  a 
sudden  strain  or  blow  when  the  muscles  around  the 
joint  are  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  particularly  in  en- 
feebled subjects;  this  is  in  analogy  with  displacements 
elsewhere.  Such  subluxations  are  nearly  always  mal- 
rotations,  though  with  excessive  violence  actual  glidings 
en  masse  may  be  produced. 

In  these  malrotations  the  most  obvious  sign  is  a 
difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  anterior  superior 
spines;  differences  of  half  an  inch  are  frequent,  of  1 
in.  are  not  uncommon;  even  2  ins.  may  occur. 

Attempts  to  estimate  the  amount  of  malrotation 
can  be  approximately  made  if  it  be  assumed,  as  I 
think  may  safely  be  done  in  many  of  these  cases,  that 
the  centre  of  the  malrotation  is  practically  in  the 
centre  of  the  joint.  On  this  assumption,  in  an  adult 
a  difference  of  half  an  inch  means  a  malrotation  through 
about  5°,  of  1  in.  about  10°,  and  of  2  ins.  about  20°. 
A  greater  amount  than  20°  can  hardly  occur  without 
inducing  the  severest  symptoms,  i.e.  it  would  have 
to  be  classed  as  a  dislocation.  Attempts  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  movement  en  masse  (gliding)  are  much 
less  satisfactory,  because  pure  glidings  hardly  ever 
occur;  they  are  nearly  always  combined  with  mal- 
rotation. I  consider,  however,  that  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  movement  en  masse  is  the  limit  without  caus- 
ing damage  to  the  sacro-iliac  joint;  even  half  that 
amount  will  often  produce  severe  symptoms. 

On  testing  for  movements  in  the  manner  described 


above,  the  only  ones  that  may  be  induced  are  those  of 
complete  or  partial  reposition.  When  these  have 
taken  place,  movements  of  equal  intensity  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  if  to  reproduce  the  displace- 
ment, do  not  do  so.  Once  replaced,  the  ilium  tends 
to  remain  in  correct  position,  unless  one  is  dealing 
with  such  conditions  as  scoliosis,  actual  shortening 
of  one  leg,  etc.,  in  which  case  the  subluxations  may  be 
reproduced,  but  slowly,  taking  from  one  to  several 
days.  If  the  scoliosis  can  be  cured,  or  the  actual 
shortening  be  removed  by  wearing  a  thicker  sole,  etc., 
then  the  displacements  do  not  tend  to  be  reproduced. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  subluxations  of 
the  ilium  can  be  produced,  and  the  entire  freedom  from 
symptoms  in  many  mild  cases  thereof,  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  sacro-iliac  joints  are  so  constructed 
that  when  their  muscles  and  ligaments  are  relaxed, 
movements  can  take  place  which  are  not  normally 
present.  The  fact  that  the  joint  has  a  synovial  mem- 
brane, and,  generally  speaking,  is  constructed  like  a 
movable  joint,  is  evidence  in  favour  of  this.  In  this 
respect  these  joints  are  like  many  others,  such  as  the 
knee,  in  which  lateral  flexion  and  lateral  movement 
en  masse  can  be  passively  obtained  when  the  joint  is 
relaxed,  etc. 

4.  In  Cases  of  Chronic  Relaxation  of  the.  Joints.- — 
From  time  to  time  one  meets  with  cases,  such  as  in 
infantile  paralysis,  where  the  joints,  presumably  as 
the  result  of  muscular  weakness,  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic  relaxation,  and  where  the  tests  mentioned  may 
elicit  actual  rotary  movements,  though  I  have  never 
seen  gliding  ones.  If  the  weakness  of  the  muscles 
can  be  removed  by  systematic  medico-gymnastic 
treatment,  these  joint  movements  tend  to  diminish 
or  disappear.  This  would  not  be  the  result  were  they 
normally  present. 

5.  In  cases  of  Compensatory  Movements  of  the 
Joints. — There  are  sometimes  found  in  cases  of  long 
standing  severe  conditions  of  the  hip-joint  which  have 
caused  partial  or  complete  ankylosis  thereof.  These 
compensatory  movements,  however,  differ  from  nor- 
mal, inasmuch  as  they  are  only  acquired  after  a  long 
space  of  time;  they  are  laboured  and  generally  accom- 
panied by  coarse  grating  sounds,  etc.,  which  tend  to 
show  that  they  are  pathological  in  origin. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  sacro-iliac  joints  under  normal  conditions 
permit  of  no  actual  rotary  or  gliding  movements. 

(6)  The  sacro-iliac  joints  in  early  life  are  not  very 
firmly  fixed,  and  if  taken  unawares  can  permit  of 
pathological  rotation,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  pathologi- 
cal gliding  movements,  resulting  in  persistent  dis- 
placements and  fixation  of  the  iliac. 

(c)  The  presence  of  actual  movements  of  rotation 
or  gliding  at  the  sacro-iliac  joints  points  to  pathological 
states  thereof. 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 


Miss  Ada  E.  Orr,  1920,  is  teaching  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Helen  D.  Mackintosh,  '20,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  State  School  at  Lancaster,  Mass. 


The  winning  of  the  Davis  Cup  by  William  T. 
Tilden,  2nd,  of  Philadelphia  and  William  M.  Johnston 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  recent  contest  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  has  placed  the  tennis  trophy  where  it 
belongs,  in  America.  Let  us  all  hope  we  may  keep 
it  here. 


Miss  Lucy  Marshall,  Posse  '19,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Supervisor  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Gallsburg, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  marriage  has  been  announced  of  Miss  Florence 
Berneice  Schweitzer  to  Mr.  Gerald  S.  Edwards,  on 
Wednesday,  August  11,  1920,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Moody  Bedell,  Posse  1907,  has  recently  bought 
the  Medical  Baths  located  at  the  corner  of  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  and  Boylston  St.,  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  Harry  Johnson  a  Posse  Medical  Special.  Mr. 
Bedell  will  continue  to  run  the  establishment  which  he 
Las  successfully  maintained  far  several  yeai"  al  44 
Boylston  St.  near  Hotel  Touraine.    An  assistant  in 


his  uptown  establishment  is  Miss  Ellen  Gustafson, 
also  a  Posse  Medical  Special.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Gustafson  were  students  at  Posse 
when  the  school  was  located  in  the  Fensmere  Building 
on  Massachusetts  Ave. 


Mr.  Gustaf  Flinck,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Gymnastic  Society,  as  well  as  a  member  of  its  first 
Executive  Committee,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Primrose  Hill  Institute  for  Medical  Electricity  in 
Hampstead,  London,  England. 


The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  O'Connell,  Posse 
1913,  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Doyle  was  solemnized  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  September. 


The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gutterson  of  Cam- 
bridge have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Dorothea,  to  Richard  R.  Williams,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Williams  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1914  and  held  a  commission  in  the 
army  during  the  war.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  other  clubs  of  this  city.  Miss  Gutterson 
attended  Wheaton  Seminary  for  some  time  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  of 
Boston.  She  taught  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  during 
the  war  vva.s  in  the  employ  of  the  government  as  a 
reconstruction  aid  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
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